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I>REFA.CE. 



IN the histbry of Englidi Educational literatniie^ this Journal 
will ever hold a conspicuous place^ if not a proud' position* 
As long as it continues to be issued it must be allowed priority 
on account of age^ and all of unbiassed minds must concede 
that either other similar periodicals nnist gready improve, or 
this must materially retrogade ere it takes a secondary rank 
in other respectSr 

We are not insensible of past defects. We are not unmindful 
of the forbearance of hundreds of subscribeis who have year 
after year continued their support of the English Journal of 
Education^ in the hope that it would in the course of time 
become what it should from its commencement have been — ^the 
leading Educational periodical. The fact is, some years since, 
its conductors lost their vantage ground, and although no 
periodical which might fedrly be accounted an ** opposition '^ 
was^ or has since been started, numerous other Educational 
periodicals, each identif^g itself with some particular class, 
have in the interim appeared, languished, and died, Some few 
have maintained their ground, but their design is dilSerent from 
that of this publication. Each of them is the organ of some 
particular society or association which it is by virtue of its 
very existence pledged to support. 

The English Journal of Education is the only independent 
organ of the Scholastic Profession in its widest sense. It is 
this consideration which weighs heavily with us in taking a 
retrospect of its progress down to the present time, and in 
arranging our plans for conducting it for the future. 



IV PREFACE. 

Whilst we have the pleasing duty of thanking our friends, 
amongst whom are those whose names will for ages to come 
be honoured as educationists, we have to express our regret 
that so many who some years ago contributed to our pages, 
have discontinued their literary aid. We are not surprised at 
this. Their contributions were then thrown aside to afford space 
for matter entirely devoid of interest to the great majority of 
the large- number of subscribers which then looked only to the 
English Journal for the educational topics of the day. 
' The numerous editorial changes within the last few years 
havjS materially weakened: the contributing staff, and some of 
our personal friends^ whose writings would greatly enhance 
the value of the periodical, declined to contribute until a new 
volume commenced* The fear expressed was that in the course 
of a few mouths another editorial chtoge might take place. 
'^^e trust that no necessity may exist for apologetic remarks 
in the Preface to the Nineteenth Volume, and the Fourteenth 
of the New. Series. 

/ There are som^ points in which the English Journal of 
Education is confessedly ^superior to similar, publications. Our 
desire is that hendeforth it shall be superior in every particular. 
Our next number will, we think, be such as will revive the 
hopes of old friends, and secure many new oned. 



' London, November 30th, 1859. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 

AT the beginning of a new year, it is a custom as profitable as common 
to take a retrospect of the year that has past, and to ascertain as 
nearly as may be the results of our labours — in common phraseology, 
"to take stock, and prepare a balance sheet," — and having thereby 
ascertained our position, to construct our plans of future operation. 

From the Educational point of view the retrospect is somewhat 
pleasing. The year that is just past has been a busy one — ^not one 
of noise only but of work also. Public attention has been well awakened ; 
its usual apathy has been thrown aside, and a thorough earnestness of 
pui-pose characterises both press and platform upon this all-important 
topic. 

The great event of the year was undoubtedly the inauguration by 
the University of the middle-class examinations. Examinations were 
previously only theoretically valuable, that is to say, people looked upon 
them only as a means of ascertaining the amount of information acquired 
upon any given subject by the examine, and entirely overlooked their 
more valuable qualities as means of mental training, of indelibly im- 
pressing upon the mind the knowledge acquired — of perfecting and 
methodically storing that knowledge, so as to have it always available 
in the practical business of life. Generally the professional watchword 
was " onward ;*' get through all the chapters of any given text-book upon 
history, geography, arithmetic, or other item of the curriculum, and the 
school-course was complete. Constant recapitulation, frequent periodical 
examinations — written and viva voce, private or public — ^were utterly 
disregarded ; and hence, after years of schooling, die generality of boys 
knew nothing, understood nothing, remembered nothing of all they had 
learned, and when they came to take their places in the ordinary business 
of life, the little learning they had was unavailable, because wanting in 
those essential qualities— exactness and readiness. 

The University examinations have commenced a great reformation in 
the system of education pursued in middle-class schools. They have 
discovered to the public as well as to tutors, that too little attention has 
been given to those studies which are of more immediate utility — too 
much to those which are generally considered as '' accomplishments" 
and that the whole business of education has hitherto been of a 
too nominal value. We are not unmindful of the imperfections of those 
examinations, but on the contrary have pointed out their deficiencies, and 
earnestly protested against some of the principles upon which they are at 
present conducted. We look with no small degree of satisfaction upon 
the fact that the profession is earnestly alive to tiiiose faults to which we 
have, referred, and we doubt not but that one result of the coming 
Conference will be their eradication. 

Another great sign of Educational progress was the importance given 
to the subject in {dl its bearings at the last Conference of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of recalling our readers' attention to a portion of the admirable 
address of the Hon. W. Cowper, president of the Section on Education, 
that the hints thus given may be immediately considered, and vigorous 
and continued endeavours be made for the advancement of educational 
science. 



2 BlTBOSP£CT AKD PBOSPKCT. 

" EdocatioiL,*' he said, ^' is strictly a science, and is c:il:ivi:ed as such 
in Germany, under the name of Poedagogy ; and yei. if we compare it 
with other sciences of less interest and more remo:e from general 
observation, we most be struck by observing how little i: h&s received of 
scientific investigation. Astronomers are foxmd to devote tneir lives 
to patient observations of the phenomena of the skies, and to continuous 
records of the movements of heavenlv bodies : botanists can tell the 
effect on plants of different climates and different modes of c::Invation ; 
and geologists delight to detect the traces of the great convulsions which 
have moved the strata of the earth : vet no similar diligence or zeal has 
stimulated educationists to record the successive stages bv which the 
infant mind advances to maturitv. or to ascen^n. bv svstematic eenerali- 
zation, the results on children of different treatmen: and different modes 
of tuition, or to trace the bearing on education of successive revolutions 
in mental philosophy. But, interesting and important as are the obser- 
▼mtions and study of the material world, no one will deny that the study 
of the mind of man, and of the means of developing its power by education, 
is still a more important and noble pursuit, and that success in ascertain- 
ing the fixed principles of this science would confer an inestimable 
boon on mankind. One first and greatest want is a collection and 
generalization of facts, sufficient to form a basis for our deductions and 
condnsions. Our information respecting particular methods of education 
seldom embraces their ultimate results, whereas we require to know their 
effects, not merely within the sphere of the school-room, but also in that 
after life for which they assume to be a preparation. The scientific 
treatment of education would be aided by more precise appreciation of 
tlie Talue and proper admixture of the various methods of teaching. 
The methods of individual, of simultaneous, and of mutual instruction, 
lunre successively come into use, and it would be important to determine 
tibe occasions to which they are severally adapted. Among other matters 
on which more settled conclusions must be reached before education can 
assnme the regular proportions of a science, are the degree in which 
emulation shoidd be encouraged, the right uses of rewards and punish- 
ments, the efficacy of prizes, and the respective advantages of oral and 
written examinations." 

IMd our space permit, there are many other happy omens of progress 
to which we might refer, we must content ourselves however with bare 
mention of the universal and increasing desire felt by all sections of the 
pfofession for a general union of its niuts for the general good. We 
need not enlarge upon the advantages likely to accrue from an union of 
the Tast body of educators by the bonds of mutual interest, S3rmpatfiy, 
and love ; enabled to speak with the voice of authority, and anxious to 
eombine in forwarding every great measure calculated to promote the 
mcnral, intellectual, or physical welfare of the people, and to hasten the 
zeign of peace and goodwill among men. 

" It is not by a variety of associations that this can be effected : these, 
indeed, are most praiseworthy and beneficial in themselves, strengthen- 
ing the teachers hy an interchange of opinion regarding the practical 
working of various plans, and by the enunciation of the principles, and 
tlie Taned views of experienced members ; but how powerful a body, and 
how effective for any good work, would be the union of all who, feeling 
tto raalitj of their mission, have by years of study and training properly 
* tibemselTefl for educatioiud work. 
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** The various classes of teachers are separated by almost imperceptible 
ffradations ; we can only draw the line, as one of qualification. Whether 
me object of our tuition be a prince's or a peasant's child, there is the 
same work presented to us, demanding an equal application of skill, an 
equal responsibility to God. For there is the training of the same 
faculties ; the one, perhaps, from contending influences, requiring more 
of our energies ; the same immortal soul to be made fit for the reception 
of Divine truths."* 

We close our remarks on this point by expressing our earnest hope 
that the present year shall not close until a union so desirable shall have 
been effected. 



1 



EFFECTS OF EXERCISE AFTER A HEARTY MEAL. 

T is scarcely possible to over-estimate the discomfort which arises firom in- 
dulging in violent exercise immediatelv after a hearty meal ; and particu- 
larly during the training of the young. Those who know aught of the routine 
of schools, may call to mind many instances of this — ^instances which have not 
only tended to injure mental and bodily development, but which have given 
rise to positive injustice, and much unmerited unhappiness. Some well-meaning 
preceptor, on rising from the dinner-table, thus addresses his pupils : '* Our time 
18 very precious. You know that I am anxious for you to get through your 
present course of studies as early as possible. But as you have been very diligent 
lliis morning, I wiU spare you an hour for a game of football. You will then 
come in all the more fresh for the performance of your afternoon duties, and I 
doubt not will continue to take great pains to do well, that we may have leisure 
for further relaxation in the evening.'* Out rush the happy throng, and the 
preceptor follows and encourages to activity — praises their prowess, adds spirit 
to theur game, and reaps gratification from the enjoyment of his boys. The sport 
at an end, they return to the school-room, and each sets ardently to work, 
anxious to show that he appreciates the little holiday. But first one pupil finds 
his attention flagging ; then another ; then a third. Time goes on, and studies 
progress but slowly. The preceptor gently reproves now this scholar, now that ; 
but inattention seems to be catching; none, or very few, are working with 
energy ; there appears a general idleness. The principal (who enjoyed the fresh 
air, without the violent asercise) feels eager for work. He tries to arouse his 
boys to their duties, but whout effect. He considers them lazy and ungrateful, 
and thinks it incumbent on him to be angry. The whole afternoon passes un* 
comfortably, and studies advance scarcely at all. Two or three pupUs (fortimate 
in not having felt hungry at dinner-time, or fi*om some other mcidental cause) 
have been successful in their endeavours, have gained several places in their 
classes, and are considered by the preceptor "good and thoughtful boys:" 
others feel themselves fallen in his estimation. When the pupils are left to 
themselves, " I don't know how it was," says one, " but I'm sure I tried to 
please. " So did I," says a second, " but somehow or other I could not work 
this afternoon." " Nor I," says a third, " I'm so sorry." " Let us," say three 
or four together, " ask if we may be called earlier to-morrow, and tiy to get it 
done before breakfast." Now, this is a simple picture of truth. And these are 
school-boys' troubles, and school-boys' feelings. And these things are constantly 
occurring. They are facts so common to so many schools, that there are few 
persons, accustomed to the routine of such establishments, but must call to 
mind numerous instances of afternoons passed in this manner. Here preceptor 

* The Rev. Taylor Jones, M.A., in his address to the members of the United 
Association of Schoolmasters, 1858. 
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and pupils all wished to act well — all strove to do their best — ^yet, all met with 
discomfiture. And why ? Because the Educational system was not based upon 
physiological principles. At the commencement of the afternoon studies, the 
food in many of the stomachs was in pretty well the same state as when first 
swallowed; the vital fluid was busy at the surface and extremities of each 
system ; at first the boys work energetically ; but soon the constitutional excite- 
ment produced in the play-ground subsides ; then there is a rush of blood to 
the abdominal regions — the more vigorous, because up to this period Nature 
has been thwarted in her good designs ; the various brains are now deprived of 
that full supply of arterial fluid requisite for the axjtive performance of their 
functions ; and hence the supposed idleness and ingratitude of the pupils, and 
consequent disappointment of the teacher. Probably one or two of the " good 
and thoughtful boys" are afficted with stomach trouble the day following, because 
their nervous energy, directed by an anxious will, enabled them to keep up in 
their brains an imdue circulation of the blood' which Nature required for the 
digestive processes. — Tlie Third of Hopley''s Series on the Education of Man^ 



METROPOLITAN SCHOOL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

AT a general meeting of national schoolmasters and schoolmistresses held in 
Exeter Hall on Saturday, October 23rd, the above Society was formed, 
for the purpose of promoting the cultivation of Vocal Music in elementary 
schools. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the value of such a Society, as we 
have snfficient argument upon that point, in the fact of so much importance 
being now attached to the Musical Education of the children in our schools, 
and all teachers are aware of the beneficial efiects produced on their pupils by 
the practise of vocal music. Music afibrds one of the best means of over- 
coming a great practical difficulty, the establishment of a connexion with the 
elder scholars after they have left school. 

It^ is proposed that one of the features of the Society shall be Annual 
Festivals, similar to the one of the 8th of May last : surpassing it however in at 
least the one point of pecuniary advantage. Although it is anticipated that 
the pecuniary liabilities of the Society, in carrying out their undertaking, will 
in the end be so far exceeded by the profits, that a considerable sum may be 
annually voted for the benefit of some valuable institution in connexion with 
elementary education, it is necessary nevertheless that funds be raised to defray 
the expenses incurred, in adopting the measures requisite to conduce to a 
successful result. A small subscription has therefore been fixed upon and the 
committee earnestly hope, that teachers and others interested in tne cause of 
education, will not be backward in rendering them 111 the assistance in their 
power, as it is only by their hearty co-operation that the success of this Society 
can be insured. 

The rules are sufficiently definite perhaps to indicate plainly the part to be 
taken in the Society by Honorary Memoers on the one hand, and Teachers, 
Pupil-Teachers, and Scholars, on the other ; the committee however have 
deemed it advisable to adopt special cards of connexion with the Society. 
Those for the masters and mistresses will constitute the holder thereof a full 
member of the Society, those for pupil teachers and scholars — which can be 
held only at the discretion of the master or mistress — will indicate assistant 
membership, and those for honorary members will admit the possessor to the 
rehearsals. The required number of these various tickets will be forwarded 
to members on ai)plication, and on jreceipt (by the Secretary) of the subscrip- 
tion or donation in accordance with the rules. To meet a contingency which 
may occur in certain districts, and with certain teachers, Mr. Martin has 
consented to open a class of instruction in some central position in town, for 
the benefit of such teachers and pupil-teachers as may be desirous of improving 
their ability in singing at sight, and their powers generally in vocal execution. 
Particulars of the arrangements, as soon as completed, for the formation of 
this class, will be forwarded to all who in the meantime may address any 
inquiries to the Secretary with the view of joining the class. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UPPER AND MIDDLE-CLASS 

SCHOOLMASTERS. 

DR. HUMPHREYS, Head Master of the Cheltenham Grammar School, and 
President of the Royal College of Preceptors, delivered an address at 
Stroud, on Thursday evening, Dec. 23, on " Education," in which he took occasion 
to refer to the approaching Conference of Upper and Middle-class School- 
masters in London. S. S. Marlin, Esq., of Kin^ Stanley House, presided. 

Dr. Humphreys observed, that they were all doubtless familiar with the various 
discussions which have lately taken place in reference to the New University 
Middle-class Examinations, and had heard of the National Conference of Upper 
and Middle-class Schoolmasters, about to meet in the Guildhall, London, on the 
6th of January, and the advertisement in the Times, convening which, he read. 
He proposed in this lecture to give some account of the proposed objects of that 
Conference. They would hardly, perhaps, see why he should mention the new 
University examinations in such close connexion with the approaching Confer- 
ence : he would therefore at once say, that the latter movement has to a great 
extent originated in the former. When the University plan was first mooted, he 
saw the great national importance which, if successful, it must speedily assume ; 
and the result of the first experiment had confirmed the correctness of these 
views. The publication of the University Honour Lists would alone be sufficient 
to attract into the arena of competition, candidates fix)m every school, public or 
private, throughout the land, and thus the examination system, which was 
avowedly instituted with a view of testing and improving the education given at 
private middle-class schools, must extend its influence and secure a powerfiil 
sway over all the middle and upper-class education of the coimtry. Experience 
was daily confirming this conclusion, and weighty and solemn thoughts were con- 
nected with it. To avoid all misunderstandmg, he declared, that he and those 
acting with him, were thoroughly fiiendly to the new system, and grateful to the 
Universities for the liberal public spirit they had shown in inaugurating it; but 
being profoimdly impressed with the immense and important influence which it 
must, when more fully developed exercise, they desired to see it made as perfect 
and as fair as possible in all its arrangements, and all due precautions taken to 
prevent its encroaching upon, or ever interfering with, any of those great princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty, which are far dearer to the heart of every true- 
Dom Briton, than any amount of scholastic and intellectual knowledge. Not 
that he for a moment insinuated that the Universities, in organizing such a 
plan, ever contemplated any encroachment upon those great principles ; but it was 
his individual opinion, that unless certain precautions were adopted — ^the most 
effective of which he held to be the drawing of public attention constantly to this 
operation — ^there was no little danger of such an unhappy result. One chief 
object they had in convening this Conference was to discuss, in a moderate and 
practical spirit, the probable influence and bearing of this examination system 
upon the education of the country, and afterwards to give public expression to 
the conclusions at which they shoiild arrive. They also proposed to communi- 
cate those conclusions in a respectful manner to the University Boards, though 
all necessity for doing that might, they trusted, be obviated by the presence of 
members of those Boards, whom the Conference had invited to come and take 
part in their proceedings, or, if they should prefer it, to be witnesses of them. 
The principal subject to be discussed at the Conference, and which would in 
itsdf be sufficient to engage the whole and imdivided attention of many such 
meetings, was, " The deficiencies and errors existing in upper and middle-class 
education, male and female, and the best means of supphring and remedyii^ 
them." They had purposely included ^emafe education, because it was their 
conviction, that many as were the deficiencies and errors in the education of 
boys, those of which girls were too often the victims were greater, and more loudly 
demanded ti^e prompt application of a remedy. The attendance of ladiefi "vtm 
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tlierelbre invited, aiid he should propose that in future they should also be invited 
to read papers. That was not the place to enter into a detail of the measures to 
be proposed at the Conference, nor could he do more than express his individual 
opinion ; but there were certain general points on which they were all pretty 
well agreed. He had already stated the great importance of rendering the new 
University system of examinations as fair and perfect as possible ; and the School- 
masters of England thought, in no vain or prcsum])tuous spiiit, that they could 
render very efficient aid to the Universities in effocting that object, nor could 
they bring themselves to believe, tliat if that aid were tendered in a moderate 
ana respectful manner, and in a direction tliat could not in the least encroach 
upon the proper authority and power of the Universities, that those great and 
learned bodies would show a spirit so opposite to their late liberality as to reject 
it. Another principle on which they were agreed was, that the most efficient 
step towards improving education, was to render masters and mistresses 
thoroughly quahfied for their work. It was as a step in that direction 
that this very Conference was proposed. The masters and mistresses of 
upper and middle schools, had hitherto stood aloof as separate solitary miits ; 
whereas, if sound education was really to advance, there must be a full and fre- 
quent interchange of opinion, thought, and feeling, among all the members of the 
body, so that the results of individual experience might be brought periodically 
into one conunon treasury, from which, after being duly digested and arranged, 
they should go forth again for the general benefit. Again, he and many others 
believed that the gaining of an acknowledged prof essional status for the profession 
of Teacher, on a par with the church, the bar, and the medical profession, was an 
absolute essential in the establishment of a sound system of general education. 
Entertaining these views, it had been his object for many years to bring about an 
xmion of the profession through the College of Preceptors : and notwithstanding 
much public and private opposition — an opposition which lately assumed a form 
very adverse to the manly and straightforward spirit of Englishmen — ^he, and those 
actmg with him, entertained strong hopes of success, and that at no distant period. 
Dr. Humphreys then read copious extracts from an address he delivered at the 
general meeting of the Royal College of Preceptors, on the 26th June last, and 
also from some leading articles contributed by him to the English Journal of 
EducaMon for November and December, in which these views were more fully 
stated. He particularly stated that these views were his individual opinions, and 
that neither the Committee of the Conference nor the Council of the College, 
must be held answerable for them. He hoped to advocate the same opinions on 
the 6lJi January, but whether they would be, endorsed by the meeting would only 
then be seen. He concluded by reading the following letter he had received from 
Lord John Russell: — 

"Pembroke Lodge, Richmond, Dec. 18, 1858. 

" Dear Sir, — ^I only received your letter this morning, iirforming me of the 
meeting at one o'clock to-day. I trust the resolutions of the Conference will be 
practical and moderate, and will tend rather to correct the defects than to oppose 
the substance of the course pursued by the Universities in reference to middle- 
class education. I should be very sorry if two bodies equally bent on public 
improvement should appear as antagonistic rather than as friends. 

" I remain, yours truly, J. Russell." 

The Rev. E. Davies then proposed, and the Rev. W. Wheeler seconded 
the following resolution, which was carried unanimously : — 

" That this meeting, having heard Dr. Humphreys' exposition of the plan and 
objects of the National Conference on upper and middle-class education, about 
to be held in London, approves of those objects, and is of opinion that the 
Conference is likely to be productive of great benefit to education, especially if 
it be conducted on the wise and moderate spirit recommended by Lord John 
Russell.** 

Votes of thanks to Dr. Humphreys and the Chairman terminated the pro- 
ecedings. 
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INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

THE next open competition for appointments takes place in July next, 
when 40 vacancies are to be competed for. The following regu- 
lations have been issued by the Civil Service Commissioners, who have 
now the conducting of these examinations : — 

** Regulations. 

" 1. In July, 1859, an examination of candidates will be held. Fortv candi- 
dates will be selected, if so many shall be found duly qualified. Of these, 25 
will be selected for the Presidency of Bengal, 8 for that of Madras, and 7 for 
that of Bombay. Notice will hereafter be given of the days and place of exami- 
nation. 

"2. Any natural-bom subject of Her Majesty who shall be desirous of 
entering the civil service of India will be entitled to be examined at such 
examination, provided he shall, on or before the 1st of May, 1859, have trans- 
mitted to the Civil Service Commissioners, Dean's-yard, London, S.W. : — 

" (a) A certificate of his birth, showing that his age on the 1st of May, 1859, 
will be above 18 years and under 22 years. 

** (b) A certificate, signed b]^ a phvsician or surgeon, of his having no disease, 
constitutional afiection, or bodily mnrmity, unfittmg him for the civil service of 
India. 

" (c) Satisfactory proof of good moral character. 

" (d) A statement of those of the branches of knowledge hereinafter enu- 
merated in which he desires to be examined. 

"3. In any case in which a doubt may arise as to the eligibility of a candidate 
in respect of age, health, or character, such inquiries as may be necessary will 
be instituted by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

"4. The examination will take place only in the following branches of 
knowledge : — 

Marks. 
English Language and Literature : — 

Composition ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• *** *** ••• 500 

English Literature and Histoiy, including that of the Laws and Consti- 

^Quon ••• *** •■• *** *** *** *** *** *** *** ■i,uUv 

1,500 

Language, Literature, and History of Greece 750 

jj ,, „ Rome ... •.. ... ... 750 

. .i ,, jr ranee ... ... ... ... tS/o 

jj ,, ' ,, Germany ... ... ... •.• 375 

J. „ ,, Italy ••• ••• ••• ... 375 

Matnematics, pure and mixed ... *.. ••• ••• ... ... ... 1,250 

Natural Science ; that is, Chymistry, Electricity, and Magnetism, Natural 

History, Geology, and Mmeralogy ... 500 

%* No candidate will be alloweato be examined in more than three 
of the branches of knowledge included under this head, and the 
total (500 marks) may be obtained by adequate proficiency in any 

three. 

Moral Sciences ; that is. Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy 500 

Sanscrit Language and Literature ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 500 

Arabic Language and Literature ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 500 

7,375 
" 5. The merit of the persons examined will be estimated by marks, and the 
numbers set opposite to each branch in the preceding regulation denote the 
greatest number of marks that can be obtained m respect to it. 

" 6. No candidate will be allowed any marks in respect of any subject of ex- 
amination, unless he shall be considered to possess a competent knowledge of 
that subject. 
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'^'7.* The examination will be conducted by means of printed questions and 
written answers, and by viva voce examination, as may be aeemed necessary. 

*' 8. The marks obtained by each candidate, in respect of each of the 
subjects in which he shall have been examined, will be added up, and the names 
of the 40 candidates who shall have obtained a greater aggregate number of 
marks than an^ of the remaining candidates will be set forth in order of merit, 
and such candidates shall be deemed to be selected candidates for the civil service 
of India. They shall be permitted to choose, according to the order in which 
they stand, as long as any choice remains, the presidency to which they shall be 
appointed. 

"9. In Julv, 1860, a further examination of the selected candidates will take 
place in the following subjects : — 

Marks. 
1 1 oanscnc ••• •• •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •*• duu 

X Vernacular Languages of India (each) 350 

Each candidate may name one or two languages. If he name one only, he 
must name either Sanscrit or a vernacular language current in the presidency 
which he has selected. 

2. The History and Geography of India •• 500 

3. The General Principles of Jurisprudence and the Elements pf Hindoo 

and Mahomedan Law ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,000 

4. Political Economy 500 

In this, as in the preceding examination, the merit of the candidates examined 
will be estimated by marks, and the numbers set opposite to each subject denote 
the greatest number of marks that can be obtained in respect of it. The examina- 
tion will be conducted by means of printed questions and written answers, and by 
viva voce examination, as may be deemed necessary. 

** 10. No candidate will be permitted to proceed to India until he shall have 
passed the flirther examination, or after he shall have attained the age of 24 years. 

** 11. The selected candidates who at the further examination shall be found to 
have a competent knowledge of the subjects specified in regulation 9, shall be 
adjudg^to have passed, and to be entitled to be appointed to the civil service of 
India. 

** 12. Hie seniority in the civil service of India of the selected candidates shall be 
determined according to the order in which they stand on the list residting from 
the further examination. 

" 13. No person will, even after passing the further examination, be allowed to 
proceed to India unless he shall comply with the regulations in force at the time for 
the civil service in India, and shall be of sound bodily health and good moral 
character. The Civil Service Commissioners will require such further evidence on 
these points as they may deem necessary before granting their certificate of 
qualification. 

** 14. Applications from persons desirous to be admitted as candidates are to be 
addressed to the secretary to the Civil Service Commissioners, Dean's-yard, 
London, S. W. 

**Note. — The Secretary of State for India in Council has authorized the Civil 
Service Commissioners to state that, with the view of meeting the expenses to be 
incurred by selected candidates daring the interval which must elapse before they 
can proceed to India, it is his Lordship's intention to allow the sum of £100 to 
each selected candidate who shall have passed the further examination in July, 
1860, to the satisfaction of the commissioners, and shall have complied witl> such 
rales as may be laid down for the guidance of selected candidates." 
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THE PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM AND ITS ERRORllt^*.";^' ~"oV. 

AS the result of his investigations, Pestalozzi assumed as a fundamentar"' '^^ 
principle, that education, in order to fit man for his destination, 
must proceed according to the laws of nature. To adopt the language of 
his followers — that it must not act as an arbitrary mediator between the 
child and nature, between man and God, pursuing its own artificial 
arrangements, instead of the indications of Providence — that it should 
assist the course of natural development, instead of doing it violence — 
that it should watch and follow its progress, instead of attempting to 
make out a path agreeably to a preconceived system. 

In view of this principle he did not choose, like Basedow, to cultivate 
the mind in a material way, merely by inculcating and engrafting every 
thing relating to external objects, and giving mechanical skill. He sought, 
on the contrary, to develope, and exercise, and strengthen the faculties of 
the child, by a steady course of excitement to self-activity, with a limited 
degree of assistance to his eJBTorts. 

In opposition to the haste, and blind groping of many teachers without 
system, he endeavoured to find the proper point for commencing, and to 
proceed in a slow and gradual, but uninterrupted course, from one point 
to another — always waiting until the first should have a certain degree of 
distinctness in the mind of the child, before entering upon the exhibition 
of the second. To pursue any other course would only give superficial 
knowledge, which would neither afford pleasure to the child, nor promote 
its real progress. 

He opposed the undue cultivation of the memory and understanding 
as hostile to true education. He placed the essence of education in the 
harmonious and uniform development of every faculty, so that the body 
should not be in advance of the mind, and that in the development 
of the mind, neither the physical powers, nor the affections,^ should be 
neglected ; and that skill in action should be acquired at the same time 
with knowledge. ^Vhen this point is secured we may know that educa- 
tion has really begun, and that it is not merely superficial. 

He required close attention, and constant reference to the peculiarities 
of every child, and of each sex, as well as to the characteristics of the 
people among whom he lived, in order that he might acquire the develop- 
ment and qualifications necessary for the situation to which the Creator 
destined him, when he gave him these active faculties, and be prepared to 
labour successfully for those among whom he was placed by his birth. 

While Basedow introduced a multitude of subjects of instruction into 
the schools, without special regard to the development of the intellectual 
powers, Pestalozzi considered this plan as superficial. He limited the 
elementary subjects of instruction to form, number, and language, as the 
essential condition of definite and distinct knowledge ; and believed that 
these elements should be taught with the utmost possible simplicity, 
comprehensiveness, and mutual connectioii. 

Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, desired, that instruction should com- 
mence "with the intuition or simple perception of external objects and 
their relations. He was not, however, satisfied with this alone, but 
wished the art • of observing should also be acquired. He thought the 
things perceived of less consequence than the cultivation of the perceptive 

c ' •••• '■ 
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powers, which shondd enable the child to observe completely, — to exhaust 
the subjects which should be brought before his mind. 

While the Philanthropinists attached great importance to special 
exercises of reflection, Pestalozzi would not make this a subject of sepa- 
rate study. He maintained that every subject of instruction should be 
properly treated, and thus become an exercise of thought ; and believed, 
that lessons on number, and proportion, and size, would give the best 
occasion for it. 

Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, attached great importance to arithmetic, 
particularly to mental arithmetic. He valued it, however, not merely in 
the limited view of its practical usefulness, but as an excellent means of 
strengthening the mind. He also introduced geometry into the element- 
ary- schools, and the art connected with it, of modelling and drawing 
beautiful objects. He wished, in this way, to train the eye, the hand, 
and the touch, for that more advanced species of drawing which had not 
been thought of before. Proceeding from the simple and intuitive, to 
the more complicated and difEcult forms, he arranged a series of 
exercises so gradual and complete, that the method of teaching this 
subject was soon brought to a good degree of perfection. 

The Philanthropinists introduced the instruction of language into the 
common schools, but limited it chiefly to the writing of letters and pre- 
paration of essays. But Pestalozzi was not satisfied with a lifeless 
repetition of the rules of grammar, nor yet with mere exercises for 
common life. He aimed at a development of the laws of language 
from within — an introduction to its internal nature and construction and 
pecidiar spirit — which would not only cultivate the intellect, but also 
improve the aflections. It is impossible to do justice to his method of 
instruction on this subject, in a brief sketch like the present — but those 
who have witnessed its progress and results, are fully aware of its 
character and value. 

Like Basedow, Rochow and others, Pestalozzi introduced vocal music 
into the circle of school studies, on account of its powerful influence on 
the heart. But he was not satisfied that the children should learn to 
sing a few melodies by note or by ear. He wished them to know the 
rules of melody and rythm, and dynamics — to pursue a regular course of 
instruction^ descending to its very elements, and rendering the musical 
notes as familiar as the sounds of the letters. The extensive work of 
Nageli and Pfeiffer, has contributed very much to give this branch of 
instruction a better form. 

He opposed the abuse which was made of the Socratic method in 
many of the Philanthropic and other schools, by attempting to draw 
something out of children before they had received any knowledge. He 
recommends on the contrary, in the early periods of instruction, the estab- 
lished method of dictation by the teacher, and repetition by the scholar, 
with a proper regard to rhythm, and at a later period, especially in the 
mathematical and other subjects which involve reasoning, the modem 
method, in which the teacher merely gives out the problems in a proper 
order, and leaves them to be solved by the pupils, by the exertion of 
their own powers. 

Pestalozzi opposes strenuously the opinion that religious instruction 
should be addressed exclusively to the understanding ; and shows that 
religion lies deep in the hearts of men, and that it should not be en- 
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stamped from without, but developed from within; that the basis of 
religious feeling is to be found in the childish disposition to iove, to 
thankfulness, to veneration, obedience and confidence toward its parents ; 
that these should be cultivated and strengthened and directed toward 
God ; and that religion should be formally treated of at a later period in 
connection with the reelings thus excited. As he requires the mother to 
direct the first development of all the faculties of her child, he assigns 
to her especially the* task of first cultivating the religious feelings. 

Pestalozzi agreed with Basedow, that mutual affection ought to reign 
between the educator and the pupil both in the house and in the school, 
in order to render education effectual and useful. He was, therefore, as 
little disposed as Basedow, to sustain school despotism : but he did not 
rely on artificial excitements, such as those addressed to emulation. He 
preferred that the children should find their best reward in the conscious- 
ness of increased intellectual vigour ; and expected the teacher to render 
the instruction so attractive, that the delightful feeling of progress should 
be the strongest excitement to industry and to morality. 

PestaloEzi attached as much importance to the cultivation of the bodily 
powers, and the exercise of the senses, as the Philanthropinists, and in 
ais publication^, pointed out a graduated course for this purpose. But 
as Gutsmuths, Vieth, Jahn, and Clias treated this subject very fully, 
nothing further was written concerning it by his immediate followers. 

Such are the great principles which entitle Pestalozzi to the high 
praise of having given a more natural, a more comprehensive and deeper 
foundation for education and instruction, and of having called into bemg 
a method which is far superior to any that preceeded it. 

Bat with all the excellencies of the system of education adopted by 
Pestalozzi, truth requires us to state it also involves serious defects. 

1. In his zeal for the improvement of the mind itself, and for those 
modes of instruction which were calculated to develope and invigorate 
its faculties, Pestalozzi forgot too much the necessity of general positive 
knowledge, as the material for thought and for practicsd use in future 
life. The pupils of hia establishment, instructed on his plan, were too 
often dismissed with intellectual powers which were vigorous and acute, 
but without the stores of knowledge important for immediate use — well 
qualified for mathematical and abstract reasoning, but not prepared to 
apply it to the business of common life. 

2. He commenced with intuitive mathematical studies too early, 
attached too much importance to them, and devoted a portion of time to 
them, which did not allow a reasonable attention to other studies, and 
which prevented the regular and harmonious cultivation of other powers, 

3. The method of instruction was also defective in one important point. 
Simplification was carried too far, and continued too long. The mind 
became so accustomed to receive knowledge divided into its most simple 
elements and smallest portions, that it was not prepared to embrace 
complicated ideas, or to make those rapid strides in investigation and 
conclusion, which is one of the most important results of a sound educa- 
tion, and which indicates the most valuable kind of mental vigour, both 
for scientific purposes and for practical life. 

4. He attached too little importance to testimony as one of the sourci^ 
of our knowledge, and devoted too little attention to historical trutii. 
He was accustomed to observe, that history was but a " tissue of lies ; • ^ 
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and forgot that it was necesary to occupy the pupil with man, and with 
moral events, as well as with nature and matter, if we wish to cultivate 
properly his moral powers, and elevate him above the material world. 

5. But, above all, it is to be regretted, that in reference to religious 
education, he fell into an important error of his predecessors. His too 
exclusive attention to mathematical and scientific subjects, tended, like 
the system of Basedow, to give his pupils the habit of undervaluing 
historical evidence, and of demanding rational deinonstration for every 
truth, <M? of requiring the evidence of their senses, or something analogous 
to it, to whidi they were constantly called to appeal in their studies of 
Natural History. 

It is precisely in this way, that many men of profound scientific attain^ 
ments, have been led to reject the evidence of revelation, and som^, even^ 
stifange aBit may seem, to deny the existence of Him, whose works and 
laws they study* In some of the early Pestalozzian schools, feelings of 
this nature were particularly cherished by the habit of asserting a false- 
hood in the lessons on Mathematics or Natural History, and calling upon 
the pupils to contradict it or disprove it, if they did not admit its truth. 
No improvement of the intellectual powers can, in our view, compensate 
for the injury to the moral sense, and the diminished respect for truth, 
which will naturally arise from such a course. 

6. While Pestalozzi disapproved of the attempts of the Philanthropi- 
nists to draw forth from the minds of children before they had stores of 
knowledge, he seemed to forget the application of his principle to moral 
subjects, or to imagine that this most elevated species of knowledge was 
innate. He attempted, too much, to draw from the minds of his pupils, 
those great truths of religion and the spiritual world, which Can only be 
acquired from revelation I and thus led them td imagine they were com- 
petent to judge on this subject without external aid. It is obvious that 
such a course would fall in most unhappily with the tendencies produced 
by other parts of the plan, and that we could not hope to educate in such 
a mode, a truly Christian community. 

The personal character of Pestaloizi also influenced his views and 
methods of education on religious subjects. He was remarkably the 
creature of powerful impulses, which were usually of the most mild and 
benevolent kind ; and he preserved a child-likfe character^ in this respect, 
even to old age. It was probably this tertlj)erament which led him to 
estimate, at a low rate, the importance of positive religious truth in the 
education of children, and to maintain, that the mete habit of faith and 
love, if cultivated toward earthly friends and benefactors, would, of course, 
be transferred to our heavenly Father, whenever his character should be 
exhibited to the mind of the child. The fundamental error of this view 
was established by the unhappy experience of his own institution-. His 
own example afforded the most striking evidence, that the noblest impulses, 
riot directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and ruin, 
. and thus defeat their own ends. As an illustration of this, it may b6 
mentioned, that on one of those occasions, frequently occurring, on which 
he was reduced to extremity for want of the means of suppljring his large 
family, he borrowed four hundred dollars from a friend for the purpose. 
In going hom^e he met a peasant, wringing his hands in despair for the 
loss of his cow. PestalosQzi put the entire bag of money into his hands, 
and ran off to escape his thank's. These circumstances, combined with 
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the want of ta(;t, in reference to the affairs of common life, materially 
impaired his powers of usefulness as a practical instructor of youth. The 
5*apid progress of his ideas rarely allowed him to execute his own plans ; 
and, in accordance with his own system, too much time was employed in 
the profound development of principles, to admit of much attention to 
their practical application. 

But, as one of his admirers observed, it was his province to educate 
ideas, and not children. He combated, with unshrinking boldness and 
untiring perseverance, through a long life, the prejudices and abuses of 
the age, in reference to education, both by his example and by hi« 
numerous publications. He attacked, with great vigour, and no small 
degree of success, that favourite maxim of bigotry and tyranny, that 
"obedience and devotion are the legitimate offspring of ignorance. He 
<lenounced that degrading system, which considers it enough to enable 
man to procure a subsistence for himself and his offspring — and in this 
Ynanner, merely to place him on a level with the beast of the forest, and 
which deems everything lost, whose value cannot be estimated in money. 
He urged upon the consciences of patents and rulers, with an energy 
approaching that of the ancient prophets, the solemn duties which Divine 
Providence had imposed upon them, in committing to their charge, the 
present and future destinies of their fellow-beings. In this way, he 
produced an impulse, which pervaded the continent of Europe, and which, 
t)y means of his popular and theoretical works, reached the cottages of 
the poor and the palaces of the great. His institution at Yverdun was 
crowded with men of every nation ; not merely those who were led by 
the same impulse which inspired him, but by the agents of kings and 
Noblemen, and public institutions who came to make themselves ac- 
quainted with his principles, in order to become his fellow-labourers in 
other countries.*' — Barnard's American Journal of Education, 



HOW A MASTER OUGHT TO REFORM HIS CLASS. 

IT is matter of everyday complaint that children have no inclination 
for learning, that they will not «tudy unless they are compelled to 
do so, and that it is only by constraint that one can make them pay a 
little attention ; they are inattentive, and their minds are absent when 
anything is being explained to them, and it is almost impossible to make 
them listen even for a fe\<r minutes. While some are being instructed, 
'blhers are talking and wrangling ; they trouble the class and interrupt 
the teacher twenty times during a lesson. 

iSioifr, Ihfeii, can one obtain, from children of such dispositions, silence, 
application and progress ? 

1 confess it is very difficult, and no one, I think, ever pretended to 
afSrm that teaching was an easy task, especially when one has to teach 
the first rudiments to children. Therefore, society ought to esteem and 
be higMy grateful to those men who devote themselves to a work so 
nsefol, but so difficult. However, if the task be difficult, it is not in^ 
suntiotmtafble. In order to convince ourselves of this, let us only 
consider that there are many schools were children ai© still assiduouB 
«md iHcliif^d to learn, and where their progress answers the exertions of 
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their masters ! Ought not the success of such to inspire us with courage 
and the reasonable expectation of similar results ? But, those masters, 
say some, are more favourably circumstanced than we. It is a mistake ; 
a master's mission is full of obstacles in any situation, for it is always 
and everywhere man with his feebleness and faults, that is the subject 
of his study and the object of his labours. Nevertheless we see masters 
who succeed as well in countries the least as the most advanced in 
knowledge ; there are, in the same district, schools both good and bad. 
Pupils in the former, it is said, are more docile and more assiduous ; the 
parents are more fond of learning, and they inspire their children with 
a taste for it, they send them to school with more punctuality, and they 
keep them longer there. That may be ; but why should there be a 
difference between one school and another situate in adjoining districts ? 
They are always the same men one has to do with, and the same children 
to be brought up. The human race is the same everywhere ; if it differs, 
as one often sees, in places adjacent to each other, should not the cause 
of it be sought in the difference of habits, which certain causes have pro- 
duced, but, which other causes could alter or modify ? If children are docile 
and studious in so many schools, while they are disobedient and idle in 
so many others, is it not plain enough that the former are under the 
influence of one or more good masters, while, the others, on the contrary, 
have been subjected till now, to a bad system ? A good master can be 
as successful in one place as in another. It has been necessary to make 
reforms everywhere, let us also reform our school, for there is not the 
slightest doubt of success ; but, in order to succeed, let us commence 
the work at the beginning. 

It is an easy thing to complain of children, but it is not so easy to 
reclaim them; instead of reforming the children — which ought to be the 
end, and not the beginning of the task — let us first try to reform our- 
selves ; we must examine things calmly, and endeavour to discover if we 
are not partly the cause of the faults for which we reproach our pupils, 
and see, if by changing our system, we can succeed in reforming their 
conduct. We know well enough what ought to be done in order to 
transform the minds of the children, and to gain their love and confi- 
dence ; coidd we not also do something with regard to their instruction ? 

When children are in class, their attention is scattered; they are 
always prattling and making a noise. Why is that ? It is because they 
are either unemployed or that they are inattentive to their studies. 
During the lessons, they are inattentive, and it is necessary every moment 
to make them mind what is being said. What is the cause of this ? It 
is because the subject does not interest them, for children are always 
intent upon what attracts their attention. But why are children careless, 
inattentive, and without an inclination to study ? The fault is attributed 
to them, but does it not lay partly on us ? Let us see, if by tracing the 
cause to its origin, we do not help to produce these faults. 

There is, for example, a child, six or seven years old, who comes to 
school for the first time. Up to that day he has never been set to any 
duty. He has enjoyed a perfect freedom, spending almost the whole day 
in the open air, playing, running, jumping, and quite free in all his 
motions. This poor child is kept from that moment shut up for three 
consecutiye hours thrice every day ; not content with this, we compel 
him to sit motionless on a bench for hours together, without making the 
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east noise or gesture, for fear of troubling the class, and often without 
having a table before him on which he may rest himself. In order to 
obtain from him this silence and immobility, we make him hold in his 
hands the whole day a spelling-book, in which he can see nothing but 
white and black, the child being unable for a long time to study alone ; 
and this torture, which is repealed for weeks and months, is hardly inter- 
rupted by a half-hour's lessons or exercises, during which time he is a 
litUe released from his martyrdom. Must one be astonished after that if 
the child, being subjected to such an uncomfortable position, bestirs and 
stretches himself, in order to ease his benumbed body ; if he feels wearied, 
gapes and sleeps ; or if to keep himself awake, talks, laughs, or teases 
his class-fellow r can we wonder if the school appears to him a dull 
place, and that after being in that continual state of weariness und un- 
comfortableness for months, and sometimes for years, he hates the school 
and everything belonging to it ? It would be a cause for astonishment 
did it happen otherwise. 

When the child begins to learn reading, what does he see ? After the 
letters he sees syllables ; after the syllables, words ; and after the words, 
phrases. But how long will it be before he can take an interest in what 
he reads ? How can he feel an inclination for it ? Are masters careful to 
make him understand the pleasure which is derived from reading 
by reading to him things that may please him? Do they afterwards 
explain to the child what he reads, instead of confining themselves to 
make him read with ease, and do they assist him to imderstand ? Time 
flies, and children get tired of reading as well as of everything else. 

Does religious instruction, which comes next, relieve this monotony ? 
Not in the least. They are taught the prayers first, and afterwards the 
small catechisms ; this is quite necessary, but we must not conceal from 
ourselves that this can hardly interest a child. However, a knowledge of 
religion, which is as much required in a cultivated mind as in the most 
simple of hearts, is admirably adapted to the wants of youth. The Holy 
Scriptures, with its affecting narratives, its accounts of patriarchal life, and 
its episodes in the life of a family, and not in that of a nation, is in perfect 
harmony with the simplicity of youth. Every one knows how fond 
children are of stories ; the Holy Scriptures is a rich source, and yet we 
do not draw from it as would be required to render school life more 
agreeable ; instead of having recourse early to the stories in the Bible 
we put them off to give at a future time lessons in history. 

The duties of children could be easily varied by applying them to 
write early ; of all their studies this is one which pleases them most, they 
show activity for it, and are not passive as in most of their other studies, 
for they become sensible that they are doing something . They have such 
a need of action that they do cheerfully whatever can satisfy this want. 
This clearly indicates how careful we ought to be in the choice of the 
task we give tiiem. We soon destroy, unfortunately, the natural inclina- 
tion that a child feels for the Holy Scriptures by the erroneous system to 
which we subject them. 

For, what do we make him write first? The first exercise we give him, 
the first task, and almost the only one we compel him to do for a long 
time, is the rules of granunar, precisely the dullest of all studies. What 
interest can this poor child take in exercises of conjugations, always the 
same, to which is afterwards added repeated exercises of grammatical 
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analysis, still more tedious, and which is only interrupted by what the 
master dictates to him, the only thing, fortunately, that gives some relief 
to his wearied mixkL I 

We do not wish to expatiate on the system of teaching grammar, such 
as is followed generally : this article is not the proper place for it. We 
only wish to call the masters' attention to this subject, conjuring, them to 
ponder it seriously ; to put themselves in the place of the children, and 
to consider what is there attractive and interesting for their pupils in tbr* 
method of teaching. Is not the dryness of this method suflScient to 
disgust the scholars, and does it not contribute also to inspire them with 
a dislike for all other studies? There is one thing, the utility of which can be 
easily understood by children, that is arithmetic, which with the exercises 
of grammar takes up the greater part of their time in school. Children 
so often see grown persons reckon ; they also are so often in want of 
making up little accounts of their own, even in their plays, that they find 
out without trouble the usefulness of this sort of study. So that it is 
quite evident that they always take an interest in things the utility of 
which they can imderstand ; that is the reason why they show generally 
less reluctance for the first principles of arithmetic than for those of 
grammar; yet how many errors are conmiitted in leaching it? How 
many exercises could be done in which the child's love of activity could 
be gratified, encouraging him at the same time to go on cheerfully with 
his studies, as he would become sensible of the knowledge that he 
acquires, and of the benefit he may draw from it ! We do not wish to 
extend further an examination which embraces already the obligatory 
parts of primary instruction. What we have said on the subject ought 
to sufiice to all those men who wish sincerely to investigate how things 
pass in a great number of schools. All the defects of the actual system 
of education would be thus resumed. 

Children are not kept sufficiently employed, and their studies are too 
abstracted and monotonous ; no regard is paid to the wants of their age ; 
the exercises given them resemble each other too much in matter and 
form ; they make them study things that they cannot understand, and 
are subjected to a method too theoretic ; the utility of what they learn is 
not shown to them by the help of the numerous methods analogical with 
the wants of common life ; they are not assisted in their various studies, 
by making them learn too much with their books and not enough with 
their masters. 

Let preceptors review carefully the duties and studies children are 
applied to, the manner in which they are employed for years, and say 
conscientiously, if they think the whole of it engaging and attractive for 
a yoimg age. 

We must not delude ourselves respecting this. 

Pupils will never love instruction — will never have an inclination for 
learning, if they do not feel an interest in it; and without love of 
study or taste for learning we cannot reasonably expect either attention, 
application, or progress in a class. 

In order to reform our schools in this respect we must first learn to 
interest our pupils* — Translated /rom the Manual Ginerdles de V Instruct 
iion Primaire* 
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ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

EDUCATION cah be resumed in a triple culture, — ^physical, moral and 
intellectual ; which will produce a triple fruit, viz : a strong con- 
c^titution, a bright intellect, and a magnanimous soul : A strong consti- 
tution ; that is to say, a supple and vigorous body, well able to endure 
fatigue and to resist disease : A bright intellect ; meaning an upright 
juC^gment, general and special dispositions, and a mind susceptible of 
perpetually acquiring new riches without wasting those already obtained : 
A magnanimous and elevated soul ; able to meet what might be ex- 
acted, from personal honour and interest on one side, and from the honour 
and general interests of society on the other. Being thus formed, a 
young man will be able to repay what he owes to God, to society, to his 
family, and to himself. 

In fact, the principal and almost unique object of education is the soul, 
being considered as intelligence and as will ; but physical culture has 
also its moral importance, and because of the reaction which exists 
between the body and the soul, it must not be neglected. 

The duty of a mother with regard to her newly-born babe has been 
exaggerated by an eloquent philosopher ; it would be dangerous to delude 
oneself on this subject. Nature does not imperatively insist, in every case, 
that the mother must suckle the child ; on the contrary, it interdicts her 
this pleasure every time in which the suckling could not be effected undet 
conditions quite hygienic, as it always requires for the newly -bom infant 
the most healthy food and the most salubrious air. Nature requires also, 
that the laws it has established, with regard to this same food be not 
eluded. 

Physicians are now of the same opinion concerning the bad conse^ 
quences which may result from a mixed food, in which the absence or 
insufficiency of milk is supplied by pap, soup, and other things of the 
same kind. Those who get over this treatment, and who are called by 
Levret, saved by loathsome food, present, in almost every case, evident 
signs of physical weakness. 

In this, as in all the rest, the only wise maxim is, to help nature and 
not oppose it. 

I do not think I shall deviate from the subject by reminding parents of 
some forgotten prescriptions, which, nevertheless, form part of their 
duty, as being of the greatest importance in assuring that health and 
strength to their children, without which the best intellectual and moral 
education cannot produce but very unsatisfactory results. 

I recommend the advice of Dr. Lallimand, whose doctrines I have not, 
in other respects, to criticise — 

^'As soon as children are able to crawl on their hands and knees their 
parents long to see them standing on their feet. After they have been 
fox a time tightly swathed they are suspended by leading strings, or 
some other expedient, that they may the sooner learn to walk; but 
parents do not think that individual experience is quite indispensible for 
acquiring precise motions and exercise for giving free action to the 
muscles ; neither are they aware of the vast number of fibres that must 
enter in action simultaneously or successively in order to make the body 
stand upright, nor of the fixity required in these combined contractions 
to maintain the equilibrium. 
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" This would be easily understood by considering what happens in the 
convalescence of a rather long illness, when the patient tries for the first 
time to stand up or to take some steps without help, although he might 
have regained his strength. But with the child, solidity and progression 
present many more difficulties than with an adult ; the bones of the 
former being still half cartilagenous, specially those of the feet and the 
articulations in want of solidity and resistance. It is, however, under 
these unfavorable conditions that the child must stand up, and however 
little he may overbalance himself out of the perpendicular line circum- 
scribed by the narrow basis of his two little feet, he must necessarily 
fall down. It is true that these falls cannot be heavy, for that same 
reason it only suffices to watch the child closely, and there is nothing to 
fear. 

" Let him then roll himself at pleasure on some blankets, crawl on his 
hands and knees, try to get on his feet in the best way he can, exercise 
his strength by degrees, rectify his motions, so as to give the contraction 
of each muscle a degree of energy, and of necessary duration. This 
spontaneous exercise cannot be replaced by any device or by any 
auxiliary means, it is indispensable for acquiring strength, solidity, and 
fixity, for it is not enough that the muscles increase in volume, they must 
be pliant to the will ; the child must learn by feeling to distinguish 
those contractions that are convenient from those that are false, exag- 
gerated, or inadequate to his wants, he must accustom himself to rectify 
bad combinations, unfavorable positions, &c. &c. 

" This continual, complex, unexpected, and quite experimental occu- 
pation is absolutely necessary to establish harmony between the 
indications of the will and the means of execution. Nothing can be 
more efficacious. Artificial supports can give no more strength than 
advice can impart dexterity. Could even the infant understand the laws 
of dynamics, statics, and mechanics ; could he be thoroughly acquainted 
with anatomy and physiology, it would be of no use to him, in what he 
is concerned ; he would be obliged to put in practice all those theories 
in every particular case which would present itself, his progress would be 
equally slow, as he would lose in meditating the time he should employ 
in acting ; besides, time is no less indispensable than exercise for the 
normal display of the organs of motion, and may disfigure himself by 
doing more than they can." 

These are excellent rules, and yet they have not been up to the 
present time, — ^universally understood and practised. In consequence 
of neglecting these prescriptions, energy and beauty diminish pro- 
gressively in the human race. 

Enough has been said concerning the little child; it suffices to free him 
from all useless constraints. But the grown-up chQd who frequents 
the primary School, and the youth who is sent to college, are subjected 
to many other constraints which ought to be discontinued. I do not 
agree with Dr. Lallemand when he says: — "It is always necessary to 
combine the means of education in such a manner that the physical, 
intellectual, and moral faculties, be successively exercised, helping each 
other mutually, and serving themselves reciprocally, as means of amuse- 
ment and rest, according to the true and wise maxim of Hippocrates." 
I do not bow to the imposing authority of Hippocrates, I must, on the 
contnurf , clamour against it, and warn families of their true duty. Thajb 
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which is recreation and diversion to the man is nothing else than an 
accumulation of fatigue for a child. In order to aid his physical forma* 
tion, I recommend, on the contrary, a greater reliance upon amusements 
of his own choice than upon exercises, motions, an^ even plays prescribed 
to him after a preconcerted plan. A duty cannot afford relaxation after 
another duty at an early age ; on the contrary, when an amusement is 
imposed upon a child, it becomes a new fatigue for him. What I state 
wiU, perhaps, surprise some of my readers, but it is not the less true. 
Let us observe, in this respect, what I have mentioned several times, con- 
cerning the liberal system which should guide education, and of the free 
means of action which must, in several instances, be left entirely to the 
option of the child. Recreation and play is, no doubt, most necessary 
for him, but only on condition, that it must be of his own accord, free 
from that contention of mind which is caused by doing a thing by com- 
pulsion or for the sake of obedience. Amusement without a perfect 
freedom is void of pleasure, and it is not only pleasure that gives charm 
to it, but that by a natural reaction of the moral and physical elements, 
renders it salutary. Have we not seen, thousands of times, how warmly 
children contend with themselves in their plays ? ''I won't play any 
more," says the one who thinks himself aggrieved. He knows that he 
has a right to say so, but that he must not say, *' I won't study any more." 
Compel him to play at '' hide and seek," and, at the end of a quarter of 
an hour he is tired of it ; but, had he chosen this play, he would be not 
tired of it at the end of four hours. That is natural. A lady of a deli- 
cate constitution will be able to dance during a whole night ; but, forced 
to walk for half an hour, she would feel completely exhausted. Parents 
who pretend to make the physical alternate continually with the 
moral and intellectual education, by arranging after their own idea 
the exercises of the one and of the other, and who, holding the child by 
the hand, compel him to go round a circle, condemn him also to slavery as 
tedious as it is useless ; besides, children must freely use their will, and 
if it is not in their plays, where can they learn to will ? 

LfCt us always remember, that in order to obtain a good physical 
education, amusements and plays are of the greatest importance ; these 
cannot be of any profit but on two conditions, the one being as essential 
as the other, viz., pure air and perfect freedom. 

We must not imderstand literally the proverb so often repeated, that 
the exercises of the body, even when freely chosen, give rest to the mind. 
No, I would never advise any one to apply a child to serious study 
directly after a violent corporal fatigue, for that which has been expressed 
by the term aynergie exists to the highest degree in their yet tender 
organs. The fatigue of the muscles is communicated to the nerves, and 
the brain suffers by it ; it is dangerous to exact too much from them at 
such a time, and by exerting their minds, so oppose the laws of 
nature, which call to the help of the fatigued muscles all the energy of 
the vital forces. For a similar reason, violent exercise should not be 
allowed after a too great exertion of the mind. To violent exercises of 
the body should succeed some easy study, or light reading ; and to the 
exertions of the mind, amusement without fatigue, or even a tranquil rest, 
which on this, as on other occasions, it would be imprudent to discourage. 

What I have just said does not exclude a series of chosen exercises, 
employed expressly as a means of physical training, and not as te&t& and 
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amusements. I can easily foresee the happy effect of such a treatment ' 
from a preconceived plan, and, although in most cases it suffices to leave 
it to nature, art ought, in certain particular cases, to come to its aid. Art 
can do much in such cases ; the constitution of the child can he modified, 
his health strengthened, and his forces increased. 

This regimen can be indicated by a physician, or by the good sense of 
the public, which, on hygienic matters, can do as much as science. 

This principle should be aided by a moderate use of gymnastics, which 
imposed or lavished on children wearies them; but what must be 
avoided above all, respecting this recreation is, excess. 

I foresee with extreme uneasiness, the moment when, under pretence of 
improvement, and in order to give our children that strength, dexterity, 
and insensibility to pain which characterise the English wrestlers^ they will 
advise us to make use of some of those proceedings by the aid of which 
their muscles become hard and elastic, their skin firm, and at the same 
time smooth and transparent, their chest jutting out, and capable of 
holding their breath for a considerable space of time. They will not fail 
citing the success which this art has obtained on the bodies of animals, by 
developing and strengthening some particular bony or fleshy place. The 
Durham oxen, the Dishley sheep, and the race-horse, will be cited as 
examples by those who think it is possible and useful to make of each of our 
children another Hercules or Adonis. An English author has already 
exclaimed with a silly enthusiasm, " What is Michael Angelo compared 
with such an artist as Backwell ? " 

But as I have already proved, the law of nature and the duty of families 
oppose every experiment of that kind, and I most earnestly recommend 
every caution and moderation in the use of gymnastics, and to disallow 
any proceeding which has an affinity with that brutal practice. 

Families must be very vigilant. Their duty in what concerns the 
physical training of their children is, so much the more rigorous as they 
do not divide it with anybody ; this care devolves exclusively upon them ; 
as for their food, regimen, and exercises, that depends on the means that 
they are able or wilHng to bestow. 

But this duty goes not so far, according to the opinion of some, as to 
make a child suffer all kinds of privations and fatigues with a view of 
hard e:ung his constitution and of preparing him for the trials of life. 

Several moralisers have gone too far in this respect, since the soul is 
always the ruler of the body which it animates. What is most important 
is to adorn it with noble and elevated sentiments. 

One might have been brought up in a very delicate manner and be, for 
all that, capable of bearing the most severe trials. Agility, strength, and 
health are not always proportioned to the degrees of exposure to the in- 
clemency of the seasons to which the child has been subjected. 

On the contrary, there are many cases in which the care which has 
been taken of a child, although it might have been considered excessive, 
is notwithstanding salutary by having preseived him from those occasions 
which could have endangered his constitution not yet equal to such trials ; 
by the very effect of this care, and by the help of nature, the weak child 
may become the hardy man. 

It is very foolish, in my opinion, to say as some do, "I am going to 
expose the health of my child when he is ten years old, so that at the age 
of thirty he may be able to endure all kinds of hardships." They wish 
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him. to be fit to live on the burning rock of Malta and in the ice-fields of 
tbe poles. 

This is a very reasonable wish ; and he will be able in all probability, 
when his constitution is formed, to bear the extremes of cold and heat, 
for almost everybody can do so ; but this is no reason for his exposure, 
in the mesintime, bare-headed to the hottest of summer suns, or in a 
state of semi-nudity to the cold severities of winter. 

The hygienic success of those proceedings recommended is very uncer- 
tain : the most probable result will be fever or inflammation of the limgs. 

It is not at all wise to promote a present danger with the view of secur- 
ing an imcertain advantage at a future time. Rousseau is of opinion, 
that, if it is dangerous for grown-up persons to drink cold water when 
they are in a heat, it is because they have not been accustomed to it from 
childhood, but that, if children were accustomed to drink icy water when 
they are in a perspiration, they could do it with impunity in their man- 
hood. Can there be any parents who would like to put in practice such a 
murderous experiment ? I think it would be much more sensible to say, 
** Let us inculcate in our child sound principles of morality, so that when 
he becomes a man, if ever he feels warm and thirsty at the same time, he 
may have the courage to abstain from drinking." I must repeat, the soul, 
that is to say the will, rules all. 

It was useful to Henry IV. (of France), no doubt in his boyhood, to 
climb up the mountains in company with the young shepherds ; but 
other princes, who have been brought up in their fathers' palaces, have 
been, nevertheless, hardy soldiers, in case of need. 

Fathers and mothers of families may make themselves easy and take 
all care of their dear children's health, keeping them warm in winter and 
under the shade in summer ; that will not hurt them. 

They will hear philosophers maintain, but on very suspicious authority, 
that the Germans used to plunge their newly-bom children in icy water 
with impimity, but that they must always go on making use of luke-warm 
water. They must let those same philosophers say that in order to ac- 
custom children to wet their feet, without apprehending any danger from 
it, they must be compelled to go about in the mud and snow with very 
thin shoes ; but they must always take care that their feet are 
kept warm and clean. " But see," says Locke, " how well the little 
country-boys fare, and yet, they always go with their feet naked." 

I would answer that philosopher, who is in all respects very com- 
naendable, that he has not kept the register of mortality in the country- 
places where death carries off children at a dreadful rate. I would tell 
him, also, that he diffuses very pernicious notions. There are, certainly, 
many poor little children who do go about without shoes on their feet, but 
that is neither healthy nor proper. A pair of wooden-shoes, for a child, 
cost about threepence, and they will last him a whole winter. How 
frightful must be the misery of those families which, for want of three- 
pence, let their children .walk in those muddy country roads, of which 
the inhabitants of the cities, accustomed as they are to their paved 
streets, cannot form an idea ! Whatever might have been said, on this 
as on other analogous points, by writers more or less celebrated, I must 
oppose, with all my power, those notions which uphold, as* being neces- 
sary conditions for the advantage of a normal life, the privations which 
are caused by want and destitution. If there are children, who do with- 
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out shoes, I conclude, not that it is necessary to pull off the shoes of the 
rich, but rather to put shoes on the feet of the poor. 

I would make similar observations with regard to food, clothes and 
sleep ; but I leave it to the good sense and discernment of the fathers of 
families. Infancy, I repeat, is not a proper age to undergo privations, 
for the constitution is then in course of formation, and if privations are 
often attended without danger in the country places, it must be con- 
sidered that an artificial town life is placed under conditions quite dif- 
ferent from those of a country-life, and it is very probable that, if youth, 
already deprived of pure air in the large towns, were not surrounded 
with the greatest care and precautions, it would become progressively 
more and more wasted and deformed: — Translated from the Alanual 
Ginerdl de V Instruction Primaire, 
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School Songs, A Collection of Original and other Pieces. Edited by the Rev. 
E. Thiing, M.A., and Herr Riccius. Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 

A volume of songs for use in our higher and middle-class schools, although a 
novelty, is certainly a step in the riffht direction. Why should not vocal music 
form part of the everyday curriculum in such academies? Its power, when 
adapted to the capacity and natural tastes of youth, to promote the healtLy 
development of the vocal organs, is imdoubted ; and its advantages as a brief 
recreation in the course of school studies has been long recognised in our 
National and British schools. Why, in private adventure and grammar 
schools it should be considered a mere accomplishment is a mystery. We 
deeply regret, however, our inability to discover in the present collection 
anything approaching to our own ideas of either music or poetry adapted for 
schoolboys. The tunes are anything but good, and the words are fi^quently 
unintelligible, and as a whole, most injudiciously and unskilfully chosen. 

The Art of Teaching AriOimetic, By the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A. London : 
Nelson and Sons. 

This is a useful and well-timed publication. It is a manual for school- 
masters, containing questions on method with answers, and numerous problems 
and solutions. The following extract will sufficiently illustrate the author's 
style, and the value of his book : — 

Quest. 18, — Explain each step in the process of mvdtiplyinq 47302 by 7252. 

The multiplication proposed is to find the amount of 47302 
47302 taken, 7052 times ; which may be done by adding together 2 

7052 times, 50 times, and 7,0()0 times the multiplicand. 

The first partial product is formed thus ; 2 times 2 units are 

2365100 4 units, 2 times no tens make no tens, 2 times 3 hundreds make 

331114000 6 hundreds, 2 times 7 thousands make 14 thousands, or 4 

thousands and one of the next higher rank, which being 

333573704 carried to the next result, 8, gives nine tens of thousands. 

The second partial product is that by 50. Now, to multiply 

by 50, we may first take 5 times the given number, and then ten times the 
result; but 10 times the result will simply remove each figure of that result 
one place to the left, letting a cypher occupy the place of units. We therefore 
multiply by five, as if it denoted units, but make the figures of the result 
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iadvance one place farther to the left, h^ preoccupjrinff the place of units with 
the cipher. The third partial product is 7000 times the g^ven numher ; to find 
which, we multiply 7 and hy 100, letting three ciphers on the right denote the 
thousand-fold product of 7 times. ^ The usual omission of the ciphers that 
arise from the local values of the digits in the multiplier is expedient in practice, 
hut they should he retained in demonstration ; the partial products then have 
the proper form of an addittion sum. 

Quest 19. — Apply to the preceeding example the method of vernation called "casting 
out the nines,'* How would you demonstrate that methodf Show that it is only a 
presumptive test ; and specify any other method of verifying the process of multiplication. 

Add the digits of the multiplicand fr om left to right, 
47302.. 7 rejecting nine whenever the sum equals or exceeds nine. 

7052. ..5 Thus: 4 and 7 are 11, 2 and 3 are 5 and 2 are 7, the final 

^ - remainder, to he written a little to the right. Next add the 

333573704.. .8 digits of the multiplier similarly, and write the final re- 

mainder 5. Lastly, and in the same manner the di^ts of the 

product, and write the final remainder 8. The test consists in applymg to the 
product of 5 times 7 the same process of adding its digits 3 and 5, and reject- 
mg nine if the sum admits. Tne remainder is 8, the same as that resulting 
from the product of the given numbers ; hence the work is presumed to have 
been correctly performed. 

In proceeding to demonstrate the above method, let the multiplicand and 
multiplier be each divided by nine ; they will thus be resolved into equivalent 
expressions — 

5255 nines-f 7 units. 
783 nines-f 5 units. 

Now, these expressions manifestly indicate that their product will be an 
exact number of nines+35 units ; and therefore their product divided by nine 
will have no remainder, but what arises from the division of 35 by nine. 

In like manner, it may be shown, that if any common divisor is applied to a 
multiplicand and multiplier, and the two remainders are multipliea together, 
the product of these remainders and that of the given factors, will yield one 
common remainder to the common divisor. 

Division, therefore, might serve in this waj^ to verifv^ multiplication; but for 
learners it would be inappropriate thus to anticipate a higher rule. The number 
9, however, as a divisor, possesses a poperty from which an easy available mode 
of verification may be derived. The propetty is this : (and 3 is the only other 
number having the same property :) that dividing a number by 9 yields the 
same remainder as dividing the sum of its digits by 9. Thus 3758 divided by 
9 leaves 5 : so that to find the remainder we need employ no higher rule than 
subtraction, casting out, or subtracting, nine as often the summing of the digits 
allows. That this property of nine is general, may be thus shown : — 

10, or any power of ten, when divided by nine leaves 1 ; therefore 3 times, 
4, times, &c., any power often leaves 3, 4, &c, 

^ Example: — Since 1000 is an exact number of nines + 1, therefore 5000 is 5 
times the number of nines + 5. 

Consequently, to find the remainder arising from the divison of 3758 by 9, we 
have 

3000, an exact number of nines -f 3 

700, do. do. +7 

50, do. do. -f 5 

8, do. do. +8 

Therefore, 3758, an exact number of nines+23; or, an exact number of 
nines -f 5. 

" Casting out of the nines '* is only a presumptive test of accuracy, because 
the di^ts of the product might be transposed or otherwise altered, without 
affecting their sum. 

As another mode of verifying, we might make the multiplicand and multi- 
plier exchange places, and so obtain partial products different from those 
previously found. 
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The New Zealand Hand'hooh^ or, JSmigranfs Bradshaw. 6d. Standford, Charing 
Cross. 

By means of this little manual the intending emigrant to New Zealand learns 
all that is really known about these islands, their history, geography, agricultural, 
and pastoral capabilities, government, laws, in short, he is placed upon an equal 
footing with established and intelligent, well-to-do residents. 

Arithmetic for Beginners, By the author of Comwell and Fitch's " Science of 
Arithmetic.** Cloth, Is. 6d. London : Simpkin, MarshaU, & Co. 

This little book will undoubtedly become an universal favourite. Eminently 
practical, well stored with examples of wider range, and more varied character 
than are uisually given in such books, and its method of treatment being through- 
out indttctive, it is pre-eminently the book for general use. 

Apostolic Missions, or the Sacred Histoiy amplified and combined with Apostolic 
Epistles, and contemporary Secular History. By the Rev. J. H. Barker, M.A. 
London: Groombri(^e. 

The title page sufficiently describes the contents of this book. The author's 
method is a simple paraphrase of the Scripture narrative, with the addition of 
short paragraphs, historical, biographical, geographical, &c., and some very 
practical remarks appended to each section. It will prove a welcome addition 
to most cottage libraries, and would form an agreeable class reading book for 
Sunday schools. 

The Pictorial Model of the Tabernacle in the Wilderness. Described by John 
DiLwosTH. 32 pages, 12mo. London : Stevenson. 2d. 

The great scheme of human redemption was foreshadowed in the tabernacle 
and its ceremonies. The significance of every part was so great, that we wonder 
not that the best divinies of every age and country have felt the deepest interest 
in elucidating and explaining that great ceremonial, and showing the appropri- 
ateness of every part. To the Jews it is a subject of deep and rervent interest. 
To every Christian, by whatever name he is known, or in whatever country he 
may dwell, the Tabernacle in the Wilderness is a study, full of charm and 
instruction. In this little tract the student will find the results of some years* 
reading. The author, having long sought to instruct young men on these and 
similar great subjects, spared neither pams nor cost in perfecting his knowledge 
of the tabernacle, its fimiiture, and ceremonies, and having expended some two 
hundred poimds in the erection of a perfect model of the tabernacle, which is 
now being exhibited in various parts of England, he next devoted his attention 
to the compilation of this manual, by the aid of which, the most accurate details 
are at once presented to the reader, and the fullest particulars furnished of every 
part. As a help to the clergy in supplying reliable explanations on the whole 
of Jewish sacrifices, as a guide and help to the teacher in our collegiate, middle- 
class, and common schools, or as a hand-book to the student, and pupils of every 
class, this manual is one of the most useful and safest guides ever compiled. It 
is divided into twenty-four chapters, twenty of which have an accurate engrav- 
ing to picture the thing described. The smallness of its price places the book 
within the reach of every reader, and we believe that clergy and teachers will 
distribute it in large numbers. 

The Bible Class Magazine, 1858. London: Sunday School Union. 

The Bible Class Magazine is so well established, so widely circulated, and 
so thoroughly appreciated, that anything we could say in its praise would be 
supererogatory. The volume for 1858, (the eleventh), is, to our thinking, a great 
improvement on its predecessors. It is fiill to repletion of short and interesting 
stories and sketches, apt illustrations of Scripture, and just the kind of matter 
most welcome and instructive to the elder pupils of our Sunday and week-day 
schools. 
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Notes on the Ser^lsure Les9on»far 1858. London : Sunday School Union. 

We are reminded by advertisement, that this volume is part of a course 
on Old and New Testament history, which commenced with 1857, and is to 
be completed in 1859. The notes are strictly suggestive, and are so arranged 
that the teacher of any dass or section of the schom can select, at a glance, the 

Sortion best suited to his purpose. Of their value to the ^reat majority of 
anday-scbool teachers, whose education and time for reading is so limited, it is 
impossible to i^)eak too highly. Ko teacher should venture to meet his class 
without a certam amount of careful preparation, — something more than an hour's 
special reading, and a hurried reference to Barnes's Notes or Calmet's Dictionary, 
else, instead of being teacher, he is fellow-pupil, only repeating in an uninteresting 
manner, the lesson he has himself but just half-learned. He must, if he would 
be successful, first have a thorough and comprehensive acquaintance with the 
subject in all its parts, appointed for the day — ^he must, in fact, have made the 
knowled^ of other men his own, before he can communicate it to others in a 
fluent, pleasing, and effective manner. But such preparation demands more time 
than most teachers have at their disposal; hence the necessity for some such 
[ assistance as is afforded by these ^ Notes,** which are confined to the suggestion 
I of ideas and topics, in a form neither so brief as to require labour to work 

f them up, nor so full as to supersede the necessity of further study. 

i' 

fr lUastratioe Teaching; or, Practical Hints to Simday-school Teachers on the 

collection and right use of Illustrations. By W. H. Groser, F.G.S. London: 

Ward & Co. 

A more practical little book we have not read for some time past, and we 
r^ard it as a happy indication of an increased desire on the part of Sunday- 
school teachers, to make their labours more effective. Although specially 
written for tiiie teachers of Sunday-schools, it ma^ be read and studied with 
great advantage by every schoolmaster and schoolmistress in the kingdom. We 
earnestly commend it to the notice of our readers. Its contents are given in 
seven chapters, headed as follow "-Hfl) Illustration ; its nature and iimuence. 
{2^ Illustration in Sunday School Teaching. (3) On the use of Illustration. 
(4) How to Blustrate a Lesson. (5 & 6) On the Sources of Illustration. (7) 
On Collecting Blustrations, concluoing Eunts, &c. 

A Second Latin Book, By Edwin Abbott, Head Master of tiiie Philological 
SchooL London: Longmans. 

This book is intended to contain, in a cheap and concise form, so much of the 
Latin Syntax as wUl enable a beginner to parse accurately, and construe upon 
sound principles. It contains the rules of Syntax with illustrations, examples 
for construing, and Cesar's own account of nis two invasions of Britain, with 
explanatory notes and a vocabulary. We can safely recommend it as well 
calculated to effect its object. 

j The Elements of Musical Analysis, By James Currie, A.M. Edinburgh: 
' Constable & Co. Cloth, 48. 6d. 

We heartily welcome this volume fix)m the well-known author of " Early and 
Infimt Education,*' and wish it a circulation equal to its merits. As Mr. Currie 
observes in his pre&ce, there is no want of treatises for the use of professional 
students c^ music, but there was a want of a treatise suflicientiy comprehensive, 
yet sufficiently limited, in its ranse to suit the purposes of the general student, 
and coDSlanicted in conformity with the principles of modem teaching. That 
want so long Mt, and by none so much as by elementary teachers of music, Mr. 
Carrie has tried to sappiy, and he has well performed ms self-imposed task. It 
18 a book exactly suited to tiie requirements of pupil-tesAchers and thoie 
sehoohnasters who are preparing for goyemment examinationa, to whom we 
espedally recfmunend it. 
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T?ie Teacher's Pocket Book and Diary for 1859. Sunday School Union. 
Price l8., Is. 4<L, and 2s 

Many of our readers are connected with Sunday Schools. Every earnest 
teaxiher desires to do his work thoroughly. To enable him thus to act, the Com- 
mittee of the Sunday- School Union have again published this uiseful ^ handy 
book,** which is so mU of well-arranged information, important statistics, and 
blank pages for "engagements," "notes and memoranda** for the whole year, 
that we are sure any teacher who has used it will continue to do so, and 
we recommend those teachers or superintendents in Sunday Schools who 
have not tried its utility to do so, and we are quite sure the work will save them 
much time, trouble, and anxiety. 

Hie Parenfs Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, London : Smith & Co. 
Price Is. 

The above is one of the most interesting little works of its kind the season 
has produced. 

The Sunday Scholar^ s Penny Almanack for 1859. Sunday School Union. 

A pretty, illustrated, instructive companion for the new year, which every 
teacher may recommend his scholars to buy. 

The Chiles own Magazine^ 1858. London: Sunday School Union. 

The Child's own Magazine for 1858 makes a very nice little gift book for 
juveniles. It is full of pretty stories and pictures. 

Scripture LessoTts for JElementary Classes^ for every Sunday morning and after- 
noon throughout the year 1859. London : SuncUy School Union. Price 4d. 

This collection of carefully chosen lessons from the Scripture, given in the words 
of the authorized version, is intended as a class reading book for junior classes, 
and as such it is well adapted. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 

The School Teacher's Class Register for 1859. 

A Pocket of Picture Leaves, or Illustrated Handbills for Children. 

Head, Heart, and Hand, a New Tear's Address to Sunday School Teachers, by 
the Bev. S. G. Green, B.A. 

The Shining Letters, a New Tear's Address to Sunday Scholars, by the Bev. 
James Bolton, B.A. 

God's Heritage, a New Tear's Address to the Parents of Sunday Scholars, by 
the Bev. J. H. Wilson. 

Journal of Education for Lower Canada. 

Journal de rPubliquI Listruction Bas Canada. 



Lord Johv Manners on Physical Education.^-! hope that in our zeal and 
our endeavours to promote the education of the intellect, we shall not altogether lose 
sight of the education of the bodies of the children of the labouring classes. I attach 
such importance to the manly and athletic games and pastimes which have hereto- 
fore characterized all classes of our English community, that I would say to all 
men, however wise, however stupid, however rich, however old, stimulate and foster 
every manly and athletic game, commencing from marbles and ascending unto fox- 
hunting; and if there be anything above and beyond fox-hunting, then teach the 
labouring classes that. Tend them religiously, and firom the lowest and the humblest, 
up to the maturest and the highest of our national sports and pastimes, let us en- 
deavour to promote them one and alL I say this, because I have noticed with pain 
and concern a heresy, as it seems to me, growing up and spreading in this country* 
the upshot of which will be that England will be divided into two great classes,— 
thoae who spin and those who study. 
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JntuIIijOimt 



THE UNIVERSITIES. 

OxpOBD. — The two open Scholarships at Exeter College have been 
awarded (Dec. 5), to Mr. Bloxidge, from Warwick School, and Mr. Croft, educa- 
ted by the Rev. J . Holmes, of Plymouth (mathematical) . Mr. Croft is already an 
Associate in Arts of the University. The Stapleton Scholarship has been awarded 
to Mr. J. B. Lee, Commoner of Exeter College, late from Crediton School. 
The Oriel Scholarships have been awarded to Mr. Gibson, from Bridgnorth, 
and Mr. Kelly, Commoner of Oriel. Mr. Keeling, of Wadham College, 
obtained the honour of a proxime accessit. The exhibitions have been awarded to 
Mr. Little and Mr. Roberts, both Commoners of Oriel. 

Mr. Frank Pamell and Mr. Arthur Richard J elf, Exhibitioners of Christ 
Church, were elected (Dec. 6), Junior Students (Classical) of that society. 
Mr. Offley M. Cary, Exhibitioner of Christ Church, proxime acceasit At the 
same time Mr. Henry Leland Harrison, Commoner of Christ Church, was 
elected Junior Student (Mathematical). 

In a convocation holden Dec. 9, the nomination of the Rev. Henry L. 
Mansel, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, as Curator of the Taylor 
Institution, in the room of the Rev. W. C. Lake, M. A., resigned, was approved. 

In the same Convocation, Charles Tickell Procter, M.A., King's College, 
Cambridge, was admitted adeundem 

In a Congregation holden immediately afterwards, the following degrees 
were conferred : — 

Doctor in Divinity. — Rev. George Hunter Fell, Magdalen College. 

Doctor and Bachelor in Divinity by Accumulation. — Robert Cholmeley, 
Fellow, Magdalen College. 

Master of Arts. 

Rev. Henry Everett Ravenhill, Uni- 
versity College. 



Rev. Edward Duke, Exeter. 

Rev. Thomas Sykes Hichens, Exeter. 

Rev. E. C. Wickham, Fellow, New. 



Rev. William Gildea, Exeter. 
Rev. James Bevan Gwyn, Jesus. 
John William P. Jones, Worcester. 
Frederick Charles Skey, Worcester. 



Bachelor of Arts. 



Edmund Price, University. 
Henry Western Plumptree, University. 
George Hanbury Field, University. 
James McConechy, Balliol. 
Robert Doubie Wilson, Balliol. 
William James Bristow, Balliol. 
George James Crewye, Balliol. 
Francis G. C. Brathwaite, Balliol. 
Charles Synge Christopher Bowen, 

Fellow, Balliol. 
William Venn Dicey, Balliol. 
Henry Johnes Fielding, Exeter. 
Edward Dix, Exeter. 
Henry BenWell, Exeter. 
George Congreve, Exeter. 
W. Powell James, (scholar), Oriel. 
William Rutter Bayley, Oriel. 
William Edward White, Oriel. 
John Swan, Oriel. 
Harry Davidson Oriel. ^ 
Robert Burroughes, Oriel. 
Thomas Cochrane, Oriel. 
John Postlewaite, Airey, Queen's. 
Colin Threlkeld, Queen's. 



John Wharton, Queen's. 
Thomas Bramley, Queen's. 
Frederick Samuel Newman, Queen's. 
Thomas Dowker Shepherd, Queen's. 
Charles Lawrence Butler, Queen's. 
Reignald St. Patrick, Queen's. 
John Butler Harrison, Fellow, New. 
T. Beevor Daveny, Scholar, Lincoln. 
Samuel Robson, Lincoln. 
Robert H. A. Otter, Corpus Christi. 
James Tate, Corpus Christi. 
William Cornish Hunt, Christ Church 
James Francis Hewitt, Christ Church. 
Richard Blackmore, Christ Church. 
Joseph Caton, Christ Church. 
E.Campbell Browning, Christ Church, 
Charles H. Bowman, Christ Church. 
Francis V. Paxton, Christ Church. 
Ronald Ruthven Leslie Melville, 

Christ Church. 
John Parsons, Trinity. 
William Bennett, Trinity. 
John Matthias Procter, Trinity. 
Pynson Wilmot Bennett, Trinity. 



.< 
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INTSLLIGEKCE. 



William Gordon Cole, Scholar, Trinity 
William Wynne Wilson, Scholar, St. 

John's. 
AlfredWiUis, St. John's. 
Owen Roberts, Scholar, Jesus. 
Arthur Gresley Hellicar, Wadham. 
Edward Henry Whinyates, Wadham. 
Frederick Frost, Wadham. 
Edvein Stowe, Scholar, Brasenose. 
Edward Daken Garwen, Brasenose. 
Henry Eden Sullivan, Brasenose. 
James Harmer Rawdon, Brasenose. 
Francis Richard Bryans, Brasenose. 
George Emerson, Brasenose. 
Charles John Astbury, Brasenose. 
George Sheffield, Scl^oiar, Pembroke 
George Birkbeck N. Hill, Pembroke. 



Alfred Hooke, Worcester. 

William Garwood, Worcester. 

John Clement Barnwall, Worcester. 

Algernon Emeric dementi Smith, 
Worcester. 

Arthur Wliitmarsh Phelps, Worcester. 

Thomas Clark Donkin, Scholar, Wor- 
cester. 

C. H. O. Daniel, Scholar, Worcester. 

Herbert H. Richardson, St. Mary Hall. 

Daniel Rober J-son Fidler, St. Mary Hall 

John Arthur H. Scott, Magdalen Hall. 

William Tuckuis^ Ma^^d^cn Hall. 

Edwin Puckle, Magdalen Hall. 

William F. Reynolds, Magdalen HaU. 

John Alexander Drake, Magdalen 

Hall. 



Students in Civil Law. — William Douglas Parish, Trinity College; 
William Waldron Ravenhill, University. 

In a Congregation held Dec. 10, the statute making a slight alteration in 
the application of University fees, and that arranging the duties, &e., of the 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy were read and pro- 
mulgated. No speaking took place. 

In a Congregation held immediately afterwards, the following votes on 
account of the New Museum were brought forward : — 

Pro sumptibus openim extra paction em £ s. d. Vote, 
cum redemptore initam confectorum 3,995 17 4-^ I. 

Pro Curatoris Domo 300 II. 

Ad solum, hum ore deducto, exsiccan- 

dum • ••• ••• ••• 20 III. 

Pro Hyperthyris 50 IV. 

The first was strongly opposed, but on a division there appeared to be placet, 
A\— non-placet, 27 — Majority 14. 

The remaining votes were passed almost without remark. We beg to remind 
those of our readers whom it mav concern, that there will be an election in 
Lincoln College on Saturday, February the 5th, 1859, to three Open Scholar- 
ships and a Bible Clerkship ; also a Scholarship for persons bom or educated in 
Bucks. Candidates are required to call upon the Rector on Tuesday, February 
the 1st, between 2 and 3 o'clock, with testimonials of good conduct and 
certificates of baptism. Candidates for the Buckinghamshire Scholarship 
must also bring certificates of the place of their birth or of their education. 
Two Exhibitions of £20. a-year each may also be awarded. 

The following class list was issued on Monday Dec. 12, by the moderators in 
the Classical School: — 



Class 1. 
Chute, Chaloner W., Balliol College. 
Clark, Richard F., St. John's College. 
Gibson, William F., Exeter College. 
Giffard, H. A., Corpus Christi College. 
Jerram, Charles S., Trinity College. 
Legard. John H., Trinity College. 
Nettlesnip. H , Corpus Christi College. 
Steward, C. E., Magdalen College. 

Class II. 
Cold well, Charles, Brasenose College. 
Hall, Charles F., Queen's College. 
Hordem, Peter, Queen's College. 
Kennaway, John H., Balliol College. 
Lewis, Richard, Jesus College. 
Madan, H. G., Corpus Christi College. 
Morley, John, Lincoln College. 
Roberts, John R., Jesus College. 
Tonge, George, Lincoln College. 
Wicxam, Frederick R., New College. 
Williams^ Richard H., Jesus College. 



Class III. 
Atkinson, Geo., University College. 
Clarke, David G., Jesus College. 
Freeman, H. P., Brasenose College. 
Gedge, John D., Magdalen Hall. 
Graham, George, Exeter College. 
Hayes, Edward, St. Alban Hall. 
Howard, John, Balliol College. 
Howel, Conrad, Balliol College. 
Hutchinson, H., University College. 
Lowder, Wm. H., St. Edmund Hall. 
Meeres, Horatio, Exeter College. 
Mello, JH. J., Corpus Christi College. 
Mesham, Arthur, Exeter College. 
Penny, C. W., Corpus Christi College 
Welby, E. M., Corpus Chnsti College. 



1 



G. C. SWAYN 
S. J. HUMLE 
N. PINDER 
F. KEWLEY 



Moderators. 
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The subjoined cla884i8t was issued (Dec. 15). by the Mathematical Ex- 
aminers : — 

Class I. 

Blackburn, William R., Merton Col- 
lege. 

Hammond, Charles £., Exeter College. 

Percival, John, Queen's College. 
Class II. 

Monro, David B., Balliol College. 

Pilkington, Charles H., New College. 

Price, Connell, Brasenose College. 

Taylor, John, Pembroke College. 



Class III. 
Kitt. Charles W., Magdalen Hall. 
Waller, Ernest A., Tnnity College. 

Class IV. 
Airey, John P., Queen's College. 
Allan, William, Worcester College. 
Blackmore, Richard, Christ Church. 
Newman, F. J., Queen's College. 
Rawdon, James H., Brasenose College. 

H. REYNOLDS, ) 

G. S. WARD, y Examiners. 

T. RENNISON, ) 

The following " distinguished persons" have lately been elected Honorary 
Students of Christ Churcn, in accordance with the new ordinance : — 



Henry Hallam, Esq., M. A. (B. A. 

17S&). 
The Earl Scanhope, M.A. (B. A. 1827.) 
The Right Hon. Sir G.C. Lewis, Bart., 

M.P., D.C.L. (B.A. 1832). 
The Earl of Elgin, M.A. (B.A. 1833). 
The Marquis of Dalhonsie, M.A. (B.A. 

1833). 



Henry Wentworth Acland, Esq., D.M., 

Regius Professor of Medicine (B.A. 

1846). 
John Ruskin, Esq., M.A., (B.A. 1842). 
The Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart., 

M.A., Professor of Music (B.A. 

1846). 



All these noblemen and gentlemen matriculated and proceeded to the degree 
of B.A. at Christ Church ; and Sir G. C. Lewis, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Cannmg. 
and the Earl of Elgin were students on the Foundation. The last-named 
nobleman afterwards was elected to a Fellowship at Merton. 

In a congregation held on the last day of Term (Dec. 17), the following 
degrees were conferred : — 

Master of Aets. 

Rev. Alfred S. Hewlett, Exeter. Joseph J. Stanton, St. John's. 

Bachelor of Arts. 

Charles E. Hammond, scholar, Ex- 
eter. 

Henry West, Exeter. 

Richard E. Warner, Exeter. 

Anthony Williams, Exeter. 

Edmund A. Richardson, Queen's. 

Charles Henry Pilkington, fellow. 
New College. 

John Taylor, fellow, Pembroke. 

John Petch Hewling, Worcester. 

Charles W. Kelt, Alagdalen Hall. 

Robert H. Tripp, Magdalen Hall. 

John Ignatius Williams, New Inn 
Hall. 



William H. Wood, University. 
David B^ Monro, scholar, Balliol. 
Hon. William C. Ellis, Balliol. 
Arthur P. Lonsdale, Balliol. 
WilUam H. Wickham, Balliol. 
Joseph M. Austen, scholar, Brasenose. 
James G. Edwards, student, Christ 

Church. 
Elliot H. Stapleton, Christ Church. 
Ernest A Waller, Trinity. 
William J. Tillbrook, St. John's. 
William R. Blackburn, postmaster, 

Merton. 
Albert Hughes, St. John's. 



The Moderators in the Mathematical School issued, Dec. 23, the subjoined 
Class List. — 



I. 
Giffard, H. A., Corpus Christi College. 
Openshaw, T. W., Brasenose College. 
Price, Cliarles J., Balliol College. 

II. 
Adams, Walter M., New College. 
Clarke, R. F., St. John's College. 
Houghton, C. A., Exeter College. 
Penny, C. W., Corpus Christi College 



Tomlinson W.^E. M., Christ Church. 
Tonge, George, Lincoln College. 

III. 
Deey, Alfred, G., Merton College 
Duval, P. S., Corpus Christi College. 
Watson, H. G., St John's College. 

W. E. C. Austin, ) 

S. Edwardes, > Moderators. 

H. J. S. Smith, ) 



Cahb&idge. — The members of the. Senate have unanimously., deter- 
mined to testify and commemorate in a permanent manner their gratitude to 
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Dr. Philpottj the Master of St. Catherine's College^ for the sin^lar ability, 
strict impartiality, and unvarying courtesy with which he has discharged the 
duties of Vice-Chancellor, during the eventful period of the two last academical 
years, by requesting him to sit for his portrait, of which a duplicate may be 
taken for presentation to Mrs. Philpott, the original to be offered to the Univer- 
sity, for the purpose of being placed in one of their public buildings. 

The Cams Greek Testament Prize for Undergraduates, has been adjudged to 
Henry James Matthew, of Trinity College. 

The following have passed the examination of the Professor of Political 
Economy: — Fielden, Tnnity ; Wickstead, Trinity ; H. Williams, St. John's. 

The Lowndean Professorship of Astronomy, vacant by the death of the Dean 
of Ely, has been conferred upon Mr. Adams, Fellow of Pembroke, and late 
Fellow of St. John's. It will be remembered that Mr. Adams claimed the 
discovery of the planet Neptune Mith M. Leverier, which honour, it is under- 
stood, he lost by not timely publishing the result of his investigations. 

AsTBONOMicAL SCIENCE. — ^The representatives of the Rev. Richard 
Sheepshanks, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, have offered to give £10,000. 
Stock, Three i)er Cent. Consols, for the promotion of the science of Astronomy 
in the University. The terms on which this munificent gift is offered for the 
acceptance of the University, are as follow : — 

" It is proposedj with regard to one-sixth part of the above-mentioned stock, 
that the entire annual proceeds shall be applied everv year to the maintenance 
of an Exhibition ; which shall be given to that undergraduate of Cambridge, 
elected by the Master and Seniors of Trinity College, who shall be found, upon 
notice of competition publicly given, and examination held by them or by 
persons appointed by them, to be best versed in astronomy,^ theoretical and 
practical ; and the person so elected, if not a student of Trinity College, shall 
thereupon become a student of Trinity College, and shall retain the exhibition 
for three years^ on condition that he snail keep, by residence, every University 
Term of tnat time, except in so far as he may have permission of non-residence 
granted to him by the Master and Seniors of Tnnity College. 

" It is proposed with regard to the remaining five-sixths part of the above 
mentioned stock, that the annual proceeds, interest, and produce of sales of 
investments, are to be applied to the causing to^ be made the best possible 
observations and calculations for advancing the science of astronomy (whether 
physical, or gravitational, or mensuratiye), or the science of terrestrial magnet- 
ism and meteorology, or other sciences usually pursued continuously in an 
observatory ; or to the erection of buildings, or procuring of instruments 
proper for and appropriated to those observations ; or to the payment of actual 
observers and actual computers personally employed on the observations and 
calculations in the Cambridge Observatory." 

Craven Scholarship. — ^The Vice-Chancellor has given notice that there will 
be an examination of candidates for the Craven Scholarship, lately held by 
Samuel Hawksley Burbury, M.A., of St. John's College, commencing on 
Monday, January 31, 1859^ at 9 o'clock. 

The candidates are required to signify their intention of offering themselves, 
by writing a Latin letter to the Vice-Chancellor, which is to be delivered on or 
before Monday, Jan. 24, 1859. 

PoRSON Scholarship. — ^The Vice-Chancellor has also given notice that there 
will be an examination of candidates for the Person Scholarship, lately held by 
Herbert Snow, B.A., of St John's College, commencing on Monday, Jan. 31, 
1859, at 9 o'clock. 

Any undergraduate is eligible to the said scholarship who shall have been 
matriculated, and shall not have resided in the University more than five terms. 

The candidates are required to signify their intention of offering themselves, 
by writing a Latin letter to the Vice-Chancellor, which is to be delivered on or 
before Monday, Jan. 24, 1859. 

At a Congregation held on Thursday, Dec. 9, the folUowing degrees were 
conferred : — 

Doctor of Divinity Propter Merita.— The Rev. Harvey Goodwin, Caius. 
Mr. Goodwin, the successor to Dr. Peacock, in the deanery of Ely, was presented 
to the Vice-Chancellor by the Public Orator, in an appropriate Latin speech, 
amid the cheers of the undergraduates, with whom he is deservedly very popular. 
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D.D., Ad Eundem G«adum.— The Right Rev. Edmund Hobhouse, of Merton 
College, Oxford, and Bishop of Nelson. New Zealand. Also, the Right Rev. 
C. P. Macilwain, Bishop of Ohio, L.L.D. Oxford, and D.D. of Brown Univer- 
sity, Rhode Island. 

Doctor of Laws. — ^Thomas Waraker, Sydney. 
Doctor in Medicine. — William Ogle, St. Catherine. 
Bachelor in Divinity. — Richard James Harries Thomas, Corpus. 
Honorary Masters of Arts.— Thetton William Proby, Trinity; William 
Richard Bermingham M'Guire, Downing. 

Masters of Arts. 



William Rowe Jolley, St. Peter's. 
Frederic Kent Clarke, Clare. 
Henry Thomas Riley, Clare. 



John George Christoffeltz, Clare. 
George Carew Reynell, Trinity -hall. 
Henry Norris Bernard. Caius. 
Thomas Frank Bignola, Caius. 
James Colwill, Magdalene. 
Richard Ibhetson Porter, Corpus. 



Saml. Robinson Maddelow, St. Peter's 
Robort Lowbridge Baker, St. Peter's. 
Richard Hughes, Corpus. 
Master of Law. — Frederic Sumner Irving, Trinity 

Bachelors of Arts. 
William Stephens Thomason, Trinity. 
William Henry Deverell, Trinity. 
John Shearm Thomas, Trinity. 
Spencer Clark, Trinity. 
Edmund Woodby Ashfield, Trinity. 
Thomas Housman, St. John's. 

Bachelor of Laws.— Thomas William Watts, Caius. 

Bachelor of Medicine. — Arthur Ransome, Caius. 

Ad Eundem Gradum.— The Rev. William Tate, Trinity College, Dublin. 

The Lectures of the Regius Professor of Laws for the Lent Term of 1859, 
•will commence on Monday, January 31, at 11 a.m., in the Law Schools. The 
subject will be " The History of the Rise and Progress of the Roman Law." 
The Lectures will be delivered on the first four days of each week. N.B. Can- 
didates for the professional certificate will not be admitted to them. 

William Nicholson, of St. John's College, was (Dec. 14) admitted to the 
degree of M. A. 

Medical Degbees. — A Congregation was held on Tuesday, Dec. 14, 
for confirming, by graces of the Senate, the resolutions of the Council, respecting 
medical degrees. 

The Council thought it necessary^ to remark, that as, by the provisions of 
the medical Act, (21 and 22 Victoria, c. 90), Bachelors of Medicine will here- 
after have the right of registration as qualified to practice medicine, and it will 
no longer be necessary for such persons to obtain a license to practise, it has not 
been^ thought necessarv to prescribe any course of study or examinations for 
the license to practise, but it is proposed to alter the course of study and exami- 
nations for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine so as to insure in all who take 
it, the possession of the requisite amount of knowledge. They recommend that 
^Ye years of medical study be required of candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Medicine, with the exception of students who have graduated as Bachelors 
of Arts, in whose case four years of medical study shall be deemed sufficient ; 
and, that of the time required to be spent in medical study, six terms to be 
roent in the University, commencing not earlier than after the expiration of the 
nrst three terms of residence, provided that three terms so spent, shall suffice 
in the case of any B.A., who shall have taken an honour in the Mathematical, 
Classical, Natural Sciences, or Moral Sciences Tripos. 

The whole of the regulations are too voluminous for publication, but anyone 
immediately interested in the matter may obtain them on application to Mr. 
Elwood, University Marshal. 

The next Theological examination will begin on Tuesdav, May 3, 1859, at 9 
o'clock in the morning. The order of the examination will be as follows : — 

Tuesday, 9 to 12, Historical Books of the Old Testament ; 1 to 4, Greek 
Testament. 

Wednesday, 9 to 12, Articles of Religion ; 1 to 4, Liturgy of the Church of 
England. 

Thursday, 9 to 12, Ecclesiastical History, the First Three Centuries, and the 
Reformation in England. 



^3 INT£I«LiaENCE. 

Each candidate is required to send to the Registrary of the University, at his 
office at the Pitt Press, on or before Wednesday, April 20, (1) his name in ftdl ; 
^2) his College ; (3) his degree, and year of degree ; (4) the names of the 
divinity professors, whose lectures he has attended, and the terms in which he 
attended them. It is not necessary to apply to the professors for certificates of 
having attended their lectures. 

The Professor of Mineraloey has given notice, that his lectures will commence 
on Tuesday, February 1. These Lectures will be ^iven on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, from 2 to 3, m the Mineralogical Museum, 
under the west end of the New Library. Gentlemen who attend these lectures, 
with the intention of obtaining the Professor's certificate, must be provided with 
the Professorial lecture ticket, for which they are requested to apply to the 
Registravy, or to their college tutor. Gentlemen who do not require ihe certi- 
ficate are admitted gratis. 

There will be an examination of the candidates for the Professor's certificate 
on Tuesday, May 2, 1859, at 11 a.m. 

The Vice Chancellor has announced the following, as the subjects for the 
University prizes, for 1859 : — 

I. The Chancellor's gold medal for the best English noem. 

The yice-Chancellor eives notice that the prize will be given this year to 
such resident Undergpraauate as shall compose the bestpoem on '' Lord Clive." 

N.B. — The exercises are to be sent in to the Vice-Cfhancellor on or before 
March 31, 1859, and are not to exceed 200 lines in length. 

II. The Marquis of Camden's gold medal for the best exercise in Latin hex- 
ameter verse. 

The subject for the present year is ** Columbia Brlttannomm.*' 

N.B. —The exercises are to be sent in to the Yice-Chancellor on or before March 
81, 1859, and are not to exceed 100 lines in length. All Undergraduates who shall 
have resided not less than two terms before the day on which the exercises must be 
sent in, or who shall at least be then in the course of their second term of residence, 
may be candidates for this medal 

ni. The Members Prizes.— Two of 15 guineas each, for the encouragement of 
Latin composition, open to all Bachelors of Arts ; and two others of the like value 
open to all Undergraduates who have resided not less than seven terms when the 
exercises are sent in. 

The subjects for the present jeax are — 1. For the Bachelors, **Ptolem8els 
regnantibus quantum profeoerit Scientia;*' 2. For the Undergraduates, **Po8Sunt 
quia posse videntur." 

N.B. — ^The exercises are to be sent in on or before April 30, 1859. 

lY. Sir William Browne's three gold medals, of the value of five guineas each, 
will be given to such resident undergraduates as shall compose — 1. The best 
Sxerdse in Greek Yerse, the metre being either hexameter, elegiac, or lyric ; 2. 
The best Latin Ode in imitation of Horace $ 3. The best Greek Epigram after 
the model of the Anthologia, and the best Latin Epigram aJRier the model of 
Martial. 

The sutjects for the present year are— 1. For Greek Verse, lyric metre, 
**Halicama8su8;" 2. For the Latin Ode, **In Newtoni statuam nuper ex sere 
fSEUStam;" 4. For the Greek Epigram, *^XpO<r€a xa^<^''>*' 4- For the Latin 
Epigram, **Delirant reges, plectuntur AchivL" 

N.B.— The exercises are to be sent in on or before April the SOtb, 1859. The 
Greek Ode is not to exceed 25 nor the Latin Ode 30 stanzas. The Greek Ode 
must be accompanied by a literal Latin prose version. 

Y. The Porson Prise. — ^The subject for the present year is Shakspeare — Juiius 
CtBaoTy act 5, scene 1, ** Give me thy hand, be thou my witness," to the words, " He 
bears too gpreat a mind." 

N.B. — ^The metre to be Tragicum lambicum Trimetrum AcatcUecHcum, These 
exercises are to be accentuated and accompanied by a literal Latin prose version, 
and are to be sent in on or before March 31, 1859. 

All the above exercises are to be sent to the Yice-ChanceUor privately. Each if 
to have some motto prefixed, and to be accompanied by a paper sealed up, with the 
same motto on the outside ; which paper is to enclose another, folded up, having 
the candidate's name and coltoge written within. The papers containing the names 
of those candidates who may not succeed will be destroyed unopened. Any candi- 
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date is at liberty to send in his exercise either written (bat not in his own hand), 
or printed or lithographed. No prize will be given to any candidate who has not 
commenced his residence in the University when the exercises are delivered. 

Unitebsity of London, B.A. Examination, 1858. Examination 

FOR Honours. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 



Solomon, JosephMaurice, Scholarship, 



Foster, George Edward, University 



University. 
Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy, Uni- 
versity. 

Classics. 
Macqneen, John, Stonyhurst. 
Pye-Smith, Philip Henry. University. 
Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy, Univ. 
Lawson, William, Stonyhurst. 

Chymistry. 
Rivington, Walter, Prize of Books, King's. 

Animal Physiology. 
Rmngton. Walter, (Prize of Books). J^nWn,. I vanC. j ^^^ | u„i,„3ity 



Charles, Arthur \ij.^„„i / University. 
Sugrue,Ch. Jn. /Muai ^ stonyhurst 



Solomon, Joseph Maurice, University. 
Shoord, John King's. 
Hammond, Joseph, University. 
Payne, John Bumell, University. 



Bradford, Wm. Theophilus, Wesln. 
Coll. Inst, and University. 



Weldon, William Henry, King's. 
Gull, George Eckford, New. 



Vegetable Physiology and Structural Botany. 
Hewse, E. S. 1 t7^„„i / Univy. and Manch. New. 
Solomon, J. M. ] ^^^^^ \ University. 

University College. — ^The Council, at their session on Saturday, 
Dec. 18, discharged for the first time the duty of applying a portion of the 
dividends of the fund presented to the College in August, 1858, hy the Sub- 
scribers to a memorial of the public services and virtues of the late Mr. Joseph 
Hume, for the establishment of scholarships to advance the sciences of juris- 
prudence and political economy, to bear the name of the Joseph Hume 
Scholarships. The result of the competition among the students of Professor 
Foster's last year's class of jurisprudence was reported to the Council by his 
successor, Professor John Pnilip Green, whom the Council had appointed 
Examiner for the occasion, and the scholarship of £20 a year for three years 
was awarded to Mr. Henry Selfe Page Winterbotham, of Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire. The Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political Economy, of the same value, 
is announced for competition in December next, among the students entered to 
Professor Waley's course of Political Economy now in progpress. 

Edinbxtbgh. — ^The new University Bill, it will be remembered, confers 
the privilege of electing a Rector upon the General Council of the University ; 
and the Scotsman announces that it is more than probable that the choice will 
fall upon Lord Brougham. The Lord Rector, nitherto, has been the Lord 
Provost ex officio, and Lord Brougham will thus be the first elevation to the 
office by the choice of the University itself. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
Death op Mb. Delillb.— The obituary of the past month includes 
the name of Mr. Charles Jean Delille, for many years known as a professor of 
the French language, and as the author of a very admirable French grammar 
and other educational works. The number of influential posts held by M, 
Delille to the day of his death is of itself a sufficient testimony of bis high 
merits ; but no one who was not personally acquainted with him, and has not 
reaped the fruits of his wonderful skill in tuition, can form the slightest esti- 
mate of the irreparable loss that has happened by his death. M. Delille was 
French master at Christ's Hospital, St. Paul's, and the City of London Schools, 
Examiner at Eton and other public schools, in addition to which he conducted 
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plished author. To a perfect knowledge of both French and English, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the literature of both languages, M. Delille added 
a power of inspiring his pupils with confidence, respect, and love, such as is 
seldom granted to those wno undertake the difficult task of instruction. At the 
winter speeches annually delivered at St. Paul's School, the loss of M. Delille 
was feelingly alluded to by the following prologue, written by Dr. Kynaston, 
the head master of Dean Colet's foundation. 

PROLOGUS. 
In Memoriam vibi Optimi, Pbjbceptoris Desideratissimi C. J. Delille. 

Este salutati! veniam lacrymantibus intus 

Pro sociis, lacrymans nee minus ipse, rogo; 
Tristis, inermis, inops, objecto carcere, pubes, 

Poscimur indigena concrepuisse lyr&. 
Pro lusu en fletus, pro Saturnalibus ipsis 

Funera pro silitis mors inopina jocis! 
Defaerat nuper soenae pars maxima nostras. 

Jam, Pater, adsueto deficis ipse choro: 
At tibi longsevos quoties speravimus annos, 

Apta parum facies qnam fuit ista mori! 
Nos tibi causa necis; ne nobis deforet olim 

Eloquium, heu, voces conticuere tuae! 
Quam tibi durus eras, qnam raox defessa docendo 

Pectora brumali comprimis ipse gelu! 
At viget exundans patriu sermone loquela, 

Visa tamen tacitis insonuisse locis. 
Hoc age, quisquis ades, mecum; fuge limina laeta, 

Maerentes homini ]praetat adire domos: 
I puer, et roseam capiti prscinge coruUam, 

Mox eris evinctas mors adoperta genas. 

City of London School. — ^This valuable instiiution has been pre- 
sented with four new Scholarships. Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P., has 
presented the Committee with a transfer of £2,000 Consols, the interest of the 
investment to be applied to the foundation of a Scholarship, in commemoration 
of the 26th of July, 1858, the day on which he took his seat in the House of 
Commons, and in grateful recognition of the assistance of his fellow-citizens 
in carrying the Bui enabling a Jew to sit in Parliament, and in returning him 
four times as their representative. William Tite, Esq., F.R,S., M.P., &c., also 
has generously determined to found two new Scholarships, for the benefit of 
the pupils of this celebrated school, to be conferred as rewards of merit. The 
Fourth Scholarship is the gift of John Masterman, Esq., late M.P. for the city. 
It will be remembered by our readers that upon the retirement of Mr. John 
Masterman from the representation of the City of London, a committee was 
formed for the purpose of testifying the high esteem in which he Was held 
during the fifteen years he represented the city in the House of Commons. 
A large number of leading citizens of all shades of politics contributed to the 
testimonial. In accordance with the wish of Mr. Masterman, the committee 
determined that after presenting him with a piece of plate, suitably inscribed, 
the residue of the subscription should be^ appropriated for the endowment of a 
scholarship for the above valuable institution, to be designated " The Masterman 
Scholarship.'' The thousand pounds, therefore, has been invested in Consols, 
in the names of trustees. This scholarship is to be g^ven subject to the same 
conditions as " The Times Scholarship." with this exception — that the successful 
candidate shall, within six months after his election to the scholarship, matri- 
jculate at such University as he may select. 

Lincoln College. — There will be an election to an open Fellowship 
in Lincoln College on Monday, the 28th of March next. Candidates are 
required to call upon the Rector on Monday, the 2l6t of March^ between 2 
and 4, bringing with them, certificates of baptism and testimonials of good 
conduct. 
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WeliiIngtoi^ College. — An important extension of the original 
scheme of this noble foundation has been made by a recent resolution of the 
Governors. A number of boys are to be admitted, not exceeding 100, being 
the sons of parents in any vocation, and not, as originally proposed, officers 
only. The benefits of the arrangement are great. The institution is thus at 
once removed from the character of a class-school, and placed on the true 
fboting of a public school. The foundation itself will be for a time limited to 
81 boys, orphan sons of officers; and-the-sons of living officers will be admitted 
at £70 a year as non-foundationers, while other non-foundationers will pay 
£100. The education will be of a kind now much in request, as fitting boys to 
enter, at the age of 16 or 17, into the various professions and occupations which 
do not require a university course. A large proportion of modern languages 
and natural science will be combined with the mathematics and classics 
essential to education of a liberal order. Drawing and surve3ring will form a 

gart of the regular course, and there will be facilities for acquiring other 
ranches of knowledge also. The fittings of the building are nearly complete, 
and the College will open on the 20th of January next. 

Mr. R. J. Donne, fe.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed one of the Assistant-Masters of Wellington College. Mr. Donne 
was a high first-classman in the Classical Tripos of the present year. 

CuDDESDEN CoLLEGE. — ^Thc principalship of tne Bishop of Oxford's 
Theological College at Cuddesden has been conferred upon the Rev. H. H. 
Swinny, M.A., Vicar of Wargrave, near Henley-on-Thames. The new prin- 
cipal of the Oxford Diocesan College is a Cambridge man. He was at Magdalen 
College, and graduated in 1836, taking a second class in classics, and was the 
29th wrangler in mathematics. 

Westbourne College, Bayswater. — Before breaking up for the 
Christmas holydays, the students of this College gave a representation of the 
Antigone of Sophocles, in an English Version, rendered and adapted for the 
purpose by the Rev. G, Davies, one of the masters. The play has been per- 
formed three times ; the large schoolroom being fitted up for the occasion. The 
representation was really creditable to the youthful scholars, who one and ^1 
infused a spirit into each part scarcely to be expected among juvenile per- 
formers. Many of the passages of the version were delivered with much 
expression, and in some instances might have been perceived flashes of deeper 
perception. After the play the audience were kept in continual merriment by 
the comic display of characters in the Bombastes Furioso, a favourite farce on 
such occasions. Amone those present were the patrons of the institution, the 
parents and friends of the students and the elite of the neighbourhood. After 
the final performance on Monday last, the Rev. C. Mackenzie, the Head 
Master, stated that the whole afiair had been ^ot up, by the students among 
themselves in their leisure hours, the regular business of study not having been 
interfered with in any way— a fact, taking the style of the performance, very 
praiseworthy to the performers. 

St. Paul's School. — The Thruston memorial prize was awarded on 
Thursday, Dec. 16, 1858, when the usual " Winter Speeches " were delivered 
by the Scholars. ^ The proceedings commenced by the recitation of a prologue, 
and the composition for which the prize had been awarded to "Captain " G. 
A. M. How : it was a series of Latin Alcaic verses, the subject — " Felicitas 
Hyperboreorum.*' The first recitation was from the CEdipus of Sophocles, in 
which the words of Croen, CEdipus, and locasta were intrusted to Wnittington, 
Powell, and Bennett. A selection from the Greek comedy, a scene from the 
Fr%}g8 of Aristophanes, followed. Of the two selections from Shakespeare, the 
tragic passage was the best ; it was the scene ^ from Richard 11., in which the 
already deposed King has to undergo the humiliation of resigning his crown to 
Bolingbroke. The scene from the Eunuchus of Terence was like a rehearsal 
of the Westminster play, and Gnatltoj Parmeno, Cheerea, and the Miles Gloriostut 
are familiar frienas; their representatives (Miller, Whittington, Bennett, 
and Howard) had fully^ mastered their parts, and delivered the text with 
perfect appreciation of its meaning. The final plaudite (it was the closing 
scene of tne last act of the comedy) found a ready response from the audience. 
The whole of the proceedings did not occupy more than an hour and a hal£ 
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MILITARY COLLEGE, ADDISCOMBE. 

The usual half-yearly public examination of the gentlemen cadets of Her 
Majesty's Indian forces, took place on Friday, Dec. 10. A most distin- 
guished assembly was present, and for the first time^ Lord Stanley, M.P., 
tne new Secretary of State lor India, took the chair, and addressed the 
cadets in a speech su admirably suited to the occasion, as to make this 
examination one of the most note-worthy that has taken place at this 
College. Of the fifteen cadets brought forward for examination, six were 
reported by the public examiners as qualified for the Engineers, eight 
for the Artillery, and one for the Infantry. The report of the public 
examiners and inspector of studies, bearing warm testimony to the diligence 
and good conduct of the cadets, having been read by Mr. Cochrane the Clerk 
of the College, and the prizes having been distributea, 

Lord Stanley delivered his address to the students, in which he observed 
that everything in Asia — public safety, national honour, personal repu- 
tation — rests on the force of individual character. In Europe law and 
routine circumscribe the limits of personal action ; society is stronger than any 
man in it; but in India, in military life especially, incompetence is never 
permanently safe from detection, and talent with perseverance, need never 
despair of an opportunity. You nave had lately a memorable instance of what 
I am now saying. General Havelock, when the insurrection broke out, was a 
man advanced in years ; his life had been passed in service duly and strictly 
performed, but still comparatively obscure ; two vears ago neither he himself 
nor any friend for him, could have anticipated that he would take a place in 
history. He sought only to do the work that lay before him ; distinction was 
long delayed, it came unsought for, but it came at last. Somewhat similar was 
the career of Sir William Nott, the able general who retrieved English honour 
in Affghanistan. He, too, after 30 years of ordinary service, in which his 
military genius found no adequate scope, was selected for the first time late in 
his life, for the command of an^ army, and vou all know the result. I dwell 
upon this because I know that in the life of those who serve the State abroad 
there are apt to be moments of despondency — increased, perhaps, by exile and 
climate — when exertion seems vain and success hopeless, and wnen even active 
and enterprising men shrink from the labour of qualifying themselves for 
positions in which they think they may never be placed. If it should chance 
that in such moments — for to you, too, such moments may come — any word I 
now utter should recur to your minds, remember then that you are only pass- 
ing through a trial which is common to all who encounter the hazards of a 
profession whether abroad or at home; remember that that most valuable 
public servant, Lord Metcalfe, who reached the highest posts of Indian and 
Colonial Administration, once wrote back from India entreating to be allowed 
to give up a service for which he felt no taste, and in which he had no hope of 
success. Remember, again, that if common report be not unfounded, the most 
illustrious soldier of English or Indian history, the Duke of Wellington himself, 
at an early period of his career, seriously contemplated abandoning a profession 
in which he despaired of advancement, and seeking employment of a different 
kind. And bear this in mind, that when the time of trial arrives, as arrive it 
will, to those who can work and wait, a few months, a few weeks, even a few 
days may suffice to build up that edifice of fame and success for which the 
whole previous life has been training. But such chances only occur to those 
who can turn them to account, and for the highest successes even of military 
life a merely military training is an insufficient education. No man, I believe, 
can be a really ejfficient general, far less an efficient administrator, who doss 
not closely study the human machinery with which he has to work, the people 
of the country in which he lives and acts. Do not imagine that your work in 
that respect is more than begun when you have acquired the necessary qualfica- 
tion of language. Examine native habits, native ideas, native character; do it 
in a spirit of fairness, and you will gain at least this, even if you gain nothing 
else, that you will avoid that ignorant and unwise contempt for all that is 
Asiatic, which, politically and personally, does Englishmen so much harm in 
the East. You cannot live, however you may attempt it, in a state of entire 
indifference to those who surround you in such multitudes. If you do not 
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bear them goodwill you will bear them ill will ; and, as it seems a law of nature 
that between different races^ of men, until they get acquainted, a certain 
repugnance shall exist, so it is equallv certain that by better knowledge, if 
there be only the will to acquire it, that feeling of repugnance is dispelled. 
Were I addressing you this time last year I snould add a word of caution 
against the popular absurdity — for it is no less — which imputed to 150,000,000 of 
mankind a participation in the atrocities of a few criminals and fanatics. But 
that state of feeling is over in England ; it has almost come to an end in India. 
We are ft'ee from the mischievous influences of panic and passion, and have 
learnt to recognise in men like Scindiah, the Rajah of Putteala, the Nizam and 
his Minister, Sala Jung, and Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul, as well as in our 
native levies, who have fought side oy aide with Europeans with no unequal 
courage against rehels and mutineers, the possession of^ manly qualities which 
may make us well content to hail them as friends and supporters of British 
power. I have spoken to vou. gentlemen, as to men who aspire to, and are 
prepared to struggle for, the nishest prizes of life ; and I hold it needless, 
therefore, to warn you against the vulgar temptations of indolence, extrava- 
gance, and pleasure. Others will tell you — ana, I believe, not in vain — ^how 
the brightest prospects may be clouded and the most vigorous energies 
impeded by deht, hastily and carelessly contracted, and not for long ^ears 
shaken off. Others will warn you —and I think you will take the wammg— 
that in a climate not naturally congenial to Enpplisnmen the connexion between 
the slightest violation of temperance and disease of bodv and mind is far 
more invariable and certain than at home. I will add only this — remember, 
though to some of you it may have a startling sound — that for a European 
gentleman in India there is, strictly speaking, no private life. He is one of 
the ruling race ; he is one of the few among the^ many ; he is one of a popula- 
tion some 90,000 strong among more than ten times as many millions. There 
are, little as he may know or care about it, quick eyes to watch his conduct, 
and envious tongues ready enough to disparage his nation and his race. This 
is not a merely personal matter. A single officer who forgets that he is an 
officer and a gentleman does more harm to the moral influence of his country 
than ten men of blameless life can do good. To you, therefore, in more 
senses than one, the honour of England in the East is committed. You are 
the representatives, not only of our military strength^ but also of our national 
character. You go forth from a college which has trained, through a long series 
of years, many of the ablest public servants whom this empire ever produced. 
I hope that the permanence of its prosperity may be equal to its deserts ; that 
you, its latest representatives, may be worthy of those who have gone before ; 
and that among the names of those whom I address some at least may live in 
the records, not only of this college, but of this country, connected with 
honourable exploits of war, or with the glory of skilml and successful 
administration. Gentlemen, I wish you God speed, and believe that whatever 
happens you will do your duty. 

At the conclusion of his Lordship's address, the noble Secretary, with the 
visitors, proceeded to the sand modelling hall, where there were several beauti- 
fully constructed models, of which, the chief features and peculiarities were 
pointed out by the cadets. 

The display of drawings by cadets this term, was much in advance of 
those exhibited in former years j indeed, there was quite an artistic power, as 
well as feeling, in their compositions. The effect of the drawings, as they were 
placed^ on the walls, was really good, owing to the sweet harmony of the 
colouring and general tone. 

Mr. Strahn exhibited several beautiful works in water-colours, of lake scenery, 
as also did Mr. Pearson, each of whose productions would do credit to pro- 
fessional skill. The drawings of Messrs Kowcroft and Reddell were much 
admired, as showing considerable promise of excellence. 

The pnotographic department was well represented, some of the plates being 
verr fine, and of admirable texture. Prizes were awarded to Messrs. Strahn 
and Forbes. 

After 2 o'clock the cadets assembled, and went through their drill with a 
steadiness and good order, that did the highest credit Doth to themselves and 
their tutors. Tne proceedings of the whole day were, altogether, of a most 
satisfactory kind, and gntifymg to ail. 
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ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. 

The result of the first competitive examination of the Staff and Cadet Colleges 
ifvas puhlicly announced on Tuesday, the 7th inst., hy the Commissioners of the 
College. 

The Commissioners having inspected the gentlemen cadets on parade, pro- 
ceeded to examine their drawings and those of the officers of the Stajff College, 
comprising landscapes and military drawings, fortification, surveys in the field, 
and military reconnaissances, with which they expressed their satisfaction. 
They next proceeded to the Riding School, and witnessed the riding of the 
gentlemen cadets and the officers of the Stafi* College, which was very good. 
After this theyjadjourned to the board-room, where the real husiness of the day 
began. 

The Vice-President of the Council of Education. Major-General Cameron, 
then announced to the officers of the Staff College tne result of their examina- 
tion, as follows: — Captain Petrie, 14th Regiment; Major Gamble, 4th; Major 
Carey, 40th ; Captain Wilson, 55th; and Captain Branfill, 4th Light Dragoons. 
These five officers belonged to the old senior department, and were declared to 
have passed so creditable an examination as to induce the Council to report 
them to the General Commanding-in-Chief as qualified to be attached to the 
Artillery and Cavalry, in order to complete the course as prescribed by the new 
regulations qualifying an officer for the Staff. 

The rest of^ the officers of the Staff College were declared to have passed their 
first yearly examination in such a manner as to lead the Council to expect that 
they would complete their course satisfactorily. 

T!ae Vice-President of the Council took this opportunity of thanking the Com- 
mandant of the Staff College and the professors for having so ably carried out 
the plans of the Council of Education. 

The result of the competitive examinations of the gentle in en cadets for com- 
missions was next announced in presence of the whole College. 

The following gentlemen cadets were declared to have gained their com- 
missions: — 
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Pearson 
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Haly 
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Kemmis ... 
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Scovell 
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Anstruther ..• 


... 
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Watson 


... 
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Beckwith ... 


... 
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Roband 


... 


5,402 



Greerson 
Simmonds 
Heyland 
Gimter 
Deere ... 
Trevillian 
Terrot ... 
Salmond 



Marks. 

5,186 
5,160 
4,497 
5,978 
4,830 
4,190 
4,052 
4,827 



Wilson... 
Hickson 
Pardoe 
Foster ... 
Ewin^ ... 
Brander 
Harris •.• 



Marks. 
4,090 
3,897 
3,632 
3,538 
3,565 
3,389 
2,944 



Two of these cadets, Mr. Hickson and Mr. Haly, both being responsible 
under-officers, have had their commissions antedated to the 6th of November 
last, in consequence of Her Majesty having honoured the College with a visit 
on that day for the first time. Thus, then, it appears his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief has presented the Royal Military College with ^ commis- 
sions this term. 

This has been the first trial of the competitive examination, and under the 
able superintendence of Major-General Cameron and the other members of the 
Council of Education, it must he pronounced as most successful. 

Sir George Wetherall, in an able address to the cadets, begged to assure 
them, in the name of his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief (who was 
unavoidably absent) how much he had the interests of the College at heart, 
and that it gave him (Sir George) infinite satisfaction to express to them person- 
ally the Duke's feelings on this occasion. He then presented the certificates to 
each of the gentlemen cadets who had obtained commissions, and most heartily 
congratulated the two senior under-officers, Hickson and Haly, on their good 
fortune, which they merited from their high character. 

The Commissioners then repaired to partake of the hospitality of the 
Governor, Major-General Sir Harry D. Jones. Thus ended most satisfactorily 
the first trial of the new system of competitive examination (at the Royal 
Military College) under the able superintendence of the Council of Military 
Education. 
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ScHOoiiS OF Abt. — The Government proposes to make grants towards 
the erection of huildings for schools of art The Committee of Council say : 
** Notwithstanding the difficulties that have attended the finding of suitable 
premises for schools of art, the larger number of schools which nave spread 
themselves throughout the country affords a proof that they are not merely of 
an ephemeral character, but are taking root and becoming useful and popular 
institutions ; and the time seems to have arrived when it will be sound public 
policy to place them upon a more permanent basis. My lords consider that 
this end will be best attained by extending to schools of art the principle of 
grants for buildings, which has proved of such great importance in promoting 
primary education. They therefore propose to apply to parliament for an 
annual gprant, to be expended in encouraging local efforts to provide suitable 
schools of art where the instruction may oe carried on efficientlv, and public 
taste cultivated. Such buildings should be free fVom rent, ana the fees for 
instruction be made applicable to the payment of the masters." 

Founder's Day at the Chartebhouse. — On Monday evening (Dec, 13) 
about 80 old "Carthusians " sat down to dinner in the great hall at the Charter- 
house to celebrate the 247th anniversary of Founder's Day. The " oration '' was 
delivered bv Mr. Robert Brodie, the senior scholar on the foundation. The 
chair wias mled by the Master, Archdeacon Hale, supported by the Earl of 
Huntingdon, Lord Justice Turner, the Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell, Sir J. D. 
Harding, the Queen's Advocate, the Very Rev. Dr. Saundera, Dean of Peter- 
borough, (late head master of the Charterhouse,) the Rev. T. Collins, Mr. T. 
Collins, M*Pm the Preacher, Head Master, &c. The Orator's collection 
amounted to £65. The gathering derived increased interest from its connexion 
with the Havelock memorial, the subscription list to which was raised in the 
hall by the old Carthusikns present to x800. The Queen's Advocate in his 
speech strongly advocated the foundation of a Havelock scholarship out of the 
fund, and it is understood, that of the total amount, nearly £300 has been con- 
tributed for that express purpose, and about £70 to the Havelock monument in 
the College chapel, leaving tne balance to be dealt with by the committee, and 
appropiated as they shall Uiink fit. The devotion scholarship seemed to meet 
with the hearty approval of the companv present.^ The evening concluded 
with a pleasant party and a dance at the Master's residence. 

Merchant Taylor's School. — ^The winter examination of the scholars 
of this ancient foundation was terminated on Tuesday, Dec. 21, by the speech- 
dav, usually called the Doctor's-day. At 2 o'clock, the master of the coinpany, 
(Mr. Nash,) accompanied by his wardens, the examiners, (the Rev. R. W. 
Browne, and the Rev. T. G. Hall,) the head master, (the Rev. Dr. Hessey,) and 
many old members of the school, entered the school-room, which was filled by 
a large assembly, many of whom were ladies. Various speeches were delivered 
from Herodotus, Lucretius, Cicero, and other authors. A scene from the Archa- 
nians was well put upon the stage by Messrs. Knapp, Irvine, and Thursfield ; 
and the same youthful actors, with the addition of Messrs. Kitson and Baker, 
were no less effective in a scene from the Taming of the Shrew. There was no 
French speech this year, in token of respect to the memory of M. Delille, the 
well-known and talented Professor, who had long taught at Merchant Taylor's, 
and whose recent death is sincerely regretted by the scholars. At the conclu- 
sion of the recitations. Dr. Hessey alluded in feeling terms to the loss which the 
school had sustained by the removal of so talented a man. and such a kindly 
and genial friend. The topic was further followed up by tne delivery, by Mr. 
Knapp, the second monitor, of a poem, for which, we believe, Dr. Hessey is 
responsible, and in which the salient points of M. Delille's character were 
touched upon. The school was then dismissed until Tuesday, the 18th of 
January. 

Arithmetical Principles. — Our readers may, perhaps, remember 
that some time ago the University of Cambridge was startled by an examiner, 
who set questions implying that one magnitude could be divided by another, — 
that the ^ Senate unanimouslv ousted the examiner, — and that the implication 
was considered to be declared falsa in philoaophia et ad minus erronea in fide. We 
wercj therefore, rather surprised, but much pleased, to see the folio wingques- 
tion m an examination-paper recently given at St. John's College : — "Divide 
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22y557da7s, 20 hours, 20 minutes^ 48 seconds, by 57 minutes, 12 seconds." It 
was also asked to explain the fraction — 

3/. 18*. Sd. 

6L 12«. 9^. 
and to take that fraction of 104 yards, 9 inches. It will be our business to record 
the progress of arithmetical principles as it comes to us from time to time. And 
we shall also ask, what reparation is to be made to the examiner who was de- 
clared a heretic for saying that the thingcould be done, which the haberdasher's 
apprentice does every day of his life? We happen to know that his Cambridge 
prospects were completely destroyed by the vote of the Senate. — Athemeum, 

A Repbesentative Schoolicasteb. — The electors of Berlin have 
chosen a schoolmaster for their representative, and in so doing have entered a 
protest against the system which has been long at work — before 1848 — under- 
mining the national schools, formerly the pride of Prussia. Herr Diesterweg 
was director of the seminary for the training of national schoolmasters in Berlin. 
In this capacity he had shown peculiar powers, and under him the Berlin semi- 
narv not only rose to an unprecedented degree of efficiency, but gave the tone 
to the other training schools throughout the countrv. This success gave umbrage 
to the Reactionary Minister of Education, Eichhom, and he endeavoured m 
every way to thwart the director. Diesterweg, conscious of the value of the 
work which he was doine, bore with much. But not only was his position made 
uncomfortable to himself, but his utility was destroyed by forcmg upon him 
assistant masters who would not work in harmony with his views, and he con- 
sented to be placed " at disposition." This was before 1848. In 1850, questions 
were asked m the Chamber why so valuable a teacher remained unemployed. 
The then Minister of Education. Ladenberg, also a man of the Reaction, offered 
Diesterweg an inferior post — tnat of Schulrath at Stolpe, in Pomerania. A 
civil servant, nlaced zur disposition, is obliged to take any government em- 
ployment which is offered him, or to resign the salary of his former office. 




&c., for the use of schools. That he will be useful in the Chamber, even on his 
own special subject, is hardlv anticipated. It is not thought that he possesses 
parliamentary tact or weight enough to get attention, though doubtless the 
national schools, as much as any other department, demand that '' hand of im- 
provement" of which the Prince's address spoke. It is, however, an encouraging 
sign that the subject is not overlooked. — The Times Berlin Correspondent 



TO CORRESPOl^DENTS. 



An Old SxrBScniBER,-^We presume that the svhjects for JExamination of non- 
members of the Universities will be in 1859, same as in 1858. It is not impro- 
bable that the Universities will, in future, work by concert. We shall immediately 
publish any hints as to next year's examination we may be able to glean^ 
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CAMBRIDGE DISCIPLINE. 

THE University of Cambridge is at this moment agitated by a 
discussion in which questions of far more than local interest are 
inyolved. The students at that ancient seat of learning compose a body 
pf some 1,200 young men between the ages of 20 and 25, among whom 
it is obviously necessary that discipline should be preserved by suitable 
regulation and authority. For this purpose various ordinances have 
been established. Th^ governing body of the Colleges in which the 
students reside can, of course, in so far as that residence is concerned, 
deal with their inmates at discretion. The admission of any student to 
any College is a mere matter of private bargain, which can be rescinded 
by either party at pleasure, and the College authorities can always 
employ their power of dismissal in the maintenance of order. Besides 
this,, however, there are certain public officers annually appointed under 
the designation of Proctors, with assistance styled Pro-Proctors, whose 
special duty it is to watch over the public discipline of the University. 
Still further in advance there is a Court of the last resort, which can be 
convened by the Vice Chancellor, and over which he, as the chief resi- 
dent magistrate of the University, presides. This Court, and this alone, 
is empowered to inflict by public sentence the highest penalty known in 
the University — ^that of expulsion. As matters are regulated at Cam- 
bridge, this penalty, whether made absolute or imposed only for a limited 
period, is destructive of all University prospects. Its operation debars a 
student from the privUege of competing for honours even after the ex- 
piration of his term of punishment, and the interruption to his pursuits 
woidd in most cases be so great that he would probably at once forsake 
his academical studies for some other profession. It is not without 
reason, therefore, that the power of inflicting this sentence is lodged with 
the superior Court exclusively ;. nor will the reader be surprbed to learn 
that this Court has hitherto been put in motion for the punishment only 
of aggravated oflences or incorrigible oflenders. 

Considering the numbers, the ages, and the position of University 
students, it will not astonish the public to learn that the great evil of 
society which pervades all the towns of Europe, has not been eradicated 
at Cambridge. It is in encountering and, as far as practicable, controlling 
this evil, that the Proctors are principally engaged ; but it has not hitherto 
been the practice to bring oflenders under the cognizance of the Vice- 
Chancellor*s Court, except where the offence assumed the complexion of 
systematic depravity. In other words, this offence was not thought 
necessarily punishable by dismissal from the University, either absolutely 
or for a time. A few weeks ago, however, when a student was discovered 
by the Pro-Proctors in a house of ill repute, those officers took a view of 
the delinquency materially differing from that previously entertained. 
They treated the offence as one of the greatest enormity, and after vainly 
endeavouring to induce the College to which the delinquent belonged to 
inflict by private sentence a penalty of their own prescription, they took 
the resolution of departing from academical usage, and bringing the case 
before the Court of the Vice-Chancellor. This Court accordingly 
assembled, but, flnding itself charged with a duty prescriptively incum- 
bent on other authorities, it declined to exercise its fuU powers. It 
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visited the offender, not with dismissal, but with a severe reprimand, and 
then expressed an opinion, that such a case, not being distinguished by 
any aggravation, should not have been brought before it. On this sen- 
tence and this opinion being conveyed to the Pro-Proctors, those gentlemen 
resigned office. But the affair is by no means at an end. The opinion 
of the University will be takeiir upon the question, and the result will 
confirm either the judgment of the Court and the usages of the place, 
or the views of the Pro-Proctors, and the principle newly introduced. 
It is here that the public at large will find its own interests very deeply 
involved. 

As usually happens in local politics, a variety of collateral points have 
been raised, and the topic has been clouded by a multitude of minor 
considerations. For the public, as, indeed, for the University itself, there 
is but one real question at issue, and that is, what course should be adopted 
for the future, in cases like that under review ? The vote of the Univer- 
sity, however it may be framed or taken, can have but a single issue. If 
the decision of the Vice-Chancellor's Court is disapproved, and the view 
of the Pro-Proctors supported, every offence of the description referred 
to must be brought under cognizance of the highest academical Court, 
and visited inevitably with the highest academical penalty. The College 
of the offender may, perhaps, interpose and prevent public expulsion by 
private dismissal ; or the sentence may be so far modified as to leave a 
chance of return after a term of banishment. Substantially, however, 
the result will be the same. The offence, as far as academical prospects 
are concerned, will bring about the offender's ruin. Instead of being 
privately dealt with, it will be publicly stigmatized ; instead of consti- 
tuting an error which might be redeemed by good conduct, it will form a 
crime, leaving no hope for the future. The question is, which of these 
courses should, in the interest of that discipline which all alike must 
wish to maintain, be considered the preferable one ? 

For ourselves, we cannot profess to entertain a doubt on the point, 
and we speak with the more decision because a community so peculiarly 
constituted as that of the University may naturally be expected to act 
in such a case with some timidity or misgiving. We believe the estab- 
lished usages of the place to be the most conformable to the dictates not 
only of common charity, but of common sense. We do not believe that 
the new theory of severity could be carried out, or that, if it were carried 
out, the consequences would be what its promoters desire. The spirit of 
all legislation for the last thirty years has been of exactly the opposite 
kind. Instead of making more crimes capital, we have diminished 
punishment to the greatest possible extent, and always with the best 
result. It is now almost a truism that severity and vindictiveness in legal 
penalties defeat themselves, and it is certainly not likely that an ex- 
ception to the rule would be found among those high-spirited youths 
who throng to the Universities of the kingdom. This, however, is a 
view of the case which academical residents, with an issue brought so 
nakedly before them, might possibly hesitate to express, since a voice on 
the side of good sense might easily be represented as a vote on the side 
of laxity. About the opinion of the public, however, there willbe little 
hesitation. The fathers and mothers of England do indeed desire that 
their children should be preserved from vice, but they do not desire that 
any accidental temptation, against which the best of sons may fail to be 
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proof, should be followed by public stigma and permanent ruin. The 
people at large understand the duties imposed upon University governors 
but they do not wish to see frailty made capital, and the first deviation 
from the paths of virtue, visited with a severity so extreme and indis- 
criminate as to leave no room for further extension, however aggravated 
the offence, or however incorrigible the offender. We hope the 
University may have the courage to act on these views, and to confirm 
a policy which, if it has not eradicated crime, has certainly diminished it. 
There is not, as we should infer from the documents which have reached 
us, the least occasion for confusing the real issue by incidental topics, 
The Proctors may be credited with good, if not wise, intentions ; the 
Vice-Chancellor's Court could not without manifest injustice to the 
particular offender have inaugurated^ in his case an entirely new system 
of discipline, nor could it indeed, have ventured on revolutionizing the 
usages of the University upon a simple requisition of the Pro-Proctors 
to that effect, A public expression of academical opinion may, of course 
introduce a new system, which, without such authority and such warning, 
coidd not have been justly proclaimed ; but we trust to find that this 
opinion will be given the other way. — The Times, 



THE NEW DEAN OF ELY. 



Thjb installation of the Very Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D., whose ap- 
pointment as Dean of Ely is so deservedly popular, took place at the 
Cathedral, on Friday, the 24th of December. 

The new Dean is the son of C. Goodwin, Esq., an eminent solicitor of 
Lynn. He entered Gonville and Caius Colleges at the usual time, and 
proceeded to the degree of B.A. in January, 1840, as Second Wrangler 
and Smith's Prizeman, and was elected a Fellow of his college in the 
following year. Upon four different occasions he has held the office of 
Select Preacher before the University. He was chosen Hulsean Lecturer 
in 1855-56, and now holds the position of Lady Margaret's Preacher. 
From his high mathematical attainments he has been frequently selected 
to fill the important positions of Moderator and Examiner for the Mathe- 
matical Tripos. In the year 1845 he vacated his fellowship on his mar- 
riage to the eldest daughter of G. King, Esq., of Bebington Hall, 
Cheshire. Having been previously Curate of St. Giles's Church, he was 
presented to the incumbency of St. Edward's Church by the Master and 
Fellows of Trinity Hall, the duties of which he indefatigably fulfilled 
for upwards of ten years, only resigning his charge on his call to the more 
important sphere of the Deanery of Ely. At St. Edwards Church, he 
soon gave proof of his powers and eloquence as a preacher, and his 
earnestness as a Christian minister, and at once became a great favourite, 
not only with his parishioners, but also with the members of the Univer- 
sity, by whom, Sunday after Sunday, his church was thronged, quite fiU- 
ii^ the aisles, and presenting a compact mass of earnest and attentive 
listeners. On these occasions, without in any way forgetting his position 
as a parish priest. Dr. Goodwin never lost an opportunity of addressing 
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solemn words of warning and advice, together with exhortations to per- 
sonal holiness and practical religion, his aim always being to open up 
such trains of thought and yiews of truth as should impart steadfastness 
and strength to the soul amid the whirlwind of doubts which modern 
speculation has raised. In this respect it has been said that he belongs 
to the school of the good Bishop of New Zealand — a name ever dear to 
Cambridge men. Earnestness is a characteristic of both, and both de- 
mand work — work in their Master's cause. 

In the year 1851 he was led to understand that, if he would accept 
the appointment, the Bishopric of Graham's Town would be oflfered 
to him ; but having submitted the matter to the consideration of his 
Cambridge friends (among whom especially might be named a late 
Divinity professor), and they feeling that his talents could not be em- 
ployed in any sphere of duty more useful than that he was then 
occupying in regard to the younger members of the University, advised 
him to decline the offer. In 1854, his health failing, he felt himself 
obliged either to give up pupils or to resign the charge of St. Edward's. 
At this time the living of Burwell, in the gift of the University, falling 
vacant, it was generally understood, if he became a candidate, he would 
be elected. But shortly before the election he received a memorial 
from several leading members of the University, expressive of the great 
loss the withdrawal of his influence as a Christian teacher would be to 
their society, and especially to the younger members of it, and begging 
him to continue to occupy the pulpit of St. Edward's. He at once 
acceeded to so flattering a request, and continued in the scene of his 
original labours until his present appointment from the Earl of Derby. 

His reception when led up to the Vice-Chancellor to receive the degree 
of D.D., " propter merita," proved the deep hold he had gained upon the 
affections of those to whom he was known. The Senate-house was 
filled, not only with members of the University, but with many of his 
parishioners and other town's-people, who took this opportunity of 
showing the satisfaction that prevailed, without exception, at the well- 
merited and unsought-for elevation of Dr. Goodwin. Some time elapsed 
before the public orator was able to commence his speech to the Vice- 
ChanceUor, and repeated bursts of applause filled the Senate-house after 
his creation, as he received the congratulations of his friends. Nor was 
the occasion of his taking "farewell" of his parishioners on Sunday 
evening, December 19, a less interesting one. St. Mary's Church, (in 
which he was obliged to bring his ministrations to a close, owing to the 
repairs going on in his own church) has seldom presented so crowded an 
appearance. His sermon was a brief and energetic review of the principles 
of his teaching during the ten years of his career as a parochial minister, 
declaring his sole desire to have been to preach the Gospel in its integrity 
and entire fulness, imcontrolled by the narrowness of party views, and 
taking the Book of Common Prayer as the exponent of the Church's 
faith and doctrine ; and when, after a solemn farewell to his fiock, the 
congregation dispersed, the universal feeling was one of deep regret, that 
a ministration so earnest, so practical, and so eloquent, was brought to a 
close. 

Dr. Goodwin is the author of several mathematical works of high 
repute, and of a charming little book entitled, "Guide to the Parish 
Church ; " and has published numerous volumes of sermons, in which 
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his doctrine and teaching must be sought for, and judged of, rather than 
by the statements which have appeared in some few of the journals of 
the day. — Illustrated London News, 



THE BIBLE IN THE NEW YORK COMMON SCHOOLS. 
1. Repobt of a Committee on the Subject. 

AN agitation is now going on in the City of New York, which may 
result in the entire obliteration of whatever semblance of religious 
character the New York Schools may have hitherto have had. An 
adjourned meeting was recenUy held for the purpose, of receiving the 
report of a committee appointed to report on the question of the reading 
of the Bible in the common schools. 

At a subsequent meeting of the committee, the sub-committee on laws 
reported that they had consulted with several eminent and distinguished 
members of the bar on the subject, and that the legal opinions submitted 
established the following points, to wit : — 

1 . That it must be borne in mind, that both previous to and at the 
time of the adoption of the law creating the present school system, the 
Bible was habitually and universally read in all the conmion schools of the 
city and country. 

2. That the language of the act of July 3, 1851, section 18, is clearly 
intended to prevent any change in the then existing state of things in 
respect to the reading of the Bible in^lie schools ; hence the use of the 
negative term employed therein : '* but nothing herein contained shall 
authorise the Board of Education to exclude the Holy Scriptures, &c., 
from any of the schools provided for in this act." 

3. That the Board of Education has the centre control of all the 
public schools in the county and city of New York, and has the incidental 
power to enforce the provisions of the statute in respect to the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures therein ; but the said Board has no power or autho- 
rity to exclude or permit to be excluded the Bible therefrom, and that it 
is, therefore, the duty of the Board of Education to direct the reading 
thereof in each and sJl of the said schools. 

From the report made by the sub-committee on the subject, it was 
ascertained that the reading of the Bible was prohibited entirely in twelve 
schools in that city, and from one partially. Of the whole number of 
schools from which the Bible is excluded, nine are grammar schools, 
three primary and one coloured grammar school. 

The sub- committee to whom was confided the duty of submitting a 
plan of action suggested as a primary movement, that inasmuch as a 
reasonable space of time had elapsed since the passage of the recom- 
mendatory resolution of the Board of Education, and no attention what- 
ever had been given to it, that a memorial be addressed by the committee 
to the Board of Education, requesting the adoption of a resolution 
making it imperative on the ward officers of the schools to comply with 
the request heretofore extended to them, and the committee therefore 
adopted the following resolution : — 

Resolved, — ^That in view of the fact that the Bible is now excluded 
from a number of the schools in this city, and the reading of the Holy 
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Scriptures thereby prohibited in violation of the school law of the state, 
in disregard of a long observed and respected custom in the public 
schools, and in opposition to the wishes of a large majority of our fellow- 
citizens, the Board of Education be most respectfully and earnestly 
requested to adopt as one of its rules and regulations for the government 
of all of the schools under their control, a provision directing some 
portion of the Bible to be read daily by the teachers in each of the 
public schools in the city. 

Your committee sought and obtained an interview with a committee of 
five, appointed by the Legislature of the state having the subject of the 
school system of this city referred to them for consideration. The facts 
were duly submitted to them, and the request was made that in their 
forthcoming report, they would recommend an amendment to the 
eighteenth section of the school law, in accordance with the expressed 
views of your committee, which was received, we believe, by the state 
commission with favourable impressions as to the justice and propriety 
of the recommendation. 

The committee being confident of the wishes and desires of the 
citizens of New York on the subject of the Bible in the schools, and 
inasmuch as an opportunity will soon present itself to express that 
opinion at the ballot box, in their choice of officers for the school 
department, your committee believe that this convention should take 
immediate initiatory steps in the matter, by endeavouring to prevent 
the nomination or election, by any of the political parties of the day, 
of any person for any office connected with the public schools of the 
.city, who is not known by his former acts, or by an avowed expression of 
opinion, to be a true and reliable friend of the Bible in the public schools. 
They would further suggest, as an auxiliary power to carry the above 
determination into effect, that a mass meeting be called of the citizens of 
this city favourable to the reading of the Bible in the public schools, and 
opposed to the recent action of the Board of Education on the subject. 

Your committee in conclusion submit the following resolutions for your 
consideration and adoption : — 

Resolved, — That the annexed proposed amendment to the school 
law, sec. 18, and accompanying memorial, be adopted as the sense of this 
Convention. 

Resolvedy — That a committee of five be appointed to take charge of the 
proposed amendment, and present the same, or cause it to be presented, 
in substance and form to the next Legislature of this State for its con- 
sideration and adoption ; also to have a sufficient number of copies of the 
memorial printed and circulated for genuine signature, and forwarded in 
due season to the Legislature for its action. 

Resolvedy — ^That this Convention will, through the members thereof, 
and through the members of several organizations represented herein, 
endeavour to prevent the nomination or election of any and all persons, 
by any of the political parties, to any of the various offices connected 
with the public schools, who is not known to be a Protestant in religious 
persuasion, and to desire that the Bible be read in all the public schools, 

daily. 

Resolved,, — That a committee of five be appointed to proceed imme- 
diately to carry out the objects of the above resolution. 

Resolved, — ^That a committee of nine be appointed to arrange for a 
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mass, meetmg of citizens to be held at an early day, at Bome central 
locality, to express their indignation at the recent high handed measure, 
and ^ross outrage upon their rights in banishing the Bible from the 
public schools. 

The committee also resolved to encourage and stimulate similar 
meetings to be held throughout the city in the various wards and 
Districts, and to that end that the committee confer and arrange for such 
meetings with the citizens of the various wards. 

The report and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 



2. Resolutions of the New York Boabd of Education 

ON THE Subject. 

In view of the recent discontinuance of the reading of the Bible in the 
schools of the Fourth and other wards, the New York Board of Education 
have, by a vote of 28 to 2, adopted the following preamble and re- 
solution : — 

Whereas^ — In the judgment of the Board, it is due to the healthful 
moral training of the pupils as well as to our position as a Christian 
people, that tiie Bible, without note or comment, be read at the opening 
of our schools ; therefore — 

Hesolvedf — That this Board most cordially recommends to the various 
local Boards of School Officers that this practice be observed in the 
Ward, Grammar and Primary Schools in this city within their jurisdiction 
respectively. 



3. Summary of Arguments on the Non-Sectarianism of 

THE Bible. 

In a late number of the New York Dispatch^ a writer thus sums 
up the argimients of the discussion on the Bible question: — In the 
first part of this controversy the single objection, "that the different 
religious sects were opposed to the reading of the Bible on account of its 
religious teaching," was put forth in strong terms, and throughout the 
whole discussion, that has been the only reason, worthy of notice, ad- 
vanced in opposition to the Bible. Lengthy arguments have been pro- 
duced by the parties discussing the negative side of the question. But 
have they succeeded in establishing the fact that the Bible is sectarian, 
and therefore should not be read in the schools ? Let us see how far 
they have succeeded. In the first place there are a large number of 
religious sects who differ essentially in their tenets and belief, yet they 
all claim the Bible as the authority for their several doctrines ; this at 
once precludes the idea of the Bible being sectarian in its character, for 
if it were so, it would only be the text-book of one single sect ; but the 
teachings of the Bible being general, and the ground work of all religious 
belief now extant in this country, the argument presented upon this 
point is at once and entirely exploded, except so far as the Jews may 
object to the New Testament, or the infidel to the whole book. When 
eiflier or both of these last named sects make a formidable objection, then 
it is time enough to give their objections a proper consideration. If any 
further answer to the argument of the opposition was wanted to destroy 
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it, it is contained in the school law, as quoted in the fore part of the con- 
troversy ; which virtually provides for the reading of the Bihle without 
regard to religion, precluding all idea of sectarianism by prohibiting 
" notes and comments " of the opposition. Thus the whole argument 
has fallen to the ground. The reasons presented in favour of the Bible 
in our schools remain as yet unshaken ; they are essentially as follows ; 
The broad ground of moraiity — ^without which no education can be really 
perfect, or wholly beneficial — and who will dispute the morality of the 
Bible ? Upon the ground that it is the text-book of our secular govern- 
ment, the very comer-stone upon which the great Republic of America 
rests, and as such should be taught to the rising generations through the 
free educational institutions within the government; and as such the 
people desire that it should be taught, and who will dispute their right 
to select school books so long as they do not interfere with the rights and 
consciences of the minority by establishing religious creeds or dogmas. 
That it is the most reliable ancient history extant, and as such should be 
read by our children, as well as modem history. That it is calculated at 
all times and under all circumstances to do good, and never to do harm, 
that the general reading of it is in eflFect, opposition to tyranny, enlight- 
enment to the mind, annihilation of bigotry, and the progress and ad- 
vancement of civilization ; the chief elements of a republican government; 
and that the continuation of its teachings to the generations to follow, 
virill secure a perpetual character for American liberty. All of the above 
reasons have been sufficiently argued heretofore : and even without argu- 
ment, the force of reason stands out prominent upon every point advanced, 
therefore I most respectfully take leave of the subject for the present. — 
Journal of Education for Lower Canada, 



Fbeemasons' Gibls' School. — ^The Quarterly Court of the supporters 
of this school was held on Thursday last, at the offices of the institution, Great 
Queen-street, Lin coin *s-inn-fields — Brother Yusdal in the chair. From the 
report of the committee, it appeared that there were seventy children, the off- 
spring of aged and distressed Freemasons, in the school ; that since the last 
meeting there had been no disease in the school, and that the children were 
then in good health. In April next there will be five vacancies in the school, 
for which five girls are nominated. Two of the children thus nominated are 
from country loaves, and three from metropolitan lodges ; but it appeared, that 
in the course of the year the admission of children into the school was in the 
ratio of two to one in favour of those nominated by provincial lodges, although 
the schools are mainly supported by metropolitan Freemasons. It appeared 
from the treasurer's report that the sum in hand was £577 IDs. 3d., against 
which was to be set ofi* the expenses of the school, and which, being deducted 
from this sura, left a balance of £76 2s. 7d. The report hpving been received, 
and some formal business transacted, the court adjourned. 

An Old Cabthusian suggests that, instead of getting money from 
old Carthusians for a scholarship in honour of Sir Henry Havelock, the eighty- 
four close scholarships still in the Charter-house should be thrown open : "This 
ought to have been done long ago, as it has been at Eton and Westminster ; but 
something will be gained if the delay furnishes an opportunity of honouring 
in a suitable manner one of the noblest sons of our old Carthusian Domus. 
Instead of calling upon their less fortunate schoolfellows to subscribed hard- 
earned guineas to found an eighty-ninth scholarship, the wealthy governors 
who' headed the subscription list should give up their patronage, and the 
Charter-house would then offer an amount of encouragement to exertion and 
genius not exceeded by any of our educational institutions." 
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THE STATE OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

THE following sketch of the system of education pursued in France 
is abridged from a little work entitled " La hi d' Enseigniment :** — 
All the scholastic education in France, with the exception of its 
Military, Naval, and Agricultural Model Schools, is controlled by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and is divided into four branches; — 

1. Enseigniment Supirieure^ for young men, conducted in Universities, 
and confined to professional studies. Under this head may be also named 
the Superior Normal Schools, the Grands Seminaires (clerical), the 
Poly technique. Military, ^aval, Forestiere Tfor the management of 
forests). Central of Arts and Industry, des Arts et Metiers, St. Cyr 
(military), and des Ponts et Chaussees : 

2. Instruction Secondaire^ carried on in Colleges and Lycies^ intended 
chiefly for youths of the higher grades in society ; 

3. Instruction Primaire SupSrieure, likewise for youths, carried on in 
Colleges and schools, the education being such as prepares for com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and agricultural life, which is therefore chiefly 
intended for the middle classes ; and 

4. Instruction Primaire^ for boys and girls, given in schools of the 
Christian brotherhood and sisterhood, and in Ecoles Laigues^ which answer 
to our National and British and Foreign School societies, and are attended 
by the working classes. There are also Asiles des En/ants, or infant 
schools ; OuvroirSy or a sort of industrial school ; and CricheSj or places 
for the reception of babies from a month old and upwards. These 
schools are connected with the religion of the State (Catholicism), but 
are open to all religious sects. It is permitted, however, in case any sect 
be sufficiently numerous in any town or locale^ to establish a school 
especially for its members, provided the main tenets of Christianity are 
held by the sect. Private individuals are also permitted to conduct 
schools similar to any of the above, if it shall be made evident to the 
Maire of the commune that there be no objection, and provided also 
every such person has obtained a certificate of competency, vnthout 
which no one, not even a foreigner, is allowed to execise the profession 
of a teacher in France. Every school also is liable to the inspection of 
officers appointed by the State. 

A slight review of the educational institutions at Paris vnll explain 
folly the system thus drawn out. 

At the Sorbonne — ^the University of Paris — all the instruction is oral. 
Lectures are given from October to August by Professors appointed by 
the State. These lectures are entirely free, open to students and visitors, 
and embrace a great variety of subjects. Perhaps the Gresham lectures 
or those of the professors of our Universities in Theology, history, &c., 
afford the nearest resemblance to these lectures, of anything to be found 
in this country. Sometimes these lectures have occasioned political 
troubles, and it is now (1858) necessary to obtain tickets of admission 
beforehand, as in 1856, in one of the lecture-rooms, there was some 
unseemly conduct exhibited towards the professor. 

The students at the University do not live in common, and have no 
other connexion with it than attendance at the Lectures of the professors 
and passing the examinations for its degrees. 

H 
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The military, naval, and other schools named under the head of 
Enseignement Supirieure are Government establishments, similar to our 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Naval schools. There is nothing, we believe, 
in this country at all resembling the schools of engineering, arts and 
sciences, and those for the higher class of commercial and agricultural 
education — a fact to be very much regretted, as there can be no doubt 
that, properly conducted. Colleges of this description would very much 
aid in developing this class of study. 

It is the office of the Lyckes and Colleges of the highest rank to 
prepare for the University and for these government schools. 

The Lycies (which answer to our public and higher class grammar 
schools) receive boarders and day boys. Their pupils range from eight 
to nineteen years of age, and are divided, according to age, into three 
sections, each section being further divided into classes. In some of the 
Colleges also a fourth section of juniors is added. The professors or 
teachers are numerous,* the buildings excellent, the treatment liberal. 
The studies, with everything else connected with them, are arranged by 
the Minister of Public Instruction. The building of these establish- 
ments are aU formed on the same plan — ^large square or oblong rooms, 
weU lighted and ventilated, with residences for the principal, who has 
the charge of the whole, and the chief professors, one of whom, called 
the censeur^ superintends the morals and studies of the pupils. Chaplains 
and ministers are appointed for the instruction of the pupils in religious 
tenets, both of those belonging to and those who differ from the Romish 
faith. Extensive play-grounds, both open and covered, are attached, 
well fitted with gymnastic apparatus. 

The class-rooms, kitchens, and salles d manger are on the ground floor, 
the bedrooms on the first and second floors. These are generally large 
chambers, capable of holding from 50 to 60 beds, at one end of which is 
a curtained recess, in which a teacher sleeps. Lights burn in the rooms 
all night, and lavatories are attached. Nothing can be cleaner and 
neater than those chambers we have the opportunity of personally in- 
specting — iron bedsteads, no curtains, abundance of bed-clothes, excellent 
arrangements for decency and order, and a separate infirmary for the 
sick. 

In some establishments (as College RoUin) the chambers are divided 
by partitions with doors, and each pupil furnished his own sort of cabin 
according to his parents' taste. They differ from the " study" of our 
public schools, the boys only using them at night. It is curious in 
passing along to observe the difference ih an establishment to which all 
are admitted whose parents can afford to pay £40 per annum — the son, 
we were informed, of the nobleman, the manufacturer, and the ouvrier 
to whom the State had awarded an exhibition. 

The kitchens are well managed, and the food in quantity and quality 
all that can be desired. The lecture-rooms are provided with desks and 
black boards similar to our own, and there is always a museum of 
scientific apparatus, mechanical inventions, toys, models, casts, &c. 
These are furnished by the State, and are often of a very expensive 
description, an annual sum being devoted to this express purpose. 

♦ At the Lycee Napoleon there are 15 professors; St. Louis, 45; Bonaparte, 66 ; 
Charlemagne, 45; at College Chaptal, 46; Ecole Normale Sup^rieure, 85 
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The instruction given in these establishments is absolutely regulated 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. A pamphlet (pp. 170, 8vo), Plan 
^Etudes et Programme d' Enseignement des Lycies priscrits par Arrit&s du 
3Om0 A<y&t^ 1852, details the whole system, from the pupil's entrance till 
the time he quits the institutions. Together with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, it includes geography (ancient and modem, physical and 
statistical), rhetoric, logic, mathematics, history (ancient, modem, sacred, 
and natural,) chymistry, practical mensuration, metallurgy, drawing (from 
the round, linear, and ornamental), vocal music, English, German, Latin, 
Ghreek. The religious instruction occupies one hour each week. 

In this decree the Minister of Public Instructions particularizes every 
subject to be taught with great minuteness. Directions are given 
as to the persons to be taught, the method of teaching, even the number 
of lessons in each branch being duly set forth; and the professor is 
informed also what the intention of the Qovemment is when requiring 
such or such a subject to be introduced. 

The scheme seems to be very good. Its great defect in an English- 
man's opinion would be that it is trop organisL It does not leave suf- 
ficient free will to the master or the pupil. In fact, it enters too much 
into detail. Having once stated what subjects were required, it should, 
as we think, have abstained from stating how they were to be taught, and 
to what extent, both which must depend as well on the personal qualifi- 
cations and idiosyncrasy of the teacher as on the capability and aptitude 
of the taught. This scheme, actually carried out in every Lycke in 
France, divides the pupils, as we have stated, into three sections, each 
consisting of three or four classes, — 1. Division Elem^ntaire; 2, Division 
de Grammaire; 3. Division Superieure, — and each pupil passes an 
examination on promotion from one class or section to another. The 
instruction of the first two sections is simply elementary — reading 
writing, ciphering, &c.; that of the Superior Section is divided into two 
branches, the literary and the scientific ; the former includes Latin, 
Greek, and *' les belles traditions ; du 17 me siScle ; *' the latter directs '* the 
intelligence to ends useful in society ,*' and prepares for ^^professions 
savantesj'^ The education of the upper class French boy follows much 
the same course as is adopted in our own country till his 14th year, with 
the exception that much more attention seems to be paid to his acquiring 
a knowledge of the history and language and arts of his own country. 
It is when, after that age, he enters the Superior Division that a 
difference is to be observed. Every pupil in this division is instructed 
in French, Latin, history, geography, English or German, and logic; 
but, in addition, the pupils are formed into two sections — Branche-is' 
Lettres and Branche-h-Sciences, In the Branche-is-Lettres, Greek, Latin, 
and logic are more deeply studied, but general notions on chymistry and 
cosmography, of natural history, and of mathematics are inculcated, and 
a whole course of physical science is pursued; while the Branche-is' 
Sciences includes the higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and its appli- 
cation, trigonometry, cosmography, physical science, mechanics, chymistry, 
natural history, elements of logic, and dravdng. Each course, whether 
of letters or science, requires four years to complete, and is sufficient to 
qualify for the degree of Bachelier-is- Lettres or is-Sciences. The object 
in each course is thus stated by the Minister, " to provide that whUe 
the scholar be deeply read in certain subjects — i.e., literature or science — 
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he should at the same time acquire a general knowledge of eyery 
branch of science and literature.'* 

Such is an outline of the course of instruction pursued by all the 
upper educated class of youths in France since 1852. The method in 
which it is followed is chiefly — indeed entirely — oral ; the pupils sit as 
it were at the feet of the teacher, and receive at his mouth the honeyed 
words of wisdom. Their progress then depends entirely upon the ability 
of the professor, on his method and organization. It reqtdres a large 
amount of physical power to go on day after day giving these lectures for 
four hours successively, and it may be a question, too, whether the pupil 
wiU not be induced to lean too much upon his teacher, omitting to exert 
sufficiently his own powers of thought. A person so taught may appear 
very advanced so long as he continues under guidance, but what will he 
prove when left alone to his own unaided strength ? Will he grow up 
into a strong minded, right- reasoning man, who can regulate his own 
impulses and actions, who thinks soimdly and acts wisely, trusting to his 
own judgment ^ Again, objection may be made to the nature and extent 
of the studies ; first, whether in themselves they contain sufficient of 
training power, and then whether the time will allow them to be so 
followed as to leave more than a mere shallow, smattering impression of 
literature or science on the mind. These questions yet remain to be 
solved. It is, however, impossible for any one acquainted with France 
to visit that country without observing the great social advancement (we 
use the word apart &om politics) which that nation has made of late years 
and is still making, together with the more earnest and sober character of 
its people, which improvements may to a great extent be attributed to 
the superior education, skill, conduct, and knowledge of those brought 
up in her Lycies. 

One of the defects of this oral teaching is remedied in France by notes 
and reproductions of lessons required in writing from each pupil ; and it 
has also been found advisable to add to the oral instruction of the pro- 
fessor the superintendence of a master {rSpdtiteur) whose duty is to 
examine and explain to the boys the lecture of the professor. He is 
similar to our own private tutor» and the pupils pay an extra fee for this 
instruction. To supply the professors for these institutions the French 
Government took in 1847 another very important step, by the foundation 
of the Ecole Normale Sup^rieure. 

In France it is recognized that a man may be very well instructed 
himself, yet deficient in method of imparting knowledge to others, and 
hence the formation of Normal Colleges. There are, we believe, three 
of these establishments in France. The one at Paris accommodates one 
hundred students, selected by competition throughout the empire, who are 
liberally provided for by the State. They pass a three years* course of 
training, and are then promoted as occasion offers to the eminent position 
of professors to Colleges and Lycies. The building is, in appearance, 
somewhat similar to Merton or Wadham College, Oxford, and, from 
report, it seems impossible to form too high an opinion of the merits of 
the institution, of the ability with which it is conducted, or of the impulse 
it gives to the progress of upper class education in the coxmtry. Selec- 
tion by competition secures, in the first instance, the appointment of men 
of the ablest minds and information, and the subsequent three years* 
course of instruction in the best methods both of acquiring and convey- 
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ing information must result in placing the professor of Paris in the very 
highest position as an educator, if, indeed, he has not already obtained it. 
Tlie chief fault of the Lycies^ appears to an Englishman the too great 
system of espionnage. The youths are subjected to a control which can- 
not be healthy. Every door has a spyhole, that the occupants of any 
chamber may be surveyed quietly, without their knowledge, by the 
superior. The playgroxmds are, of course, not exempt from the same 
intrusions of authority, and the substitution of gymnastics for our healthy 
sports is not a desirable introduction ; while the weekly promenades of 
pupils through the streets or the Champs Elysees with whiskers and 
imperials, two and two, seems to an Engfish eye formal, xmnecessary — 
even ridiculous. Twice a week these excursions are iptiade by order of 
the Minister, and the young men visit on these occasions different 
museums, factories, and workshops of Paris, and the environs imder his 
authority. 

The principal Lychs in Paris are Lyc^e Napoleon, Lycee Bonaparte, 
College RoUm ; and there are also private schools for the upper classes. 
The expense at the College Rollin to each pupil is about l,050f. per 
annum ; at Lyc^e Napoleon it ranges from 950f. to l,500f.; at Lycee 
Bonaparte, where only day boys are received, 190f. to 250f. 



THE OXFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 

THE programme for 1859 has been issued. They are to commence on 
the 14th of June. The senior and junior candidates will be ex- 
amined together, but the examination-papers will be different. 

Examination of Junior Candidates for Certificates, 

Candidates must not be more than 15 years of age on the day when 
the examination begins. 

I. All candidates at this examination will be required to satisfy the 
examiners in — 1. Reading aloud a passage from some English author. 
2. Writing from dictation. 3. The analysis and parsing of a passage 
taken from Cowper's "Task," Book 1. (The Sofa). A few questions, 
suggested by this portion of the poem, will be added. 4. Writing a 
short English composition, such as a description of a place, an account 
of some useful, natural or artificial product, or the like. 5. Arithmetic. 
No candidate will be passed who cannot work the first four rules, simple 
and compound. 6. Geography. Every candidate will be required to 
fill up an outline map, by inserting the chief ranges of mountains, the 
chief rivers, and chief towns of some country in the following list : — 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
America, Australasia. Questions will also be set in Geography. 7. The 
outlines of English History, including the succession of Sovereigns, the 
chief events, and some account of the leading men in each reign. N.B. 
— ^The quality of the handwriting and the spelling in the several exer- 
cises will be taken into account. 

*n. The examination in the rudiments of faith and religion will con- 

* This section must be taken by every candidate unless his parents or guardians 
elgeet to his examination in it. 
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sist of questions in — 1. The Books of Genesis and Exodus, the Qospel 
of St. Luke, and the Acts of the Apostles. 2. The Catechism, the 
Morning and Evening Services, and the Litany. 

III. Papers will also be set in the following eight subjects ; and every 
candidate will be required to offer himself for examination in one sub- 
ject at least ; but no candidate will be examined in more than four : 1. 
♦Latin — A passage will be given from " Csesar de Bello Gallico*' (Books 
rV., v., VI.), for translation into English, with grammatical and general 
questions. An easy passage from some other Latin book for translation 
into English. A passage of English (with the Latin words supplied) for 
translation into Latin. 2. f Greek — ^A passage will be given from 
Xenophon's "Anabasis" (Book IV.), for translation into English, with 
grammatical and general questions. An easy passage from some other 
Greek book for translation into English. 3. French — ^A passage wiQ 
be given from Fenelon's " Telemaque^'J (Books I. — X.) for translation 
into English, with grammatical and general questions. A passage from 
a French newspaper for translation into English. English sentences for 
translation into French. 4. German — A passage wUl be given from 
Fouque's " Undine " J for translation into English, with grammatical 
and general questions. A passage from a German newspaper for trans- 
lation into English. English sentences for translation into German. 5. 
Mathematics — Euclid (Books I. II.) ; arithmetic, algebra, to simple equa- 
tions inclusive. This amoxmt of knowledge will enable a candidate to 
pass in this subject. Questions will also be set in Euclid (Books III., 
IV. VI.), in quadratic equations, progressions, and proportion, plain trigon- 
ometry, not beyond the solution of triangles, the use of logarithms, men- 
suration, and practical geometry. 6. Mechanics and Mechanism. — ^The 
questions in mechanics will be chiefly of an elementary character. The 
answers should be illustrated by diagrams and drawings, where these 
can be introduced. Great importance will be attached to good drawing. 
7. Chymistry — Questions will be set on the elementary facts of chymistry. 
Solutions will be given to be tested, containing each not more tiian one 
acid and one base. 8. Botany and zoology — Questions will be set in 
the classification of plants and animals, their uses and geographical dis- 
tribution. British plants and parts of plants will be given for des- 
cription. Candidates may also offer themselves for examination in — 1. 
fa) Drawing on outline from the flat, (c) Drawing with light and shade 
from a cast or model. 2. The grammar of music. 

The names of the successful candidates will be arranged in three 
divisions. Those in the first division will be placed in order of merit, 
those in the second and third divisions alphabetically. After each suc- 
cessful candidate's name will be inserted his age, the place of his resi- 
dence, and the school (if any), from which he comes to attend the exami- 
nation. The certificate given to each successful candidate will specify 
the subjects in which he has satisfied the examiners. The fact that a 



♦ Opportunity will be given for showing more advanced scholarship in Latin and 
in Greek. 

f Editions of these works may be obtained at Is. 6d. each, of Messrs. Parker, 
Oxford, and 337, Strand, London. 

+ This section must be taken by every candidate, unless his parents or guardians 
object to his examination in it. 
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jjididate has passed the examination in the rudiments of faith and reli- 
gion, although it will not affect his place on the list, will be entered on 
lis certificate, and signified by a mark prefixed to his name on the division 
ists. 

Examination of Senior Candidates for the Title of Associate in Arts. 

Candidates must not be more than 18 years of ag^ on the day when 
the examination begins. 

I. All candidates at this examination will be required to satisfy the 
examiners in — 1. Analysis of English sentences in parsing and correction 
of faulty sentences. 2. A short English composition. 3. Arithmetic. 
4. Geography. Every candidate ^vill be required to fill up an outline 
map of some coimtry in Europe to be named by the examiners, by insert- 
ing the chief ranges of mountains, the chief rivers, and the chief towns. 
Questions vdll also be set in geography. 5. The outlines of English 
history, including the succession of sovereigns, the chief events, and the 
characters of the leading men in each reign. 

§n. The examination in the rudiments of Faith and Religion will 
consist of questions in — 1. The historical scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment to the death of Solomon ; the Qospels of St. Luke and St. John, 
and the Acts of the Apostles. Those who offer themselves for examina- 
tion in Greek, vnll be expected to answer questions on the same parts of 
the Greek Testament. 2. The Catechism, the Morning and Evening 
Services, and the Litany, and the outlines of the history of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

in. Every candidate will also be required to satisfy the examiners in 
two at least of the sections marked A, B, C, D ; or in one of those 
marked E, F. 

Section A. — ^English. — This will include questions in — 1. English 
history, from the accession of James I. to the death of Anne ; and the 
outlines of the history of English literature during the same period. 2. 
Shakspeare's " King John,'' and Burke's " Reflections on the French 
Revolution." 3. The outlines of political economy and English law. 
The examination will not extend beyond the subjects treated of in the 
first book of "Smith's Wealth of Nations," and the first volume of 
" Blackstone's Commentaries." 4. Physical, political, and commercial 
geography. A fair knowledge of one of these four classes of subjects 
will enable a candidate to pass in this section. 

Section. B. — Languages. — 1. Latin. 2. *Greek. 3. French. 4. 
German. A fair knowledge of one of these four classes of subjects will 
enable a candidate to pass in this section. 

Section C. — ^Mathematics. — 1. Pure Mathematics, to differential 
calculus inclusive. 2 Mechanics (including mechanism) and hydrostatics 
mathematically treated, surveying, and navigation. Algebra to the end 
of quadratic equations, and four books of " Euclid," will enable a candi- 
date to pass in this section. The answers in this section should be illus- 
trated by diagrams and drawings, where these can be introduced. Great 
importance vnll be attached to good drawing. 

* Opportunity will be given for showing more advanced scholarship in Latin and 
in Greek, and also knowledge of Roman and Greek History. 
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Section D. — Physics. — 1. Natural philosophy. 2. Chymistry* 
Questions will be set on the facts and general principles of chymical 
science, There will be a practical examination in the elements of analysis. 

3. Vegetable and animal physiology. Questions will be set on vege- 
table physiology in general, and the special functions of parts of plants ; 
and on the general types and characteristic variations of animal structure 
and functions. Parts of plants and bones of vertebrata will be given 
for description. 4. Geology and mineralogy ; comprising the ascertained 
facts of the structure of the earth, the origin, composition, and uses of 
rocks, and the history of organic remains ; the chymical and physical 
characters, and geometrical forms, of simple minerals. A fair knowledge 
of one of these classes of subjects will enable a candidate to pass in this 
section ; but in all cases a practical acquaintance with the subject-matter 
will be indispensable. The answers in this section should be illustrated 
by diagrams and drawings, where these can be introduced. Great impor- 
tance will be attached to good drawing. 

Section E. — Drawing and Architecture. — 1. Drawing in outline from 
a cast or model, and also drawing with light and shade from the same. 2. 
Drawing in perspective. 3. Drawing in colour from a natural object. 

4. Design for an ornament or pattern ; or, for a picture. 5. Questions 
founded on " Womum's Epoch*s of painting,"* Books I., III., TV., V. 
6. Drawing of plans, sections, and elevations, with questions on the 
elementary facts of construction. Candidates will be required to satisfy 
the examiners in 1 and 2 in order to pass in this section, and in 3 in order 
to be placed in the first or second division of it. 

Section F. — ^Music. — 1. The grammar of music. 3, The history 
and principles of musical composition. The elements of thorough bass 
will be required, in order that a candidate may pass in this section. 

Separate lists of those who distinguish themselves will be published 
for each of the sections. A, B, C, D, E, F, arranged in two divisions. 
The names in each first division will be arranged in order of merit ; those 
in each second division alphabetically. The names of the other success- 
ful candidates will be printed in a general alphabetical list. After each 
successful candidate's name will be inserted his age, the place of his 
residence, and the school (if any) from which he comes to attend the 
examination. Every candidate who passes will receive the Vice-Chan- 
cellor's certificate, conferring the title of Associate in Arts, and specify- 
ing the subjects in which he has satisfied the examiners. The fact that 
a candidate has passed the examination in the rudiments of faith and 
religion, although it will not afiect his place on the list, will be entered 
on his certificate, and signified by a mark prefixed to his name on the 
division lists. 

Place of examination. — The examination will be held in Oxford, and 
simultaneously in other places, if it be requested and found expedient. 
Local committees wishing to have an examination held in their several 
districts, may obtain all necessary information from the Rev. J. E. Sewell, 
New College, Oxford. 

Time of applying. — Candidates desirous of being examined at Oxford 

■ ■■■■ ^'' ■■■! IMIMIMM^II B^^— ^ !!■- | . ^^l,■|, ■ ■■■ ■».<l ■!■ ■■! -III. ■■■ ^»^1^.^^^— ^^B^—^* 

* An edition of the " Epochs of Painting," corrected and revised by the author, 
is now ready, price Cs. Murray, London. 
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nust apply to the secretary before the 1st of May, 1859. Candidates 
iesirous of being examined at any other place must apply to th^ secre- 
jSLTj of the local committee at such place before the 1st of May. 1859. 
So candidate's name will be received at anyplace after the 30 th of April. 
Local committees desirous of having examinations held in their several 
districts must apply before the 1st of February, 1859. 

Fees. — ^Every candidate at the junior examination will be required to 
pay a fee of 15s. Every candidate at the senior examination will be re- 
quired to pay a fee of 30s. These fees must be paid before the first of 
May, 1859. 



Jntellijguna- 



THE UNIVERSITIES. 

A QTTESTiON has lately agitated the dons of both the Universities 
which will afford nuts to crack to the stern critics of those learned bodies who 
assume the duty of supervising their morals in the London press — how far 
graduates, and especially Masters of Arts, are subject to the laws of University 
police ? This knotty pomt has been seriously take a in hand at Cambridge, and 
the result was that b}^ vote of the Senate, a new tribunal was erected for the 
purpose of taking cognizance of offences committed by Masters of Arts. This 
tribunal, which is called the Sex V iri, consists of six chosen men from among 
the most distinguished and influential of the resident members of the 
University. They have ^ower to call before them any member, and inquire 
into any matter wherewith he may be charged; and their power extends 
not only to reprimand and rustication, but even, we believe, in extreme cases, 
to expulsion from the University. They could not, of course, deprive a 
Fellow of his Fellowship without the consent of his College ; but it is difficult 
to believe that any Combination-room would support one of its tenants in an 
offence so flagrant as to call for such a sentence from the Sex Viri. Already, 
we believe, has the power of this new body been felt in more than one quarter, 
and opinion is very much divided at Cambridge as to its continuance. 

At Oxford too, the question has come to an issue even in a more definite 
form. It appears that Messrs. John Parkinson and George Mallery, both 
Masters of Arts, rode a race, in Port Meadow, for a stake of £50. a side. 
Each of the learned iockeys was upon his own horse, and was professionally 
attired in colours. An event so extraordinary could scarcely take place with- 
out causing some notoriety, and the Rev. Bartholomew Price and the Rev. 
Dr. Heaton, the Proctors for the year, were so scandalized by the transaction, 
that they fined the riders five pounds each for the feat — such a thing as fining a 
Master of Arts having never been heard of since the days of Alfred. It may 
easily be imagined that great was the commotion excited by the offence itself, 
that which the punishment gave rise to was infinitely greater. Fine a Master 
of Arts ! why the thins: was unheard of. It was a question in which every 
graduate who writes M.A. after his name became personally involved ; and 
even those who disapproved of the conduct of their racing brethren were 
none the less opposed to such infringement of their privileges as was attempted 
by the Proctors. The result is that an appeal against the sentence of the 
Iroctors is pending before the Assessor of his Chancellor's Court. At the time 
of writing this the decision of this dignitary had not been delivered ; but we 
are told that so great was the interest excited by the matter, that '^ nearly 
the whole of the influential resident members of the University were present, 
and that they " are much divided in opinion upon the subject.' — The Critic, 

Oxford. — At a Convocation held Jan. 14 the following gentlemen 
were admitted ad eundem\ — 

William Annesley Mayne, D. C. L., Trinity, Dublin. 

Thomas Lewes Coley, M. A., King's, Cambridge. 

Rev. Samuel Pryer Field, M. A., Pembroke, Cambridge. 

\ 
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In a Congregation held immediately afterwards the following degrees were 
conferred : — 



M.A. 
Rev. John Monkhouse (Taberdar), 

Queen's. 
Rev. Albert Smith, Lincoln, 
Rev. Edward Bulkley, Lincoln, 
Rev. James H. M'Cheane, Lincoln. 
Rev. Herbert Candy. Lincoln. 
Rev. Charles H. Rice (Fellow), St. 

John's. 

The Regius Professor of Civil Law (Dr. Twiss) has given notice that the 
next examination of candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Civil ^ Law will 
be upon the '^ Institutes of the Emperor Justinian" and the '^ Recitations of 
J. G. Heineccius upon the Elements of Civil Law according to the Order of 
the Institutes.'' 



Rev. Samuel Garrad, Wadham. 
William Barber, Worcester. 

B.A. 
Edward H. Whinfield (Demy), 

Magdalen. 
Charles H. Lucas, Christ Church. 
Frederick S. P. Scale, Trinity. 
John Tomlinson, Wadham. 



tf 



Cambbidoe, Jan: 14. — ^The Chancellob's Medal fob L^al 
Studies.^ Candidates for this prize, to be competed for at the examination 
which will commence on Monday, the 14th of February, are requested to send 
their names and colleges with the date of their degree, to the Regius Professor 
of Laws ( Dr Abdy), at Trinity Hall, on or before Monday, the 7th of 
February. 

The examination for the Certificate of the Regius Professor of Laws will be 
held on Monday, the 31st of January, at 10 a.m., in the Senate House. 

Notice is also given that the lectures of the Regius Professor of Laws, open 
only to candidates for the Law Degree, will commence on Monday, the 31 st^ at 
11 a.m., in the Law Schools. 

Notice has been given that the following will be subjects of examination at 
the General Previous Examination in the Lent Term, 1860 : — 

The Gospel of St. Mark. 

Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I. and II. 

The Andria of Terence. 

The Hulsean Pbize. — The Vice- Chancellor has given notice that a 
premium of about £100 will this year be given for the best dissertation on the 
following subject : — " The History of Christian Oratory during the period from 
the beginning of the 6th to the beginning of the 15th Century." 

The dissertations are to be sent to the Vice-Chancellor on or before the 20th 
of October, 1859. with some motto prefixed, and to be accompanied by a paper 
sealed up, with tne same motto outside, and having the canaidate's name and 
college written within. The. author of the essay best approved is to print it at 
his own expense, and is not to be a second time a candidate for the premium. 

The examination for the Moral Sciences Tripos will begin on Monday, 
February 7, at 9 o'clock a.m., in the Senate-house. The order of the examina- 
tion will be as follows : — Monday, Moral Philosophy ; Tuesday, Modem 
History, General Jurisprudence; Wednesday, Political Economy, Laws of 
England ; Thursday, mixed questions. 

Regulations as to the Standing of Candidates : Any Bachelor designate in 
Arts or Law, or any undergraduate, who has passed the examinations entitling 
to admission as a Bachelor desio^nate in Arts or Law, may be a candidate for 
honours as a commencing Bachelor in the Moral Sciences Tripos of any year, 
if at the time of examination for such tripos he shall have entered upon his 
ninth term at least, having previously kept eight terms. Any student of Medi- 
cine may be a candidate for honours m the Coinmencing Bachelors' Moral 
Sciences Tripos of 1859, who shall have passed the examinations and kept the 
exercises for the degree of M.B., and in the Lent Term, 1859, have entered 
into his fourth Lent Term after his first term of residence^ provided that he has 
already kept nine Terms. Any student ma^ be a candiaate for honours as a 
Middle Bachelor in the Moral Sciences Tripos of any year, if, at the last 
preceding examination for such Tripos, he was duly qualified in point of 
standing and other circumstances to be a candidate for honours in that Tripos 
as a Commencing Bachelor. No student of a different standing can be a can- 
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didate for honours in either Tripos unless he shall have ohtained permission 
from the S^'ndicate appointed to consider the cases of persons who have degraded. 
All persons desirous of heing candidates in this examination must send their 
names, with notice of the requisite examinations they have passed, to the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Trinity College, on or before Friday, the 4th 
of February. 

The " Non-Gbemial " Examination.— The local examinations insti- 
tuted by the University of Cambridge are to be styled "non-ffremial," as they 
refer to students not members of the University. The number of candidates 
examined at the towns selected as centres of examination was, — Birmingham, 
43; Brighton, 39; Bristol. 92; Cambridge, 32 ; Grantham, 32; Liverpool, 62 ; 
London, 55 ; and Norwich, 31. The payers from the various centres have been 
collected at Cambridge, and the list of successful candidates was to have been 
published on the same day as the Mathematical Tripos, viz., January 28, 1859. 

Tkinity College, Dublin. — We extract the following particulars 
from the University Calendar for the present year :— 

'* Fourteen studentships are founded at a salary not exceeding 100^. per 
annum, and tenable for a oeriod not exceeding seven years. The subjects of 
examination are not yet fully arranged. 

" Power is given by the letters patent of 1855 to the Provost and Senior 
Fellows, with the consent of the visitors, to omit to fill up the vacancies in the 
non-tutor fellowships until four of the non-tutor fellowships shall be abolished. 
It is contemplated that the remaining two non-tutor Fellows should become 
tutors. 

'* The^ degree of Bachelor in Laws will, in the case of Bachelors of Arts 
pnraduating after 1858, be conferred only on those who have completed two years 
in the study of law in the University, or have passed an examination in the 
theory and practice of jurisprudence, or have practised for six years in the law 
courts. 

"New Scale of Fees adopted with a view to distribute over the whole Under- 
graduate Course the Fees heretofore paid for the Degree of Bachelor of 

Arts : — 

" Entrance, including the first half-year— Nobleman, 60/.; half-year, 33/. 128. 
Fellow Commoner, 30/. ; half-year, 16/. 16s. Pensioner, 15/. ; half-year, 8/. 8s. 
Sizar, 5/. Is. 3d. 

" This change comes into operation with the new class. 

" For students in the Senior Freshmen Class and all higher classes the fees 
continue as before. 

" Donellan Lecturer. — The Rev James Maclvor, D.D., ex- Fellow, has been 
elected Donellan Lecturer for the present year. The subject of his lectures 
will be * The Laws of Religious Progress.' 

" Degrees Conferred in 1858. — Doctors in Divinity, 4 : Doctors in Laws, 9 ; 
Doctors in .Medicine, 3 ; Bachelors in Divinity, 5 ; Masters in Arts, 116 ; 
Bachelors in Laws, 10 ; Bachelors in Medicine, 12 ; Bachelors in Arts, 156. 
Total number of degrees conferred in the year 1858, 315. Subject for the 
M'Cullagh Prize for 1859—* The Theory of Rotation.' 

" Divinity School. — Two exhibitions will in future be granted to the best 
answerers at the Divinity Prize Examination, if sufficient merit be shown by 
the candidates, one of 60/. per annum, and a second of 40/. per annum, tenable 
for not longer than three years. The examination will be continued for three 
days. The number of University electors is 1,734. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

The C91CPETITIVE Examination System, as regards the army, has 
been provej^ a failure A certain Mr. Corbellis, feeling himself unable to face 
the examiners, had recourse to a friend, a perfect cyclopsedia in his way, who 
could write from dictation without mis-spelling more than one word in ten, 
recount the succession of English Sovereigns from the Conquest, draw maps of 
England with the chief towns and rivers marked upon them, and do all tnose 
other difficult things which the wisdom of the examiners deems necessary to 
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the perfection of a British ofBoer. The suhstitute appeared before the dread -»■ 
tribunal, passed the ordeal triumphantly, and — Mr. Corbellis was gazetted, and * 
joined his regiment at Edinburgh. Curious as it may appear, this barefaced 
trick would never have been detected to this day, but for the verification of l-= 
the old adage, that, when certain people fall out, certain other people come by l^: 
their own. And so it was that, when Mr. Corbellis and his double fell out— it I - 
was some little difference about tne lucre — the secret came out, and Corbellis, the J^ 
incapable, has been dismiss'ed from the army, whilst the money paid for kis 
commission is declared to be forfeited to the Crown. 

Royal College of Preceptors. — The usual half-yearly meeting 
was held at the College Rooms, Queen's Square, Bloomsbury, on Saturday 
afternoon, January 8th, Dr. Humphreys, Head Master of Cheltenham College, 
and President of the Institution, in the chair. The report of the Council 
stated that the annual subscriptions, on an average, of the last three years, did 
not amount to more than £150 per annum. It was unon the amount of annual 
subscriptions that the permanence ^f the institution depended ; and that could 
not be maintained on the present premises, and with an efficient staff, at less 
than £365 per annum. With regara to the examination, at the College Rooms, 
of Dupils from the schools presided over by members of the College, the Council 
had to report that 72 pupils, from five different schools in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, had been so examined, of whom 36 passed with credit. ^ Eight 
schools had been examined bv the College examiners, on the proctorial principle, 
and about 500 pupils in all had had their educat'onal progress tested by that 
ordeal. The accession of members during the half-year had been 42, 37 of 
whom were members by election, 4 had qualified themselves for the diploma of 
licentiate, and 1 for the associate certificate. The agency department, which 
might be made a source of great gain, was in a languid state. The total income 
for the past six n onths, including £123 15s. 5d., the balance in hand at the 1a<«t 
audit, amounted to £401 17s. lid., and the expenditure to £378 10s. 4cl., 
leaving a balance of £23 7s. 7d. on tne current account. There was also in the 
hands of the banker about £8 which, owing to the confusion into which the 
resignation of the secretary had plunged the institution, could not be accounted 
for. The total debt of the College was £371, but as there were book-debts due 
to the institution to the extent of about £70, they considered themselves only 
£300 in debt. 

The following gentlemen have been elected members of the Royal College 
of Preceptors: Rev. A. O. Hartley, M.A., Head Master of Fauconberge 
Grammar School, Beccles; J. N. Langley, Esq., M.A., Wolverhampton ; 
Langham Dale,^ Esq., B.A., Oxon, Cape Colony; R. H. Harbridge, Esq., 
Alcester, Warwick ; J. S. Stone, Esq., Yeovil. 



•- 



ROYAL ARTILLEHY REGIMENTAL SCHOOLS, WOOLWICH. 

The annual f6te to the children attending these schools was held on the 23rd 
December, in four of the Regimental School-rooms at Woolwich. About six 
hundred children were feasted in the largest room (132 ft. by 32). Besides 
these, in two adjoining rooms (60 feet by 40) three hundred more wtre as- 
sembled ; and in one of the detached schools about another hundred shared in 
the good things which had been abundantly provided. The rooms were hand- 
somely decorated by Sergeant Ashton, R.A., with flags and fanciful arrange- 
ments of swords and bayonets, and with evergreens, intermingled with artificial 
flowers, presented by Mrs. Scott, wife of the senior chaplain of the garrison. 
Noble Christmas trees graced each room, and these were tastefully laden with 
toys and fruit by some of the young ladies, patronesses of the f6te. Con- 
spicuous in the centre were the initials of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. The Royal Standard of 
England decorated each end of the room, and over the whole scene a star, in 
gas, shed a brilliant illumination. 

At four p.m. Major-General Sir W. F. Williams, Bart., K.C.B., M.P., Com- 
mandant o*" Woolwich Garrison, arrived, attended by Captain Freeth, Deputy- 
Assistant Quartermaster-General Royal Artillerv, and Major Teesdale, C.13., 
Equerry to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Immediately on the ar- 
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rival of the General the hiigle sounded the call to " attention," and Sir William 
proceeded to distribute rewards of handsomely-bound books and neatly-fitted 
work-boxes to the most deserving pupils, at the same time addressing a few 
kind words to each. 

A great number of ladies and gentlemen, also many of the children's parents, 
had by this time assembled, and the Hundredth Psalm was rendered, as a 
grace, by about five hundred voices in pleasing unison, and the feasting began. 
The bugle band of the corps attended in one of the aajoining rooms, and on a 
raised platform at one end of the large room an orchestra, composed chiefly of 
non-commissioned officers and boys, pupils in the schools, sang a variety of 
part-songs, choruses, and rounds, under the leadership of Mr C. Taylor, one of 
the schoolmasters. General Williams visited almost every table, tasted the 
cake, and appeared well pleased at witnessing the unrestrained mirth and en- 
joyment of the youthful multitude. Certainlv Young England showed no signs 
of degenerating here. Nearly one thousand children were assembled in the 
school-rooms of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich on this occasion, and so many 
healthy, robust, handsome forms it would be difficult to match, while it was a 
rich treat to witness the overflow of their spirits, and to see the vast piles of 
cake fall before their prodigious appetites. The corps assuredly has no reason 
to be ashamed of its progeny. Nor is the education of these children inferior 
to that of any similar class in the kingdom, the course of instruction being, for 
the most nart,-prescribed by the Secretary of State for War, by whom, also, all 
books ana appliances are authorised. 

The successful management of these enormous schools, which are also at- 
tended daily by several hundreds of adults, is highly creditable to Mr. Wharry, 
the superintendent, and the masters generally, who vie with each other in at- 
taining the greatest possible excellence in their respective departments. 

Major-General Sir W. F. Williams and the officers of the garrison also bore 
the expense attending this entertainment. 



DISTRIBXJTION OF PRIZES AT THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION, 

LIVERPOOL. 

The distribution of prizes to the scholars of the schools at the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool, prior to the Christmas vacation, took place on Tuesday, 
in the lecture theatre of the Institution, which was crowded by persons in- 
terested in the proceedings. The Bishop of Chester presided, and there were 
also present his Worship the Mayor, Wuliam Preston, Esq., the Rev. Rector 
Campbell, William Brown, Esq., M.P., the Rev. J. S. Howson, Principal of the 
Institution, and a number of clergymen and influential laymen. 

The Bishop said it gave him great pleasure to be present and take part in the 
distribution of prizes. Last year he was prevented attending by stronger claims 
on him, because bolonging to his duty as bishop, and he would have been sorry 
to have missed a second year, although his presence only afforded him the op- 
portunity of expressing his kind goodwill to the Principal and Masters, and to 
kis voung friends who so kindly welcomed him on entering the room. He was 
glad to hear from the principal such a satisfactory account of the state of the 
schools — that the scholars were making gpreat proficiency, and the institution 
was prospering — not only maintaining its credit, but increasing in prosperity 
and reputation. This was not asserted without very substantial proof, as ap- 
peared from the list of prizes and honours gained by the scholars as well as by 
Tormer pupils at the Universities and elsewhere. These were very substantial 
proofs that the school was doing its work well, seeing that the^ scholars went 
rrom hence to a very difierent competition in the great Universities, where they 
competed with the best scholars from ever^ part of the country ; and at the 
UniverritieB he never knew of any suspicion as to the awards and honours 
not being ^ven to those who best deserved them- Like all other institutions, 
the Universities had some faults ; and everythingr that was possible was being 
done to improve the condition of both Oxford and Cambridge. But there were 
some men educated in them who seemed to take a pleasure in nothing else but 
perpetually harping on their faults and imperfections. He did not envy any 
n*an who left Oxford or Cambridge with such feeling. He did not think a 
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Ifenerous hearted man ever left either of them without having the strongest 
attachment for the place where he had spent three or four happy years of bis 
life. He admitted there were defects in the systems of the Universities, and 
wished there were fewer; and he hoped that puhlic feeling, and the action 
of parents, as well as the authorities of the Universities, would hring ahout a 
change in one particular. It was not that learning or science wanted pushing 
further ; they were pushed at least as far as the age of the pupils would bear the 
pressure and the strain ; hut if there was one thing that wanted public opinion 
to act more decidedly upon it, it was the enforcement of a sense of stronger 
moral discipline, so that those trained there might not only become great 
classical scholars and mathematicians, but be kept in the right way as respects 
moral conduct, and return at the close of their time to their homes without a 
stain or a blemish upon their character. The Universities were showing great 
activity, especially by the institution of local examinations ; and in connection 
with that nearly closed, Cambrido^e had paid a compliment to Liverpool by 
deputing one of its most distinguished members as examiner. He thought the 
Universities were acting in a liberal and wise spirit by taking this step, and 
were bringing themselves more generally and more closely into connection with 
the progress of education thoughout the country, and he was willing to hope 
that they were strengthening the bonds of union and sympathy between them- 
selves and the superior schools throughout the country. That would be a 
benefit on all hanas — to the Universities, in keeping them more in unison with 
the general tone of feeling in the country, ana in the accession of scholars 
distinguishing themselves at the local examinations, who would be induced to 
go to the Universities in the hope of gaining higher honours there ; to parents 
and the public, in displaying the real merits of schools ; to masters, inducing 
them to exert themselves — and there were some schools in which increased 
exertion might be possible — this not being one ; and to pupils, in affording them 
an additional incentive to industry. Many private schools would profit greatly. 
In this institution there was already sufficient to kindle a generous emulation 
amongst the boys, and sufficient competition to bring out the best boys for the 
best prizes. He wished these examinations success, and remarked generally 
that competition should be conducted in a generous spirit, so that those who 
were beaten might applaud those who won. The principal here was a man of 
energy, diligence, and of enlightened and generous mind, who kept his eyes 
open to what was going on in the world, ana did not wish to lag behind. He 
was glad to see present Mr. Brown, who had been a great benefactor to the 
institution, as well as the Rector, and the Mayor. 

The Rev. J. S. Howson, offered the thanks of the masters and the schoolboys 
to his lordship for attending, and joined his lordship in thanking the Ma^or 
and Mr. Brown. He would take exception to only one part of his lordship's 
address — the implication that these schools were so perfect as scarcely to admit 
of improvement. They ought to be continually improving in all their 
arrangements, and in all their teaching, and he, for one, was thankful to the 
University of Cambridge for organizing a system of local examinations, which 
were felt to be an important help in the carrying out of arrangements which 
were felt to be good, and in leading to the adoption of others which otherwise 
might not perhaps have been thought of. These examinations, which were as 
yet only pxperimental, would, in tiieir maturity, strengthen the hands of ievery 
honest schoolmaster. It was sometime, objected that they would have the 
tendency to lead to the stimulation of clever boys, to the prejudice of the 
average boys ; but this was not found to be the case in practice, in the middle 
and lower schools, the examinations were acting beneficially on large masses of 
boys^ and some received the greatest advantage from the stimulants applied by 
the University, for wherever two or three hoys at the head of a school were 
making great exertions, every schoolmaster knew that a large number of boys 
behind were moving onwards too. He approved of the consideration given by 
Cambridge to religious proficiency, and tne results of this part of the scheme 
had been most beneficial to these schools. He held it to be the greatest mistake 
to put religious instruction so completely on one side as not to reward it by 
marks or prizes. 

The Bishop then distributed the prizes — medals and books — to the pupils 
who had distinguished themselves, accompanying the distribution with suitable 
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remarks to each batch of recipients. In awarding the Brooks* medal, his lord- 
ship expressed a hope that the remembrance of the late archdeacon's character 
would long be revered in Liverpool. 



CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION, LIVERPOOL. 

A meeting of the Committee and others interested in the Local Examination 
of the University of Cambridge was held at its close, on Wednesday last, in the 
Grand Jury Room, St. George's Hall. Mr. William Brown, M.P., was called 
upon to preside, and the following other gentlemen were also present : — The 
Rev. Dr. Hume, Dr. Taylor, W. M. Falloon, W. C. Greene, J. A. Wilson, 
R. Wall, and J. S. Howson, and Messrs. W. Gregson, C. S. rarker, J. Torr, 
A. Castellain, T. Chilton, jun., D. Buxton, E. Garston, P. M. Dove, J. Price, 
N. Waterhouse, and Professor M41veen, Professor Cameron and Dr. Edwards. 

Mr. Waterhouse, the Honorary Secretary, read letters of apology for non- 
attendance from the Right Rev. the Lord Bisnop of Chester, the Vice-chancellor, 
and other gentlemen. 

On the motion of Mr. William Greigson. seconded by Mr. C. S. Parker, it 

was unanimously resolved " That the thanks of this committee be given to 

E. D. Liveling, Esq.^ Fellow and Lecturer of St. John's College, the examiner 

appointed by tne University of Cambridge, for the abilitv ana courtesy with 

which he has fulfilled the onerous and important duties of his office." 

Mr. Liveling, in acknowledging the vote, complimented the general appear- 
ance and conduct of the examiners. Those examinations, he said, were looked 
upon by some people as being carried a great deal too far, and it was said, 
that the mere intellectual test, such as could be applied by an examination of 
th$it description, was a very small test of the fitness for this, that, or the other 
department. No doubt there was some truth in that, but there was also a deal 
of fallacy. It was true it was not a test of the moral qualifications in any sense 
directly ; but, at the same time, it must be born in mind, that it was the only 
test in most cases which could be applied. Moreover, success in an examination 
of that kind, he thought, was certainly, to some extent, an indication of some 
good mental training, and would generallv indicate the acquirements and habits 
of industry and attention, and therefore tne attainment of nabits of self-control. 
He felt confident that those persons who employed young men that had passed 
successful examinations would find themselves better served than if they made 
use of no test at all. There was another good which he hoped would result 
from these examinations ; and it was, that he hoped that the friends of those 
candidates who had beeu successful in the examination would be induced to 
send up those lads to obtain further training in the University itself. The 
Universities were by no means so generally known and understood as he should 
like them to be. They were looked upon, on the one hand, as mere places for 
training the clergy; but they were open to all, and he should be very glad if 
young men could be brought up to the Universities earlier, so that thev would 
not be so late in entering upon business. Another point of view on which the 
Universities were sometimes regarded, was wealthy corporations rolling in 
their riches; but their sizarships, fellowships, exhibitions, &c., were most 
freely open to the competition oi tne whole world, and the most perfect fairness 
and uprightness was observed in respect to them. During the whole term he 
had been a resident in the University — more than twelve years — he never heard 
a breath of suspicion that anv reward of any kind was awarded to any student 
excepting for the merit he had displayed. Whatever might be the result of 
those examinations, he felt confident that at least one good thing would result 
from them to the Universities and to the public— to the Universities in widening 
the somewhat narrow sphere in which they had been going on. He did not 
mean the narrow sphere of the subjects of study and education, but the some- 
what narrow circle of men of all classes who were directly brought into contact 
with them: and to the public in diffusing somewhat of the tone and mode of 
thought wnich was prevalent in the Universities, and which attached those 
belonging to them with an affection which he hardly dared express there. In 
conclusion, he said again he begged to thank them for the manner in which 
they had received him, and to assure them that he parted with a feeling of the 
greatest satisfaction at the way in which the examination had beeu co^du'ciV^d.* 
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The thanks of the meeting were also unanimous)ly given to, and acknow- 
ledged hy the Chairman, Local Treasurer, and Secretary. 

The Rev. J. S. Howson said he felt he should experience some difficulty in 
saying a few words, whether it were on the henefits which they might expect to 
realize in the work of education from this movement inaugurated hy the 
Universities ; or whether he should he asked to speak of the great social bene- 
fits they should expect from this friendly communication between the great 
centres of the manufactures and of commerce, and the two old seats of learn- 
ing, Oxford and Cambridge ; or whether he were to say a word about the 
compliment paid by Cambridge in sending to them a clergyman justly 
described by the Bishop of Chester on the previous day, not only as eminent in 
classical attainments, but also as eminent in certain studies in which he stood 
as one amongst few — he meant the experimental sciences and chymistrv; or 
whether he snould say anything on the subject which had been assigned him, 
namely, the willingness with which all connected with the Collegiate Institution 
had made arrangements for the convenience of Mr. Liveling. But he would say a 
word about the connection of this movement with the public schools. There were 
two or three popular fallacies which had been current to some extent in the 
newspapers, and to a great extent in conversation, which he thought the 
schoolmasters were in a position to oppose successfully. One had been alluded 
to by Mr Liveling. It was said that it might not be rip^ht to appoint a young 
man to an employment only on account of his success in the examinations. In 
the first place, he never heard anybody say that they ought to take nothing 
else into account but an examination of that kind. A merchant wouM be in- 
sane to take nothing but that into account. But, as Mr Liveling has said, the 
question Was whether that was not better than no test at all. There was 
another point he could speak to confidently^ — that an examination of this kind 
was a test of a great deal more than mere intellectual acquirements. He had 
been working in his present duties for ten years, and he must say he never saw 
a case where a boy had risen to the to^ of the school or the class who was not 
also entitled to respect as regarded his moral qualities. With regard to the 
present examination, he could point to two boys whose characters had been 
materially improved by the preparations set before them, and by the responsi- 
bility put upon them to do their best to please their friends and bring credit 
on the school. He thought the schoolmasters would be able to say it was quite 
a mistake to suppose that these examinations would simply stimulate clever 
boys, and tend to put the average boys into the back ground, so that they would 
be neglected by the masters. It was not so easy to do that as some people 
thought — to neglect a number of boys for the sake of one or two ; they must be 
worked in masses. If the head boys were got to work well, a great number of 
the other boys would work all the oetter for that, because the head boys always 
led others after them. He should like to say one word on the religious part of 
the (question. He thought it was essential that the University should let the 
religious examination be perfectly o|>tional. Independently of being unfair to 
Nonconformists to insist on the religions part of the examination, it would be 
suicidal to the examinations. But the plan adopted had been very successful ; 
only 11 boys out of 400 had declined it. He could speak as to the result with 
regard to many Nonconformist boys. They had gone on willingly ; it was per- 
fectly optional to them, and thei% was no restraint upon them. It had also 
secured, along with perfect freedom, the very great benefit of hearty work on 
the part of the boys in their relieious lessons. It was optional to them to go in, 
but going in they nad a reward. He believed the religious teaching of the 
boys under his own superintendence had been benefitted by the arrangements 
made by the University. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the interesting meeting. 

St. Stephen's, Devonport. — A considerable number of the families 
of the mechanics and sailors, with the other poorer persons, who constitute the 
Parish of St. Stephen's, Devonport, on the 4tninst., presented their Pastor with 
a very pretty silver-mounted sugar basin and a handsome clock, which bears 
the following inscription : — " Presented to the Rev. G. W. Procter by the Con- 
gregation of St. Stephen's, Devonport, and their friends, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his labours on behalf of that Parish." Already, the new church, 
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of this parish, consecrated in September last, is found to be too small for the 
Sunday evening congregation. Many persons, on several occasions, have to 
go away, not being able to get a seat. The parish contains about 3000 persons. 
The church will accomodate about 550. The day-schools of this parisn, set on 
foot by the Rev. G. Proctor, were attended last quarter by 417 children ; the 
school-fees for the same period exceeded £35. The afternoon school for 
females, who are employed at home in the morning about domestic work, and 
the night school for males, were attended, together, by about 90 scholars. In 
the address which accompanied these pretty and valuable memorials, the people 
of this parish say what will be an encouragement to other clergymen to pro- 
mote the education of the poor committed to their care. Their words were to 
this effect :^that it is impossible to fors^et that the most excellent schools have 
been established here, and have proved their efficiency by the success of those 
pupils who have been candidates at the public examinations in H.M. dock- 
yards and elsewhere, which was a cause to them of unfeigned gratitude. 

The Kinder-Garten. — A lecture on "The Progress of Education, 
and the Kinder-Garten System as the basis of a National Education," was de- 
livered by Madame and Herr Johannes Ronge, at St. Martin's Hall, Long- 
acre, on Thursday evening. Interesting explanations were given of the Kinder- 
Garten (Children's Garden) system of education; and the musical and 
gymnastic exercises adopted in the Kinder-Garten, were practically illustrated 
by the children. The second part of the lecture was devoted to an explanation 
of the Association System of Education, being a continuation of the Kinder- 
Garten. The lecture was favourably received by a select audience. The 
Kinder-Garten at 32, Tavistock-place, Tavistock-square, London, was es- 
tablished in May, 1854, as a continuation of the first English Kinder- Garten, 
founded by Mr. and Mrs. Ronge, at Hampstead, in 1851 ; and in 1855 the 
committee who acted with the founders were enabled to establish a school in 
connection with the Kinder-Garten, thus developing the system. There was 
also arranged in the same year a class for teachers to be instructed in this new 
system of education. The introduction of these schools, and of the new system 
expounded in a work, " Practical Guide to the Englisn Kinder-Garten," by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronge, had naturally to contend with manv difficulties ; but the 
exertions of the founders have at last met with considerable success. There are 
now in all parts of England Kinder-Gartens existing, and the books and ap- 
paratus have been ordered for the most distant colonies. The Government 
committee have put the work upon the list of books they recommend to their 
teachers, and the apparatus has been ordered for the Royal nursery from the 
above establishment. About fifty teachers, nurses, and ladies have been in- 
structed in this system by Mr. ana Mrs. Ronge. 

Bicester National Schools. — These schools, the first stone of 
which was laid during the summer of the past year, owe their origin to Mr 
Charles Fowler, a tenant-farmer residing m the parish of Bicester, King's- 
end, aided by tne Vicar, the Rev. J. W. Watts, ana a committee of the leading 
inhabitants of the town. The buildings comprise boys' and girls' school- 
rooms, each 65 feet by 17 feet 6 inches ; a class-room to each, 16 feet by 14. 
Attached to the school-buildings is a commodious residence for the master, 
with an excellent garden and playground for each class. The schools and 
class-rooms will have timber roofs of a massive and effective combination of 
framed work, stained and varnished, and visible from the interior. The archi- 
tecture is after the type of the fourteenth century Gothic. The general walling 
is of native stone worfeed in random courses ; the tower, windows, doors, and 
other decorative features being executed in Bath stone. The buildings are 
from the design of Thomas Nicholson, Esq., diocesan architect of Hereford ; 
and the contract is being executed by Mr. John Munday, of Buckingham, in a 
workmanlike manner, under the inspection of Mr G. Harrison, the clerk of 
works. The total cost will be about £1500. Being under Government sanction, 
their aid will materially assist the work. Sir Edward Page Turner gave the 

f round, which is admirablj^ situated in an open spot at the back of the church, 
n the list of subscribers to the building are the names of the Duke of Marl*- 
borough, the Countess of Jersey, Hon. P. S. Pierrepont, Colonel North, M.P., 
Mrs. Drake, Mrs. Coker, G. R. Clark, Esq., and Messrs. Tubbs. About £200 
is still reauired to complete the building, which is in an advanced state of pro- 
gress, and is expected to be opened on the 1st of March. 
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KING'S COLLEGE AND ITS EVENING CLASSES. 

Two brilliant soiries, given by the Principal and Professors of King's Collie 
and the head master and masters of King's College School, have ennvened the 
classic shades of this institution during the past month. The first of these -' 
reunions was held on Tuesday, January 18th, in connexion with the evening ^ 
classes at this college, which have recently excited so much public interest; - 
and a large muster of the students for supplementing whose education this = 
mode of utilizing the collegiate machinery was devised, assembled in honor of *- 
the occasion. ^ ^ " 

The meeting of Tuesday was a fitting preliminary to the resumption of the ^ 
studies of the evening classes after the Christmas holidays ; and as the classes ~ 
are again in full activity, and carrying on a great work for the moral and in- ' 
tellectual elevation of the junior members of that numerous body, the brother- - 
hood of London clerks, a few particulars descriptive of their scope and opera- - 
tion may not be wholly out of place here. ^ ^ • 

Nothing could be more gratifying to the friends of liberal education than the ^■ 
rapid and sound process made bv this excellent movement since puplic atten- * 
tion was aroused to it. The total number of students now on the books of the ^ 
college is 330, of whom no fewer than 125 have entered since the Christmas l< 
vacation. These figures, however, but feebly represent the amount of good ^ 
being achieved by these classes. Perhaps a better index of their success than ; 
any mere accession to the roll of students is furnished by the extension which 
the youths have voluntarily given to the range of their studies since their first 
connection with the college. So popular, indeed, has the scheme become that 
many who originally commenced oy attending a single class have been sub- 
sequently induced to join three or four, and now diligently pursue as many 
distinct branches of useful knowledge contemporaneously. For example, timid 
and distrustful scholars, who began by confining their attention exclusively to 
French or German, have, after trial of the system and of their own powers, 
been emboldened to enter for Latin, Greek, and mathematics simultaneously — 
the appetite for knowledge apparently growing by what it feeds on, and 
*' shallow draughts" of learning wholly failing to slake the thirst of the am- 
bitious student- 

The resources of the college are happily of the most expansive and adaptable 
nature. No sooner does an exigency in the working out of the scheme present 
itself than the organization necessary to meet it springs as it were, into existence. 
Has a particular class grown too large and unwieldly for a single professor tu 
manage it, — ^it is immediately subdivided, and an assistant teacher, pressed into 
the service from the ranks of the more distinguished alumni, takes in hand the 
tuition of the new comers. Thus each influx of fresh scholars forms the nucleus 
of a second class in the same department of learning to be again, in turn, the 

Earent of similar ofi-shoots. Hence it happens that the original class for Latin 
as been split into three, the Greek and mathematical classes into an equal 
number, and the French into four. The point at which this subdivision takes 
place is when the pupils exceed 35 in number, it being found inconvenient 
m practice to work a class which has overstepped that standard The 
scholars are also assorted with reference to their natural aptitude and pre- 
vious acquirements, thus preventing the dullard from being a clog upon the 
quick learner, and allowing the proficient to outstrip the snail's pace of the dunce. 
The college authorities also show themsel ves anxious to meet the views ef those 
wishing to traverse beyond the boundaries by which the established curriculum 
is circumscribed ; for, on the requisition of 10 or 12 students to that effect, 
special classes are formed for instruction in any science or language which 
they may have hitherto overlooked. In conformity with this wholesome prin- 
ciple, an Italian class has very lately been added to the circle of study previ- 
ously pursued. Other exemplications of the elasticity of the system may be 
expected speedily to follow, until, eventually, there is left not a single depart- 
ment of knowledge that can improve or exhalt the human mind which is not 
appropriated by its expansive energies. 

No expedient could have been hit upon more admirably adapted than these 
evening classes to enable the youths engaged in our Government and insurance 
ofiices, or in merchants' counting-houses, to supply the deficiences of an early 
school-training, and qufilify themselves to compete for the prizes of life with 
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those members of their own or of an^ higher grade, who have enjoyed the 
benefits of a collegiate education. It is, therefore, ^ratifying to find, that for 
five nights in the week these advantages are embracea by many a youtnful city 
clerk who strives, with an ardour undamped, by seven or eight hours previous 
labour at his employer's desk, for the by no means barren honour of becoming 
an associate of King's College, and, perhaps, a graduate of the London Univer- 
sity. Cheering, however, as the results already realized from this experiment 
may be, its success is still far from commensurate with its obvious merits ; and 
there can be little doubt that the praiseworthy exertions of Dr. Jelf and his 
able staff have only to be more widely known, to attract not hundreds but 
thousands of aspiring middle-class recruits to their academical standards. 

The soirie on saturdav, which like that of Tuesday, passed off most pleasantly, 
was attended by^ the leading representatives of art, science, and literature. 
The number of visitors, which included a goodly proportion of ladies, could be 
counted by the thousand ; and as they dispersed themselves through the spacious 
lecture-hsQl, the librarv, museum, and various class-rooms, inspecting the em- 
barrassing profusion of paintingrs, statues, wood-carving, photographs, stereo- 
scopic views, scientific inventions, and articles of veriu with whicn they were 
adorned, the spectacle presented was one of the most animated and dazzling 
description. 'The noble entrance-hall was decorated with clusters of rare 
exotics, the corrider being filled with illustrations of natural history^, specimens 
of painted and moulded glass and porcelain. Babbage's calculating machine 
and a beautiful marine aquarium were also exhibited, and attracted multitudes 
of spectators. Most of the objects of interest had been kindly lent by private 
collectors for the occasion. Mr. Hidlah's choir was in attendance during the 
evening, and enlivened the company by performing an excellent selection of 
glees and madrigals. 

BsAiN WosK. — Over-work of the brain, against which we hear so 
many people cry, and which we hear so many cosy-looking men deplore very 
complacently in their own persons, is not by a good deal so dangerous as 
under-work of the brain, that rare and obscure calamity from which none is 
supposed ever to suffer. The Rev. Onesimus Howl drops his chin and elevates 
his eyes, upsets his digestion with excess of tea and mumn, and supports, upon 
the doughy face he thus acquires, a reputation for the great strain on his brains 
caused bv the outpouring of a weekly puddle of words. His friends labour to 
prop up nis brain with added piles of muffin.. Paler becomes his face, and 
more idiotic his expression, as he lives from New Year's-day to New Year's- 
day rattling about in his empty head the few ideas of other men he has con- 
trived to borrow^ and tranqmlly claims all the sweets of indulgence on account 
of the strain put upon his wits. Doctor Porpice is wheeled about from house to 
house in his brougham, prescribes his cordials and his mild aperients ; treats, 
by help of what knowledge gathered from a past generation may happen to 
have grown into his habit of practice, all the disease he sees ; now and then 
turns to a book when he is puzzled, but more frequently dozes after dinner. 
Yet very gladly does the doctor hear the talk about immense strain on his 
mind, large practice, great responsibility, and the wondering that one poor 
head can carry all he knows. He seldom passes a day without having taken 
care to confide to somebody that he is overworked. Once a week,. 
indeed, if his practice be large, he may be forced into some effort to 
use his brains, but that he does really exercise them once a week, 
I am not certain. The lawyer elevates his routine into a crush 
of brain work. The author and the merchant flatter themselves, or 
account themselves flattered, by an application to their labours also of the same 
complimentarv condolence. The truth is, that hard work of the brain, taken 
alone — apart from griefs and fears, from forced or voluntary stinting of the 
body's need of food or sleep, and the mind's need of social intercourse — does 
infinitely more to prolong nfe and strengthen reason in the workers than to cut 
or fray the thread of either. Men bresik down under the grind of want, under 
the strain of a continuous denial to the body of its half-a-dozen hours a day of 
sleep, its few necessary pounds of wholesome food, and its occasional exercise 
of tongue and legs. If an author spends his whole life in study his mind fails 
under the pressure of the solitary system. If a great lawyer refuses himself 
month after month the necessary fourth part of the day fox ?\ee^,\v^ 'v^vwi\i«A 
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brain out, not by repletion of study, but by privation of something else. Under 
all ordinary circumstances no man who performs works for which he is com- 
petent is called upon to deny himself the first necessaries of life, except during 
short periods of encroachment which occur to men in every occupation, and 
which seldom are of long duration, and can almost invariably be followea by a 
period of ease sufficient for recovery. Healthy men, who have bed and board 
assured to them, while they can eat, sleep, stir, and be merrj^, will have sound 
minds, though tney work their brains all day, and provide them for the other 
five or six hours with that light employment which is the chief toil of Doctor 
Porpice or the Reverend Onesimus. — DickeiCs Household Words, 

Origin of Holidays for ScHOOLBoys. — There lived a philosopher in ancient 
times who laid a solid foundation for the lasting thankfulness of schoolboys. 
He used to say that he would rather have a grain of wisdom than a cart full of 
gold, — and wno, heathen as he was, had strong preceptions of the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. That man was Anaxagoras, not the princely gen- 
tlemen of Argos, but the far-seeing, yet often wild and fanciful, philosopher of 
Clazomene. Just before his death at Lampsacus, three years subsequent to 
the commencement of the great and protracted struggle of the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians for predominance in Greece, 428 B.C., Anaxagoras wail asked 
if he had any particular wish, as it should be fulfilled if he would only give it 
expression. "Certainly I have," said the kind-hearted old man; " I wish to 
be remembered with pleasant feelings by all schoolboys, and I only ask that, 
in memory of me, they may always have a whole holiday on the anniversary of 
my death." And this was decreed accordingly; and this fine unselfish old 
fellow was not the mere recommender, but the founder of holidays for school- 
boys, which holidays, in further commemoration of his name, were long known 
by the name oi Anaxagoreia, 

A Good Old Man. — A good old man is the best antiquity, and which we 
may with least vanity admire ; one whom time has been thus long a working, 
and, like winter fruit, ripened when others are shaken down. He hath taken 
out as many lessons of tne world as days, and learnt the best things in it— the 
vanity of it. He looks over his former life as a danger well past, and would not 
hazard himself to begin again. The next door of death sads him not, but he 
expects it clamly as his turn in nature ; and fears more his recoiling back to 
childishness than dust. All men look on him as a common father, and on old 
age. for his sake, as a reverent thing. He practises his experience on youth 
witnout the harshness of reproof, and in his counsel his good company. He 
has some old stories still of his &iiTi seeing to confirm what he says, and makes 
them better in the telling ; yet it is not troublesome neither with the same tale 
again, but remembers with them how oft he has told them. He is not apt to 
put the boy on a younger man, nor the fool on a boy, but can distinguish gravity 
from a sour look^ and the less testy he is the more regard. You must pardon 
him if he likes his own times better than these, because those things are follies 
to him now that were wisdom then ; yet he makes us of that opinion too when 
we see him, and conjecture those times by so good a relic. He goes away at 
last too soon whensoever, with all men's sorrow but his own ; and his memory is 
fresh when it is twice as old. — Bishop Earl, 



TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

The English Journal of Education having passed into the hands of new 
Proprietors during the past mouthy we beg to inform our Subscribers and Cor- 
respondents that arrangements are being made to maintain the high character this 
Journal has long held amongst Middle-class Schools. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive any suggestions from our readers which may tend to the improvement of the 
work. Will our friends kindly make the work known to their friends ? 

Subscribers desirous of having the work sent monthly by post, may depend 
upon its prompt transmission, by sending 6s. in stamps to pre-pay the same, to the 
Publisher, Mr. Stevenso?i, 54, Paternoster Row. 

Not being able to secure a set of last year's numbers till a few days ago, the 
Index has been delayed in consequence. 

All communications for the Editor must be addressed to the care of the Pub^ 
Usher, at 54, Paternoster Row, 
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THEOLOGICAL TENETS. 

THE history of The English Journal of Education is indeed a " strange 
eventful" one ! Interesting as it would be to many, it is known 
to but few, and we believe that there is not one of the few who would 
not consider that the publication of such a history in these pages, and 
at the present time, would involve a violation of good taste. Certain it 
is that we who now for the first time become responsible for the manner 
in which this periodical is conducted, would be the first to beg to be 
excused from tracinor its origin, and noting the phases of its history to the 
present number. We could not do so without in some way or other 
committing ourselves to a line of policy which we are about to deprecate, 
and which we shall make it our constant study to avoid. Suffice it to 
observe, that The English Journal of Education is the oldest educational 
periodical now published in this country ; that the changes which it has 
tmdergone have been almost as great as they have been numerous ; that 
its various conductors have been men who, whatever theii peculiar views 
may be, deserve well of educationists generally, and of English teachers 
particularly ; and finally, that it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
first inquiry of our readers, relative to the change, begun this month, 
will have reference to our theological tenets. 

We are thoroughly convinced that futile will be our hope of success 
if based solely on the mere facts that ours is the educational periodical 
which has for the greatest length of time been before the public, and 
that its former editors have been men whose very names carry with them 
not only respect, but also a guarantee of experience and ability in educa- 
tional matters. We are no less sure that even were it possible for us to 
convince all who may peruse these pages, that our theological tenets are 
such as they can unreservedly and cordially endorse, we shall not 
be entitled to immunity from such other qualifications as the profession 
is right in requiring of those who imdertake the editorial duties of a 
work so long and erst so ably devoted to its interest. Still we believe that 
our theological tenets will be the subject of primary consideration by 
those who have hitherto been, or who have thoughts of becoming sub- 
scribers to The English Journal of Education, It is but right that it 
should be so. Ours is not a publication ostensibly, or legitimately, 
devoted to theological literature, disquisition, or controversy. Its 
readers are supposed to be persons of settled views with reference to 
Christian doctrine and Church discipline. Its pages, however, for many 
years past, bear internal evidence not only that its successive editors have 
differed widely on theological tenets, but also that spirit of theological 
quibbling has been in no small degree allowed, if not encouraged 
amongst its contributors. Subscribers " from the beginning " — ^if^ such 
there are, will we know, readily acquit us of the charge of making invidious 
reflections — a charge to which we might be open were it not that even 
the numbers for the last six months bear ample testimony to the justice 
of our remarks. 

That educationists and teachers who, from personal experience as well 
as from attentive investigation, are deeply imbued with the conviction 
that education, unless based on the solid foundation of religious faith, is 
useless, if not dangerous, should on every convenient occasion introduce, 

i» 
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in their writing, the religious element, is reasonable enough. It is just 
what might be expected, and we will add, just what is to be desired. 
Moreover, it is not surprising that those who have a strong bias on any 
controverted question — especially in theology — should constantly afford 
evidence of it, — that it should permeate their writing, especially on 
education. 

Amongst the meretricious arts for gaining public confidence 
and support, none is plied so frequently as that of professing 
** independent " principles. The phrase is generally intended to convey 
the idea of freedom from party or sectarian thraldom — ^liberty to 
cull from every system what is supposed, by the " independent " some- 
body, to be good, and to reject what is bad. But unfortunately there is 
considerable contrariety of opinion as to what is good and what is bad 
in principles — as to what is true and what is false in doctrine, and as to 
what is right and what is wrong in practice. The experience of most of 
us warrants the assertion, that those who profess "independent" principles 
in religion, in politics, or in science, are too often the most intolerent and 
narrow-minded. Their dependence on their independence is so strong 
that they are apt to imagine their views standards of orthodoxy, and 
themselves models of perfection. Others there are whose profession of 
independent principles is almost tantamount to a moral negation of prin- 
ciple altogether. 

In making these observations we are not insensible of the fact that 
strictures on others cannot be accepted as apologies for ourselves. It 
was however but justice to ourselves that we should state briefly our 
views with regard to " independent" principles before we made it known 
that so far as theology is concerned our principles are not "inde- 
pendent." 

As educationists we hold it to be our duty to allow our journal to be 
the medium of intercommimication amongst all interested in the theory 
and practice of education. But we wish it to be distinctly understood, 
that The English Journal of Education, whilst under our msEhagement, must 
not be made the vehicle of polemical bickerings. As Christians we feel 
bound to advocate sound religious teaching, but our endeavour must be 
to keep " the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace." We need not 
amplify on these points. Our readers will readily appreciate the differ- 
ence between discussions on education, and controversies on theology. 
It would be well if there were fewer theologians and more Christians. 

We have no hesitation in saying that we are of the Church of England, 
but we deem it imnecessary to declare ourselves partisans of either of the 
recognised great sections of our Church. If our readers are for years 
left in the dark on this point, so much the better. We are informed that 
many of our subscribers do not belong to the Church of England. To 
such we have only to say that if hitherto they could conscientiously sub- 
scribe to this journal, they will not, in consequence of our theological 
tenets, have occasion to withhold their names and co-operation. 



The Record in a review, having stated that "the phrase *the 
Righteousness of Christ* is nowhere found in the Bible, savinc by implication," 
is contradicted by a correspondent, who refers to the ori^nal Greek of II. St. 
Peter, i. 1. The marginal reading is preferred by Bishop Middleton and 
Dr. Bloomfield. 
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COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC SIMPLIFIED BY PARLIAMENT. 

rpHE following is a condensation of an article on this subject in the 
JL Times, Probably few people can be expected to remember the 
steps by which their youthful minds were conducted through the succes- 
sive arts and mysteries of " ciphering ;*' but there was one process so very 
elementary and indispensable that it may, perhaps, have left an impres- 
sion behind it. Before any quantities could be subjected to the opera- 
tions of arithmetic they had to be " reduced to a common denomination.** 
The greatest dunce in the school had at least apprehended this one fact, — 
that you could not subtract quarts from kilderkins or multiply feet by 
yards. The rule held good everywhere, — ^in " Dry Measure'* as well as 
" Troy Weight*'--in '* Practice** as well as the " Rule of Three.*' Sim- 
ple, however, as it is, it has never yet been applied to the transactions of 
everyday trade in the dominions of Queen Victoria. There exists no 
" common denomination*' by which the first necessaries of life may be 
bought and sold in British markets. Wheat is offered for sale by almost 
as many measures as it possesses names. It is bought by the comb, by 
the quarter, by the last, by the bushel, by the load, by the sack. It is 
even bought by weight as well as measure, and may change hands by the 
pound, the stone, or the dozen stone. Sometimes measure and weight are 
compounded, and wheat is meted out by a bushel, the contents of which 
must weigh so many pounds. Occasionally a discrimination is preserved 
between wheat and other grain, so that in one and the same market com 
may be quoted by the quarter, and oats by the stone. Our very last Com 
Report comprised quotations from a provincial Exchange in which barley 
went by the " bag," oats by the 39lb., and peas by the bushel. Add aU 
these varieties together, and the result is enough to bewilder one like 
Cassim in the Forty Thieves, who got caught by the robbers before he 
could hit off the exact denomination of the grain which would have opened 
the door of the cave for him. 

It is really only in this year of grace, 1859, that Parliament is entertain- 
ing a proposal for simplifying the sale of necessaries by introducing com- 
mon denominations for them. Mr. Ji' Cann and Mr. JViUiam Broton have 
prepared a Bill for the sale of grain, meal, flour, butter, potatoes, and other 
agricultural produce, according to certain fixed terms. The standard of 
dealing is to be weight, not measure ; and four weights are specified as 
proper to be employed. The first is the pound avoirdupois, — ^and it is a 
curious illustration of our system in these matters that we shoidd be com- 
pelled to add some discriminating epithet even to the term " pound" 
itself, by way of distinguishing it from pounds of a different character. 
However, the pound thus archaically designated is to be the unit of the 
new market table ; the second weight in the scale of notation is to be the 
score of twenty pounds ; the third, the cental of five score, or one himdred 
pounds ; and the fourth the ton of 20 centals, or two thousand pounds. 
This table is to cover the various articles of agricultural produce mentioned 
above, and hay, straw, turnips, and mangoldwurzel are to be similarly 
dealt with, except that the cental is here termed " the hundredweight." 

The new table has at least two merits. It admits of decimal reckoning, 
as the weights proceed by tens — 1, 20, 100,2,000; and it introduces only 
one strange name. " Cental*' is certainly a newfangled word, but it means 
only " hundredweight" after all, and " hundredweight," meaning thereby 
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1001b., instead of 1121b., would do just as well. As to the rest, farmers 
and dealers will still have their pound, their score, and their ton. The 
pound will ever remain exactly what it is, and, if a score is now rigorously 
defined as meaning twenty, there is no great harm in securing this much 
accuracy by Act of Parliament. What a score may imply at present he 
would be a bold man who would determine. Like a " dozen" or a 
" hundred," it admits of infinite amplifications. In the South of England 
pigs are sold by the score, meaning not per 20 pigs, but by so many 
pounds weight forthcoming from each entire animal. Perhaps some reader 
may have fancied that butter, at any rate, was pretty uniformly weighed 
out ; but it happens to be otherwise. From Ireland it reaches us imder 
wonderful denominations, and to this day it is sold in Cambridge by the 
yard and in Ipswich by the pint. 

Now, all this is exceedingly inconvenient in trade. Can anything be 
more absurd than to proclaim markets free to the whole world, to invite 
and receive com from the Vistula, the Danube, and the St. Lawrence, and 
yet at the same time to retain distinctions which were only natural when 
the Thames and the Humber marked the frontiers of independent, if not 
hostile, communities ? 

We can hardly imagine any grounds on which uniformity of notation 
can be now opposed. To be sure, the Saxon mind is averse to change in 
the abstract, but plain, palpable convenience, must tell when it comes to 
the point. What is the use of so many Corn Exchanges communicating 
instantaneously with each other by so many telegraphic wires if the mes- 
sages received are in an unknown tongue ? It is all a matter of arithme- 
tical expression. There is no visible incorporate symbol to endear these 
old measures to provincial minds. A " comb" we believe cannot be re- 
presented otherwise than ideally, nor do we see how a man can have 
formed an attachment to the particular amount of 14 pounds weight, even 
though it is called a " stone." Wheat is wheat everywhere. It is every 
man's want and every man's money. To bring an article of such imiform 
character and value to market under quotations of 20 different kinds is a 
plain absurdity — so plain that it would scarcely be worse to maintain a 
different coinage for every shire in the kingdom. Uniformity of system 
would be a convenience to everybody. All who buy and sell wheat must 
be at the trouble of mastering these various standards of reckoning. 
They must needs reduce the competing measures to some common de- 
nomination, for calculation is impracticable otherwise ; and if the thing 
were but done once for all throughout the kingdom it would save every- 
body trouble for the future. 



Education in South Austealia. — ^It is difficult, where Church 
and State are not in legal union, to ascertain precisely the condition or the pro- 
gress of the religious bodies of a country. With regard, however, to the 
ecclesastical progress of this colony, there can be no doubt, if we may judge 
from the constantly augmenting members of Churches, Chapels, and Religious 
Societies, that the various Christian denominations are in full and vigorous 
activity. The same may be said of our educational movements. The Par- 
liamentary g^ant of money for educational purposes is augmented, and the 
private schools of the colony are also maintained in a creditable state of 
efficiency. The friends of education are on the alert as respects all possible 
improvements in the systems pursued, and equal zeal is manifested in regard of 
-the provision made for adult instruction. — South Australian Advertiser, 
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UNITED ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

A GENERAL Meeting was held at St. Martin's hall, Long Acre, on 
Friday, the 28th January, 1859, at half-past six p.m., Mr. W. A. 
Shields in the chair. 

Mr. T. N. Day, of Christ Church schools, Spitalfields, read a paper 
" On the Power of the Teacher to prolong the attendance in Elementary 
Schools." 

Mr. Day assumed that it was generally admitted, that the early age at 
which children left the day school, formed one of the greatest hindrances 
to the teacher in the education of the poorer classes. The Times had 
indeed defended this state of things, on the principle that the practical 
education of the child in his avocation then commences. His object was 
not to suggest legislative measures, but to show that if the teacher 
succeeded in making the child love his school and his studies, the child 
might influence the parent, and his stay be protracted. As ftieans to this 
end, he considered : — 

1st. — The teacher must have perfect self-control. Exhibitions of 
unseemly temper would but make him despised. He must not exhibit a 
morose disposition. He must have a sympathising spirit, and manifest in 
his own conduct the Saviour's love, and all Christian graces. It might 
indeed be asked, "Who is sufficient for these things?" But if the 
teacher seeks divine aid, he will obtain it and succeed. 

2nd. — The condition of the School-room is influential in prolonging 
the period of school instruction. It should please the eye and be comfort- 
able. It should be properly warmed and ventilated ; clean, light, and 
cheerful in its aspect. The walls should be ornamented with maps, 
diagrams, and drawings. The whole should be studiously designed to 
promote cheerfulness, activity, and love of school ; so as to make the 
child unwilling to leave it. 

3rd. — ^The principles and plans calculated to operate in the minds of 
children and parents : — 

1. Cultivation of a desire for learning, and a love of school duties. 

2. Setting forth the advantages attending a good education. 

3. Subjects of instruction should be unlimited in extent. 

4. Co-operation of teacher and parents. 

1. The tastes of children should be more consulted as to subjects of 
study. Social science would be found to interest and benefit them, and 
also map-drawing and designing. The elements of physical and experi- 
mental science would awaken their intellect and aflbrd delight. 

2. The advantages to the child, in its progress in life, should be 
exemplified in the case of good writing and cleverness at accounts. How 
the want of these acquirements might retard advancement: how good 
grammar and composition, shown in inditing a letter, might be the means 
of securing an eligible situation when offered. The blessings and rewards 
attendant on a knowledge of relative duties carried into practice ; the 
application of science — chemistry for example — ^to the useful arts ; and 
of social science to well-being. How the knowledge of these would 
minister to the happiness of the child in after-life. 

3. The subjects of instruction shoidd be imlimited in extent ; should 
not consist of a curriculum of study for six or twelve months, and then 
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recommence to tlie disgust of the child; but each subject should be 
varied and extended. 

4. The teacher should obtain the co-operation of parents. If parents 
are careless about their children's education, or do not feel that they are 
progressing, they will soon be taken away. His experience led him to 
believe that parents highly appreciated home lessons. But he considered 
that the most effectual of all means was the periodical visitation of parents, 
which he had carried out for years both in town and country with the 
very best results. He was in favour of public examinations, believing 
that the evils were more than counterbalanced by the advantages. 



EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 

The following information is gathered from the last three numbers of 
the City Press, 

CITY OP LONDON SCHOOL. 

The first Okeeting of the committee this year took place on Wednesday. 
Mr. R. J. Chaplin proposed, and Mr. W. Webster seconded, the ap- 
pointment of the worthy Alderman as Chairman for the year, and he 
was unanimously elected for the twenty-second time. 

The Rev. Dr. Mortimer, the head master, had the gratification of 
reporting, that a late pupil, Mr. F. Brown, in taking his degree of B.A. 
last week, in the University of Cambridge, had attained the high dis- 
tinction of Second Wrangler. Mr. Brown's career had been remarkably 
successful, both at the School and at the University. In the former he 
gained, in successive years, the Silver Medals for mathematics and for 
classics, and the Gold Medal for general proficiency, and left in 1855 for 
Cambridge, as Carpenter Scholar and Beaufoy Scholar. At Trinity 
College he also gained a scholarship and other prizes ; and was, besides, 
a successful competitor for a mathematical scholarship in the University 
of London. 

It was further reported by Dr. Mortimer, that Mr. J. Y. Paterson, who 
left the School last autumn for Clare College, Cambridge, with a Car- 
penter Scholarship, and one of the exhibitions granted by the Grocers* 
Company, had, at a College election on Saturday last, obtained the first 
classical scholarship of £50 per annum. 

The acquisition of the place of Second Wrangler by Mr. Brown is 
additionally gratifying to those connected with the School, from the 
fact that one of its pupils (Mr. Wace) came out last year as Third 
Wrangler, others having been, in previous years, respectively, seventh, 
sixth, fifth, and fourth. It is expected that, like them, Mr. Brown vdll 
shortly succeed to a Fellowship in his College. The Committee, as a 
compliment to him, unanimously voted him a present of books of the 
value of £20. 

WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL: — TESTIMONIAL TO MR. J. E. SAUNDERS. 

For years the Sunday School (at present numbering 380 scholars) 
attached to the Weigh House Chapel, has been one of the most 
flourishing Sunday schools within the City. Many have gone forth from 
it well prepared to engage in the battle of life, from having learnt while 
young to take " truth for their creed, and God for their guide." Many 
of its late teachers are actively labouring as missionaries, 

** Where Afric's sunny mountains, 
Koll down their golden sands." 
While others are occupying pulpits in this our island home. 
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For the last few years its superintendent has been Mr. J. Ebenezer 
Saunders, one of the members of the Court of Common Council for the 
Ward of Coleman Street. But we believe no form of usefulness has 
given him so much pleasure as that in which he has been engaged for 
many years, viz., sabbath schools. 

In consequence of now residing at Blackheath, he has lately resigned 
his office, and a Sunday or two back the teachers and senior scholars, at 
the close of the afternoon school, assembled to take tea and wish him 
farewell, presenting him at the same time with a richly bound copy of 
Kitto's Pictorial Bible, in 4 vols., accompanied by a beautifully framed 
and ornamentally written testimonial, signed on behalf of the teachers 
and senior classes, by W. Rogers, secretary; A. Whiteman, teacher of 
the girls' senior class ; E. R. Cook, teacher of the boys' senior class. 

The girls of the second Bible class also presented him with an en- 
graving elegantly framed (by Lloyd Brothers), illustrating the various 
scenes in Bunyan's ''Pilgrim's Progress," designed by the Rev. D. 
White, and drawn by BiUings, with an inscription in gold stating the 
object of the gift. 

THE PACKINGTON SCHOOLS, CABTHUSIAN STREET. 

A tea meeting, or parents' treat, was held on Thursday evening 
the 27th ult., in the infants' department. The room was crowded 
with the parents of the children, and gaily decorated for the occasion. 
After partaking of an excellent tea, the boys and girls were marched 
through the room on to the gallery, and received with cheers. The 
rector, in a short addresi, said he was glad to see them, especially the 
fathers, but he was not going to entertain them, their own children 
would do that. Recitations were then given by the boys, and songs by 
the girls. Among the former we select, as being very well delivered, 
"Henry V. on Sleep," recited by Avery; " Alexander and the Robber," 
by Fean and Jacobs ; and the " Death of Marmion," by Hunter. Among 
the songs, by the girls, were the " Blue Bells of Scotland," " The First 
Grief," '* When the Evening Sun is Shining," which were very warmly 
applauded. One of the pupils also played some selections on the violin. 
In the course of the entertainment the rector introduced Dr. Wilson, as 
a stranger and a Scotchman. Dr. Wilson expressed himself highly 
satisfied with what he saw — they had the same thing in Scotland — and 
related several interesting anecdotes of Queen Victoria as a " mother" 
at Balmoral. He also sang several Scotch songs, such as " There is nae 
luck, &c. ;" "My ain fireside," &c., which were loudly cheered. It was 
announced that the senior churchwarden, Mr. Chaplin, intended to award 
two annual prizes for good conduct, one to ihe boys and one to the girls. 
Four hours very pleasantly spent concluded with " God save the Queen," 
given with much hearty enthusiasm. 

We may observe that the master educed his stage-managing talents to 
very good effect. 

PUBLIC READING SOCIETY. 

This society began its useful and praiseworthy labours on Monday 
evening at Crosby hall. There were very few persons present, the 
number scarcely exceeding fifty, and of these but a sprinkling were of the 
working classes properly so called. It will be recollected that the Rev. 
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W. H. Brookfield gave recently at the South Kensington Museum a 
lecture on reading aloud, which drew from the press very general mani- 
festations of approval. That was the germ of the present movement. 
The readers were the Rev. J. M. Bellew, the Rev. W. H. Brookfield. 
E. W. Cox, Esq., and C. J. Plumptree, Esq. The selections were from 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Barham, and Macaiday. The Rev. J. M. Bellew 
is, to our mind, the best reader we have. We know of none who possess 
in an equal degree, the rare gifts, that make up the accomplished 
reader. The society proposes to create a taste among the working 
classes, for reading aloud among themselves. Its first purpose is to 
amuse, and to provide such entertainment as shall be most acceptable to 
the greatest number. Such an entertainment it is conceived, if it has no 
harm in it, must contain some good. 

crime: its cost, and remedy. 

At the usual weekly meeting of the City of London Tradesmen's 
Club, on the 27th ult., Mr. R. N. Philipps delivered a short, but 
painfully interesting address on crime statistics. In his opening remarks, 
he stated that his mind had long been occupied on this subject, but was 
led anew to the subject, by hearing the eloquent discourse of Dr. Stebbing, 
the previous Sunday, at St. SepiSchre's Church, in aid of the parochial 
schools. He then went on to say, that from the Parliamentary returns 
of the year 1867, it appeared that there were committed for punishment, 
1622 males, and 255 female children, imder 12 years of age; and 
during the same period there were also committed 9,200 males, and 1,424 
females between the age of 12 and 16, showing a total of 12,501 juvenile 
offenders. In the same year, 1,119, were sent to various reformatories; 
of that number, 429 could neither read nor write, the remaining 441 
could but do so imperfectly ; 98 had lost both parents ; 309 one parent 
dead ; 19, both parents had deserted the children ; 37 had been deserted 
by one parent; 5 had both parents in prison; 32 had one parent in 
prison; 21 S were out of one or both parent's control. Mr. Philippa next 
referred to the number and cost of the police force for the same year. 
The whole uTimber employed in the kingdom was 19,187, at a cost of 
£1,265,579. 18s. ; the cost of prison establishments for the same period 
was £567,808. 198. lOd. ; exclusive of the cost of transportation and 
penal servitude. Mr. Philipps then asked how was crime to be diminished ? 
He had no hesitation in saying, that they must expend more in educational 
establishments. They must be more liberal in upholding their scholastic 
institutions, and then, depend upon it, they would have less to pay in 
the shape of rates and taxes. 

ST. THOMAS, CHARTERHOUSE, GOLDEN LANE, SCHOOLS. 

On Tuesday evening, the second of a series of free lecture was 
delivered by Julian Hill, Esq. The subject of the lectures was 
" Light." The Rev. W. Rogers presided as before, and by his side sat 
Mr. Holme his curate. The working classes, for whom these lectures 
are intended, assembled in large numbers, their appetites being whetted 
by Dr. Hodgson's admirable discourse of the previous week. There 
could not have been fewer than 400 persons present, a large portion of 
them being of the very poorest. 
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GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES, 1859. 
SYLLABUS FOR MALB CANDIDATES. 

COMMITTBB OF THB PBIYT COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

The Exanunation for Certificates will commence on the 12th of 

December, 1859. 

Syllabus of wbjech in which students in training^ and other candidates for 

. certificates of proficiency as teachers in elementary schools are examined. 

• 

FiBST Teab. 
The Holy Scriptures, 

1. The History, Chronology, and G^eography of the Bible. 

2. More particularly (Dec, 1859) the text of St. Matthew's Gospel. 

The Catechism and Liturgy.* 

1. The text 

2. The Scriptural authorities. 

Church History. 

The outlines of the History of the Reformation in Great Britain, 
and of Church History in the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth 
^ecnturies. 

Reading. 

To read with a distinct utterance, with due attention to the punctua*- 
tion, and with a just expression, a passage &om Mr. Warren's *' Select 
Extracts firom Blackstone's Commentaries," f or a passage from '' The 
Spectator." 

Penmanship. % 

To write a specimen of the penmanship used in setting copies. 

1. A line of large text hand. 

2. A passage in small hand. 

Arithmetic. 

1. To prove the usual rules from first principles. 

2. To compute with precision and accuracy. 

3. To make (with a knowledge of the principles) simple calculations 
in Mensuration. § 



li 



. * The examination in the Liturgy is to be limited to the Morning and Even^ 
ing Seryices and the Litany. In Scotland the questions are confined to the 
Shorter Catechism. 

4> In Scotland the four Appendices to Hume's History of England which 
follow Chapters III., XI., XLIV., XLIX., respectively, if pre&rred as an 
alternative. 

X Writing, as taught in schools, is apt to be too small and indistinct The 
letters are either not completely formed, or they are formed by alternate broad 
and finerstrokes, which makes the words difficult to read. The handwriting 
which was generally practised in the early part and middle of the last century^ 
was far better than that now in common us^. Pupils should be taught rather 
to imitate broad printing than fine cooper-plate engraving. 

§ The course proper for a national school is here meant, being that which 
can be intelligently taught to persons having a good knowledge of arithmetip. 
Hie examples should be taken from a '< Builder's Price Book." 
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W. H. Brookfield gave recently at the South Kensington Museum a 
lecture on reading aloud, which drew from the press very general mani- 
festations of approval. That was the germ of the present movement. 
The readers were the Rev. J. M. Bellew, the Rev. W. H. Brookfield. 
E, W. Cox, Esq., and C. J. Plumptree, Esq. The selections were from 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Barham, and Macaiday. The Rev. J. M. Bellew „: 
is, to our mind, the best reader we have. We know of none who possess 
in an equal degree, the rare gifts, that make up the accomplished 
reader. The society proposes to create a taste among the working ■ 
classes, for reading aloud among themselves. Its first purpose is to '^ 
amuse, and to provide such entertainment as shall be most acceptable to 
the greatest number. Such an entertainment it is conceived, if it has no 
harm in it, must contain some good. 

crime: its cost, and remedy. 

At the usual weekly meeting of the City of London Tradesmen's j 
Club, on the 27th ult., Mr. R. N. Philipps delivered a short, but j 
painfully interesting address on crime statistics. In his opening remarks, ' 
he stated that his mind had long been occupied on this subject, but was 
led anew to the subject, by hearing the eloquent discourse of Dr. Stebbing, 
the previous Sunday, at St. Sepiilchre's Church, in aid of the parochial 
schools. He then went on to say, that from the Parliamentary returns 
of the year 1857, it appeared that there were committed for punishment, 
1622 males, and 255 female children, under 12 years of age; and 
during the same period there were also committed 9,200 males, and 1,424 ; 
females between the age of 12 and 16, showing a total of 12,501 juvenile 
offenders. In the same year, 1,119, were sent to various reformatories; . 
of that number, 429 could neither read nor write, the remaining 441 
could but do so imperfectly ; 98 had lost both parents ; 309 one parent 
dead; 19, both parents had deserted the children ; 37 had been deserted 
by one parent; 5 had both parents in prison; 32 had one parent in 
prison; 21 S were out of one or both parent's control. Mr. Philipps next 
referred to the number and cost of the police force for the same year. 
The whole number employed in the kingdom was 19,187, at a cost of 
£1,265,579. IBs. ; the cost of prison establishments for the same period 
was £567,808. 19s. lOd. ; exclusive of the cost of transportation and 
penal servitude. Mr. Philipps then asked how was crime to be diminished ? 
He had no hesitation in saying, that they must expend more in educational 
establishments. They must be more liberal in upholding their scholastic 
institutions, and then, depend upon it, they would have less to pay in , 
the shape of rates and taxes. 

ST. THOMAS, CHARTERHOUSE, GOLDEN LANE, SCHOOLS. 

On Tuesday evening, the second of a series of free lecture was 
delivered by Julian Hill, Esq. The subject of the lectures was 
" Light.'* The Rev. W. Rogers presided as before, and by his side sat 
Mr. Holme his curate. The working classes, for whom these lectures 
are intended, assembled in large numbers, their appetites being whetted 
by Dr. Hodgson's admirable discourse of the previous week. There 
could not have been fewer than 400 persons present, a large portion of 
them being of the very poorest. 
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GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES, 1859. 

SYLLABUS FOR MALE CANDIDATES. 

COMMITTEB OF THE PBIYT COUNCIL OH EDUCATION. 

The Examination for Certificates will commence on the 12th of 

December, 1859. 

SyUabus of sttbfects in which sttuients in training, and other candidates for 
. certificates of projidericy as teachers in elementary schools are examined, 

FiBST Yeab. 
The Holy Scriptures. 

1. The History, Chronology, and Geography of the Bible. 

2. More particularly (Dec, 1859) the text of St. Matthew's Gospel. 

The Catechism and Liturgy,* 

1. The text 

2. The Scriptural authorities. 

Church History, 

The outlines of the History of the Reformation in Great Britain, 
and of Church History in the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth 
«€»taries. 

Reading, 

To read with a distinct utterance, with due attention to the punctua- 
tion, and with a just expression, a passage from Mr. Warren's '* Select 
Extracts from Blacks tone's Commentaries," f or a passage from '* The 
Spectator." 

Penmanship, \ 

To write a specimen of the penmanship used in setting copies. 
1. A line of large text hand. 
2* A passage in small hand. 

Arithmetic, 

1. To prove the usual rules from first principles. 

2. To compute with precbion and accuracy. 

3. To make (with a knowledge of the principles) simple calculations 
in Mensuration. § 

* The examination in the Liturgy is to be limited to the Morning and Even- 
ing Services and the Litany. In Scotland the questions are confined to the 
Shorter Catechism. 

f In Scotland the four Appendices to Hume's History of England which 
follow Chapters III., XL, XLIV., XLIX., respectively, if pre^rred as an 
alternative. 

X Writin^^, as taught in schools, is apt to be too small and indistinct The 
letters are either not completely formed, or they are formed by alternate broad 
and fine (Strokes, which makes the words difficult to read. The handwriting 
which was generally practised in the early part and middle of the last century^ 
was far better than that now in common usd*. Pupils should be taught rather 
to imitate broad printing than fine copper-plate engraving. 

% The course proper for a national school is here meant, being that which 
can be intelligently taught to persons having a good knowledge of arithmetiq. 
The examples should be taken from a '^ Builder's Price Book.' ' 
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School Management, * ^ 

1. To answer, in writing, questions on the expedients to be used for 
the purposes of instruction in reading, spelling, and writing. 

2. To draw up time tables for use in a school under given circum- 
stances. 

English Grammar,^ 

1. Its principles. 

2. To parse (December, 1859) a passage from the chapter on "Th6 
Civil State'* in Warren's Extracts from Blackstones,J or from Sir J. 
Herschel's "Discourse on Natural Philosophy." In December, 1859. 
Chapter I. 

3. To paraphrase the same passage. 

Geography, 

1. To be able to describe^ and draw || the map of the four quarters of 
the globe, and the map of each country in Europe. 

2. To answer general questions on the physical, political, and com- 
mercial geography of one quarter of the globe. In December, 1859, 
Asia, 

History, 

The outlines of the History of England (to be known thoroughly). 

The paper will contain questions in Scottish History previous to the 
union of the Crowns ; and candidates in Scotland may confine themselves 
to those questions for the period which they embrace. 

Euclid. 
The first four books. 

* Passages taken from the Reading Lesson-books, commonly used in schools, 
will be given in the papers on all subjects which admit of it, and candidates will 
be expected to show how the^ would explain such passages to children. Each 
paper will also contain questions on the method oftectching the elementary parts 
of the subject to which it relates. 

f All the answers made by the students on whatever subject (not confined 
to mere figures) will be examined as evidence not only of their knowledge of 
the particular subject, but also with a view to determming the marks to be 
allowed to them for grammar and composition. The power of writing plain 
and clear sentences, with correct syntax, orthography, and punctuation, is the 
immediate object of grammar. 

The greater part of the questions proposed on grammar will be founded on 
words or sentences taken from the work specified It should be carefully read 
through, therefore^ in short portions, as so many exercises in language, in iOms* 
tration of the English Grammar used in the College, just as the Greek or Latin 
classics are read in public schools. 

t In Scotland, one of the Appendices from Hume's History of England may 
be taken, if preferred, in lieu of this work. In December, 1859, the appendix 
following Chap. XI. The paper will contain three passages, viz., one from 
Blackstone, Herschel, and Hume, respectively. Candiaates must confine 
themselves to one of these passages. The subject-matter of the chapter selected, as 
well as the grammatical analysis, should be mastered, with a view to questions 
that may occur in other papers. 

IT The word " describe is meant to be confined to words written, as dis* 
tinguished from irati;%. 

II The neatness as well ajs the correctness of these outlines will be taken into 
consideration. The degrees of longitude and latitude must be given, in ordet 
to obtain fii^ credit for the exercise. 
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Algebra. * 
As far as quadratic equations (inclusiye) ; with problems. 

Drawing, 

AxLj two (but not more) of the following exercises, for which the 
candidate may not already have obtained a prize from the Department of 
Science and Art since the 24th of February, 1857 : — 

1. Drawing free hand from flat examples. 

2. Linear Geometry by aid of instruments. 

3. Linear Perspective. 

4. Shaded drawing from objects. 

Vocal Mu9%c,\ 



SYLLABUS FOR FEMALE CANDIDATES. 

COMMITTEE OF THE PBIVY COITNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

The Examination for Certificates will commence on the 12th of 

December, 1859. 

SyUabtAS of suh/ects in which female students in training y and other can- 
didates for certificates of proficiency as teachers in elementary schools^ are 
examined. Those subjects to which a date (1859) is added, are liable 
to vary from year to year. A revised syllabus wiU be issued before the 
beginning of each year, 

FiBST Yeas. 

Religious Knowledge, 

1. One portion of the Pentateuch. Genesis for 1859. 

2. Outlines of Old Testament history, and the chief types and pro* 
phecies referring to our Lord. 

3. One Gospel -.—St. John for 1859. 

4. The Acts of the Apostles to the end of chap xiv. 

Catechism, Liturgy, and Church History, 

1. The Catechism, with Scriptural illustrations. The answers to be 
prepared in the form of lessons to girls between 10 and 13 years old. 

2. The order and contents of the Daily Service. 

3. First 12 Articles, with Scriptural proofs and illustrations. 

* Iiuiead of (but not in addition to) this subject, students may be examined in 
Latin as far as the end of page 84 of Yonge's " Eton Grammar." (£. P. 
Williams, Eton). This Grammar is mentioned only for the sake of defining the 
extent of knowledge required, viz^ accidence, concord, genders of nouns, 
perfect tenses, and supines of verbs. The paper will be confined to grammatical 
questions and to exercises within the limit prescribed. 

f This paper will not be ^iven to any candidate who does not produce a cer- 
tificate, signed by the principal of the training school that be can sing, or can 
play on some instrument. Acting teachers who are candidates must produce a similar 
ceitificate th>m some competent person, such as the organist of their church, &c» 
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English Language^ Grammar^ and Literature, 

1. The classification and inflection of words. A knowledge of Latin 
or Greek roots is not required. 

2. Analysis of simple sentences. 

3. Syntactical parsing. 

4. A paraphrase. 

The examples for these exercises will be taken, in 1859, from the 
Sixth Book of " Cowper's Task," or from " Goldsmith's Traveller " and 
•* Deserted Village " (together). Either, not both, may be selected by 
candidates. 

School Management. 

1. The methods and principles of teaching all elementary subjects. 

2. Notes of Lessons, 

English History. 

1. Elementary facts and general outline. 

2. The reign of Elizabeth (in 1554). 

%* The papers will contain questions on the contemporary history of 
ScoUand. 

Geography, 

1. The Physical and Political Geography of Great Britain and Ireland. 
. 2* Europe in general. 

3. Map drawing, confined to these subjects. 

Domestic Economy, 

1. Clothing. 

2. Food. 

3. Cooking. 

4. Laundiy. 

Sewing and Cutting. 

The exercises for needlework will be the same both years, and will 
include cutting out. 

Arithmetic. 

Practice and Bills of Parcels. 
Proportion, Simple and Compound. 
' Vulgar Fractions. 
Decimal Fractions. 
Simple Interest. 

Drawing. 

Any two (but not more) of the following exercises, for which the can- 
didate may not already have obtained a prize from the Department of 
Science and Art since the 24th of February, 1857 : — 

1 . Drawing free hand from flat examples. 



The Rev. W. Roqebs, M.A., continues with unabated zeal, his 
Advanced Classes for young men and young women, at St. Thomas, Charter- 
house, under the supenntendence of able teachers. The classes embrace all 
the «8tabli8hed elements of a sound education. 
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PARLIAMENT AND EDUCATION. 

Repokts or H. M. Insfectobs of Schools. — On Tuesday, Feb, 8. 
Mr. Cowper gave notice that on Tuesdayt the 22nd, he would call the attention 
of the House' to the recent circular of the Committee of Council on Education, 
with reference to the reports of the Inspector of Schools, when he should move 
that the efficacy of the Inspection of Schools depended upon the publicity 
given and the results, the reports of the inspectors mig[ht continue to he laid 
upon the table ; and that the tabulated reports of distncts, ought also to be 
printed and laid upon the table as heretofore. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Feb. 22, Mr. Cowper called attention 
to the circular of the Committee on Emication, dated 22nd of May, 1858, com- 
menting in much detail upon what he considered the objectionable changes it 
introduced with reference to the reports of the inspectors of schools, and he 
moved a resolution, that the general reports of Her Majesty's inspectors, when 
prepared in accordance with the instructions of the Committee of Council, should 
continue to be laid upon the table of the House unaltered and unabridged ; and 
that the detailed reports should be printed and made public as hereto^re. 

Mr. Adderley thought that Mr. Cowper laboured under misapprehensions 
upon the subject, and gave explanations with the view of removing them, jus-: 
tifying the retrenchment of certain exuberances in the reports, and the changes 
made in their forms. The proposition of Mr. Cowper was, in nis opinion, based 
upon an erroneous idea as to the functions of the inspectors. 

Mr • M. Gibson observed that the main point of dinerence was as to the gene^ 
ral reports, which Mr. Cowper wanted to have entire, while the Government 
proposed to make a digest of them. He (Mr. Gibson) preferred having the 
reports in the inspectors' own forms. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Black, and supported by Mr. Puller. 

Lord Palmerston hoped that, as the difference was slight, Mr. Adderley 
would yield to the motion. It was important that the general renorts should 
be full, and if inspectors persisted in making them voluminous ana diffuse, the 
proper remedy was to dispense with their services. 

After a few remarks by Sir S. Northcote and Lord J. Russell. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said all were agreed that these reports 
should be confined as much as possible to the subject of education. The Go- 
vernment would take the matter into their consideration, and prevent these 
reports in future from branching out into topics ^ not immediately connected 
with education. He hoped, therefore, that the motion would not be pressed. 

Some further discussion followed, in which Mr. Ewart, Mr. Walpole, Sir G. 
Grev, and Sir A. Elton joined. 

Mr. Cowper said if the terms of the circular were adhered to, unless the re- 
ports were to be given unaltered, as a whole, he must press his motion. 

Ultimately Mr. Cowper expressed himself satisfied with Mr. Adderley's ex* 
planation, and withdrew his motion. 

School Books and the Pafeb Duty. — ^Amongst the notices of 
motions is one from Mr. W. Ewart, to ask the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whether the Treasury has considered the propriety of extending to school 
books generally, the exemption from the paper duty which is now allowed on 
books in the Latin, Greek, Oriental, and Northern languages, printed at the 
Universities. 

Educational Fbakchise. — On Wednesday, February 23rd, Mr. 
Akrovd presented a petition from the graduates of Universities residing at 
Hali»x, |>raying, that in any measure or Parliamentary Reform, the claims to 
the franchise of members of Colleges, and graduates of Univer9ities, may be 
considered. 

Gbakmab Schools and Dissenteks. — It will be recollected, that 
last session there were two bills before Parliament relative to the rights of 
Dissenters with regard to foundation schools. The bill introduced by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, made Dissenters eligible as trustees only, where the schools 
were not designed to belong to the Church of England. Mr Dillwyn's bill 
went much further : it made Dissenting masters and pupils eligible in all cases 
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where the trust-deeds do not expressly exclude them. It was understood that 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, and Mr. Massey, were to have introduced a bill on 
the subject this session, but they have abandoned theirs, in order that united 
efibrts may be made in support of Mr. Dillwyn's bill. 

On Thursday the 3rd ult., Mr. Dillwyn gave notice that on an early day he 
should move for leave to bring in d bill to amend the law wijih regard to 
endowed schools. On the following Monday (the 7th), he moved for leave to 
brinff in the bill. He would not go into the aetails of the measure, as it did 
not differ essentially from the bill of last session. 

Mr, Walpole would not oppose the introduction of the measure, but the 
Government would not be bound to support the bill in all its clauses. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. On Thursday, the 17th, Mr. Dillwvn 
withdrew his Dill, and gave notice that on the 24th he will submit a bill for 
better regulating grammar schools. It is understood that it will be to the same 
effect as tne bill which has been withdrawn, and that it will be likely to meet 
the views of the whole liberal party. 

House of Commons, Monday, February 7th. — A petition was presented by 
Mr. Akroyd from the congregation of Lydgate-street Chapel, Kirkburton, for 
the removal of all restrictions upon Endowed Schools, not imposed by the 
founders. 

Mr. J. C. EwART, from inhabitants of Liverpool, praying for the removal of 
all restrictions unon trustees, masters, and pupils, of free and grammar schools, 
not imposed by tne founders. 

Mr. W.J. Fox, from Dissenting congregation at Oldham, for reform of the 
law as it appeared in the late case of the Ilminster Grammar School. 

Sir W. ll. JoLLiFFE, from the Independent congregation of Dissenters at 
Petersfield, praying that they may not be excluded by the Court of Chancery 
from acting as trustees to certain schools. 

Mr. R. A. Philips, from Protestant Dissenters of the Presbyterian Chapel, 
Stourbridge, praying that Dissenters may be eligible for the management of 
trust-funds, unless expressly excluded by the founders ; and another, from the 
congregations of Sty at Chapel, and Dean-row Chapel, Wilmslow, for Dissenters 
to be placed on a footing of equality with Churchmen, in reference to schools 
endowed for educational purposes. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, February 8th. — A petition, to the same effect, 
was presented by each of the following members • — 

Mr. Dillwyn ; from the congregation of the Baptist Chapel in Mill-street, 
Pont-y-fridd. 

Sir J. S. Trelawny ; from Protestant Dissenters, assembling at the Abbey 
Chapel, Tavistock. 

Mr. R. N. Philips; from Protestant Dissenters of Bethel Chapel, Bury. 

Mr. Hardcastle ; from the minister and deacons of Whiting-street Meeting, 
Bury St. Edmund's. 

House of Lords. — Lord Cranworth, from the Presbyterian Congress of 
Newbury, Berks. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, from the Independents of Macclesfield, and the 
Congregation of Presbyterian Dissenters at Dean-row and Styall, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. 

House of Lords, February 11th. — Lord Stanley of Alderley, from the 
Dissenting congregation of East-lane Chapel, Maidstone. 

House of Commons, Friday, February 11th. — Mr. Baines, from the inhabi- 
tants of Leeds. 

Mr. J. C. EwART, from the Protestant Dissenters of the ancient chapel of 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

Mr. Wingfield, from the Independent Dissenters of Grays, Essex. 

Mr. Gurdon, (for Colonel Coke) from Ingham, Norfolk. 

Mr. Paget, from the congregation of Old Meeting, Mansfield. 

Mr. KiNGLAKE, from the congregation of the Baptist Chapel, Bridge water. 

Mr^ W.Martin, from the congregation of the East-street Chapel, Maidstone. 

Sir J. Trelawny, from the Protestant Dissenters assembling m the General 
Baptist Chapel, and in the Unitarian Chapel, at Moretonhampstead, Devonshire. 

Mr. Hadfield, from the minister and congregation of the Baptist Chapel, 
Cowling Hill, near Skipton. 
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House of Lords, Monday, February 14th. — Lord Cranworth, from the 
eongregation of Wesleyans at Northallerton. 

£arl of Carlisle, from inhabitants of Leeds ; from the congregation of 
MilL-street Chapel, Leeds ; from Protestant Dissenters of Sheffield,^ Bridge- 
water, Bury, (Lane), Manchester, CoUumpton, (Devon), a place in Mont- 
gomeryshire, Bury St. Edmund's, Petersfield, Toxeter, Southampton, and 
Boston. 
Earl of Shaftesbury, from the Parish of Chisbury. 
Lord Brougham, from a congregation of Dissenters at Manchester. 
House of Commons, Monday, February 14th. — Mr. Baines, from the con- 
gregation of Mill-hill Chapel, Leeds. 
Captain Hamilton, from Ebenezer Chapel, Airdie. 
Mr. T. Bag LEY, from Manchester. 

Colonel Coke, from the ministers, managers, and congregations of the Uni- 
tarian and Baptist Chapels at Diss ; from the inhabitants of Diss. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, February 16th. — Mr. Wykeham Martin, 
from King-street Chapel, Maidstone. 
Mr. Turner, from' Cross-street Chapel, Manchester. 

Mr. Bass, from Wesleyan Reformers, Derby; from Rev. W. Griffith, Derby. 
Captain Hamilton, from Blacks well' Chapel, Hamilton. 
Mr. Kershaw, from Stockport. 
Sir Arthur Elton, from Bath. 

Mr. Thornbly, from Renshaw-street Chapel, Liverpool. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugesson, from Deal. 

House of Loros, Thursday, February 17th.— Lord Cranworth, from New- 
bury, Bucks. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, from Stockport, Linton, Birmingham, and other 
places. 
Lord Brougham, from Hanley in the Potteries. 

House of Lords, Friday, February 18th.— The Duke of Norfolk, from 
Horsham. 
Lord Campbell, from several Dissenting congregations in Lincolnshire. 
House of Commons, February 18th. — Mr. R. G. Bagshaw, from the ministers 
and congregations of Independent and Baptist Chapels at Harwich. 
Mr. V ansittart, from Newbury. 

General Codrington, from Protestant Dissenters at Woolwich. 
Mr. Kendall, from the Protestant Dissenters of the Congregational Chapel 
at Falmouth. 
Sir J. Duke, six from Dissenting congregations in the country. 
Mr. Locke, from the Mayor and Corporation of Honiton. 
Mr. Paget, from the congregation of Friaivlane Cha|)el, Nottingham. 
Mr. Baxter, from the congregation of Protestant Dissenters, assembling in 
Castle-street Chapel, Dundee ; praying that Free and Grammar Schools should 
be thrown open to all classes of Her Majesty's subjects. 

House of Lords, Tuesday, February, 22nd.— Lord Brougham, from a place 
in Lancashire. 
The Duke of Richmoi^ from a place in East Sussex. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, February 23rd.— Mr. J. H. Gurney, from 
the congregation of Stepney Chapel, King's Lynn. 

Mr. J. C. EwART, from the minister and deacons of Toxteth Chapel, Liverpool. 
Mr. Dent, from the Protestant Dissenters of the Bar Church, Scarborough. 
Mr. H. Vivian, from Tabernacle Chapel, Bridgend. 
Mr. Brook, from a Public Meeting at Bolton. 
Lieutenant Colonel Kingscote, from Cinderford, Gloucestershire. 
Mr. Baines, from the Baptist Chapel, South Parade, Leeds, and from the 
Independent Chapel, Pottemewton, Leeds. 

House of Lords, Thursday, February 24th. — Lord Carnarvon, from Pro- 
testant Dissenters in Newbury, Berks. 
Lord WoDEHOUSE, for Lynn. 

House of Commons, Thursday, February 24th. — Mr. W. Collier, from 
Unitarians of Plymouth. 
Mr. O. RiCARDO, for Worcester. 
Mr. Labouchere, from a congregation of Dissenters at Taunton. 
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Mr. Glym, from Dissenters of Kendal. 

Mr. TiTE, from Baptists of Limpley, Stoke, Somerset ; also from the Baptists 
of York-street Chapel, Bath ; also from the Baptists at Dulverton, Somerset- 
shire. 

Mr. Cheetham, from St. Paul's Chapel, Hindley ; and from Bamford Chapel, 
Heap. 




[arplehridge, Derby- 
shire. 

Education and Christianity in India. — On Monday Feb. 3rd. 
Mr Warren, gave notice that on an early day, he should suhmit to the House, 
four resolutions with reference to Education ana Christianity in India. Those which 
refer to education are the 1st and the 3rd. In hrief language the;^ are : 1. '* That 
the Government scheme of Education should include instruction in the Holy 
Scriptures, hut that no religious teaching of any kind, should he made cont- 
pulsory on pupils objecting to receive it. ' 2. ** That caste ought not to he in 
any way countenanced in the Government Schools, or in any department of the 
public service. 



ROYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN'S SOCIETY. 

THE third jubilee festival of this admirable charity was held yesterday 
evening at the London Tavern ; his Royal Highness the Dnke of 
Cambridge, K.G., in the chair, supported by his Excellency the American 
Minister (Mr. Dsdlas), Colonel Clifton, General Sir J. F. Burgoyne, bart., 
G.C.B., Colonel Godson, C.B., R.E., Colonel Dawson, C.B., R.E., Sir P. 
V. N. Pole, bart.. Sir Felix Agar, J. Greene, esq., M.P., William Roupell, 
esq., M.P., H.B. Sheridan, esq., M.P., Captain Scott, R.'N., Mr. Sheriff 
Conder, Mr. Under Sheriff Jones, E. Halswell, esq., F.R S., Captsdn Lee, 
H.S.C., the Rev. Charles Mackenzie, the Rev. — Lusignan, the Rev. J. 
Brown, the Rev. — Field, &c. 

The great ball room was crowded to excess, and there was a vast as- 
semblage of ladies. 

The band of the Royal Fusilier Guards was in attendance, and performed 
a variety of airs. The musical arrangements were under the direction of 
Mr. Genge, the vocalists being Miss Betts, who gave her services grar 
tuitously ; Miss S. Cole, Mr. Donald King, Mr. Shoubridge, and Mr. 
Smythson, who presided at the piano-forte ; Mr. Viotti Collins performed 
a solo on the violin, and Herr Wm, Ganz (who attended gratuitously) 
performed on the pianoforte. The important post of toast-master was ably 
filled by Mr. Harker. 

His Royal Highness having severally given the toasts of " Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen," and that of his " Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
the Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family," proceeded to give 
the toast of the " Army and Navy," He trusted that the army and navy 
were now in as efficient a state as they ever had been, and certainly there 
never was a moment when it was of greater advantage and importance 
•that that efficiency should be maintained. There were rumours of war, 
or indications of war, but God forbid they should take any tangible form ; 
but it was impossible, to say what might arise. He trusted in the pru- 
dence of the great man who ruled the French nation to remove those fears. 
At the same time, if this nation wished to uphold. the great. position she 
now held, and which he trusted she would ever .hold, as the great com- 
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mercial empire of Europe, in order that, when her voice was raised, it 
should be heardmnd respected, we must maintain an cfEcient army and 
navy. Recent inventions, and other advantages which had occurred 
to both services, had contributed to increase their efficiency, and he 
rejoiced in the fact. He was happy to find that the doors of this asylum 
were not shut to the claims of the two services, for there were to be found 
in the asylum many children whose parents had been connected with them. 
His Royal Highness concluded by giving, " The Army and Navy, coupled 
with the names of General Sir J. Burgoyne, and Captain Scott, R.N.*' 

The gallant officers severally replied on behalf of the respective services. 

The Chairman said he had next to propose a toast, which he was sure 
would be acceptable to all present. He begged to express the delight 
which he felt at seeing his friend, the American minister, by his side, and 
begged to propose his health. 

MX, Dallas (the American minister) begged to be permitted to return 
his cordial thai^s for the kind and compHmentary manner in which his 
name had been received. He had been forcibly struck by the broad and 
comprehensive principles upon which 150 years ago this benevolent 
asylum was established to educate, to clothe, and to maintain the 
children of those who had seen better days — whether orphans or not 
orphans, and from every country— coming as he did from a far-off 
community of brotherly love, founded by the chief ornament of a 
Christian state — justly termed " Friends," ay, universal friends — whose' 
inhabitants felt an especial pride in the number, the variety, and the 
extent of their establishments of a public character to relieve and solace 
the afflictions which were inseparable from himianity. In conclusion, 
the hon. gentlemen expressed his ardent wishes for the permament 
prosperity of this institution. 

The children were here introduced, and were marched round the room^ 
their appearance exciting the most lively interest and S3rmpathy. 

The Chairman again rose. He was now called upon to propose a 
toast which was specially connected with the evening's proceedings, and 
he might say in the presence of the children, for whom they had pre- 
pared a sound and useful education, and who now were preparing to 
enter upon the various duties of life, that the toast which he had im- 
posed upon himself was considerably lightened when he called upon the 
company to look around them and see what had been the happy practical 
results of the charitable donations which their predecessors had liberally 
bestowed upon the institution for a period of 150 years. And when he 
requested them to aid the cause, and to continue their support to the 
charity on this occasion, he felt it was unnecessary for him to enter into 
any Ions details as to the origin and progress of this society, or the 
objiects for which it was established. They were aware that in this 
tareat metropolis they had charitable institutions of every sort and kind^ 
but there was none so interesting as that of the Royal Asylum of St. 
Ann^B ; for this reason, that whereas most institutions were established 
far the advantage and improvement of the lower orders of society, thia 
institution Was especially called for to meet those lamentable occurrences 
ind inisfbrtunes which befel the children of those once of a superior class 
of so^ety such as the children they now saw before them. And, how- 
tver laudable and desirous it might be to benefit every class of society, 
especially the humbler classes, there was no class had greater claims 
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upon public sympathy and interest than the class of children who were 
now before them. Many, if not all of them, be it recollected, had pro- 
bably moved in the same kind of society as that which was sitting at that 
table represented. When they came to reflect on the station which they 
had lost, and that their children were cast upon the wide world to shift 
for themselves, there were no children who were more deserving of com- 
miseration and pity. Having looked at the books as he had done, they 
must be aware that a considerably outlay had been made in improvements 
in the locality of the building. He had had the advantage of going that 
morning to visit the institution, which he found to be in a state which 
was in the highest degree creditable. There was the greatest neatness 
and cleanliness ; but lie was bound to say that the school-rooms were 
much too small and ill-ventilated, but he hoped as soon as improvements 
could be prudently made without getting into debt, this evil would be 
remedied. His Royal Highness concluded a very eloquent appeal, by 
giving " Prosperity to the Royal Asylum of St .Ann's Society." 

Sir John Burgoyne, G.C.B., gave " The Health of the Royal Chair- 
man," amidst great applause. 

The Chairman returned thanks. 

A variety of toasts followed. * 

The total amount of donations and subscriptions announced by the 
secretary, Mr. Leeks (whose health was proposed by the Chairman in 
highly eulogistic terms), was £2,646. 



Education, and Factoky Childken. — The reports of the four 
inspectors of factories is published; it bears date, December 10, 1858. It goes 
to prove that further legislation, especially for the protection of young persons 
is very desirable. The indifference of parents, to the educational clauses of 
the factory acts, is still to be deplored ; and it is suggested by Mr. Redgrave, 
that full-time employment, might be made to depend upon the possession of an 
educational, as well as a suigical certificate. 

National Education in Ibeland. — From two new blue books con- 
taining the 24th report of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland ; 
we find that at the end of 1859, there were 5337 schools in operation, an average 
daily attendance of 268,397 children, the average number on the rolls being 
514,445. There were 13 district model schools, and 106 National Agricultural 
Schools. The total receipts of the Commissioners amounted to £302,224, and 
their expenditure £289,425. 

Education and the Army. — The Army estimates for the ensuing 
financial year were published on the 18th of February. Of the £11,568,060, 
the grand total sum which the Secretary for War will ask at the hands of the 
House of Commons, the sum of £5245 is the item for educational and scientific 
purposes. 

Economic Pocket Chess and Draughts.— A simple combination of 
these games has been submitted to us, as espcciallj' suited for schools. It consists 
of a flat box, about four inches square, containing a folding pasteboard, with 
black and white squares also, flat chessmen, stamped in gold upon dark purple 
and white grounds, which form draughts by their reverse. It maybe obtained 
post free, for 7 stamps, of Mr. S. B. Beal, 4, Grove Terrace, West Ham, Es8ex,E. 
We think that if the squares were on linen, instead of pasteboard, it would be 
»n improvement. We would also suggest, that a littte alteration in the dimensions 
of the box, woul^ obviate the necessity of folding it in six, instead of four. 
The portability and the cheapness of this mjou are of tnemselves recommendations 
to all — and there are many who delight in the intellectual game of chess or 
'draughts. 
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The Gospel of St John, arranged in parts and sections with titles and 

• summaries of contents, and marginal notes of time and place, for the use of 

schools, and yoimg students. By the Rev. J. Forshall, M.A., Chaplain of 

the Foundling Hospital, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

London : Longman & Co., 1859. (Cloth, 12mo. pp. 80.) 

Mr. Forshall commences his preface by observing, that " In teacliing, right 
method is everything." This is a proposition which might amongst teachers 
occasion discussion. We do not intend to discuss it, but shall content ourselves 
by observing that Mr. Forshall, has evidently compiled the work before us 
under the impression that it will prove an example of the right method of im- 
parting knowledge of Holy Scripture. He says truly that — 

"Much of the error which prevails upon important points of faith and duty, 
may be traced to the manner in which a knowledge of Holy Scripture is com- 
monly acquired. A chapter or paragraph is read here or there, as chance or 
caprice may suggest. Little attention is paid to ^hat has gone before or what 
follows, to the time, circumstances, or immediate purpose of what is said or 
done, and the manner, language, and character of the speaker, or author, 
and to the importance which his testimony occupies in tne whole series of 
revelations of the Divine will." 

Mr. Forshall admits that of late there has been a marked improvement in the 
manner of instructing the young in the Scriptures, and that the teaching of the 
present day contrasts very favourably with that which prevailed fifty years since. 
We think that he is quite right in attributing this, to a great extent, to the use 
of the Harmonies of the Gospel. He acknowledges that he has, with some ex- 
ceptions followed the system of Mr. Greswell, to whom the church is deeply 
indebted. But he contends that a Harmony of the Gospel histories should not 
be made the basis of any course of Christian instruction. 

" The learner should first attain to a clear idea of the peculiar object which 
each Evangelist proposed to himself, the several facts and doctrines which he 
establishes, and the weight which is due to his individual testimony. He will 
then be prepared to perceive the exceeding force of the four histories when 
combined in one harmonious whole." 

The note appended to the paragraph which we have just quoted resembles 
Hiepostcripty which contains the pith of a long letter. We quote it in ex- 
tenso — 

" One of the greatest hindrances to intelligent teaching in our ordinary 
schools, arises from the division of the Bible into chapters and verses. It 
frequently interrupts what is closely connected, and connects what is widely 
separated. To remove this hindrance is one chief aim of these little books. 
They are intended to set before the eye, in as plain a manner as can easily be 
attained, the several portions of the history in their proper distinctness ;^ so that 
the least informed monitor may be able to assign each portion to its right 
place, and also catch some idea of its particular object, and of its bearing upon 
the general design of the Evangelist." 

The remainder of the compiler's preface is mainly a carefully arranged and 
useful introduction to the Gospel of St. John, which has been selected as " the 
first to be studied," because 

"The language is so simple that it can be understood by a child. Its appeals, 
while strong and solemn, are gentle and loving, and suited to gain the sym- 
pathy of the young. Its descriptions are lively and pictorial, so as to leave 
deep and permanent impressions. Its character and incidents are few, and 
well defined, and if fairly presented to the mind, sure to be distinctly appre- 
hended. It is limited in its compass of history, and regular in its course, and 
its diWsions are widely separate and plainly marked, and render its arrange- 
ment and plan and purpose capable of being readily and forcibly exhibited. 
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It is the last of the inspired accounts, full in its doctrine, bearing directlv upon 
the soul and its future condition, and bringing home to the conscience the awe 
which is due to the spiritual and the eternal. 

In conclusion, Mr. Forshall observes that 

'* The text of the authorized version has been scrupulously retained, and that 
the only alterations are an occasional substitution of capital letters at the com- 
mencement of words designating the Divine Persons, and the change of the 
punctuation into a more modern form ; but this last only where the sense is not 
materially affected." 

We hope that Mr. Forshall will pardon us in making two su^estions, and 
that if he thinks well to act upon them, he may be able to do so m his Grospel 
of St. Luke, which we find is " nearly ready." 

I. First, we would suggest that small figures denoting the verse in the 
authorized version should be inserted in the body of the text, so as not to 
interfere with the existing arrangement^ but to assist and guide the teacher or 
student, and 

n. We would also suggest the introduction of the marginal readings of the 
authorized version. We regret that Mr. Forshall has omitted these, for they 
are often of great assistance to the Bible reader. 

We doubt not that the series, of which this is the first, will prove to be an 
acceptable addition to the Biblical literature of the public, as well as of the 
Bchool-room. 

The Students Text Book of English and General History. From b. c. 100 to 
the present time. With genealogical tables and a sketch of the English con- 
stitution. By D. Beax^e. London: Bell & Daldy, 1859. (Limp cL 8vo., 
pp. 160.) 

It is, perhaps, a fortunate circimistance that so many of the books which 
month after month appear for the first time, are not wnat they profess to be. 
Were it not so, authors would long since have been numbered with extinct 
animals. Our remarks apply particularly to educational books. As education 
progresses, or rather as it becomes more general, the variety as well as the 
number of good school books increases. The editorial stereotyped phrase, 
*' the best book on the subject that has come under our notice," is trite as ^How 
d' you do ?" but it is quite as useful, and much less a mere compliment. The 
reason is obvious. The compiler of a school book this year has the advantage of 
the experience and labours of those who have preceded him, said, cateris paribus, 
he ought to produce a better book. We shall be told that there is mllacy in 
such reasoning as this. We deny it. We have a right to expect that every new 
work intended for teachers or pupils shall present some improvement on similar 
works which have preceded it, and which it is intended to supersede. Mr. 
Beale'swork realizes our expectation in this respect. It is one of the honourable 
exceptions in its department of literature, by oeing what it professes to be— a 
student's text-book. There is no attempt at fine writing, no useless verbiage, no 
sage reflections, no moraJizing. A student wants none of these in a text-book 
of history. "I have altogether omitted," says the author, "to give the character 
of the sovereign, since this can be deduced only fi*om his actions ; and it is 
seldom that two persons altogether agree upon the character of a tlurd." In a 
professor's lecture or a teacher's lesson, almost any historical incident may be 
made the subject of interesting and instructive reflection, but we protest against 
the too prevalent practice of sermonizing in school books of history. We hope, 
erelong, to ofier a few more remarks on this subject. Mr. Beale has placed uie 
civil and military transactions in chronological order, because he is sure that 
•*any arbitrary arrangement tends to promote confusion of ideas, and to conceal 
the consequential relations of events. Mr. Beale's plan pleases us, but if his 
idea of arbitrary arrangement coincide with ours, we are not so sure that his 
opinion is a correct one. But this by the way. He has acted on his plan, and 
V^ has produced a very serviceable book, had he attempted arbitrary arrange- 
ments he might have added another to the catalogue of ^ingenious books on 
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school sulnects, which any of us could, without fatigue, write out after dinner. By 
ingenious books we mean such books as one likes to refer to now and then, but not 
such as we could safely recommend to every-da^ students. Mr Beale's book 
contains an immense number of facts. The style is very terse, but by no means 
bold. It is such as to make the student wish for further information on each 
particular. Well, in this respect, has the author carried out his views of what 
a text-book should be. 

'* Knowledge, acquired by means of a process of cramming, from small 
books, which were intended only to arrange extensive information, is useless. 
Biographies must be read, large histories consulted, and the atlas constantly 
referred to ; but, when the subject has once been thoroughly and extensively 
studied, then such a rapid view as one takes in preparing for an examination, 
is very profitable, and some analysis is indispensable. It is well, from time to 
time, to traverse the world in a sort of intellectual railivay." 

We have heard of the *' inarch of intellect" for years past, and, therefore, in 
these go-a-head days of ours, we are quite prepared to hear about intellect 
progressing by a railway of its own. Mr. Beale says, — 

" I should like my little book to take the place of ** Murray " on such an 
excursion; but I hope my readers will frequently descend at the different 
stations, and take a nearer view of the country, and enjoy the pleasures of 
exploring unfrequented paths." 

We hope so too. Mr. Beale's book is a tempting one for a ^* cram,'* and he 
knows it, hence his waminss. The *^pre&ce to the third edition'* bears date, 
February f 1859. The work has been thoroughly revised, " and almost every date 
has again been investigated." The remarks which immediately follow are worthy 
of attention from authors, and of remembrance by students : — *' It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, tJiat their determination is frequently a calculation of 
probabilities, so discordant are the authorities, even upon recent events." 

This edition has several additional and very useful tables, and it is, in every 
respect, a work creditable to the author, worthy of the patronage of teachers, 
and o£ the attention of students. 

The Earih we Inhabit: its Past, Present, and Probable Future, By Captain 

AT.T^gn W. Dbatson, Koyal Artillery. London: A. W. Bennett, 1859. 

(CL cr. 8vo., pp. 104.) 

Most of our readers remember the interesting controversy, commenced by a 
former editor of this journal, respecting the rotation of the moon. We consider 
that a still more interesting topic is brought star la tapis by Captain Dr^son, 
whose aim is to show that the earth and its orbit increase in dimensions. Li his 
introductory chapter. Captain Drayson treats of inconsistencies with regard to 
measurement of distances and areas. There is great difficulty for maintaining 
for many years an exact standard of measurement. The past and present 
records of astronomy, provided that they may be depended upon, prove an 
increase in the size of the eardi and of its orbit. I^ however, their increase be 
granted, how is it that eclipses are foretold to the minute? But, per contm, 
now is it that a theory has yet to be intended to shew the cause of eclipses 
taking place earlier than formerly ? 

Dr. Brinkley states that the diameter of a planet can be most accurately 
ascertained, as it is not affected by the planet's distance. Our author says — 

•* If now we take Jupiter, one of the largest, we find his diameter, according 
to different authorities, as follows : — 

Professor Bailey — 

10'86 times earth's diameter==86,054 miles. 

Sir J. W. Herschell— 

Page 339 Outlines of Astronomy 87,000 miles 

„ 361 91,128 „ 

., 695 90,734 „ 

Loomis Practical Astronomy — 

Pllge462 92,164 „ 

a difference of upwards of 6,000 miles between two obsexvalions." 
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The profound theorist will regard the problem of the earth's distance from the 
sun as a very elementary matter, Captain Drayson shows that the measurement 
in the year 1760 may be wrong. 

" If we take any two observatories — say Edinburgh to the far north, and Cape 
Town to the south — we find that their latitude has, within the last thirty years, 
been found to be sixty-two seconds in error;* whilst even Greenwich itself has 
been found to be in its wrong place by three seconds." 

The chapter on measured distances tells strongly in favour of Captain Dray- 
son's theory, and in the following chapter objections are anticipated, and met m 
a common sense, popular, manner. 

In the third chapter, the author quotes from writers on Physical Geography, 
and in the next he reasons from " Analogy and Scripture Evidence." We know 
not what Scripture chronologists will say to Captain Drayson's arguments. 
What if in the earliest ages the earth performed its revolution in thirty-six 
days ? What if the earth's revolution were performed in seventy days ? These 
are suppositions entertained by our author, who has evidently given the 
longevity of the antediluvian period close attention. He holds that — 

" After the flood, it is probable that the earth might be in a more fit state to 
be moved further from the sun, for we find that water usually produces an 
atmosphere when acted upon by the sun's rays, for oxygen is then evolved, and 
this being > great component of our air, the change of orbits mi^ht, as a 
natural result, have followed the deluge. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ The year might have 
been either sixty or a hundred days in length. • • • ♦ But it mav be 
remarked as at least curious, that so much is said with regard to the ages oi the 
patriarchs who have been mentioned, for there appears not to be one word in 
Scripture from which we may not gather a truth, provided that we approach the 
subject with a proper spirit. ♦ ♦ ♦ • It is particularly pointed out to us 
that * Abraham was an old man, and JuU oj years,' and yet all the days of his 
life were only one hundred and seventy-five years, whilst Arphaxad lived more 
than double as many years, and yet no reference was made to his great age. 
Would this remark have been inserted of the same duration ? " 

We do not see why it should not. Every particular relative to Abraham is 
important ; not so with regard to Arphaxad. Our author proceeds — 

" Let it be granted that during these the earth assumed to itself, and rapidly 
too, a larger orbit, and this apparent mystery vanishes. And the earth would 
have then taken an orbit of nearly three hundred days at the period of Abra- 
ham's death." 

Speaking of " quibbles " against Bible evidence — 

" We will select two passages which have been frequently quoted by sceptics 
as a proof of the want of consistency in the Bible. 

"The sixth chapter of Genesis states that man's days shall he one hundred 
and twenty years. In the nineteenth Psalm it it stated that his days are three- 
score years and ten, or four score years. * How can you reconcile these two 
statements?' asks the sceptic. Let us try what the rule of three will do to 
assist us. 

" If the year be 365 days long, and a man lives eighty years, how long ought 
the year to be if he lived 120 years? — Answer 243i days." 

The fifth chapter treats on Astronomical Facts, Past and Present. Li this 
chapter we are told that — 

"The vernal equinox, which in 325, at the Council of Nice, fell on the 20th 
of March, fell in 1852 on the 11th of March; therefore, during this period the 
orbit had increased in circumference a ten days' journey for the earth." 

In the next chapter, which is on "Astronomical Observations, Past and 
Present," Captain Drayson shows from official records, that nearly every obser- 



♦ Cape Town Observatory, lat. 33 deg. 55 min. 42 sec, by Baily, 1827. 
,, „ „ 33 „ 56 „ 3 „ Naut. Almk. 1858. 

Edinburgh „ 55 „ 56 „ 42 „ by Baily, 1827. 

55 „ 57 „ 23 „ Naut. Almk. 1858. 
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▼atory in England has shifted its position several hundred feet, and that some 
of the continental observatories think nothing of a skip of a few hundred 
yards I 

No one, we think, will deny that it appears curious that, according to the 
best geodetic measurement, it was necessary to assume errors in France of 
3*M, 5".8, 0".8, 3".6 in the latitudes of Dunkirk, Evaux, Carcassone, and 
Mountjoy, in order to reconcile results to prove the spheroidal figure of the 
earth; and that in England it was necessary to suppose an error of 8", obser- 
vation tending to demonstrate an equatorial, rather than a polar flattening. 

In the seventh chapter the Captain propounds " a practical method to prove 
or disprove the growth of the earth," which we may describe very briefly thus — 
"Procure a non-elastic chain of about 100 miles in length, fasten the ends 
firmly fix)m shore to shore of two continents, or upon two land-stations : if the 
earth increases the chain wiU in course of time break." Some will admire the 
simplicity of the proposed method, but we think that many will sneer at its 
puCTility. We cannot but confess that we consider this " practical method," 
the Captain's weakest point. His arguments, on the whole, are far fi'om being 
weak or puerile, and the fairness of manner and simplicity of language in which 
he states them, places him at once on good terms with his readers. 

The remaining chapters may be regarded as amplifications of those points 
treated on in those which we have noticed. We hope that our scientific friends 
will give Captain Drayson's book an attentive perusal, and favor us with their 
views of some of the topics discussed in it. 

The Derivative Spelling Book, giving the origin of every word fi'om the Greek, 
Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and other languages, 
with their present accentation and pronunciation. By J. Rowbotham, 
F.R.A.S. London : A. Hall, Vu'tue, & Co., 1 858 : (imp. ed. cl. 12mo., pp. 1 18). 

This work is already favourably known to many of our readers. It is compiled 
in a most creditable manner. This edition has, within the last twelve months, 
been carefiilly revised by Dr. J. A. Giles, who has made " numerous corrections 
in the classic^ derivations." It is beautifully printed on good stout paper, and 
it is, altogether, such a spelling book as we can recommend. 

The Syllabic Primer and Reading Book, based on the principle that the sound 
of letters is determined by their position in a syllable or word: with an eoipla- 
nation of the method of teaching. By S. M. Thelwall. London : Wertheim, 
Macintosh, & Himt, 1859. Cloth, post, 8vo. pp. 61. 

One of the disagreeable duties which sometimes fall to the lot of a critic, is 
to condemn ** with faint praise " a work which is ingenious in itself, but ill- 
adapted to the purpose for which it is intended. Such a duty now devolves 
upon us. The style of Mr. ThelwaU's little book, reminds us of that of 
Moliere's, Professor of Philosophy. To adults and pupils who have unconsciously 
spoken prose all their lives, and who never troubled their heads about the 
philosophy of dphabetical sounds, the Syllabic Primer would be usefiil, pro- 
vided that they had a good teacher to explain its mysteries to them. An 
intellectual foreigner who wishes to learn the English language, might find this 
work of some assistance to him. It would make a tolerable book of reference 
for rhymesters. We have now said all that we feel justified in saying in favour 
of this new Primer. It is much too elaborate for a first book. Even " ba, be, 
bi," is the subject of a Rule ; then we have a Rule for the " ab, eb, ib " lesson. 
The author seems to be fond of laying down Rules, in which he is not particularly 
successfiil, for instance, the "Rule 4. — The vowels have their long sound, Q.8t 
power) when followed by a mute'* The third word in this Rule is an exception, 
then again we luzve the words were, bade, love, and other monosyllables, to say 
nothing of that large class of dissyllables, and trisyllables which end in ile, 

Mr. Thelwall in his preface, anticipates the objections to the system of sylla- 
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bication which he adopts — a system which does not differ verj mateiiallj from 
the phonetic system so much talked about a few years since. We do not tiliink 
" Ther-mom-e-ter " any improvement on " Therm-o-me-ter," and we think 
that there is inconsistency in " qual-ify " immediately following " qual-if-y.*' 

We have spoken of the author as Mr, Thelwall, but for ought we know to 
the contrary, the work is the production of a lady. Be this as it may, k 
appears the work more of a philological student than of a practical teacher. 

A First French Grammar in French and English^ with a coUecHon of the moit 
useful French Idioms, intended as an aid in using Dr, AhiCs celebrated First 
French Course, for the use of schools and junior pupils. By J. B. Pr^d^ric, 
Bachelier-^s-lettres de Flmiyesit^ de France, Kep^titeur d^Allamand an 
College ste. Barbe k Paris, et Professeur de Litt6rateur Fran^aise \ 
rUniversite de Bavi^e X-^^^^^gi^^). London: Allman & Son, 1859; 
(cl. fcp. 12mo., pp. 125.) 

As an apology for adding another of the long list of French Grammars, with 
which most teachers are already familiar, the author says, — 

'* Une petite grammaire, facile et m^thodique manquait depuis longtemps 
dans les 4coles d'Angleterre." 

We are not quite sure that this is exactly the case. However, M. Frederic 
adds: — 

" Telle est Toeuvre, fruit d'un travail long et consciencieux, que j'ofire avec 
confiance a la classe instruite de la Grande Bretagne." 

He may well do so, for we believe his book will bear comparison with any of 
its size and price. He is right in saying that — 

"Les regies principales y sont trait^es et expliqu6es avec precision en 
Anglais et Fran^ais.'* 

As a rule they are, but, if we mistake not, there are some few exceptions, 
evidently the result of inadvertence ; for instance, in teaching on the Partitive 
Article, (p. 3, §n.) we find — 

De la i some any ^"» ^® ^*» ^®^» ^® placent en Frau^ais 

T\^^ \ ' ^' devant un nom, et de devant un ad- 

are put in French before an adjective, jccui. 

The French corrects the English, and no efficient teacher would fail to point 
out the accidental error. To return ; the author proceeds — 

'^ Les verbes irr^gululiers et unipersonnels dont s'occupent k prine les cours 
le plus en vogue en Angleterre, y sont pr^sent^s compldtement et sous tout les 
formes, de mani^re h, ne rien laisser k d^sirer h, 1*61 ^ve." 

" Une grammaire de ce genre n'est-elle pas digne d'encouragement et de 

BUCC^S?" 

The naivete of the author, in asking such a question, is amusing. We ques- 
tion whether any author can be found who considers his work unworthy of 
encouragement and success, but we must add, that this grammaire seems to us 
to merit both. 

The Gallicisms (pp. 107-125) will be foimd particularly useful. M. Fr^d^ric 
does not appear to bie qidte at home with regiurd to Ei^ush idioms and compo- 
sition, hence the Enghsh part is not so good as the French part. The shcnrt 
quotation, relative to the partitive article, will suffice to show, that punctuation 
has not been carefully attended to. We may as well point out a few instances 
in which, we think, a more intimate acquaintance witn English idioms would 
have been useful. 

Monter sur ses grands chevaux, To rant, to fly in a great passion. 

We should render it, — " To ride the high horse." 

Vous etes le coq du pay, You are the chief inhabitant. 

Would not our homely, " You are cock of the walk," have been better? 
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We assure M. Frederic that the " flea in the ear " is tolerably well recognised 
in this country, and that a boarding-school Miss, of blushing fifteen, would 
be r^arded by her school-fellows as a model of afiectation, were she to render, 
*'Ayoir la puce ^ Foreille,** — ^to be in a passion. 

We would advise M. Frederic not to mtroduce vulgarisms into school-books. 
We plead guilty to being rather partial to ^ sayings ** used ironically or colloqui- 
ally, without questioning their propriety in any respect, but if we were teaching 
la langue Franqaise to younff ladies or gentlemen, we should not like to say, 
that ** Avoir des dettes par-dessus la tete " should be translated, " To be over 
head and ears in debt." A debtor must be a donkey indeed to be in such a pre- 
dicament. We are not aware that Midas was ever in pecuniary difficulties. 
We h<^ that M. Frederic will direct his special attention to the English in his 
next edition, which, we hope, may soon be required. 

Manual of School Management for the use of teachers, students, and pupil 
teachers. By Thomas Morrison, M.A., Rector of the Free Chiurch Tramins 
College, Glasgow. Glasgow: Edinburgh; and London: Simpkin; Marshal^ 
& Co., 1859. (Cloth, 8vo, pp. 356.) 

We find that the author compiled this manual in the hope that the results of 
a somewhat large experience, therein recorded, may be of some service to young 
and inexperienced teachers. If we mistake not greatly, many who are veterans 
in the educational field will peruse it with profit as well as pleasure. To those 
who have for years past studied the theory of teaching and of school keeping, 
Mr. Morrison*s Manual will present much that they will readily grant to he 
true, although there is little tiiat will strike them as being new. To ourselves 
the great attraction of the Manual consists in its being an epitome of the usefiil 
hints, axioms, observations, methods, plans, and so form, which have been 
accumulating as stock available on every educational topic or emergency. The 
book — and no doubt the reader wiU think the subject too — ^is rcdolant of common 
place. But the common-place is that of educationists in the true sense of the word* 
not of the education-mongers and sentamentalists, who ever and anon enunciate 
theories, systems, and methods admirable for Utopian schools or a millenium 
state of society. Mr. Morrison speaks like a practical man on school manage- 
ment, discipline, and methods. He tells us in his preface that he has avaUed 
himself of all the sources of information within his reach. We hazard a ^^ guess** 
that Mr. Morrison had very many and very excellent sources of information at 
his command, and we do him but common justice to say that he has made good 
use of them. 

Cansimeiwe Oeognwhy : being a series of exercises, by which a child may 
eflfectuaJfy learn Geography, and to draw maps of all countries. By George 
White, Head Master of the Abbey Street Schools. London : Houlston & 
Wright, 1859 : (pst. 4to, stiff paper cover, pp. 32). 

This is a practical book by a practical teacher. It is a geography book and 
a drawing book combined, and dull must be the pupil who, having "gone through" 
the twenty-six pa^s of exercises, cannot describe England and Wales in a 
manner which womd astonish dry routine teachers. Vfe shall not describe the 
book, but we most strongly recommend every teacher of geography to procure 
^ specimen copy. We are sure that the result will be the introduction of the 
woik into a large nmnber of good schools. 

Chamber^s Minor Educational Course, No, 6., History. London and Edin- 
bozgh : W. & R. Chambers, 1859. (Stiff paper cover, 16mo. pp. 32.) 

It appears that Messrs. Chambers are determined not to be rivalled, even by 
t^haritable societies, in suppljdng the masses with good educational works at a 
very low price. Of this, tne little book before us aSbrds another proof.. Many 
school histories, at twelve times the price of this, do not contain more real 
infimnation^ and, in point of arrangement and compositi(m, are inferior to it. 
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NOTICES OF MUSIC. 

Sacred: Books. 1. DavidsorCs 150 Psalms and Hymns^ music and words^ 
ranged in short score for four voices^ and adapted to the harmonium or 
(Paper covers^ pp. 64.) 

2. Wesirop's Sabbath Bell : 100 Psalms and Hymns, with piano or organ accom" 
paniments, " Musical Bouquet** (Paper covers, pp. 64. J 

3. 100 Voluntaries, Preludes, Interludes, Hymns, and Fugues, by Rinh, Moi 
Beethoven, Sec, for the organ or harmonium. Davidson. (Paper covers^ 
pp. Sl.J 

Seoul ab: I. Pianoforte solos. 1. The Gems of Scotland, MyainFiresid^, 
Arranged by JR. Andrews. Joseph Williams, (pp. 9. J 

2. Fantasia on the favorite air, The Last Rose of Summer. By C. H. Mobine. 

Joseph Williams, (pp. lO.J 
n. Vocal Solos: 1. *Tis Lovely Mary, or There's sunshine on before us. 

Written by Edwabd Fabbieb ; composed by W. T. Belches. D^Almaine ff 

Co. (pp. 7.) 

2. The Twilight is sad and cloudy. Poetry by H. W. Longfellow ; music by 
Edwabd J. LoDEB. Joseph Williams, (pp. 5.J 

3. Sunshine and Cloud. Written by J, £. Cabpenteb ; composed by Chables 
W. Gloveb. Joseph Williams, (pp. 5.) 

4. My home is on the Mountain Steep. Written by G. Linnaeus Banks ; com' 
posed by W. T. Belcheb. Cramer, Beale, Sf Co. (pp. 6.) 

in. Vocal Quadbille. — " Vocal Quadrille.** Written, composed, and dedi' 
cated to the upper singing class of the Humanistic School. By J. F. Bob- 
8CHITZKT. Author, (pp. 12^ 

IV. Dance Music. 1. The Queen of the Chace Quadrille, by W. T. Belcheb. 
J. H Jewell, (pp. 7.) 

2. Bijou of Dance Music. By Henbt Fabmeb. Joseph Williams, (pp.58.) 

A *^ hundred and fifty Psalms and Hymns, and Music and Words, arranged 
in short score for four voices, and adapted for the harmonium or organ ;** and, 
as we can testify, to the pianoforte ; — the Psahns and Hymns averaging four 
verses each — the music and typography beautifully clear, and the price — a 
shilling ! Surely this is a shilling's worth for a shillmg ! But we have not yet 
noticed the chief recommendation of this collection of Psalms, Hymns, and 
Sacred tunes; it is this, the music has been "arranged by G. W. Martin." 
Very few persons who know much about modem music will, without seeing the 
book whicn we now notice, hesitate to say tliat, at the least, the arrangement 
of the music must be good. And so it is. The only fault we have to find 
with it is that it is in many instances too good. To tne fine old church tunes, 
and to the fine modem church tunes, Mr. Martin does ample justice. But 
there is another class of tunes, liked sometimes because they are known, but 
rarely leamt because they are liked, with which Mr. Martin has not been so 
fortunate. 

Mrs. Nicely, as some of our readers know, laboured assiduously to patch the 
banners which had been rent in the battles in which her master's ancestors had 
been engaged, and to polish the time-dimned and blood-stained armour which 
the said ancestors had worn. Well, after all, the armour ?iad been bright, the 
banners had been without rents, and holes ; and Mrs Nicely no doubt thought 
to make them look as much like they looked in their best days as she could. 

Mr. Martin has eclipsed Mrs. Nicely, but we question whether he has shewn 
more taste than the worthy housekeeper. He has introduced into his collection 
tunes which he might well have left out, and to mend the matter he has taken 
great liberties wiUi them, which those who have used them will not, we think, 
thank him for. If we are to have certain objectionable tunes used in our 
churches, and schools^ and &milies, let us have tiiem in the best maimer in 
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lich they were sung by our grandfathers and grandmothers, and their con- 
iporaries; don't let us have them disguised as Mr. Martin has disguised them ; 
atches are very neatly put on, they are of excellent quality, but no house- 
would patch an ola gown with pieces much brighter tnan the original 

iterial. 

We look again at the 150 Psalms and Hymns, and we think of the Hibernian 
irho " passed oflT' his bad half-penny by placing it between two good ones, and 
Inving the three coins in payment for a penny loaf. If we prune away all that 
lis objectionable we have still an excellent book of sacred music at an as- 
: toDishingly low price. 

WestropU Sabbath Bell is another of the class of sacred music books to which 
the one just noticed belongs ; its arrangement is short score for four voices. 
The tunes are rendered in Sie usual manner. 

The 100 Voluntaries^ &c., is well described in its title. For those who cannot 
afford more expensive works, it is really a boon. There cannot be two opinions 
as to the quality of the music. 

My Ain Fireside is indeed a gem I So is the Fantasia, They are brilliant, 
pleasing, capital exercises, and by no means difficult. 

'Tis Lovely May is what the ladies will call " a lovely song," and we shall not 
contradict them. The composer has manifested exquisite taste. 

The title of the next morceau contrasts strongly with " There's Sunshine on 
before us." The gloominess so characteristic of Longfellow's poems, is main- 
tained in this song, and Mr. Loder's correct, but somewhat severe style, will 
prove a recommendation to the lovers of Longfellow's lyric effi^rts. Next we 
have " Sunshine and CUmd^'' &c. Apollo's disciples seem to have meteorological 
musings lately. Be this as it may, we must confess that neither the words nor 
the music of the song called Sunshine and Cloud can be likened to a meteot 
except with regard to brilliancy. A more delightfhl song we have not met with 
for some time, and we venture to predict that it will not be numbered with the 
many ephemeral productions in ballad literature. 

My Home is on the Mountain Steep, is also a song worthy of recommendation. 
It is pastoral and simple. There is not much in the words either in point of 
quantity or quality ; the composer has made the best of it, and has amply com- 
pensated for what was left to be desired. 

The Vocal Quadrille is a novelty ; to us indeed it is sui generis. Its very 
tide is suggestive of something rather outre in one branch of a liberal education. 
We should like to know something about the Humanistic School. But we are 
digressing. The Vocal Quadrille is not a comic song, although it is pardonable 
to think that it is. It is in score : soprano primo (or tenore primo), soprano 
secondo (or tenore secondo), contralto primo (or basso primo), contralto secondp 
(or basso secondo), and a pianoforte accompaniment cui lib, A note on page 1 
sayis, ^^ If sung by ladies and gentlemen, tenor takes the secondo line and bass the 
fourth." 

It is sent forth in a prepossessing form— green and gold covers, gilt edges, usual 
music size, good paper and clear type ; but we question whether it will take with 
the public, who, we venture to say, know little or nothing about the Humanistic 
SchooL 

The Queen of the Chace we can imderstand— it cannot fail to please those 
who have taste in quadrilles. 

If any of our readers wish to make a present of dance music to diligent pupils, 
or dancing fidends, they will be glad that they have read this notice oefore 
making a purchase. The Bijou of Dance Music is really something worth 
offering and jv^orth accepting. From the beautifully illuminated "Presented 
by -. — ^j" we perceive that it is especially designed as a cadeau, and we have 
(my to say that it is admirably suited to its purpose. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, Feb. 6. — On Monday, June 13th, four Junior Studentships, 
will be filled up at Christ Church. They are of the value of X75. per annmn, 
with rooms, and are tenable for five years, from the day of election. They are 
open to all persons who have not exceeded the eighth term of their matricula- 
tion. Persons wishing to be candidates, are directed to apply to the Dean, on 
or before Monday, the 23rd of May. 

Oxford Feb. 22.. — In a Convocation held this day, at two o'clock, 
the decree authorizing a petition to the Court of Chancery on the subject of 
the Boden Professorship and Scholarships, was passed without opposition. 

In a Congregation held immediately afterwards, the form of statute making 
fresh arrangements with regard to the Professorships of^ Logic, Geometry. 
Astronomy, Latin, &c.,which was promulgated a fortnight since, was submitted 
to the House. On the first portion of the statute, wnich contained its main 
provisions, there was no division. The second portion, which concerned the 
fees of Professors_, Was opposed, but was carried by a large mtyority. 

The statute diminishing the stipend of the Proctors* servants from £50. to 
£30. per annum was passed without opposition. 

A form of statute was then promulgated on the subject of the University 
Sermons, the number of which it is proposed to diminish — 1, by onnitting the 
sermons in the Christmas vacation from December 25th to the Latin sermon 
before the opening of Lent Term; and 2, by discontinuing the sermons on the 
(abolished) State holydays. 

After the statute had been read, 

The Provost of Oriel, after expressing his regret at the abolition of the 
State holydays, which he supposed must carry with it the abolition of the 
sermons, proceeded to bring forward an amendment upon the other part of the 
statute. There should at least be one sermon on every Simday in the Christmas 
vacation, and the sermons should be retained on the great festivals of the Cii^ 
cumcision and the Epiphany. 

The Margaret Professor of Divinity expressed himself strongly against 
the abolition of the holydays. He admitted that there were grievous defects 
in the (cancelled) services. But this was no argument against there being in 
each case a service. He spoke esnccially in the favour of the Restoration 
service, arguing that the re-establisnment of the Monarchy and the Church 
was one of the greatest blessings that, as a nation, we had ever received. It 
was second to none but two — the introduction of Christianity and the Re- 
formation. 

Mr. BuRGON, of Oriel, spoke on the same side. He opposed both clauses of 
the statute. If it would not be thought that Oxford was setting herself up 
against constituted authorities, he would wish to have the sermons on the 
abolished holydays retained. It was a great advantage that the junior mem- 
bers should be instructed how to regard the great events in our history, which 
those days commemorated bv some competent persons, such as Vice-Chancellors, 
if they did their duty, would appoint. Great sermons had been preached on 
those days. He disliked the discarded services, hut would still wish to com- 
memorate the events. The celebration of the 5th of November, was particularly 
important as a protest against Popery. He opposed the abolition of the sermons 
in the Christmas vacation. There might be reasons for the abolition, which he 
did not know— he regretted that he had rarely been able to attend the sermons, 
but he thought there were strong reasons on the other side. In any case, he 
thought, with the Provost of Oriel, that one sermon — that in the afternoon — 
should be retained. He objected to Christmas-day being designated as " the 
25th of December." 

Mr. Rawlinson, of Exeter, was unwilling it should be thought that the 
general sense of Congregation was against the proposed changes. * He was sure 
that he spoke the thoughts of many, when he said that he was grateful to the 
Council for both their propositions. We should not, perhaps, "oppose consti- 
tuted authorities " if we retained the sermons, but we should oppose the 
feneral feeling of the country, evidenced even in the Convocation of Clergy . 
t was generally felt that the time was come for the abolition, not only of the 
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particular services, which all felt to be most painful to hear, but of the cotn- 
memoration of the events themselves. They were all connected with points of 
controversy, on which men felt keenly. The abolition which had taken place 
was owing to the increased spirit of kmdliness, and conciliation, of tenderness 
and allowance for others, which was one of the best characteristics of the 
present age. The other matter stood on a distinct footing. He supported the 
statute on the ground, not only of the thin attendance upon the sermons, but of 
the absence of members of the University from Oxfora. Oxford now, in the 
Christmas vacation, was as empty as it used to be in the long vacat on. The 
Christmas sermons ought now to be cancelled on the same principle on which 
sermons had ceased dnring the long vacation. He supported Mr. Burgon's 
amendment, with respect to the designation of Christmas-day. 

Mr. Meyrick, of Trinity, supported Mr. Burgon generally. He thought the 
sermons on the ^tate holydays, might well be retained though the services were 
abolished^ and that they need not breathe the tone of the services. He 
regarded it as very important that the junior members of the University should 
be addressed upon these important turning-points in our history, and taught 
how to regard them. 

The Professor of Latin (Mr. Conington) thought that, as there had been 
such a preponderance of speakers against the statute, it was important that 
those wno approved it should make known their approval. There was great 
difference of opinion in the University itself, as to how the events in question 
ought to ]}8 regarded. Mr. Mevrick wished the Undergraduates to be taught, 
.that the execution of Charles I. was a national crime, and the Restoration a 
national blessing. But many of the most eminent men in the Universitv held 
the reverse, and most modern writers of influence taught the same. He did 
not think it would have at all a good effect on the Undergraduates to be con- 
tinually addressed from the University nulpit upon one side, and to find the 
writers and the eminent men to whom he had alluded on the other. 

Mr. Meyrick intimated, that he did not mean one view of the events to be 
inculcated from the pulpit more than the other. 

Mr. Conington could not see any advantage in the young men being taught 
from the pulpit contradictorv views. 

The Vice-chancellor did not rise to enter into the argument, but to state a 
few facts. First, with regard to the attendance on the sermons in the Christmas 
vacation, it was commonly fro i» seven to ten or twelve. He had sometimes 
formed the whole procession. Excellent sermons had been delivered, but he 
thought all present had had an uncomfortable feeling. There was something 
approaching to a mockery in keeping up the form of an elaborate address to 
half a dozen persons. He thought, too, that it would be better for the persons 
obliged to be m attendance that they should be attending parish services with 
their families. The want of attendance was the result of Oxford being empty. 
Mr. Rawlinson's comparison was just ; there were not more members of the 
University now resident, during. the Christmas vacation, than there were, 
formerly, in the Long vacation. The Proctors had ascertained the number of 
Undergraduates in Oxford on Christmas Eve ; it was 13, and of these, 7 were 
going away. With regard to the use of the expression, "Twenty-fifth of De- 
cember " for Christmas-day, he thought it was adopted irom the former statute. 
He then put the question, whether any other member of congregation wished 
to address the House, and, as no one rose, declared the congregation dissolved. 

The Irish Roman Catholic University. — There are all sorts of 
rumours current, respecting the instability of the Cullen College in St. 
Stephen's Green. The main pillar. Dr. Newman, is said to be anything but 
contented with his position as nominal head of the institution, subjected as he is 
to the interference and dictation of the Roman Catholic prelates. There is a 
cry, too, against the number of Englishmen holding places of trust and 
emolument, to the exclusion of the native element. Two of the Professors 
have deserted the Ship, one going back to his old love at the National Board 
of Education. 

Uniyebsity of Jena. — ^The Faculty of Medicine of the University 
of Jena (in which Humboldt and Schiller were educated,) on the occasion of 
Ut jubilee of 300 years, have conferred the honorary degree of Doctor^ of 
Medicine, on Sir David Brewster and others, on the ground of their having 
contributed to the advaneement of the sciences, auxiliary lo l\vaX q^ tftft^vivw^. 
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Two Scholarships in Tbinity College. — The election will take 
place on the 20th of June, and further notice will he given of the time of 
examination. The scholarships are of the annual value of £75, inclusive of 
rooms, and are tenahle for five years. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Addiscombe College Examination. — A letter from Canon Jacob, 
dated Feh. Ist, appeared in The Times of the 3rd, in reply to that of Professor 
Cape, of Jan. 31st, in which the course pursued towards Canon Jacob's ward 
ana nephew is justified. No further correspondence on the subject will be 
allowed in The Times, 

The Chbistian Vebnacular Education Society op Madbas 
have now 354 schools, attended by 12,516 pupils, at an annual cost of nearly 
four rupees per head. Instruction is given in Telegu, Canarese, Malayalim, 
Tamil, and Singhalese. 

Committee of Council on Education. — Amongst the recent 
changes in the personnel of the Privy Council Office, the retirement of Mr. Harry 
Chester is certainly the greatest. ^ For the third of a century, that gentleman 
was connected with the office. His post of Assistant Secretarv to the Committee 
of Council on Education, is now occupied by Mr. Sandford. Mr Sykes, the 
Senior Examiner, is promoted to the post of Junior Assistant Secretary, vict 
Mr. Sandford. 

Cheltenham College. — The Rev. Henry Highton, M.A., Assistant 
Master of Rugby School, has been unanimously elected Head Master of 
Cheltenham College. 

Education in the Abmy. — Out of 73,000 men in the infantry of 
the line, including non-commissioned officers, 20,000 can neither write nor read; 
13,000 can read only ; 38,000 can read and write with more or less proficiency, 
and 20,000 are of superior education. 

The Rev. Alfbed Sweeting, Thirty-first wrangler of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, has entered upon the duties of Vice-Principal in the 
Durham Training School. 

Abmy Schoolmastebs. — A Correspondent of the United Service 
GazetUy complains, and we think that he has cause to complain, that justice is 
not done to tne army schoolmaster. For 21 years he is tied up to his work; 
with no road open for advancement, whereas many recruits instructed by him 
may obtain high promotion in that time. 

The Cbimean Wae. — On Friday, Feb. 12th. Dr. Cay of the Cold- 
sream Guards, gave his "Recollections of the Crimea," at the "Horns," Ken- 
nington, in aid of the funds for St. Paul's Ragged School. His reminiscences 
of Captain Hedley Vicars, his companion in arms, were peculiarly interesting ; 
the Earl of Shaftesbury presided. 

Pbescott the Histobian. — On the 28th of June, W. H. Prescott, 
the historian, died after a brief illness. He was born at Salem, Massachussets, 
1796. His chief works are, his History of Ferdinand and Isabella; his Conquest 
of Mexico ; his Conquest of Peru ; and his History of Phillip II. 

MiLiTABY Schools. — All the regiments at Malta, with the exception 
of the 15th, have normal schoolmasters attached to them. 

Mabischal College, Abebdeen. — The students held a meeting on 
Saturday, February 19th, and nominated, for the office of rector. Lord Airlie 
and the Kigbt Hon. Edward Ellicc, Sen., M.R, the feeling rather prepondering 
in favour of the latter gentleman. The election takes place this day^ 
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ScHooii ExTBAS. — On Feb. 8th, an action important to the profession, 
was tried in the Court of Exchequer. (Sittings at Nisi Priua, before Baron 
Channel, by a common jury.) The Plaintiff, (Parkinson) claimed the sum of 
£22. lOs. for the board and education of the son of the defendant (Roberts.) 
The defendant pleaded never indebted except as to £12. lOs. The chief point 
at issue, was whether the plaintiff took the defendant's son at an agreed 
sum which was to include extras, or at the sum mentioned in the prospectus, 
which did not include extras. Ultimately, the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, for the amount claimed. 

Sir John Cass's School. — On Monday, February 21st, the scholars 
of Sir John Cass's School perambulated the City, according to ancient custom, 
after which they, together with the treasurer and trustees, attended Divine ser- 
vice at the parish church, Aldgate, in the course of which the scholars were 
catechised by the Rev. H. Day, reflecting by their correct answers the careful 
training in Church principles for which these fine old City schools are famous. 
The St. Botolph Aldgate School of 100 clothed children, the first metropolitan 
charity school founded afler the Reformation, also attended the service, each of 
the scholars receiving a small gratuit]^. There was a large attendance of the 
parents and friends, and a most impressive and appropriate sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Thomas Appleby. In the evening the trea urer and trustees dined 
together, and the scholars sat down to a good substantial dinner. 

Testimonial to G. W. Martin, Esq. — A meeting of the members 
of the National School Choral Society, was held at the Albion Hotel, Alders- 
gate Street, on Saturday Feb. 19th. It was convened for the purpose of 
presenting a testimonial to Mr. G. W. Martin, for his zealous exertions in 
connexion with the Crystal Palace Festival, on the 8th of May last. The Rev. 
T. Gamier presided, and opened the meeting with an appropriate speech. 

The Secretary, Mr Entwistle, Royal School, St. Ann's Society, read the 
following address from the committee. 

Dear Sir, — We have met here to-day to ask your acceptance of this gold and 
ivory baton in testimony of our high esteem and regard, and as a.sincere recog- 
nition of your valuable services in conducting and securing the success of the 
National School Choral Festival of 5,000 voices held in May last at the Crystal 
Palace. The numerous occasions which have offered^ themselves during the 
exercise of vour official duries in organizing the choir, gave opportunities of 
witnessing those characteristic qualities of mental aptitude and professional 
skill, which not only secured such decided success, but added another to the 
many proofs your friends and pupils already possess of your disinterested 
exertions, and your high professional ability. 

It is hoped, too, that the testimonial now presented may not be taken merely 
as a mark of appreciation of your talents as a teacher and a conductor, but as an 
indication of the high estimate formed of your character as a gentleman, and 
your exertions as an educationist. It is presented from school children and 
school teachers, and is principally the produce of the penny subscriptions of 
the children themselves who took part in the Festival, and who thus testify to 
your frank and cordial manner, your untiring zeal, your happy method of 
imparting instruction, and to the lasting impression you have n.ade on their 
youn^ mmds; while your frank and manly conduct, disinterested self-sacrifice, 
and kind sympathy for the distressed, command for you the most profound 
respect of the teachers. 

Accept, then, this addition to the many testimonials you already possess ; 
and be assured, that although the intrinsic value may not be so great as that 
of some of those you have from time to received, yet the sincerity of the 
motives with which we proffer this cannot have been surpassed. And now, 
dear sir, while we earnestly pray for God's blessing upon all your labours, we 
ardently wish that you may long be spared to exercise those talents in the 
cause of National Education, and especially in that important branch in which 
you hold BO pre-eminent a position. 

Signed on behalf of the Subscribers, 

W. Hammond, 

W. Myers, 

G. J. Entwistle. 
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This address had been beautifully engrossed by Mr. Mjrers, one of the 
members of the Committee, and the Chairman presented it with the Baton, to 
Mr. Martin, in a manner worthy of the interesting occasion. 

Mr. Martin, in a speech of some length, replied to the address, and to the 
congratulations of the Chairman ; he reviewed the history of the Choral 
Festival, which although allowed by all to be a musical triumph, was, so far 
as the benevolent fund, was concerned, a failure. The National School 
Choral Society is more a permanent body for promoting sound musical 
education in Elementary Schools, and if some arrangement cannot be made 
with the Crystal Palace Company, endeavours will be made to have some 
interesting performances in the metropolis. 

Description of the Baton. — The Baton presents a beautifully finished piece 
of workmanship, and has been executed at tne cost of thirty guineas. Its total 
length is sixteen inches, including the gold figure and jewels at the end. The 
foundation of the work is a clear white ferule of ivory, fourteen inches in 
length. The blade is for the most part clear, the end, however, being mounted 
to correspond with the handle, ana set with a ring of about thirty turquoise of 
very even shape and delicate shade. The end is terminated in a very fine car- 
buncle of the almondeen tint. The greatest amount of workmanship appears 
in the handle, in which the ivory presents a beautiful contrast seen through the 
scroll-work of gold, chased, pierced, and terminated witn the figure of a boy 
holding a harp, and seated on a drum bound with a rin^ of turquoise. ^ On the 
handle, also, there are five open music books, containing actual specimens of 
the various compositions of Mr. Martin. Thus, as he is so well known for the 
number of prize glees he has written, a specimen of these is placed at each end 
of the banai, and intermediate are strains of other compositions On one leaf 
are engraved the character of the music, and the title of the piece on the 
opposite, the first phrase with all its parts and chords. The specimens are : — 

Prize Glees, — "Is she not beautiful?" and "All hail thou lovely Queen of 
Night." 

School Songs—'* The first Grief." 

Madrigals, — ** As the stream that shineth bright." 

Anthems, — " O sing unto God." 

A shield on the handle bears the following inscription : — 

" G. W. Martin, Esq., in commemoration of tne National School Choral 
Festival, May, 1858." 

The Baton is supported by two chubby boys in silver, kneeUng on a dais 
covered with blue velvet. Between the two ngures is a gilded plate with the 
following inscription : — 

" Presented to G. W. Martin, in token of esteem, and as a mark of appre^ 
ciation of his eminent professional talents, by the National School Choir of 
5000 voices that took part in the Choral Festival at the Crystal Palace, May 8th, 
1858." 

The work is enclosed in a shade of a transept shape, in the form of that under 
which the Festival took place. 

The design and workmanship reflect great credit both in conception and 
execution, upon Mr. Thomas John King, a jewel engraver, of Clerkenwell, who 
undertook the work for the subscribers. 
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DISSENTERS AND ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

A GREAT educational question is now before the Imperial Parliament 
and the public at large. It is briefly this : are Dissenters to have 
adyantages equal to those of Episcopalians, with regard to Endowed 
Sehools, in cases where the founders have not designed the schools 
specially as Church of England institutions ? The direct motive power 
of the present agitation of this question is commonly refered to as the 
Ilminster School case, which may be summarily stated thus: — ^In the 
reign of Edward VI., two charitable individuals assigned certain revenues 
for l^e endowment and support of a Free School for the parish of 
nminster, in Somersetshire, as well as for the repair of the highways 
and conduits of the same parish, and for other secular purposes therein. 
As time diminished the numbers of the trustees for these charitable 
purposes, the gaps were to be filled up by the election of other " honest 
men " of the parish. The boys at the school were to be educated, inter 
aHay in "all godly learning;" so ran the trust-deed. In practice, it 
appeared that since the year 1703, Dissenters' children had been edu- 
cated at Ilminster School without being compelled to learn the Church 
Catechism, or to attend Church services, and that some of the trustees 
of the charity, during the same period, had always been Dissenters. 
But in the year 1857, upon the occasion of a new election of trustees, 
the then Vicar of Ilminster objected to the appointment of any Dissenters 
to the vacant places, and finally he, and some of the parishioners who 
sided with him, brought the matter before the Rolls Court. The Master 
of the Rolls decided against the Vicar. Sir J. Rdmilly did not in his 
judgment say that the school ought or ought not to be exclusively a 
Church of England school, but he thought that, upon consideration of 
the general terms of the trust-deed, and of the fact that the charity was 
designed for other than scholastic purposes, there was no objection to 
certain of the trustees being selected from the Dissenting portion of the 
parish. On appeal, however, to the Lords Justices, those learned 
Judges reversed the decision of the Master of the Rolls. They held 
that the School, though not the exclusive, was still the primary, object 
of the charity ; and that " godly learning " meant " Church of England 
teaching ;*' and that all the trustees of the School ought, jn order to 
ensure such teaching, to be members of the Church of England. This 
decision of the Lords Justices went further than any preceding judg- 
ment, and from this decision Mr. Dillwyn appeals to the Legislature. 

Now it is justly remarked by the Daily News that as the law at 
present stands, Courts and Judges take no official recognition of any 
form of religion, but that professed by the Church of England. If 
therefore, the charter or foundation deed of any school or educational 
charity mention the word "religion," or any word equivalent thereto, 
the law holds that the school or charity is a Church of England one. 
Nay, the law goes further, for it holds that all teaching involves neces- 
sarily religious teaching, and that such religious teaching must, as far as 
it goes, be the religious teaching of the Church of England. It is true 
that in some of the cases before the Courts there were special circum- 
stances that might fairly have led to the same conclusions. Thus, in the 
cases of the Highgate School in 1826, the Sherborne School in 1864, the 
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Chelmsford School in 1865, and the Stafford School in 1857, the trust- 
deeds may be said to have provided for Church teaching hy making 
bishops governors of the schools ; and in the Bury St. Edmunds School 
case, where the School was founded by Catholics, the present State 
Bel^ion may be said to have been established in the school when the 
religion of the State was changed. But in none of the decisions are 
these special circumstances relied upon by the Judges, and the general 
principle is imdoubtedly as we have stated it, and it has been applied 
not only where the purposes of the charity have been exclusively edu- 
cational, but where the trust-deed has also provided for other charitable 
objects of a purely secular character, as in tiie cases of the Bury School 
and the llminster School. 

Mr. Dillwtn's bill enacts that no endowed school or educational 
charity shall be deemed to belong to or to be connected with any 
particular religious commimion, or to be established for the teaching 
of any particular religious doctrine, by reason of any intention to that 
effect imputed to the foimder of such school or charity hy construction 
of law, imless such founder shall have made express provision for its 
connexion with or teaching of such particular religious communion or 
doctrine ; and that all persons who may be otherwise competent shall be 
deemed fit persons to be trustees of the estates of such cpen school or 
charity, or to hold office in its government or teaching, or to receive the 
education thereof without being required to hold, profess, or learn any 
particular religious doctrine, or to belong to any particular religious 
communion. 

There is still much to be said on both sides of this important question, 
and no doubt we shall, in the end, have to make a compromise ; that is 
to say. Dissenters will be gainers by the agitation ; points will be con- 
ceded which heretofore have been contested. We are not sorry for this : 
not that we like dissent, but that we dislike intolerance, especially when 
it merges into persecution. 
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Visit to the Tower. — By the kind compliance of the Government 
authorities with a request duly made, 100 children of the Tower Ward Charity- 
Schools were indulged, March lOth, with a sight of all the wonders and treasures 
of the Tower of London. At exactly 10 a.m. the little regiment appeared 
at the Tower-gate, headed by their master and mistresses. The company having 
been divided into three detachments, each being accompanied by a warder, 
they proceeded to the Jewel-room, the Horse Armoury, the Beauchamp-tower, 
the Old Church, &c., and had the great pleasure of hearing the military band 
play on the open space near which the fatal scaffold used to stand. 

Cowpee's Lettebs. — Considering the secluded, uneventful course of 
Cowper's life, the charm of his letters is wonderful, and is to be explained, I 
believe, chiefly by the exc^uisite light of poetic truth which his imagination shed 
upon daily life, whether his theme was man, himself, or a fellow-being, or books, 
or the mute creation, which he loved to handle witn such cheerful tenderness. 
His seclusion did not separate him from sympathy with the stirring events of 
his time: and alike in seasons of sunshine or of gloom, there is in his letters 
an ever-present beauty of quiet wisdom, and a gentle but fervid spirit. There 
is, I believe, no long collection of letters which can be continuously read with 
the same sustained interest, following the writer through cheerfulness and 
despondency into the cloud, from which he sent forth some words of sadness, 
as it mysteriously closed over him. — Professor BeecTs ((7. S,) Lectures on English 
Literature, 
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THE RELATIVE CLAIMS OF CLASSICS AND MATHEMATICS. 

BY J. T. DANSON, ESQ., F.Q.8. 

THERE is, perhaps, no subject one should be more wary in touching 
than that of the relative claims of " Classics '* and " Mathematics," 
If only because there are few that have been more misunderstood, or on 
which misimderstanding has done more mischief. Our English method 
of settling disputes is almost invariably, to begin with a contest, and to end 
with a compromise. In this matter, I think, the contest is over ; but the 
compromise is not in every instance being made in the best manner ; for 
it is, I believe, being, in some instances, made under the influence of 
views, of which the least we can say is, that they are narrow, to the 
extent of being wholly insufficient to base a just conclusion. Let me 
remind you of some of the leading features of the dispute. Our older 
colleges and our great public schools are, in fact, of the nature of great 
pnbHc charities. They sprang from royal grants and private benevolence, 
at a time when the revival of learning in Europe gave as great an impetus 
to the study of ancient writers, as commerce, in our day, has given to the 
making of the canals and railways. Their founders. Englishmen like 
ourselves, knew how liable funds so devoted ever are to be misapplied ; 
and they deflned very carefully the purposes of their gifts, and, for 
security's sake, lodged the control of the institutions in the persons most 
likely to guard them in a conservative spirit. In their day we should 
have done the same. For consider what their day was. Behind them 
lay a night of ignorance and barbarism, a thousand years long — ^before 
the dawn of a new day of learning — and so vast was the fimd of ancient 
learning then found to be preserved in the authors of Greece and Rome, 
that it seemed, for the time, to overtop all that could possibly be added 
to it for a thousand years more. These, too, were then the only literary 
languages of Europe. No other was written, or seemed likely ever 
to be written, with precision enough, much less to be known widely 
enough, to be worthy of the same dignity, or susceptible of the same 
noble uses. Hence, a mastery of these languages became the basis of 
all scholarship — ^the foundation of all learning. And no one who knows 
anything of the literary history of Europe can doubt that the result was 
a good one, though, like all human good, it was mixed with evil. Nor, 
I venture to affirm, will any candid and intelligent person, who may take 
the trouble of examining the circumstances under which our great public 
schools and colleges were formed, retire from the examination without 
considerable admiration of, and a profound sympathy with, their founders. 
We all know what abuses crept in, and are still more or less visible in 
these grand old institutions. Looking, not curiously, but in a frank and 
brotherly spirit, upon those who have been trained in these institutions, 
we see that, proud as they often are of the instruction they have had, 
tiiey have not, in a common sense point of view, been very well treated. 
We meet with profound classical scholars, who do not know, and never 
have known, their multiplication table ; and with landowners who, through 
a long Ufe, have read Homer and Virgil with ever-increasing pleasure, and 
yet could not measure a field on their estate, or balance the books of their 
ateward, if the ownership of the estate itself depended upon it. And, 
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what is of more consequence, large funds intended for poor scholars 
have been gradually turned into the pockets of rich ones. But let us be 
just. The only effectual guardian of great national trusts, such as these, 
is the nation itself. And if the nation too long shut its eyes to what 
was going on, it may not, therefore, be wise to shut them again on seeing 
what is wrong, and to rush blindly to the destruction of what only needs 
amendment ; — ^nay, more, which contains within itself all the elements of 
a gradual and effectual reform ; and, for my part, I have learned to have 
no confidence in reforms that are not gradual. I don't forget the witty 
saying on the other side. " When you suddenly find your finger in the 
fire, you donH pull it out gradually ! '* It is true, but not applicable. 
This evil has not come suddenly. It came slowly, and has been 
systematically endured for a long time, nor does it imply imminent 
danger of destruction beyond remedy. Nor is it necessary, as the witty 
saying supposes, that it should have an instant remedy. Nor could it 
have such a remedy ; for none exists so obvious and simple as to admit 
of instant application. I'll not say those who are about the work might 
not move quicker with advantage. I think they might — ^and that one 
good result of their doing so, would be a more willing recognition of the 
daims of classical learning in modem self-supporting popular schools. 
But let us not go wrong in one direction because others are going wrong 
in another. Let us be willing to see what good there was in the old 
system, if only out of a loving respect for the great men who made 
it — as distinguished from the crowds of little men who have mauled it. 
Let us take the Oxford system for example. There we find the subjects 
of examination divided under three heads: Theology, Classics, and 
Mathematics. Dismissing the first, and looking a little more closely 
at the others, we find that these may be more correctly, though more 
technically, described as the Humanities and the Mathematical Sciences. 
Now, I pause on this word the "Humanities,'* more familiar in the 
Scottish colleges than in our own, as it best marks the true limits of the 
scheme propounded by our forefathers. They meant to include every 
science interesting to Humanity, and not of a Mathematical character. 
But they knew of no such Sciences out of the range of the classic 
authors. Accordingly they enumerated them thus ; — On one side Com- 
position and Logic, on the other Rhetoric and Poetry — all arts of record. 
Then the result of all record — History. And, as erected on the basis of 
History, Moral and Political Science. Add the Natural Sciences, the 
fruit of subsequent observation and experiment, and the cycle is com- 
plete. And Geology, Chemistry, Botany, and Physiology have already 
acquired a rank which renders their exclusion from any academic course 
now practically impossible. Astronomy had previously won that rank by 
its close alliance with Mathematical Science. 

And now, having marked well the error of some who have gone before 
us, let us glance at one we are ourselves likely to fall into. At this time 
we are greatly commercial. Commerce has grown to be the great business 
of mankind. And great good is it doing. It is knitting together 
the nations of the earth in the bonds of mutual dependence and mutual 
knowledge. But good as it is in present effect, don*t doubt that it will 
be better in the effects to come. It is itself not so much an end as a 
means. It affords no worthy occupation for the whole mind of any man. 
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Yet we are sadly apt, some of us, to act as if it did. With us j^Jfo possess 
the greatest ports on earth, the counting-house may well seem a great 
place. Success being the popular standard of merit, and money-making 
the test of success, a man has some excuse for feeling ashamed of not 
making money, and for feeling proud when he has made it. And we 
cannot be expected to keep our notions of education quite free from the 
same influence. But though a very powerful influence, nay, the rather 
that it is powerful, and not unexceptionably good, we are bound, in our 
own interest, to resist it. 

The contest is over — the Classics are dethroned ; but let us not, in 
anger at their worshippers, altogether ignore their merits ; for that were 
to punish ourselves for the faults of others. We have much to do and 
little time to spare ; absolutely none to waste in finding fault. Nor, 
indeed, is it well for those who have to learn by such methods as may be 
easily available in their own day and place, to be hypercritical in modes 
of learning, or impatient of labour the purpose of which they do not see, 
or even anxious to have done with schooling. There is no good teaching 
without discipline, nor any soimd learning without patient and continuous 
effort ; and if I may trust my own observation, the best men are those 
who never do leave school — to whom the world is a college, and all men, 
and all events, more or less their teachers — and, what is here more to the 
purpose, who are ever less and less apt, the older they grow, to cavil at the 
manner in which the lessons of life are conveyed. 



INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

THE 'following paper has been modified, and adapted to our pages, 
from a leading article in the Standard, 
Intermediate education in Ireland has been very greatly neglected. 
Endowed with some of the most important grants for the purpose which 
exist in the three kingdoms the intermediate schools of Ireland have 
been permitted to degenerate into a system of teaching branches of 
knowledge useless in Ihe majority of cases to their possessor, and in- 
jurious often to his career in the middle class of life. The practical 
mercantile tuition of young Irishmen has been too often sacrificed to the 
acquirement of classical attainments ; and while a great many can read 
LiYT, and Hebodotus, very few can cast up an accoimt. This wrong 
groove of the education movement has had another evil tendency; it 
has produced the vicious desire of the whole middle class of Irish youth 
to enter upon professions already crowded. One brother will not sit 
behind a desk while another is called Doctor, or a second wears out his 
years, his energies, and his boots, pacing the hall of the Four Courts 
in a wig and gown, waiting, like " the expectant raven," for the prey 
that never comes. It creates another class, however, still more nationally 
disastrous — those who have not even the name of a profession — who 
have, perhaps, with brilliant distinction passed through one of the first 
universities in the world — Trinity College, Dublin — and find themselves, 
without capital or means, consigned to the drudgery of tuitiouj or to the 
grim and fearful jostle of the ranks of literature, periodical or general. 
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To change the character of the intermediate education of Ireland would 
be a great task ; it would be nothing less than to change the character of 
the whole nation. That brilliance which is so readUy accorded to the 
Irish mind might take the direction of industrial effort and commercial 
speculations ; and men might leave their children the inheritance, not of 
witticisms, but of wealth. Who, however, that knows the history of 
the last half-century, can hope for the triumph of Irish intermediate 
education when he looks back upon the false motives, corrupt desires, 
and impious designs, which have been charged by the Romanists on all 
who attempt to civilise the people under their care ? A movement has 
lately been begun in Ireland by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in that country in favour of an education of youth, properly so 
called, between the period of leaving home and reaching college. We 
say leaviijg home, because in Ireland " preparatory schools" are almost 
unknown. Perhaps from the sentimental family affection which rises 
into a vice, mothers will rather do their children injury than part from 
them. There is no such institution as the English " preparatory school," 
where the child is severed from the provocations to arrogance and passion 
which he has at home, where he finds his level, and must fight his way, 
and contracts the habits and almost the phraseology of college before 
he is the height of the dinner table — ^an institution which has done 
more for the creation of English manliness than either Eton or Oxford, 
Rugby or Cambridge. The want of this preparation, however, makes 
the character of the intermediate schools of gtill more importance in the 
formation of the habits of the men of a nation, and this character of the 
schools the Irish Romish priests desire to make exclusively Popish. 

Now, if intermediate education in a country where there are no pre- 
paratory schools is to be of the slightest use it must be conducted on 
such principles as shall represent the amount of intelligence to which 
the nation itself has arrived. Are we to call that intermediate education 
which shall continue the fables instilled into children, and refuse the 
light of science as it is controlled, and must be controlled, by revelation ? 
There is an Ultramontane doctor, now called by the Romanists Archbishop 
of Dublin, who has published the fact, that there is no proof that the 
sun is more than two miles broad. Is this the science which any govern- 
ment is asked to grant a subsidy to teach ? The Romish meeting at 
Cork was not content with the desire of an endowment for schools for 
youth to teach Romanism. It required such schools as had been endowed 
by Protestant kings from the produce of conquest and out of the Royal 
domains — ^the schools of Dungannon, Enniskillen, and Armagh. Mr. 
Serjeant Deasy says, " the Catholics feel, and the claim I put forward 
on their behalf, is the enjoyment of such advantages as the Protestants 
possess in the very valuable endowed schools in the north, such as those 
of Armagh, Enniskillen, and Dungannon. They want schools to which 
Catholic parents resident in the county, or in small towns, or even in 
large cities, may send their children with confidence during the important 
years of their lives in which their religious opinions are confirmed and 
their characters formed." 

Serjeant Deasy cannot mean that Papists are excluded from the schools 
of Dimgannon, Enniskillen, or Armagh. They are admitted on the 
freest terms. If their names do not appear often amongst the list of 
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honours that must be an accident. But these schools were founded in 
an attempt to imitate Eton, Rugby, and Winchester. Though they 
could not reach the reputation of their great English models they have 
turned out as able men. Many Bishops have been made for the display 
of less erudition than is shown in the Grecian Dra/ma of Dr. Darley, 
Master of Dimgannon School. These schools, however, for this argument, 
are perfectly open to the Romanists, and the parents may, if they like, 
send their children there — except, indeed, that one Romish priest at the 
Cork meeting ^tated, ( in very curious English ) that they give a bad 
education ; he as an eleve of Classic Maynooth, being of course a com- 
petent judge. 

But the demand of Dr. Wiseman and the priests of Cork is simply 
that science shall give way whenever it meets a Popish legend. Here 
is the rule of intermediate education demanded by the Irish Romish 
priests. "It is necessary," says some person holding the impossible 
office of Lord Bishop of Kerry, " that religion, like his guardian angel, 
should accompany the youth through the various walks of science, 
guarding him against discovering or exaggerating the supposed con- 
tradictions between truth and truth ; pointing out to him the beautiful 
harmony that exists in all the works of God ; between the truth that is 
submitted to his senses, the truth that is submitted to the eye of reason, 
and the truth which he may see in the mirror that faith holds up to him, 
which, though sometimes dimmed by shades of death, give back to 
him the glories of heaven." 

Such, then, is the education for which the British Government is asked 
to give to Romanists a special and peculiar grant. It would be vain to 
follow pretended arguments. We have endeavoured to ascertain the 
principles on which it is supposed the new education is to be founded. 
They are now displayed, and once more we have a proof that Ultramontane 
doctrines and discipline are impossible to be borne in a free country. 
Ultramontane Romanism seems to be the rattlesnake of sects. However 
venomous its stroke it cannot help warning wise men to get out of the 
way. 



At a recent meeting held in Newcastle, attended by the members for 
the borough, some very gratifying facta were stated. Mr. H. S. Liddle stated, 
from statistics supplied by various governors of e^aols in the neighbourhood, 
ttiat juvenile crime was perceptibly and rapidly diminishing. From Morpeth 
Gaol he had returns for a considerable number of years : — In 1852 there were 
28 committed; in 1858, 7 only! In Newcastle Gaol the same result is shown : — 
1855-6 the number of juvenile offenders — under 16 that is — was 237 ; in 1856-7 
it fell to 143; and in 1857-8 it fell further to 130. With perseverance the gaols 
may soon be emptied and turned into schools, and the gaolers into schools 
masters. The statistics of the Newcastle Ragged School are interesting, as 
tending to throw light on society. At the commencement of the year there 
were 186 boys at the schoQl ; 74 had been admitted, and 56 had left ; there are 
now remaining 124, the largest number yet known. Many who had ^one to 
work were domg well — a credit to themselves and an honour to the institution. 
Of the 124 boys at school, 48 were fatherless, 6 motherless, 4 were orphans, 6 
had step-mothers, 2 had fathers transported, 6 were deserted by their fathers, 2 
deserted by both parents, and only 42 had both parents livmg. During the 
year Uiere had been 3,799 sacks made ; 93^ cwt. hair, and 5 cwt. 3 qrs. oakum 
teased ; and 3,000 treenail wedges and 6,000 punches made. 
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"TOSSING THE PANCAKE** AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

ON Shrove Tuesday, a very curious old custom might have been 
witnessed by those who chanced to be in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey in the vicinity of the school. At eleven o'clock, when 
the boys were busily engaged construing Homer and Virgil, or making 
feeble attempts at Latin poetry under the more applicable name of 
" verses," the Deputy Beadle (Barrington) opened the door of the 
school-room and announced the arrival of — not the Dean and Chapter 
in plenis pontlficalihits, but — ^the Cook. This important personage — 
Talfrey, we believe, by name — attired in the insignia of office, white 
cap and apron, thereupon entered the room bearing in his hand a fari- 
naceous compound, popularly supposed to be a pancake, but suspiciously 
like a crumpet of Saturday's manufacture. Poising this delicacy artistic- 
ally on the prongs of a fork or on a ladle of some sort, with a preliminary 
twirl or two, the chef attempted to throw it over the '*'bar," which 
divides the lower and upper schools. Unfortunately, he did not send 
it over, but it fell on the wrong side, and it is not quite clear that Head- 
master (Mr. Scott) will feel bound to pay him his honorarium (prescribed 
by the statutes) of two guineas in consequence of this deplorable lapsus 
crumpeti. Another incident in this curious a-muse-ment or relinquish- 
ment of the pursuit of the Muses for that of a fritter, was the scramble 
among the boys for the possession of that coveted compound on its 
descent. Whoever catches it, and, having guarded it safely from the 
attacks of his fellows, conveys it to the Dean of Westminster whole and 
entire, can claim a guinea from that functionary. The precious cake 
was caught (for once in a way) by a town boy named, as we heard, 
Hawkshaw, who hid it in his clothes as the Spartan boy hid the fox, 
and courageously retained it in spite of the fierce assaults of which he, 
" for its sweet sake,*' was the object. He conveyed it at last to the 
Deanery, where Dr. Trench no doubt was sitting in full canonicals and 
breathless anxiety, to await the issue of the cook's performance. Mr. 
Hawkshaw was, however, refused payment of the guinea, on the plea 
that the cook had not thrown the pancake over the bar, and the affair 
was, therefore, null and void. Quick as had been Mr. Hawkshaw's 
movements, it would seem that the Head Master's were not less so, for 
that gentleman, with a laudable regard for the economical distribution of 
the Abbey funds, or of the Dean's own cash payments, had, we heard, 
despatched a trusty messenger to the Dean, intimating that in conse- 
quence of the cook's misfortune the guinea might be saved. At present 
it is not known whether an emeute will take place in the school, or 
whether the milder process of ** county-courting" the Dean for the one- 
pound-one will be had recourse to; but Dean's yard is as anxiously 
expecting the Dean's idtimatum, and as keenly watching Mr. Hawk- 
shaw' s aggressive tactics, as Europe just at present is on the tenter- 
hooks as to the warlike or peaceful movements of personages no less 
great. 

The Rev. H. Walford, M.A., of Wadham College, and Vice- Principal 
of St. Edmund-hall, has been appointed to the Head-mastership of Lancing 
School. 
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THE LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE. 

THIS Institute was founded in 1825, " for the instruction of the working 
classes in the principles of the Arts they practice, and in the various 
branches of Science, and useful knowledge connected therewith ;" for which 
Durpose courses of lectures, chiefly on the principles of Science in relation to 
Mechanical Arts, Evening Classes, a Library, and a Museum were provided. 

The late Right Hon. Wm. Huskisson, M.P. was the first President of the 
Institution. 

Subsequently, to provide the means of better education for youth than was 
then generally attainable in Liverpool or elsewhere, superior Day Schools were 
estabfished for the middle, as well as the ^umbler classes of society, and the 
noble buildine which the institute now occupies was erected, the foundation of 
which was laid in 1835, by the Right Hon. Lord Brougham, who also inaugurated 
Queen's College, in 1857. 

After this was added the Girls' School, known as Blackbume House School ; 
then a School of Art, for the teaching of Drawing, Painting, and Modelling ; 
next, a Ladies* College ; and finally tne Queen's College, embracing the highest 
aims and requirements of University education. 

The Institution now consists of— 

The Queen's College, intended ultimatelv to embrace the Faculties of Medicine 
and Law, but as yet limited to a Faculty of Arts, including the following 
branches : Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Logic and Ethics, Chemistry, Physiology, 
Botany, Natural Philosophy, French, German, Hebrew, English Literature, 
Ancient and Modern History. 

Three separate Dav Schools — namely, the High, or Classical School; the 
Commercial School, for the children of parents of more limited means ; and 
the Girls' School, which is conducted in a detached building. 
. An Evening School, comprising twelve departments, and twenty Classes. 

A Government School of Art. 

A Library of above 16,000 volumes. 

A Museum of Natural History^ Antiquities, Ethnology, &c,^ 

A Gallerv of Sculpture, contaming about 400 choice specimens of works of 
ancient and modem art. 

Philosophical Apparatus, and other Educational appliances. 

Upwards of £30,000 have been expended in erecting, furnishing, and main- 
tainmg the Building, and in providing Books, Apparatus, &c. 

The revenue of the Institute is more than £6.000 per annum. 

Its members and pupils number 2.500, of wnom not fewer than 1,400 are in 
daily attendance in its classes ; ana more than 12,000 persons have received 
education within its walls during the last twenty years. 

At the Annual Meeting, Wemiesday evening, January 19th, 1859. James 
Mulleneux, Esq., the President, occupied the Chair. The following gentlemen 
were among those present: — Messrs. William Brown, M.P., George Holt, 
J. T. Danson, H. Shimmin, H. M. Haylock, R. Sheil, P. G. Heyworth, 
Bateman, R. Johnson, Mason, Murphy, E. S. Samuell; Dr. Scott; Rev. 
Professor Cranbrook, Mr. M'llveen, &c. 

Mr. Astrup Cariss, the Secretary, then read the report of the Directors, from 
which it appeared that year after year, of late, the reports have exhibited the 
gprowing prosperity and usefulness of tne Institute. 

During the past year the educational efficiency of the Institute in all its 
departments has been fully sustained. The appreciation b^ the public of the 
many important advantages which may be derived from it, has been highly 
gratifying. Although no new department has been added, nor any important 
change made in the management of the Institute to open fresh sources^ of 
revenue, the income of the past year has amounted to £6,435 Is. Id., being 
£754 53. lid. in excess of the income of the proceeding year; while the ag- 
gpregate number of members, subscribers, and pupils has also been considerably 
greater, and at the close of the year numbered 2497, being 154 in excess of the 
number at the corresponding period of the previous year. 

Exclusive of the income and expenditure of the Girls' School, and Ladies' 
College (which are subsequently given,) the receipts have amounted to £4,436 
Is. 5d., and the payments to £4,191 12s. 8d., showing a surplus of £244 8s. 9d. 
The balance due to the Treasurer on December 31st amounted to £165 7s. 9d. 
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One life member and 86 annual members were added to the roll, and 73 
annual members ceased to subscribe. 

The Evening School continues to afford facilities for the acquisition of 
knowledge suited to the requirements, and calculated to promote the advance- 
ment in life, of those for whose benefit it was established. 

It^ consists of twenty classes, which are under the care of sixteen masters. 
During the past year instruction has been given in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
snelling, English grammar and composition, geography, history, geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry, navigation, bookkeeping, drawing, painting, modelling, 
and the French, Latin, and Spanish languages. The drawing department 
includes classes for freehand, architectural, naval, mechanical, and practical 
builders' drawing. 

The average attendance of pupils has been equal to that of the previous year. 

The usual annual examination of the School of Art by her Majestv's Art 
Inspector, took place last Midsummer, when twenty-eight local medals were 
awarded to students of the advanced classes, for the excellence of works 
executed b^ them in the school during the preceding twelve months. The 
value of this gratifying evidence of the efficiency of the School will be better 
understood when it is known that, by the regulations of the Departments of 
Science and Art, not more than thirty medals could be given to any School, 
whatever the excellence of its works might merit. Sixteen of the drawings 
which gained medals, were selected to be^ placed in competition with the prize 
drawings of all the other Schools of Art in the kingdom. The result of this 
national contest will not be known till next Midsummer. 

One of the members of the ladies' class received a prize scholarship, and has 
subsequently obtained the still higher prize of a pupil-teachership, which is 
worth £20 a year for two years. 

The course of instruction in the Commercial School remains unchanged, and 
continues to deserve that public ajiproval which it has long so largely enjoyed. 

At the close of the year it contained 560 pupils, being an increase of 96 over 
the number at the same period in 1857. 

One great advantage not undeserving of mention, which is a consequence of 
the large numbers attending this School, is that an almost perfect classification 
of the pupils is thus rendered possible; those of equal attainments are brought 
very nearly together, the contest of mind with mind is keener, and there is not 
that large sacnfice either of the teacher's or pupil's time, which is unavoidable 
when the individuals of a class are not so equally matched. 

At the last annual meeting, the directors had to report a great increase in the 
number of pupils attending the High School. During the past year the School 
has maintained this improved position, and several changes nave been made 
which have increased its efficiency. 

James Yates, Esq., has for the third time offered the sum of £200 to be com- 
peted for in tne Hi^h School. On the last occasion the prize was given to 
enable the best pupil in the High School to graduate at the University of 
London, and was payable as follows, viz. — £40 on his matriculating, £60 on 
his taking the degree of B.A., and £l00 on his taking that of M.A. /The con- 
ditions of the competition for the prize now offered are under the consideration 
of Mr. Yates and the directors, and will speedily be publicly announced. 

The same distinguished success which was reported of the Girls' School at 
the last annual meeting^ has attended its operations during the past year. Some 
changes were made which enabled the directors to receive a greater number of 
pupils, owing to which the receipts have exceeded the income of the preceding 
year by £244 14s. 4d. Still, each quarter, the directors were compelled to 
refuse applications for admission, and new rooms having been added to the 
Queen's College, they therefore deemed it e'xpedient to remove the classes of the 
Ladies' College, from Blackburne House to the latter institution. This has 
accordingly been done, except that the Instrumental Music Classes, which 
could not be transferred witnout disadvantage, contine to be conducted at 
Blackburne House. 

The receipts of the Girls' School and Ladies'. College have amounted during 
the year to £1,998 193. 3d., and the payments to £1,851 5s. lOd. ; showing a 
surplus of £147 13s. lOd. The balance in the hands of the Treasurer on 
December 31st, was £736 13s. 6d. 

Since the last meeting additional lecture rooms have been built, and oth«r 
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arrangements made to promote the objects of the College, and afford greater 
advantages to the students. 

The College has again been honoured by the presence of Lord Brougham, 
who presided at the opening of the present session, on which occasion the 
following distinguished persons addressed the meeting: — Right Hon. Lord 
John Russell, M.P^ Rignt Hon. Earl Carlisle, K.G., Right Hon. Sir John 
Pakington, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B., Right Hon. 
W. F. Cowper, M.P., Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P., Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth, Bart., and the Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

Hitherto the examinations of the University of London have been held in 
London only. But the Senate of the University having recently approved of a 
suggestion for holding Matriculation and Bachelor of Arts Examinations in the 
provinces^ the directors have applied to the University for power to have 
examinations conducted at this College, and there is every reason to expect that 
this great privilege will be conceded. 

. The measure is one of the greatest importance, both as regards the College 
and the interests of those seeking academical honours, who will thus be spared 
the expense and trouble of journeys to London. 

The students of the College have formed a Debating Society, under the 
presidency of the Dean, to which non-students will also be admitted. 

A considerable number of new books have been added to the library,^ and 
both the library and reading room have been as much used by the subscribers 
as last year. 

Encouraged by the success of the lectures to working men at the School of 
Mines in London, and wishing again to offer the working classes of Liverpool 
the opportunity of obtaining systematic instruction in the elements of science, 
the directors made arrangements with Professors Archer, Cranbrook, Elliot, 
and Hamilton, to deliver four courses, of six lectures each, on Botany, Political 
Economy, Astronomy, and Chemistry. 

Those on Botany and Political Economy were delivered before Christmas, 
and the first of the lectures on Astronomy was given a week ago. The remain- 
ing lectures on Astronomy and Chemistry will be delivered on Wednesday 
evenings till the end of March. Great publicity was given to these arrange- 
ments, and admission fees were fixed to enable all classes to attend. The 
directors deeply regpret that so far comparatively few have taken advantage of 
the privilege thus afforded. 

The subject of the London Mechanics' Institution and Lord Brougham's 
responsibility as its trustee, has been brought under the consideration of the 
directors. They think that it would be a reflection on the friends of education 
generally, if the noble lord, who fought and won the great fight for popular 
education, were allowed to bear the annual loss which he has rendered nimself 
liable to by his zeal for the welfare of the people. The directors observe with 
pleasure the effort which is now being made to relieve Lord Brougham from all 
pecuniary responsibility. To mark their approval of the step, as well as to 
express the deep sense of respect they entertain for his lordship's labour, they 
have unanimously resolved to recommend that the sum of fifty pounds from the 
funds of this institution be placed to the credit of the fund which is now being 
i«ised in London. Lord Brougham laid the foundation-stone of the Liverpool 
Institution; he has on several occasions cheered its directors by his sympathy, 
and instructed its members by his addresses. 

Mr. William Brown, M.P., moved, and Mr. George Holt seconded the 
adoption of the report. Mr. J. T. Dawson, P.S.S., being called upon to support 
the motion, made an excellent speech, from which we have extractea the 
article on the relative claims of classics and mathematics. We have made only 
such verbal alterations as would render the remarks of general applicability. 

Mr. Shimmin moved, and Mr. Richard Johnson seconded, ^at the thanks of 
the meeting be presented to the donors named in the report 

Dr. Scott moved, and Mr. P. G. Hey worth seconded, that the thanks of the 
meeting be presented to the teachers and ofiicers of the institution for their 
services during the past year. 

The Rev. Professor CranbrOok, in moving a vote of thanks to the directors, 
said it was unnecessary to dwell upon the subject of the resolution, as the 



success attending their management, recorded in the report, was quite sufiicient 
to substantiate their claims upon the gratitude of the friends of the ii 



institute^ ^^ 
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would therefore take the liberty of offering a few suggestions upon two poinit 
that had already come before them in the course of the evening. The first was 
with regard to the system of examinations, now becoming very general in the 
country. He did not anticipate from this system an immingled good. There 
was the danger that those wno had the direction of education woidd keen their 
eye too closely fixed upon these various examinations, as the goal oi their 
efforts, and aim rather at drilling their nupils into a capacity of answering the 
greatest possible number of questions that could be put to them upon certain 
given subjects, than at developing their individual powers freely and fully, so 
as to prepare them for the great work of life. How far this evil would be called 
into existence, would depend probably in a great measure upon the way in 
which the svstem would be worked out ; and he thought that those who had the 
direction of great educational establishments like the Liverpoollnstitute, ought 
to be especially on their guard against it. But whatever the danger, there could 
be no doubt an universal system of examination was likely to prevail, and it 
would become necessary upon their part to meet the demands arising out of it. 
And what he wished more especially, but respectfully, to suggest was, that, 
considering the relationship of the Institute, through the Queen's College, to 
the London University, and the fact that the examinations of the University 
would be held in the College, they ought to aim at preparing their scholars for 
its certificates and degrees, rather than for the non-resident's certificates of 
Oxford and Cambridge. In saying this, he did not in the least degree mean to 
depreciate the value of the certificates of the older Universities; he felt deeply 
grateful for the efibrts they were making to meet the wants and to improve the 
education of the country. By recent alterations in the charter of the University 
of London, a facility of obtaining dep^rees was created, which would bring them 
within the reach of everyone of ordmary intelligence, no matter to what class 
of societv he belonged. The University had abandoned the collegiate system, 
and its aegrees were thrown open to all who could pass its examinations. There 
were now certificates that those to whom thev were given had passed certain 
examinations. But they would rank much higher than the non-resident 
certificates of Oxford and Cambridge, because the acquirements necessary to 
obtain them were greater and more general,* and he considered that, to main- 
tain the advanced position which the Institute held in the educational world, it 
was of great importance that the youth connected with it should be encouraged 
to seek them. At the same time he looked upon the change with sorrow, 
thinking it would have been much wiser to have ofiered certificates of pro- 
ficiency, in certain branches of literature and science, to non-collegiate 
candidates, as Oxford and Cambridge had done, and to have preserved the 
collegiate system for the degrees ; for everyone who had receivea a collegiate 
education knew very well that there was received through it, over and above 
the mere literary instruction, a certain kind of discipline and development, 
which gave to the mind a tone and character that in every position in life at 
once marked out a "college man" from all others, however well instructed the 
others might be. And he thought it wise to encourage this system, by setting 
upon those who had had the advantages of it a special badse of honour. 

The other point to which he wished briefly to refer was that of the relation of 
the working classes to the College. At present it was of little or no benefit to 
them. Its students were obtained from the better classes of society. The fees 
of the ordinary classes were too high for working men to pay, yet he did not 
see that they could be lowered. At^ the same time, it was a most desirable 
thing that tne higher forms of education should be brought within the reach of 
working men. ft appeared to be a settled conclusion amongst all politicians 
that the franchise must be greatly extended; and if so, it seemed to him a most 
urgent matter that those who were to gain the privilege should be prepared to 

* The significance anfi value of the degrees of the Universitj of London, nnder the new regulatiom, 
are much greater than appears in the abore statement. They denote that not merely one, bnt three or 
more Examinations hare been passed, at different times extending over a long period, and in subjects 
not of the student's own selection. None under sixteen years of age are admitted to the first or 
Matriculation Examination, and a year at the least must elapse after each Examination before the next 
higher one can take place, llie degrees also testify that the Graduates have pursued such an approved 
course of study, and with such results, as to entitle them to rank among the educated : while the 
certificates of Oxford and Cambridge above alluded to are, in the main, no more than testimonials of 
proficiency in two or more studies, which, within certain limits, the candidates themselves have elected 
to be examined upon. 
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xercise it, by the formation of those habits of self-command, prudence, and 
boughtfulness, which a superior education alone could give. He felt he was 
uite safe when he said, on behalf of his fellow Professors as well as for himself, 
bey were prepared to co-operate with the directors in doing all that was 
ecessary to bring the advantages of the College within reach of the poorest. 
iis own opinion was, that it would be desirable to create classes, the admission 
3 which should be almost, if not altogether, gratuitous. It was of no use to 
ffer any good, at ever so low a rate, to those who did not appreciate it; all 
nappreciated good would always seem too costly, whatever the price. And he 
ras afraid the taste for the higher forms of knowledge had yet to be created 
mongst working men. He thought, therefore, they should endeavour to graft 
ipon the present classes of the College others, constituted upon such a principle 
hat those who cared the least for their own improvement should not turn away 
»ecause of the expense. He felt, under all tne circumstances in which the 
sountry was placed, a great responsibility rested upon those who had the means 
>f more effectually promoting the education of the great masses of the people; 
ind therefore he most seriously commended this topic of a working man's 
college to the consideration of the Directors, and of all whom it concerned. 

Mr. M'llveen seconded the resolution. 

On the motion of Mr. Grayson, Directors were elected for the next three 
jrears, in the place of the retiring Directors. 

A vote of tnanks to the Chairman having been proposed by Mr. Richard 
Shell, and carried by acclamation, the proceedings terminated. 



EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Wakehousemen's and Clerks' Schools, — ^A concert in aid of the 
funds of the Warehousemen's and Clerks' Schools, at New Cross, was given on 
Feb. 25th, by the Warehousemen's Vocal Union, at the Literary Institution, 
Aldersgate Street, and judging from the crowded state of the Hall, we should 
be disposed to think that the concert was really in ** aid " of the funds of this 
most excellent institution. The concert was not more satisfactory in its 
benevolent object, than in its really attractive character, in a musical point of 
view, under the able conductor Mr. F. E. Walker. 

Fabbingdon Within Wabd Schools. — For clothing and educating 
120^0 or children. A sermon was preached in the church of the united parishes 
of Sft. Matthew, Friday-Street, and St. Peter, Cheap, on Feb. 27th, by the Rev; 
W. Sparrow Simpson, M.A., rector of the united parishes. The collection 
amounted to £421 5s. lid. 

St. Thomas, Chabtebhouse, Golden Lane Schools. — On Mar. 1st, 
the large room was crowded, and Mr. Wm. Spottiswoode, her Majesty's printer, 
who lectured on " A Journey from Constantinople to Persia, the Caucasus, and 
the Crimea,'* had reason to congratulate himself on the reception accorded him. 
The lecture was illustrated by some very pretty views of the countries visited, 
and b^ a very large map of Asia Minor, the Black Sea, and the countries 
bordering it. Mr. Spottiswoode told several excellent stories of the Orientals 
lie had encountered m }iis travels. He alluded to the popular opinion that the 
Russians were labouring to restore Sebastopol, and descrioed that once famous 
city, with its stupendous fortifications, as a place of utter desolation. Every- 
thing gives evidence of the late deadlv struggle for supremacy . The masts and 
hulls of the enemy's fleet still stand out of the water of the harbour. The 
lecture was concluded at a quarter past nine o'clock, amidst the liveliest tokens 
of approbation. The Rev. W. Rogers announced that Mr. Spottiswoode had 
orinted his travels, and that Mr. Longman would publish them. On Mar. 4th, 
Mr. George Cox, optician. Barbican, was in attendance, and exhibited his 
dissolving diorama of illuminated scenery, which elicited ^eat applause, and 
the whole proceedings passed of most satisfactorily to an audience oi about 1,000 
persons. The last lecture of the course was delivered at the Golden-lane Schools, 
on Tuesday evening, March Ist, by William Longman, Esq., — the subject being, 
" The History of England from the earliest times to the granting of the Magna 
Charta." It was ably treated by the talented gentleman, who rivetted the 
attention of his miscellaneous audience, and secured for himself golden opinions, 
which frequently were expressed by unmistakeable An^lo-Saxow. ^.^V^Tit^ ^^ 
approbation.— C/i^ Press. 
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CLASS LIST OF STtTDBKTS AKD TEACHSBS, ETC. 



CLASS LIST OF STUDElfTS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS, AND TEACHERS 

IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 

Examined bbpobb Hbb Majesty's Inspectors op Schools, at Christmas, 1858. 



TKe Letter (G. or W.) after a Cand%daU*» Name indi4xaes that he has pasted an EMimutatUm In QASUO 

or Welsh, suMeientto mtitle him to a grant of £bper Animm, over and above m usual au^mmda^ 

turn soUmg as heisemploved in a School of which Her Maoesty's Inspector eerhfiu that tt u oiute 

which a knowledge of Gaklio w Wblsh is nudfuX in the Teacher, 

The letter CDX after a Student's or Teacher's name indicates that he has obtained a Memorandum ((f 

The utter ^""i^^^^^ ^ ^ y^^^ ^y Drawing.-(MinuU of 24«k Febrmrv, 1867.) 

♦•♦ A Prixe for proficiencj in Drawing has been awarded to every Candidate to whose name an 

(•) is prefixed. 



CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

masters. 

A, — Teachers, above 85 years of age^ toko 
have passed in the Papers of the 2nd Tear. 

Third Class. 
McFarlane, A., Kirk Andreas (Isle of 

Man.) N.S. 
S, — Teachers, above 85 years of age, who 
have passed in the Papers of the \st Tear. 
First Class. 

Cole, J., CoUingbourne, Kingston, and 
Ducis Ch. of Eng. S. 

Second Class. 

Creighton, C, Uldale Grammar S. 
Davies, W., Devynnock, Sir J. Davy's 

Endowed S. 
Fluck, J., Bidford N.S. 
Mansfield, J., Witheridge N.S. 
Mayes, T., Berghapton N.S. 
Tresidder, J., Ciowance Boys* S. 

Third Class. 

Bennett, J., Halliwell Jubilee S. 
Blades, F. J., Titchmarsh N.S. 
Crockford, W., Handsworth, St. James 

N.S. 
Gawne, J., Feel (Isle of Man) Mathem. S. 
Granville, W. H., Homerton Parochial S. 
Harwood, J. E., Lavenham N.S. 
Hazard, W., Up. Ottery N.S. 
•Heron, W., Christian Malford N.S. 
Hilton, J., West Bradenham N.S. 
Howard, C., Mickleham N.S. 
♦Hughes, W., Crauford N.S. 
Johnson, J., East Cowes N.S. 
Knight, T., Withern N.S. 
Laamb, W., All Cannings N.S. 
Lawrence, S., Tisbury N.S. 
Lemoine, G. F. J., Shotley N.S. 
Long, H., Moreton-in-the-Marsh N.S. 
May hew, H., Tandridge and Oxted N.S. 
Middleton, J., Honiton N.S. 
Needes, F., High LitUeton N.S. 
Pitts, C. A., Rochdale, St. Mary's N.S. 
Russell, J. A., Hardfield N.S. 
♦Tait, J., Killingworth Colliery S. 



Tennant, C, Wigton N.S. 
Wade, N. D., Brede N.S. 
Walton, J., Forebridge N.S. (Staff's.) 
Wedlock, H., Lee (Kent) N.S. 
Weigh, E., Sunbury Pari. S. 

C* — Teachers under 35 years of age. 
First Class. 

Appleford, J. W., St. Blazey N.S. 
♦Howard,H.W., Richmond (Surrey) N.S. 
NichoUs, H., Halton (Spilsby) N.S. 
Trevarthen, J., Shelton Granville S. 
Wright, G., Wheatley N.S. 
Second Class. 

Audsley, T. M., Horbury N.S. 

Brockhurst, H., Brighton Spa and £gre* 
mont St. N.S. 

Brown, R., Leeds, St. Luke's N.S. 

Clarke, R. J., Seaton Carew N.S. 

Cox, J., Eastrington N.S. 

Davies, J., Puncheston District N.S. 

Elsby, M.P., Bury St. John's N.S. 

Evans, T., Llandegfan N.S. 

Frecknall, W., East Grafton N.S. 

Glew, S., Whitechurch (Herefords.) N.S. 

Harker, T., Whitburn Pari. S. 

Hayes, R., Congreaves, New British Inm 
Co.'s S. 

Holmes, J. E., Market Rasen N.S. 

James, F., Stower Provost and Stodbere 
N.S. 

Lucas, J., Raskelfe Pari S. (Yorks.) 

Newman, J. C, Warblington and Ems- 
worth N.S. 

Oliver, J., Rowington N.S. 

Pahner, J., East Wells N.S. 

Prior, E., Jackfield N.S. 

♦Roberts, H., Cheltenham, St. Lake's N.S. 

Robinson, J., Salford, Ch. Ch. N.S. 

Rossiter,W.,Rumburgh & St. Michael's 
Ch. of Eng. 

Rumble, W., Snodland N.S. 

Simmonds, G., Stockton Boys S. 

Smith, E. H., Worcester Training S. 
(former Student) 

Tement, W., Whittingham N.S. 

Thomas, R., Brailsford N.S. 

Thornber, J., Newton-in-Slaidbum N.S. 
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Wfld, W. R., Salford, St. Bartholomew's 

N.S. 
Williams, F. G., Roygton (Yorks) N.S. 
Winter, C, Grasby N.S. 
Winter, G., Milton (Northamp.) Par. S. 

Thisd Class. 

AiBos, T., Kirby Muzloe Ch. of Eng. S. 
Anstiss, W. B., Palgraye (Suffolk) N.S. 
Barrett, G., Asliton-under-Lyne, St. 

Peter's N.S. 
Bartlett, B., Charlton Pk. S. (nr. Malms- 
bury.) 
Beetham, J., Wartling N.S. 
Berry, J., Wrawby N.S. 
Bland, J. T., Salesbury (Lanes.) N.S. 
Bland, L., Nottingham, St. Peter's N.S. 
Bromley, T., Bacup, St. John's N.S. 
Brown, C., Brixham Endowed S. 
Burke, J., High Harrogate N.S. 
Caesar, B., "Widley and Wymering N.S. 
Cole, J., liOdsworth (Sussex) N.S. 
Cook, C Diddlebury N.S. 
Craven, B., Thomham Ch. of Eng. S. 
Darlington, S., Acton, Trussell, and 

BednaU N.S. 
Demment, J., Guildford, Holy Trinity, 

and St. Mary's N.S. 
Edwards, J., &}werby, St. Mary's N.S. 
Brans, J., Horwich (Lanes.) N.S. 
Friend, F. A., Navestock Ch. of Eng. S. 
George, W. F., Cranbrook N.S. 
Gilkes, J. M., Batcombe N.S. 
Grace, T., Bumham N.S. 

Green, J., AUhallows Ch. of Eng. S. 

Greenway, D. W., Compton Martin N.S. 

^Harrison, H. N., New Wortley, (Leeds) 
St. John the Baptist N.S. 

Heald, W., Hurst (Beading) Ch. of 
Eng. S. 

EBnton, G. S., Harmondsworth N.S. 

Hobro, T., Leigh (Worcester) S. 

Hodgkin, T. B., Asfordby Ch. of Eng. S. 

Holman, B. H., Stanstead, Mt. Fitchett, 
N.S. 

Houghton, J., Husbands, Bosworth, N.S. 

Hutt, J. H., Potters Bar, St. John's N.S. 

•Jenkins, W., Yspytty N.S. 

Kemish, S., Knockholt N.S. 

Kemp, G. J., Hammersmith, St. Pi's N.S. 

King, J. T., Hawksworth N.S. 

Lambume,E., Ockbrook N.S. 

♦Leaver, W. C, Cobham (Kent) S. 

Little, B. W., Terrington, St. Clement's, 
N.S. 

Llanwam, C. J., Hulland Ch. of Eng. S. 

Lloyd D., Pembroke N.S. 

Lord, E., Buncton Holme Ch. of Eng. S. 

Milne, J., High Crompton N.S. 

MoUoy, T., Bendlesham Ch. of Eng. S. 

Moors, W., Marple N.S. 

Morgan, E. T., Westminster, St. James's 
N.S. 



Moss, W., Preston Central N.S. 
Pasfield, C., Barnstaple Blue Coat S. 
♦Polkinhome, N., Litcham N.S. 
Beakes, T., Exton End. Ch. of Eng. S. 
Beed, W. H., Farnham Eoyal N.S. 
♦Bichardson, B., Marske Zetland S. 
Boberts, G., Ecclesall N.S. 
Bobinson, J., Inkberrow N.S. 
Bosse, J. B., New Brentford N.S, 
Siggs, F., Thames Ditton N.S. 
Spink, E., Alkborough N.S. 
Stacey, J., Northiam N.S. 
Storer, E., Wihiecote N.S. 
Taylor, J., Great Barford N.S. 
Turner, P., Mungrisdale S. 
Vincent, T. B., Upham N.S. 
Vokes, W., Over (Cambs.) N.S. 
Warry, J., Hungerford N.S. 
Washington, J., Wotton (Surrey) Par. S. 
Wild, W. T., Hyde, St. Bartholomew's 

N.S. 
WiUett, E. Powerstock N.S. 
Woodhouse, J. W., Shalford N.S. 
♦Wright, C. E., Maldon N.S. 
Wright, W. J.,Teddington Public S. 

2). — Teachers (previously Certijicated) who 
have passed in the Papers of 2nd Tear, 

FiBST Class. 

Nye, W., Enfield Highway, St. James's 

N.S. 
Bedman, J., Enfield N.S. 

Second Class. 

•Plews, J., (D) Stella, St. Cuthbert's N.S. 

Thixd Class. 

♦Branston, Z. H., Shepley, St. Paul's Ch. S 
•Fyles, T., Scotter and Scotton N.S. 
Ledger, G., Broseley (Sidop) N.S. 
Weller, G.,Merriott N.S. 

MISTRESSES. 

A* — Teachers above 85 years of age. 

Second Class. 

Bowmaker, A., Netherton Ch. of Eng. S. 
Williams, S., Bromley (Middlesex) N.S. 

Thibd Class. 

Baldwin, J. B., Lea Marston Girls' S. 

Bennett, F., ColthamFlds. Ch. of Eng. S. 

Hanson, H., Islington Chapel of Ease 
Parochial S. 

Kington, C, Idle (Leeds) Infant S. 

Marston, S., Islington, St. Matthew's N.S. 

Parry, E., St. Bee's N.S. 

Simpson, E. A., Bethnal Green, Saint 
Matthew's N.S. 

Thomas, E., Cardiff, St. John the Bap- 
tist's N.S. 

Wynne, C, Llandegai (nr. Bangor) N.S. 
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B, — Teachers under 35 years of age, 

FiBST Class. 
Farquhar, L, Liverpool, Princes Park, 

St. Paul's N.S. 
Redman, H. M., Enfield N.S. 

Second Class. 

Brocklehurst, E., Alderney N.S. 
Congdon, M. B., Eenwvn, St. George's 

N.S.' 
Croucher, E., Speldhurst Girls' N.S. 
D'Oyly. C, Nuffield Church S. 
Halley, I., Hackney, St. John's Par. S. 
James, S., Llanwenarth N.S. 
Johns, M., Canton (Cardiff) Par. S. 
Kirkham, J., Lower Hurdsfield Infant S. 
Milliner, H. K., Audley (Staffs.) N.S. 
•Stocker, H. J., Draycott-le-Moors N.S. 
Westerman, H., Wadsley (Sheffield) N.S. 

Thikd Class. 

Barter, A., Brixham Endowed S. 

Beal, J., Dawlish N.S. 

Borlindor, E. M., Derby, Christ Ch. N.S. 

Butterworth, C, Southwark, St. Jude's 
N.S. 

Carey,;j. M., Rotherhithe, Chr. Ch. N.S. 

Carter, E. S., Worsley, Roe Green Infant 
N.S. 

Clarkson, E.«Enmore Grn. Ch. of Eng. S. 

Cocker, H. L., Epworth N.S. 

Cooper, C, N. Petherton Ch. of Eng. S. 

Cullum, A. E., Hampstead Norris Par. S. 

Davies, Z. F., Withington, (near Man- 
chester) St. Paul's S. 

Edbrooke, M., Flax Bourton (Somerset) 
N.S. 



Eddy, M. J., Laleham Ch. of Eng. S. 
Ellis, E. A., Boughton, St. Paul's N.S. 
Emms, E., Plaxtol N.S. 
Greenfield, C.,St. Martin's-in-the-Fields 

N.S. 
Harries, A. M., Nash (Bucks.) N.S. 
Heap, H. A., Over Darwen, Trin. Ch. S. 
Hickman, M A., TittleshaU (Norfolk) S. 
Hills, M. E., Alverstoke, New Town, 

Infant S. 
Hodder, M. A., Poole Keynes N.S. 
Hodgson, A., Pocklington (York) Inf. S. 
Jenks, A., Nantwich N.S. 
Jones, E. S. L., Brighton, Kemp Town, 

St. Mark's N.S. 
Locke, A., Butleigh Parochial S. 
Lomas, M, Golden Hill N.S. 
Maslen, E. A., Hougham, (Dover) Chr. 

Church S. 
Masters, E. M., Plymouth, St. Peter^s 

Church of England S. 
Masters, M. A., Teddington Public S. 
Morgan, M., Lambeth, St. Mary's Inf. S. 
Morris, E., Studley (Warwick) N.S. 
Parry, H. G., Marylebone, Nutford PL, 

St. Luke's N.S. 
Parry, H., Helmingham Ch. of Eng. S. 
Pearson, R. E., St. Sepulchre's, (Middle- 
sex) Greenhill Rents S. 
Phillips, E., Ely, Girls' N.S. 
Porter, R., Pirton N.S. 
Quilliam, C, Sheffield, St. Mary's N.S. 
Roberts, A., "Woodstock N.S. 
•Salter, E., Fosbury Church of Eng. S. 
SaviUe, S. A., Brighton, Christ Ch. N.S. 
Shuker, A., Shrewsbury, St. Chad's N.S. 
Staines, F., Bayswater N.S. 
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RESULT OF EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR GRANTS 

OF APPARATUS. 



NAME. 



SCHOOL. 



SUBJECT. 



e&ANT. 



Adams, David Laird ... 
Berridge, William 

Bottomley, Thomas ... 
McNalley, Patrick 

West, Richard 

Wilkinson, Edward ... 

Bown, Charles 

Dancan, Alexander ... 

Garrett, John 

Goble, William 

Horton, William 

Miles, Henry 

Mills, Frederic 

Tearle, Edwin 



Perth, East Parish, Congregational 

ElsecarNS 

Wallingford N.S 

Liverpool, St. Thomas, and St. William' 

R.C.S 

Deptford, St. John's N.S 

Wakefield, Trinity N.S 

Benson B.S 

Kirkintilloch, Oswald, and Kirk. Sess. S. 

St. NeofsN.S 

Stoke Newington, Wesleyan 

Stockton-on-Tees B.S 

Loughor N.S 

Stockwell, St. Michaers, Ingleton St 

Branch, N.S 

Gainsborough N.S 



Chemistry 

Ditto 

Chemistry 

Electricity ... 

Chemistry 

Ditto 

Chemistry 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Botany 



Highst. 
Ditto 

Middle 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lowest 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
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RESULT OF EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR DRAWING 

CERTIFICATES. 

1. — Candidates who hold Certificates of Merit, 

CERTIFICATES. 



Crampton, F. R., St. John's Wood, St. 

John's Church of England S. 
Bdmunds, J., Bangor B.S. 
Edsor, H., Cheltenham, Christ Church, 

Church of Engfland S. 
Famcombe, E., Greenwich Proprietary S. 
Faulkner, J., Madeley Wd. Wesleyan S. 
Fish, J., Durham Bl. Coat Ch. of Eng. S. 
Goodacre, W., Stretford (Manch.) N.S. 
Grant, W. T., Mile End Rd., Bancroft's S. 
Hislop, J., Newport (Fifeshire) F.C.S. 
Lee, R., Preston, All Saints' Ch. of Eng. S . 
Jones, J. £., Carnarvon Training S. 

(Student of 3rd Year.) 
McCurdy, D., Wigan, St. Mary's R.C.S. 
Merrifield, J., St. Mary Tavy, Church of 

England S. 
Nash, W., Bethnal Green, St. Bartholo- 
mew's N.S. 
Owen, W., Strood Ch. of Eng. S. 
FensoQ, M., Becdes N. S. 
Reeves, S., Banbury B.S. 
Richards, J^ Culham Training School 

(Student of 3rd Year) 
Russell, M J., St Helen's, Lowe House 

RC.S. 
Spink, J., Eipon, Ch. of Eng. S. 
Vasey, J., Wainfleet Wesleyan S. 
Waldron, A. J., South Ch., (Durham) 

Ch. of Eng. S. 
Walker, W., Windsor, St. Mark's N.S. 
Webb, F. J., Borough Road Normal S. 

PRIZES. 

Aspln, S., Pontnewynydd N.S. 

Berridge, W., Elsecar, Ch. of Eng. S. 

Bottom, W., Coventry, St. Michael's, Ch. 
of Eng. S. 

Bottomley, D., North Newington, Ch. of 
Eng. S. 

Bottomley, T.,Wallingford,Ch. of Eng S, 

Bowmer, L. J., Derby Training School. 

Chalmers, J., Ferryport-on-Craig F.C.S. 

Champneys, J. E., Ipswich B.S. 

Church, J., Walworth, St. Peter's Ch. 
of England S. 

Collins, R, Glasgow, F.C. Normal S. 
(Student of 3rd Year) 

Colquhoun, S., Glasgow, F.C. Normal S. 
(Student of 2nd Year) 

Combes, H., Chichester ^.S. 

Croftd, C. W., Lynn B.S. 

Crossman, J., Dorking B.S. 

Cuttance, J. F., Westminster, St. Ste- 
phen's N.S. 

Dawson, J., Hetton-le-hole N.S. 



Dickinson, R., Lumley, Ch. of Eng. S. 
Do vey, J. W., Wol vhamp., St. Mary's N.S. 
Dunlop, J., Glasgow, F.C. Normal S. 

(Student of 3rd Year) 
Fernley, J., Audlem P.S. 
Francis, D., Carmarthen Train. School. 

(Student of 2nd Year) 
Eraser, D. D., Glasgow, F.C. Normal S. 

(Student of 3rd Year) 
Gane, W., Boston, (Lincolnshire) Ch^of 

Eng. S. 
Haughton, J., Wrexham N.S. 
Hawgood, H., Cheltenham Training S. 

(Student of 2nd Year) 
Henderson, H., Home and Col. Train. S. 
Hislop, G., Dundee, Chalmer's, Hunter 

Street, F.C.S. 
Inman, D., York Training S. (Student 

of 2nd Year) 
Jackson, C. S., Salisbury Training S. 
Lloyd, E. A., Derby Diocesan Training 

Ch. of Eng. S. 
MacHarg, E., Gartsherrie Fourth S. 
Marfleet, J., Challont, St. Peter's N.S. 
McNally, P., Liverpool, St. Thomas and 

St. Williams's R.C.S. 
Mihies, W., Horsforth Tn., Ch. of Eng. S. 
Mitchell, J., Glasgow, F.C. Normal S. 

(Student of 3rd Year) 
Moore, H. J., Cheltenham B.S. 
Murray, A., Barrow, Ch. of Eng. S. 
Norris, A., Hoddesdon B.S. 
Norton, S., Gloucester B.S. 
Owen, D., Carnarvon Training School 

(Student of 2nd Year) 
Parry, J., Chelsea Traming S. (Student 

of 2nd Year) 
Piatt, S. H.. Cheltenham, St. John's, Ch. 

of Eng. S. 
Reed, J., Bishop's Auckland, Bishop Bar- 

rington's Ch. of Eng. S. 
Reed, W. L., Darlmgton N.S. 
Robinson, J., Wombwell N.S. 
Scrivener, S., Whitelands, Model S. 
Smith, A., Cheltenham Training School 

(Student of 2nd Year) 
Smith, G., Tipton Hall S. 
Somers, R, Logic Pari. S. 
Stanley, C, Whitelands, Practising S. 
Taylor, W., Darfield (Barnsley) N.S. 
Tearle, E., Gamsborough, Ch. of Eng. S- 
Thomson, W., Glasgow F.C. Normal S. 

(Student of 3rd Year) 
Thome, J., Penzance N.S. 
Turner, J., Saltley Training S. (Student 

of 2nd Year) 
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White, C, Westbury, (Wilts) Ch. of 
Eng. S. 

Whitehead, J., Birmingham, New Jeru- 
salem Ch. S. 



3. — Candidate* wJto do not hold Certificates 

of Merit, 

PRIZES. 

Allan, W. A., Stonehouse, St. Mary'a 

RC.S. 
Ayling, H., West Hampnett Union 
Brown, J., Culham Training S. (Student 

of 1st Year^ 
Clest, G., Wakefield, SL Michael's S. 
Freeman, G. D., Waith, Ch. of Eng. S. 
Gardam, H., Market Weighton N S. 
Grimmett, A., Bristol Training School 

(Student of 1st Year) 



Holloway, T., Saltley Training School 

(Student of 1st Year) 
Lewis, E., Carmathen Training School 

(Student of Ist Year) 
Mcintosh, I., Edinburgh, St. Andrew's 

Infant S. 
Need, W. H., Famham Boyal N.S. 
Porter, J.. Chelsea Training S. (Student 

of 1st Year) 
Roberts, W. G., Norton, St. Philip's N.S. 
Rogerson, J., Brooks Bottoms, Wesleyan 

School. 
Warwick, J., Saltley Training School 

(Student of 1st Year) 
Westworth,T., Culham Training School 

(Student of 1st Year) 
Williams, F. A., Chester Train. School 

(Student of 1st Year) 



EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

THE Bengal Hurkaru makes the following suggestion as to improve- 
ments to be effected and reforms introduced now the rebellion is 
suppressed : — 

" The war being over — thanks be to him who has given us the victory — 
Government wHl, we hope, set to work in good earnest to carry out the 
desire of ohr Queen, as expressed in the royal proclamation, by stimu- 
lating 'the peaceful industry of India' and promoting 'works of public 
utility and improvement ; ' and also to correct the abuses that exist in the 
judicial and police departments in the Mofussil. 

•'The education of the masses of the people is another subject to 
which the attention of our nders should be directed. This was a duty 
which the late Government, till within the last few years, had most 
lamentably neglected. It may be urged by some parties that the finances 
of the State cannot bear the expense of establishing schools throughout 
the country. We grant that for the present any large increase on the 
sums now expended in the educational department is not to be expected, 
but there may be a more judicious distribution of the funds allowed for 
this purpose. Let the universities and colleges be self-supporting 
institutions, and thousands of village schools may be established with the 
money now drawn by principals and professors. Nor need Government 
bear the sole expense of the village schools. In most cases the tuition 
fees will cover half the disbursements for a plain education, which is all 
that is necessary in such schools. A higher scale of fees in seminaries 
of superior kind will go far to provide a staff of good teachers, and in 
colleges the whole expense should be defrayed by the students. On this 
point we have only further to observe, that in all schools religious instruc- 
tion should be combined with secular learning. 

"Industrial schools and agricultural associations should also be en- 
couraged throughout the country, and, if established on a firm basis, and 
superintended by officers appointed by Government —instead of being left 
to the ephemeral efforts of local committees — they will prove a blessing 
to the rural population." 
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SUMMARY OF EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS IN TRAINING 
SCHOOLS FOR CERTIFICATES OF MERIT.— Cbbistmas, 1858. 
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PARLIAMENT AND EDUCATION. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, March Ist. — Mr. Dillwyn moved for leaw 
to introduce a Bill for the better regulation of endowed schools, in the place 
of that which he brought in at the commencement of the session, and subse* 
quently withdrew in deference to obiections which were taken to it. The hon. 
gentleman explained that in this Bill he had carefully excluded Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the great public schools, which he had never intended to affect, 
from the operation of the measure. 

The Solicitor General assented to the introduction of the Bill, but without 
promising to support its details. 

Leave was given, and the Bill was afterwards brought in and read a first 
time. 

[When Mr. Dillwyn postponed the second reading of his Bill, Mr. Malins 

Save notice of his intention to move that the Bill be read a second time that 
ay six months.] 

House of Lords. Monday, February 28th. — Endowed Schools. — The Earl of 
Shaftesbury, in tne absence of the Earl of Harrowby, presented a petition 
from the Independent Chapel. Grantham, for making Dissenters eligible for 
the management of trust funas of endowed schools, unless excluded by the 
founders. 

Similar petitions were presented as follows : — 

House of Commons, Monday, February 28th. — Mr. Baines, from Gilder- 
some, Leeds. 

Mr. St. Aubyn, from the Congregation of Protestant Dissenters assembled in 
the Baptist Chapel, Clarence-street, Penzance. 

House of Lords, Tuesday, March 1st. — The Earl of Ducie, from Protestant 
Dissenters of the Congregational Chapel, Stonehouse^ and Protestant Dis- 
senters of the Baptist Chapel, Anderford, Gloucestershire. 

Lord Brougham presented petitions from congregations of Protestant 
Dissenters in Daventry, Derby, and Darlington. He hoped and trusted that 
some means would before long be taken to c^uiet the uneasiness and alarm which 
had been created among the various dissenting bodies by recent legal decisions. 
He purposely abstained from giving the least indication of an opinion, as he 
might in a judicial capacity have to review those decisions on anpeal to their 
lordship's house; but some well-devised measure ou^ht forthwitn to be intro- 
duced for the purpose of removing doubts which did exist. The petitioners 
complained that ail persons who were not members of the Church of England 
ve^re precluded from acting as trustees, even where the will of the founder 
neither explicitly nor inferentially excluded them, and he believed that in some 
cases children were excluded from the schools unless they conformed to certain 
regulations which their parents could not conscientiously countenance. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, March 1st. — Mr. Dillwyn, from the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales; Troedyraur, Cardiganshire; 
Linton, Cambridgeshire; Zoar Chapel, Merthy Tydvil; Pen-jr-darren, 
Glamorganshire; Lavenham, Suffolk; Fakenham, Norfolk; Tal-y-wain, Mon- 
mouthshire; Kingston-upon-Hull ; Abercanaid, Merthyr Tydvil; Sketty, 
near Swansea; Netherend Chapel, Cradley, Worcestershire; Dockhead 
Chapel, Arnold's-place, Bermondsey ; Ebenezer Chapel, Swansea ; Pentry- 
estyll, Glamorganshire ; Mynydd Bach, near Swansea ; Cadley, Glamorgan- 
shire; Bellevue-street Chapel, Swansea ; Canaan Chapel, Swansea; Morriston, 
Glamorganshire ; Landore, Glamorganshire ; Velindre-Llangafelach, Glamor- 
icanshire ; Castle-street Chapel, Swansea; inhabitants of Neath ; Free Church 
Chapel, Wakefield, Yorkshire ; Unitarian Dissenters, Oldbury. Birmingham ; 
OfFord-road Chapel, Whittlesea ; Cambridgeshire ; Members or the Society of 
Friends, Canterbury ; Congregation of Baptist Chapel, Fakenham ; Baptists 
of Bridgend, Glamorganshire; High-street Chapel, Bridgend; Unitarian 
Dissenters, Swansea ; Baptist Dissenters, Brain tree, Essex ; Dorking, Surrey ; 
Morriston Chapel, Swansea ; Zoar Chapel, Swansea ; Penclawdd, Glamorgan- 
shire ; Trinity Chapel, Swansea ; Philadelphia Chapel, Morriston ; Mayor, 
Alderman, and Town-council of Swansea ; Zion Chapel, Swansea; Pro- 
testant Dissenters Penyclawdd Chapel, Glamorganshire; Hermon Chapel, 
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' Penclawdd : Clydach Chapel. Glamorganshire ; Betwys Chapel. Glamorganshire ; 
Unitarian Chapel, Knutsn)ra, Cheshire ; Roch Chapel, St. Clear, Carmarthen- 
shire; Wesleyans, Fakenham, Norfolk; Broad Street Chapel, Whittlesea; 
Cambridgeshire ; Primitive Methodists, Fakenham ; Hiffh-street Chapel, 
Lancaster ; Primitive Methodists, Darwen ; Salem Chapel, Wakefield ; Lower 
Chapel, Darwen; Duckworth-street Chapel, Darwen: Belgrave Chapel, 
Darwen; Independent Chapel, Colyton; Baptist Chapel, Birkenhead, and 
Wesley an Dissenters, Darwen. 

Mr. Massey (33), from various parts of England and Wales. 

Mr. Hadfield, from an Independent congregation in Daventry. 

Mr. CoBBOLD, from the congregation of rrotestant Dissenters, Tacket-street 
ChapeL Ipswich. 

Mr. F. Crossley, from the teachers of Sion Hill School, Southowram. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, March 2nd. — Mr. B. Hughes, from the 
Protestant Dissenters of Bangor, Carnarvonshire. 

Mr. Baines, from the Methodist Free Churches and Congregations of Park 
Chapel, Tabernacle Chapel, and Woodhouse St. Mark's Chanel, Leeds. 

Mr. Tite, from Protestant Dissenters at Bath, also from the congregation of 
the Countess of Huntingdon's Chapel, Bath. 

Mr. Clay, from congregation of rrotestant Dissenters in Hull. 

Mr. Greaves, from congregation of the Independent Chapel at Kingswood, 
near Wootton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire. 

Baron M. de Rothschild, from the congregation of Toetine-street Chapel, 
Folkstone. 

House of Commons, Friday, March 4th. — Mr. Pilkington, from a place in 
Lancashire. 

Mr. Berkeley, from Bristol, from Dissenters of Sutton, near Ashfield ; and 
also from Nottingham. 

Sir E. Kerrison, from the congregation of the Baptist Chapel, Eye, Suffolk. 

House of Lords, Monday, March 7th. — Lord Stanley oi Alderley, from 
Wiean, and other places. 

House of Commons, Monday,. March 7th. — Sir J. Ramsden, from the congre- 
gations of Salem Chapel, Stanningley, and Olivet Chapel, Stanningley, York- 
shire. 

Mr. Phillips, from the Mayor and corporation of Haverfordwest. 

Mr. Hanbury, from the Dissenters in Uxbrid^e. 

Mr. Baines, from congregations of the Wesleyan Chapel, and of Wesley- 
place Chapel, Bromley, Leeds. 

House op Commons, Tuesday, March 8th. — Mr. Grenfell, from the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of the Grimshaw-street Chapel, Weston. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, March 9tn. — Mr. Butler, from the con- 
gregation of Protestant Dissenters of the Old Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney. 

House of Lords, Thursday, March 10th. —Earl of Shaftesbury, from the 
congregations of a Chapel at King's Heaton, and of the Old Gravel Pit Chapel, 
HacKney. 

Earl of Ducie, from the Protestant Dissenters of several chapels at Darwen. 

House of Commons. Thursday, March lOth. — Petitions were presented from 
various dissenting boaies for the removal of the disabilities under which they 
labour with regard to endowed schools. 

House of Lords, Monday, March 14th.— Earl of Ripon, from Boston, 

House of Commons, Monday, March 14th.— Sir E. Perry, from the ministers 
and congregation of Princes-street Chapel, Pembroke-street Chapel, Morice- 
square Chapel, Hope Chapel, Wycliffe Chapel, all in Devonport. 

Mr. Massey (7), from places in Wales. 

House of Lords, Thursday, March 17th.— Lord Stanley of Alderley, from 
neveral congregations of Protestant Dissenters. 

House of Commons, Friday, March 18th.— Mr. Hadfield, from inhabitants 
of the city of Manchester, in public meeting assembled, and from a congregation 
of Protestant Dissenters, Broughton. 

Mr. H. Ingram, from the con&regation of the General Baptist ChapeL High 
Street, Boston ; also from members of the Congregational Church, Red Lion- 
street, Boston. 
Mr. Headlam, from Newcastle. • * 
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Mr. Locke, from the Independent Congregation, Homton. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, from the congregations of various Dissenting 
Chapels. 

Mr. ToMLiNE, from Protestant Dissenters of Forben ; also from the congre- 
gation of High-street Chapel, Shrewsbury. 

Captain Pryse, from Protestant Dissenting congregations of various places 
in Cardi{2:anshire. 

Mr. Hadfield, from inhabitants of Manchester; also from a congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters at Broughton. 

Sir E. Perry, from the congregation of Salem Chapel, Devonport. 

Sir A. Elton, from clergy and laity of Bath, against the Endowed Schools 
Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Salamons, from the governors of Christ's Hospital, praying 
to be included in the exemption from the bijl for the better regulation of Endowea 
Schools. 

House of Commons, Monday, March 7th. — Maynooth College. — Mr. 
Spooner gave notice that he would that day fortnight move that the House 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole House, to take into consideration 
the laws relating to Maynooth College, with a view to the repeal of the same. 

House of Lords, Tuesday, March 8th. — Ireland. — Petitions were presented 
by Lord Roden from a place in Ireland, in favour of an intermediate system of 
popular education. 

House of Lords, Thursdav, March 17th. — Petitions were presented by the 
Bishop of Down from several places within his diocess, praying for an im- 
proved system of education in Ireland. 

House of Commons, Friday, March 18th. — Mr. Kirk, from the Presbytery 
of Newry^ and from the town of Ratbfryland, numerously signed, praying for 
the establishment of intermediate education in Ireland. 

House of Commons, Thursday, March 3rd. — Mr. Greer, from the presby- 
tery of Dromore praying for a comprehensive system of intermediate education 
in Ireland. 

Education in iNDiA.-^Mr. Kinnaird moved for a copy of minute by the 
lieutenant-governor in Bengal, dated the 19th day of November, 1858, on the 
letter from the Earl of Ellenborough, dated the 28th day of April, 1858, and 
the memorandum by Sir George Clerk annexed to that letter, on the subject of 
education in India. 

Lord Stanley said that the official copy of this minute had not yet been 
received. It was better to wait for that copy before laying the document upon 
the table of the house, as it might be accompanied by some remarks from the 
government of India. 



Liverpool Infant Obphan Asyltjm. — For some time past efforts 
have been made, under the auspices of Harmood Banner, Esq., to secure 
sufficient funds for the erection of an asylum for infant orphans. These having 
proved successful, the foundation stone of the building was laid on Monday, the 
14th ult., the ceremony being preceded by service in the church of the Orphan 
Boys' Asylum, a special sermon being preached by the Bishop of Chester. 

The Gbipplegate Charity Boys' School. — This School was 
established in 1698, out of a fund raised by a subscription, and in 1709 a school- 
house was built, the expenses of erection and land being defrayed by sub- 
scriptions, and by means of a legacy of £200 left by Mr. Thomas Moore. 
According to the report of the Charity Commissioners in 1830, the income of 
the school was derived from land-house and funded property, and was of the 
annual value of £473 17s., besides yearly subscriptions to the amount of £40. 
At that time were educated and clothed, free of all expense to their friends, 
102 boys, and on an average 10 were yearly apprenticed at the fee of 30s. each, 
besides an allowance of clothing to each of £2 12s. 6d. In consequence of the 

great increase in value of house and other property, the number of scholars 
as been graduallv increased to 150. One half of the repairs of the school- 
house is paid by tne trustees of the girl's school. — City Press, 
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Plane Trigonometry^ for the use of colleges and schools. With numerous 
Examples. By J. Todhtjnteb, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Cambridge and London : Macmillan & 
Co., 1859. (CL, crown 8vo., pp. 271.) 

Apart from the fiignified status which he has in an institution of world- 
wide fame for mathematics and mathematicians, Mr. Todhunter is a 
gentleman who has long since won the respect of the educational world 
as a writer of mathematical works. He is no crotchety theorist. Many 
a Johnian can testify that Mr. Todhunter is a practical man, and the 
work now before us would suffice to prove that he knows how to write 
for practical men, whether teachers or students. Mr. Todhunter says 
that his Plane Trigonometry contains all the usual propositions, together 
with more than six hundred examples for exercise. 

"The design has been to render the subject intelli^ble to beginners, and at 
the same time to afford the student the opportunity of obtaining all the 
information which he will require on this bran en of mathematics. The work is 
divided into a large number of chapters, each of which is in a great measure 
complete in itself. Thus it will be easy for teachers to select for pupils such 
portions as will be suitable for them on their first reading of the book. Each 
chapter is followed hy a set of examples ; those which are entitled Miscellaneous 
Examples, together with a few in some of the other sets, may be advantageously 
reserved by the student for exercise after he has made some progress in the 
subject." 

If in addition to Mr. Todhunter' s position as a mathematical tutor at 

St John's, and his well-known merits as author of mathematical works, 

another recommendation of his Plane Trigonometry were required, there 

could not be a stronger one than the fact that the text and examples of it 

** have been tested by considerable experience in teaching** 

Elements of Geometry and Mensuration. With easy exercises, designed 
for schools and adult classes. Part III. Geometry combined with 
Arithmetic {Mensuration.) By Thomas Lund, B.D. London: 
Longman & Co., 1859 (limp cl., pp. 193—362.) 

Our readers will perceive that Mr. Lund has made this third part of 
his Geometry and Mensuration nearly as large as the other two parts 
combined. The price is equal to that of the other two. The work, 
however, may now be regarded as complete. The author purposes 
making Part IV., Geometry combined with Algebra, a distinct work. We 
much regret that the ill health of the author has been the cause of the 
appearance of this third part being so long delayed, but we congratulate 
him on his having the invaluable assistance of Mr. Calder, the Head 
Master of the Chesterfield Grammar School. 

To those who know Mr. Lund's Geometry as a Science and his 
Geometry as an Art, we can describe the present work as the " biggest 
and best of the three." To those who have not used Mr. Lund's 
other works we strongly recommend his Geometry combined with Arith- 
metic*^ in a word, his Mensuration. < 
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A World of Wonders revealed in the Microscope, A book for young 
students. With Coloured Illustrations, By the Hon. Mrs. Wabd. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 1858. (CI., gilt, imp. 16mo., pp. 56.) 

This beautiful little book is written in a very familiar, pleasing manner, 
on subjects both popular and entertaining. Here are lessons on common 
things which might be given verbatim by any teacher. Fourteen finely- 
executed coloured plates, representing a hundred and thirty objects, 
render the work additionally attractive. 

Mrs. Ward writes like a lady who is writing to interest and instruct a 
niece or god-daughter. She does not attempt the lecture style, and 
without affecting simplicity, her descriptions afford examples of it, which 
in themselves are lessons. No scientific names are given in the descrip- 
tions ; the Trichopteryx Atomaria is mentioned incidently. We quote 
the passage, as it will show that Mrs. Ward, in a modest manner, ckims 
to have made, at the least, one discovery in natural history. That is 
something. 

"I had very little idea that my beetle with the comb (Plate II., fi^. 5) had 
ever been heard of before I found it ; but not long after I first exammed this 
tiny insect, in choosing some microscopic obiects at an optician's, J found one 
of the curious feathery wings duly prepared, and labelled, * The wing of Tri- 
chojjteryx Atomaria.' I do not know whether its comb has ever been detected: 

Sossibly not, as the little wing-case, at the base of which it is placed, is a good 
eal arched, and it was by accidently tilting up this wing-case that I discovered 
the* comb.'" 

The book is admirably suited for a prize-book, for pupils of any age or 

class. 

Popular Outlines of the Press, Ancient and Modem ; or, A Brief Sketch 
of the Origin and Progress of Printing, and its introduction into this 
Country ; with a Notice of the Newspaper Press. By Chasi.es A. 
Macintosh. London: Wertheim,Macinto8h, and Hunt, 1859. (CL, 
8vo., pp. 240.) 

On those who cannot procure, or who cannot wade through the' 
elaborate dissertations of Dibdin, Hansard, and others, on the History of 
Printing, Mr. Macintosh has conferred a boon by the publication of his 
Popular Outlines of the Press. We are acquainted with the works of 
Dibdin and of Hansard, and we know of many small works on printing, 
but we confess that Mr. Macintosh has compiled the most entertaining 
book relative to Printing and Printers that we have met with. It is a 
work which every teacher should read, and with which every reader will 
be pleased. 

Stories from the History of the Reformation, By the Rev. B. G. Johns. 
London: Darton & Co. (CI. 18mo., pp. 221.) 

An admirable little book for a school-prize. It is handsomely boimd 
in cloth, gilt; the paper and printing are good, and the illustrations on 
steel are beautiful. They are from original designs by Anna Mary 
Howitt. The author has very wisely avoided polemics. Truly, " children 
may be informed too early in life of the errors into which men have 
wandered, of the follies which they have professed to believe, of the holy 
truths which they have been tempted to doubt in former ages. It seems, 
therefore, more advisable simply to indicate to them the pure, plain truth, 
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«nd its unchanging good, rather than to talk over-much, or in too many 
cautions bid them beware of by-gone forms of error or unbelief. Let a 
child be taught as early as may be, the one true way, and in what sense 
he is a child of God. Of the errors, and follies, and sins about him in 
the world now, or that flourished in times past, he will soon learn more 
than enough, without having them instilled into him by an elementary 
diet of caution, or being continually warned off them by the scarecrows 
of religious phraseology. Let him be taught to see and to value what- 
ever is good, and pure, and beautiful, in any age, time, place, or character, 
and so far as he may, to imitate it." 

The stories are pleasingly written, and embrace the period from the 
.birth of Luther to the accession of Elizabeth of England. 

1. 7%tf History of France^ from the earliest period to the present time^ 
adapted for youth, schools and families. By Mtss Cobneb. London : 
Dean & Son. (New Edition, enlarged and improved, pp. 201.) 

2. Every Child^s History of France : adapted for the junior classes, from 
" Miss Comer's History of FranceP By Edwabd Fabb. London : 

' Dean & Son. (Cloth, 18mO., pp. 190.) 

Miss Comer has for many years, been favourably known to the public 
tw a writer of School Histories. We think that the most censorious 
will allow, that on the whole, Miss Comer's high reputation is well 
merited. No doubt, the critic may here and there " hit a blot." But we 
know of no School History of France, similar in size to Miss Comer's, 
that is open to so few objections, and that merits so much praise. The 
fact of its having reached its eighteenth thousand may be regarded as a 
proof that it is well liked. 

Mr. Farr's epitome — ^for such it is— of Miss Comer's work, is a 
creditable performance in some respects. Mr. Farr is a veteran in the 
field of literature. Many years have elapsed since first we had the 
pleasure to review most favourably a work of his — ^now well known ; 
and we hope that he will be spared to compile many more books. We 
much regret that we cannot, in justice to the profession and to ourselves, 
forbear from finding fault with Mr. Farr in the present instance. His 
Tlnglish composition is very indifferent. It is a poor apology to plead, 
that he writes to teach history, not composition. Miss Corner's style, if 
tiot elegant, is neat. Mr. Farr's is often laboured, and occasionally 
'glaringly faulty. At ^' hap-hazard," we prove our assertion by an 

Example. 
Miss CoiiNEii's; p. 104. Mr. Farr's; p. 87. 

'' A watch was found among the " A watch being found among the 

spoils of an Italian Marquis, who was spoils of an Italian Marquis, who was 

killed in the battle of Cerisoles ; and killed in the battle of Cerisoles ; it 

being taken to pieces by a clever was taken to pieces by a French 

French mechanist, watches similarly mechanic, and watches were constructed 

constructed, were soon in common use from the pattern, which were worn by 

among gentleman of fashion, who gentlemen of fashion roumf their necks. 

wore tiiem suspended from their necks. It is said that Charles the Fifth was 

It is said that Charles the Fifth was the first who owned a watch in France** 
the first who had a watch. 

It must be evident to everybody that Miss Comer's version although 
not unexceptionable is very much superior to that by Mr. Farr. It w 
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• tnie that it contains three words less, but we question whether it h 
simpler ; syntactically considered it is much more difficult. We have 
in each extract italicised the words to which we would draw the reader's 
attention^ 

"We are sorry that a statement is put forth, that this " Every Child's 
History of France " hias been " carefully Revised^ We should like to 
regard the violation of grammatical rules as mere inadvertencies. The 

.last sentence in the book is a model morceau illustrating bad taste. 
The young historian, politician, and grammarian, is thus instructed 
respecting the prospects of the Emperor Napoleon III. 

** His life is in danger, and it is easy to foresee, that imless he adopts 
a different course to that which he is now pursuing, there will be another 
revolution added to the many which have already been itemed doum in 
the pages of the History of France." 

" Unless he adopts^ Surely the subjunctive form should be employed ! 
Then again, every national school child is taught that different to instead 
of different Jrom is incorrect. We trust that this work will be again 
Te vised. 

"Every Child's History of France" is a cheap book, and in one 
respect it is superior to any school History of France which we have 
seen. It is the only one which has portraits of the sovereigns of 
France. 

Much in Little : a compendium of Facts and Information. For the use 
of Girls' Schools. By Mr. William Allbitt. London: Routledge, 
Wames, and Routledge, 1859. (CI., pp. 117.) 

Much in Little is emphatically a handy hook; a school-girl's manual 
by one who seems to know what school-girls are, what they can acquire 
on certain subjects, and how they can acquire it. The book is a kind of 
MangnaU epitomised. 

Memory Lessons for Home Work. Designed to afford giving occupation 
for pupils ; arranged for a course of six months. By T. R. Mabbison, 
Christ Church School, Hampstead, and Henby Wash, Downshire 
Hill School, Hampstead. London: Groombridge Sc Sons, 1858. 
(paper covers, 18mo., pp. 80.) 

A cheap and useful book for pupils in such schools as those under the 
charge of the authors. The subjects are, English Grammar, Etymology, 
Arithmetic, History of England, and Geography. One hundred and 
twenty-six lessons, on each of which there is an exercise. 

The Busy Bee ; a monthly review of periodical literature and current 
thought. First Quarterly Part ; (Jan., Feb., March,) 1859. London: 
W. Hughes. (Royal 8vo., pp. 48.) 

From the February number we find that this young " monthly " is 
designed to supply twelve times a year, " a brief and comprehensive 
commentary on principal topics in the passing action of public life, and 
also on the prominent literary productions which shall from time to 
time invite attention or occupy reflection." 

This " general design " does not seem to us remarkably unambitious. 
We read it again and again, and at last are obliged to confess, that we 
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fsannot quite reconclje the design with the aim. " Its aim is not so much 
|o originate thought as from a fountain head, as to he the medium of 
tonveying and influencing aright its flow, when abready called forth, and 
set in motion hy facts or ideas of the day.'* 

. Well, if the design of the Busy Bee be considered ambitious, what 
shall be said of its aim ? 

But our wonder at what little new-come intends, designs, aims at, 
purposes, and projects, is to be increased. — '* For this purpose is adopted 
the special prefect of reviewing literature as reflected from the various 
periodicals. Reviews are themselves so multiplied, and often individually 
10 voluminous, as to aflbrd ample ground for selection and abridgment ; 
and what they do with original works there can be little scruple d,boui 
doing with them'^ 

Consolation this for the reviewers ! The biters are to be bitten, the 
critics criticised. '* He of the Times '* is '' in for it ** already ; so is the 
Saturday Review ; so is — but hold ! we must not tell too much. Suffice, 
it to say, that some of us time-and-care-wom editors and reviewers will 
perhaps^ find that 

*• The Bee proflers honey 
to tiie ^ intelligent public " 

— ^but bears a sting " 

for us. Patience ! We of the English Journal of Education have no 
personal grotmd of complaint against the Busy Bee, Our reviews are 
not published in this journal only. But we are rambling. We fincy 
that we perceive clearly what the Busy Bee wants to do, but we don't 
quite fancy the way in which he goes about his work. He overloads 
himself with pollen^ his flights are too long, too high, or rather, too 
ambitious, and--dare we say it ? — too drony. The bright ideas, — ^pardon 
us, kind reader — in reference to what is designated the ^^ Morbus 
Brighteus!^ and the string of puns and pleasantries which the patro- 
nymic of a certain M.P. affords, do not relieve the heavy " effect " of 
the laboured style of the articles generally. 

That a work of the kind intended is a desideratum we do not doubt, 
but we do not believe that the Busy Bee will " answer, '* unless it be made 
what we believe its conductors wish to make it. From the March 
number we have reason to expect an improvement in that for April. 
We hope that the Busy Bee will not consider us too waspish, and that 
next month it will venture to wing its flight to us. It wants neither 
ability nor industry, but it b deficient in tact and in adaptation to the 
purpose to which it is ostensibly designed. We hope that our friendly 
hints will be taken as they are meant. 

The Bulletin of Literature^ Arty and Science, London : W. S. Kirland. 
No. 5 ; March, 1859. 

We have here seventy-five paragraphs varying in length from two 
lines and a half to two columns, and classified according to their perti- 
nence to the following readings : Literature, Fine Arts, Science, Music, 
Drama, Antiquity, and Archaeology, Miscellanea. The Bulletin is unique 
in style, varied and interesting in matter. Its conductors seem to be 
thoroughly up to their work. i 
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The Cave in the Hills; or Cacilius Viriathus, A Tale of the Early 
British Church. Londoft : J. H. & J. Parker, 1859. (Limp covers, » 
pp. 120.) I 

This is the first of a series of Historical Tales which Messrs. J. H. & J. ' 
Parker intend to publish in a style and form adapted to general reading, 
parochial libraries, &c. A volume is to be issued on the 1st of each month. 

The Cave in the Hills is a tale of thrilling interest. Viriathus — a noble 
Briton of Verulamium, and a descendant of the British king Caswallon — 
marries the beautiful Suetonia, a descendant of the Roman conqueror of 
Britain, Suetonius Paulinus. She has a German Christian slave, from 
whom she has learned enough of l^e truth of Christianity to dislrust the 
mythology of her fatherland. Suetonia, or as we must now call her, 
Caecilia, was the saddest of those who sat at the nuptial board. " The 
explanation'' of her sadness is the subject of the seccHid chapter. Varia- 
thus is maddened with rage at the thought of '' a noble Roman lady, a 
British prince's wife," being "the disciple of a pitiful slave." He wiU 
listen to no expostulation from his beautiful bride — ^he disregards her 
tears, and rushes from her presence she knows not whither. But she has 
her suspicions. " O, Lydia, I have undone you !*' she exclaimed, wringing 
her hands : " I have betrayed you. O, Lydia, Lydia !" 

Nothing we opine in the famous " Book of Martyrs," or in the most 
outrageously horrible tales which are week after week written to pander 
to the morbid taste of a certain class of readers, can exceed in effect the 
account of "The Martyr," which is the burden of chapter HI. We 
would apologise for presenting an extract to our readers, were it not 
that it shows the exciting character of the work under our notice. 

Verulamium was a municipium,* and had its own local government under 
two annual magistrates, called duumviri, and a curia or senate, the members of 
which were called decuriones, or curiales. The execution of the laws depended 
upon these ; and in such a case as that of persecution, more or less lenity or 
severity might be shown as the executive pleased. 

Certainly after the martyrdom of St. Alban, and of others simultaneously 
or immediately after, no more need have been done to satisfy the edict of 
Diocletian ; and it was well known that Costantinus Chlorus. the Caesar in 
Britain, was for clemency, and only put the edict in force at all because he was 
not yet Augustus. 

The heathen Verulamians, however, were bitter enemies of the gospel. 
Proud and luxurious, they could not endure a religion which was unpopular at 
■court, and which was opposed to their theatrical amusements, and to the 
sensual festivals of polytheism. Thev seem therefore to have carried per- 
secution as far as they were permitted, and to have caused great suffering 
before they were checked. 

Accordingly, two days after the passionate interview above mentioned, the 
Basilica, or Judgment-hall of Verulamium, was crowded to witness the trial of 
a Christian. 

At one end was the tribune, which contained the seats of the duumviri, 
Caius Petronius and Publius Didius Sulla ; and on either hand were placed 
seats for the decuriones and principales ; and amongst them sat Viriathus him- 
self, gloomy and stern. 

Short were the replies which he gave to friends and acquaintances. His mind 
was ill at ease. Where would this end ? he thought. Would Caecilia, the bride 
of his bosom, soon have to stand where Lydia now stood? Had he acted wisely 

• A town out of Rome with the rights of Roman citizenship, and the power of administering its 
•wn laws. 
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ift betraying the Christianitv of his wife's favourite ? Had he acted kindly ? 
Was it a good beginning thus to refuse his wife's first request, so gently, so 
affectionately urged ? — a good heginninff, to command so imperiously, one wnom 
be bad professed to adore but a few hours previously ? Was it the part of a 
busbana to tear away a favourite slave from his wife, and to devote her to 
torture and death ? True, indeed, that love for his wife and fear for her safety 
bad fired his indigpiation, and driven him to those desperate measures ; but was 
there not more self-love in all this than true love, — more desire to keep Caecilia 
for bimaelf than to make her happy? And would he do this after all? He 
watched every countenance, and trembled at every inquiry which was made 
concerning his bride. 

Whilst Viriathus was occupied with these thoughts the prisoner was brought 
op. 

Although but a girl of twenty, she stood calm and unmoved before the 
judges, and the crowd which filled the floor and galleries of the huge basilica. 
As she approached, Petronius asked her name and to whom she belonged ; 
and then addressing a whisper to his coadjutor, which filled Viriathus with 
alarm, he motioned to the ofiicer to present her with the incense vessel, and to 
give ner the opportunitv of offering incense to the gods upon a small altar 
which stood ready, and thus of disowning Christ The offer was calmly refused, 
as Petronius expected ; and Lydia was forthwith amenable to the edict. 

"I will try and save you even now, wretched girl." said thedumnvir, "in 
order to shew you the clemency of the Augustus, andtne majesty of the Roman 
laws. Tou have defied the gods and the emperor, but have you consideied 
the consequences ? Look at those instruments, and before you brave their 
might, consider the weakness of your bod^ and of your sex. Even now you 
atuberty to retract Do I speak your will?" he added, bowing to Didius, 
who assented. 

" I anji but a girl, I know," replied Lydia; "but girls, and even children, 
have confessed Christ before now. He will support me." 
" He will destroy you, if you are thus mad." 
" Nay, your excellency. He is Saviour, He cannot destroy." 
" You will lose your life, then, for a folly ? " 
" I shall gain the life eternal." 

"You Christians seem to hate yourselves, as well as all other men." 
" We hate no man ; but our Lord says, ' He that hateth his life for my sake 
shall find it.'" 

" Be it so then. Let us see what you will find." 

" I am content," said Lydia. " I know in whom I have believed ; He will 
keep that which I have committed unto Him, until that day." 
"What day? " said Didius. 

" That day of judgment, when both judge and judged shall all be judged 
afresh by His Son." 
" He judge who was judged?" 
" And even because He was judged," said Lydia. 

"Didst ever hear such a confession?" whispered one in the gallery to his 
neighbour. " She speaks as a bishop. O the strength of the Lord made perfect 
in weakness ! But see, see. Now let us pray for her, pray fast, pray urgently ; 
pray, pray." 

Whilst unknown Christians in the galleries were praying for the prisoner, the 
•fficers were stripping her; and high ladies were not ashamed to behold a 
maiden exposed before all the crowd, gazing coldy on the scene as on a mere 
spectacle. 

Lydia was a German captive, of exquisite beauty in feature and form, and 
withal gpraced with a holy sweetness and innocence of expression, such as flow 
from one only source. Yet, beautiful, and gentle, and helpless as she seemed, 
none pitied, and still less cried, " Spare ! " 

The tortures began ; those of which Gildas speaks when describing this very 
persecution : — " But the rest where thus tortured with divers excruciating pains, 
and were torn in pieces by an unheard-of disruption of their limbs." 

First they scourged the martyr, until she was no longer naked, but robed in 
her gore. Then, when this failed, they laid her on the rack, called equuleus, 
and stretched her limbs until they were well nigh torn assunder. Yiriathus 
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watched the face of Lydia, but, to his amazement, he saw no strange contortiom 
of affony, but only a fixed constrained expression, which indicated that the P 
whole soul of the sufferer was wrestling with the flesh, and controlling its ;• 
emotions. He thought that the lips moved, hut no cry for mercy burst from 
them. The windlass creaked; the ropes strained; the body of the poor girl 
was racked and stretched to its utmost powers, but no sound escaped the martyr's 
lips. 

The duumviri exchanged looks, and then words. A sign was given to the 
torturers, who paused ; and taking down the sufferer, wno was now wholly 
unconscious, laid her on the pavement as one dead. 

Vitiathus noped that this was all, and that Lydia would be made over to the 
carnifex to release her for ever from her torturers, if she were still alive; but it 
was not so. As soon as some restoratives had brought back consciousness and 
feeling, the mangled body was hoisted under the equuleus, suspended there by 
hands and feet, and then the instruments brought out, which the devil only;coula 
haveput in the mind of man to invent, and into his heart to use: the sharp-pronged 
rake, which ploughed the flesh in purple streaks ; the iron glove which tore it: 
the scorpion, or scissors; and jagged saw; the uncu^r, or hook; the heatea 
pincers ;^ and, finally, when all faired, torches were held under the dying g^l, 
staunching her gaping wounds with flames. 

Had Lydia been a man, or had the Verulamians been as skilful as some of 
the ancient persecutors were, one day's torture had not sufficed : but the fiends 
overdid their work and foiled themselves. When Petronius signed to the men 
to cease, Lydia was past human help, as well as human torture. It was no 
faintinff fit. Restoratives could not recall the martyr to her agonies. Far 
beyond the grasp of her enemies, far from the region of pain, fear, and — which 
was more than all to her — of tnis fallible and perilous state, Lydia was with 
the martyrs, and with her Lord ; her soul all robed with joy and thankfulness, 
and well content to let the body lie and rot, till He who had g^ven victory over 
torments should give victory also over the grave^ and should render the cor- 
ruptible flesh a tenement worthy of a martyr's snint, impassible, incorruptible, 
immortal ; swift like lightning to obey the purined will, as the purified will to 
obey the glorified Saviour amid his glorified saints. 

V exed, and almost savage, the mighty multitude broke up, and slowly and 
sullenly dispersed. 

" The blood of the martyrs was the seed of the church." Of this the 
tale entitled the Cave in the Hills affords a most interesting illustration. 
A variety of exciting incidents — amongst which that from which the tale 
is named is conspicuous — are narrated. But it may be some relief to the 
reader to know, that we have quoted the only one of blood-red com- 
plexion. We have wonderful " hair-breadth 'scapes," adventures, and 
misadventures; and the author "winds up" very agreeably, leaving 
"CsBcilius and Csecilia, — blessed ones, with the blessing of peace re- 
ceived, reflected, enjoyed, and to be enjoyed in fuller measure for ever 
and ever." 

The Penny Post: an illustrated magazine /or all readers. No. 99, March» 
1859. London: J. H. & J. Parker. 

Well do we recollect purchasing the first number of the Penny Post a 
day or two after its first appearance. Probably we were not particularly 
"struck with it," for the one penny was our last investment in the 
publication. Of course we have frequently seen a new number, but we 
confess we have not read one. We have now to say that if " vol. ix. 
No. III." be a fair specimen of its predecessors we have» during the last 
cig^t years, lost much pleasurable and profitable reading by not pro- 
curing the Penny Post, 
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1%e Educational Herald. New York : Smith, Woodman, k Co. March, 
1859. 

This number is not calculated to impress English teachers with a high 
notion of New York Educational Serials. It is "very much"cAa/^y, 
" still more " boaht/j and *' most " puffy in every sense of the word. Here 
is a specimen : — " As our attention has lately been called to the subject, 
we perceive that Iron Bedsteads are peculiarly convenient and appro- 
priate for use in Boarding Schools, as well as hotels, hospitals, and any 
large dormitories. They are light and yet strong, cast in handsome 
patterns, so that they are elegant enough, made so as to fold up, and 
therefore, very portable, and in respect of neatness they are unequalled. 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Wickersham, of 312, Broadway, have these 
goods, and all other articles of iron manufacture.'' 

Tke Family Treasury of Sabbath Reading, Parts I. and II. (February 
and March) 1859. London: Nelson & Sons. (Royal 8vo., pp. 136.) 

This is, unquestionably, one of the cheapest of the cheap periodicals 
of the day, and what is still more creditable to those who conduct it, is 
Ctttainly one of the best in every sense of the word. As regards the 
mere maierUt, it is a model serial ; beautiful paper, beautiful type, and 
beautifdlly worked. It is edited by the Rev. Ancfrew Cameron, formerly 
editor of tixe " Christian Treasury." Mr. Cameron evidences good taste in 
English composition, as well as sound judgment, with reference to matters 
of feur higher import. The selections are judiciously made from the 
writings of Churchmen and Nonconformists, from old writers of famous 
memory, and from authors of the day. The original papers are well 
written, and, like the selections, evidence catholicity of spirit, soundness 
of judgment, and fervour of piety. 

TTie Gazette of the Aesodatiotkfor promoting the Repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge. March, 1859. 

Thi^ is the twenty-fiflii number. It is to be had gratis at the office 
of the association, 10, Ampthill Place, Gray's Inn Road. Amongst 
other information it contains a Report of the Eighth Annual Meeting, 
and also the Bill now before Parliament. 

The Iliad of Homer. Book I. VI.— With short English notes for the 
use of schools. Oxford and London: J. H. & J. Parker. 1859 (paper 
cover 32mo. pp. 295.) 

This addition to the list of Messrs. Parkers' admirable " Oxford Pocket 
Clasics " fully realize the expectations which were raised by the annouce- 
ment of those gentlemen concerning them. It is not in lowness of price 
only, that the Iliad merits the patronage of the scholastic world. As the 
pufiing advertisers say " Quality is the test of cheapness. The Iliad will 
stand the test to the last degree. The text occupies the first 128 pages ; 
the thirty six following pages are occupied by an "Introduction to the 
study of Homer's Iliad," to this introduction and to Jelf s greek grammar, 
and to Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, constant reference is made through- 
out the notes which occupy the remaining 131 pages. In the preparation 
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of the notes, the ^' works of the most recent and approved commentators 
have been consulted, but special reference has been made to the edition 

of the Iliad by M. P. Dubner, (Paris : Lecoffre et Cie.") ::* 

The type in which the text is printed is remarkably clear. The only -\' 

fault we have to find with the book is that its stiff paper covers are ill — 

adapted for school work. Such covers as Messrs. Parker have given to -f 

the first of their " Historical Tales," are much more serviceable. It is a 7; 

pity to " spoil the ship for a pennyworth of tar." *^ 

Kingstone^s Mctgazine for Boys. No. 1. March, 1859. London: Bos- 
worth & Harrison, (pp. 48.) 

Is there room for such a magazine as this ? — ^The best way to ascertain r 

this, would be to introduce this first number into your Grammar School, ^ 

or your Classical and Mathematical Academy, or your establishment for X" 

young Gentlemen, or your Boys' School by whatsoever designation 'i^ 

luiown, we will imdertake to say that the youngsters will soon make room T 

for it. Mr. Kingston will be hailed in many a school, as a "jolly good f 

fellow." He is already a favourite amongst boys, and if we mistake not, V 

his Magazine will render him famous for, at least another generation, ^ 

" provided always " (as the lawyers phrase it) that his future numbers ^ 

are as attractive as his '' specimen." We shall have perhaps more to \ 

say about Kingston! s Magazine for Boys, next month. j 

Notices of Music. — ^We are compelled to let our Notices of Music \ 
stand over till next month. 



IN OUR NEXT NUMBER: 

Fiji and the Fijians : Heylin. 
Lectures on Education : Hatchard & Co. 
The Difficulties of the Education Question : Constable & Co. 
The Progress of Society in England as affected by the advancement of National 
Education : Constable & Co. ; and a large number of small books. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Imitation op Jesus. — Clerums, It has been ascertained beyond all 
reasonable doubt that the real author of the Imitation of Jesus was J<^ 
Chartier-— known as John Gerson, fi*om his birth-place in Champagne. The 
authorship was ascribed to Thomas It Kempis, because the oldest copy of it 
known to be extant was signed by him. John G^rson was a learned and 
eminent divine (b. 1363; d. 1429). He was educated at Navarre, and 
became chancellor of the university of Paris. In 1706 his works were 

' pubUshed in 5 vols, folio. 

SiE J. Cass's School. — (C. W.) This School was founded in the year 1710. 

The Battle or Bannockbuen.— (Thomas H.) The battle was fought on a 
Monday. 

Bijou or Dance Music— (M. B.) The price is 5s. 

Cobeespondence in oue next.— The letters of Rev. W. S. and Mrs. (or Miss) 
A. M. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxFOKD, March 13. — Hertford Scholarship. — Mr. H. Nettleship, 
Scholar of Corpus and Charterhouse Exhibitioner, has been elected to the 
Hertford (Latin) Scholarship. 

^ Oxford, March 15. — In a Convocation held this day at 2 o 'clock, the statute 
diminishing the stipend of the Proctors' servants from £50 to £30 per annum 
was passed without opposition. 

The statute making fresh arrangements with regard to a number of the pro- 
fessorships was then submitted to the House in two votes. 

Mr. Rogers, of Magdalen Hall, said a few words against it, after which, 
vote 1, determining the duties, &c., of the Professors, was passed without oppo- 
sition.^ Vote 2. allowing Professors to take a small fee from each person 
mttending their lectures, was negatived by 31 votes to 26. 

The Convocation was then dissolved. 

In a Congregation held immediately afterwards, the new Examination Statute 
was brought forward for discussion. 

The Vice-chancellor opened the proceedings by remarking, that a wish 
had often been expressed, when statutes were brought forward, that some 
member of the Council would explain their intention and purport. On the 
present occasion, this was less necessary, as the statute had emanated as much 
from Congregation Itself as from the Council. The first occasion for it had 
been given by changes at Cambridge, where the standing required for the B. A, 
degree had been greatly diminished. The rivalry between the two Universities 
was a generous one ; but we could afford to keep our requirements very much 
above the Cambridge level. It had, therefore, been thought, that some change 
on this point was necessary; and a change on this point involved certain altera- 
tions of^ the examinations In preparation for these the Council had circulated 
inquiries, and had received answers from a larger number of persons than voted 
on the last statute. There was almost an unanimity in favour of diminishing 




favour of a single mixed school for Passmen, and of an option among the four 
schools for Classmen. This, accordingly, was brought forward. Some further 
changes have been attached to complete the scheme, which might be considered 
separately on their own merits. The members of the Council would gladly 
hear the opinion of others upon all points of the scheme which they had pro- 
posed for acceptance. 

Mr. Palmer, of Baliol, approved generally of the provisions of the statute, 
on the i^rinciple of which he trusted there was a pretty general agreement ; 
but he disapproved of the propositions made in three points. First, with respect 
to the time at which the statute is proposed to come into force, and the arrange- 
ments in the interval. It should not come into force till Easter and Act Terms. 
1860, and in the meantime, those who obtain classical honours should be excused 
A second examination, but that Passmen should go through a second school. 
Secondly, he would omit the special recommendation of the rhetoric of Aristotle, 
Thirdly, he was opposed to the restoration of Literce Elegantiores to the final 
8cho<^. He procee<&d to argue this point in the interests of scholarship, and 
finally handed in amendments on the three points— ^that on the second signed 
by 40, that on the third by ^ members pf Congregation. 

Mr. Rawlinson, of Exeter, rose with diffidence, feeling that he should state 
what was unpalataole to a large number, when he expressed himself hostile to 
the principle of the proposed statute, so far as he understood it. He was 
ready to accept the i>roposed arrangement with respect to standing and the 
time of the examinations. But on the main point, the change in the examina- 
tions themselves, he must oppose the statute. It was framed in part ui)on 
suggestions which he had offered to the Council, but by ^only taking a portion 
of those suggestions, it had spoiled them. What was the principle of the 
measure? Sesides the existing system there were two others which had advo- 
cates—the plan of a mixed school and that of optional schools. The statute 
apparantly offered a mixed school, hut it set up at the same time optional 
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schools. These were called honour schools, but he believed the standard iif 
some of them would be found lower than that of the mixed school. The under- 
graduates would be quick to discover this, and would desert the mixad school. 
The result would be worse than under the statute rejected in 1857; special 
studies would be commenced earlier, as the first examination was put oack, 
instead of being put forward. He was opposed to an vthing which placed other 
subjects on a par with those Literte Humaniores whicn furnished the true train- 
ing of the man. On the points mooted by Mr. Palmer he agreed with him. 
He proceeded to direct attention to some points of detail where he thought 
the statute might be improved, and handed m one or two amendments. 

The Professor of Latin (Mr. Coninffton) opposed the clause in the statute 
which allowed honours to be taken in tne honour schools after the 18th term. 
He disliked the fixing of mtntma, as tending, like the clause in question, to 
lower the examinations. With respect to the restoration of the poets, &c., to 
the final school, he would prefer a special final school for scholarship. In 
default of that he must take what he could get. The restoration would, of 
course, be opposed. There were man^ in Oxford who sought to keep down 
scholarship, of whom it mi^ht be said, ''Omnes hi metuunt versus, odere 
poetas." In the spirit of their master, Plato, they would exclude poets from 
the academic commonwealth. They thought ''moderations" Irelands, and 
the fact that Greek and Latin were a part of the final examination, sufficient 
encouragement for scholarship, but tney would not be content with that 
amount of encouragement only for their own studies. The proposal of the 
statute was clumsy, but might easily be amended. He should hand in an 
amendment to prevent the same poets from being presented in moderations and 
in the final school. Scholars would, he admitted, enjoy an advantage under 
the proposed syjstem, but an advantage not equal to the disadvantage under 
which they now laboured. 

The Rector of Exeter expressed his agreement with Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
Rawlinson on the subject of tne Literce Elegantiores, He explained a difficulty 
which had been noticed by Mr. Rawlinson, with respect to the permission 
granted to candidates, in some cases to ofier themselves for examination in their 
eleventh term. 

Mr. Rogers, of Magdalen Hall, was sensible of the courtesy shown b^ the 
Council in collecting the opinion of members of Congregation, but was entirely 
opposed to their present proposals. He objected to a continual tinkering of the 
Examination Statutes. The change made in 1850 was, he thought, thoroughly 
bad. ^ It had destroyed the character of Oxford honours, and made them un- 
intelligible to the country, and even to themsdves. The only part of tlw 
statute which he could accept, was the dindnntion of the standing requisite for 
the B.A . degree ; but he mucn doubted whether advantage would be taken of 
the shorter term. He believed the statistics upon which the notion of a change 
being now required was founded to be deceptive. Plucks had not much 
increased, or, if they had, it was at responsions, which only showed the need of 
a matriculation examination. It was also desirable that all those examined 
should be classified, as at Cambridge. He opposed the optional schools. 
Physics gave no education, and the Oxford First in it was not equal to the 
Apothecaries' certificate in London. The first in the School of Law and 
Modern Histor;^ indicated a very low amount of knowledge. He regretted 
that Latin writing was not made incumbent on all in the Final School ; and 
would propose two amendments: — "1. That Responsions should be piMsed 
before tne commencement of residence. 2. That Moderations should be passed 
in the sixth term, and that no honours should be then given." 

The Professor of Modern History (Mr. Goldwin Smith) had some 
amendments to propose, which he would state briefly. They were :— " 1. 
That English History should be divided into two periods, and a portion of 
'Hdlam's Constitutional History' taken up with each. 2. That Aaam Smith 
should be mentioned as an alternative to Justinian or Wheaton. 3. That the 
Norman Conquest should not be fixed as the period at which English History 
is to be regarded as commencing, but that students should be directed equally 
to the previous period. 4. That, in the requirements of the Optional Law and 
History School the Law of Real or Personal Propertv ' should be substituted 
for 'the Law of Real and Personal Property.' '- He also expressed himself aa 
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favourable to the abolition of minima and the remodelh'ng of the moderations. 
He thought the modicum of modern history required in the "mixed school " 
would be worthless. 

The House was also addressed by the Principal of New Inn Hall ; by Mr. 
Chretien, of Oriel; by Mr Mansell, of St. John's; the Public Orator; Mr. 
Pinder, of Trinity College : Mr. Ogle, of Lincoln ; Mr. Woolcombe, of Baliol ; 
and Mr. H. Smith, of fialiol, most of whom proposed amendments, and ex- 
pressed themselves more or less unfavourable to the measure. 

At a little past 5 o'clock the debate was adjourned. 

March 16th. — The adjourned debate on the New Examination was resumed 
to-day at 2 p.m. Our limits will not allow us to attempt a resumi of the argu- 
ments of the speakers. The house was addressed by Mr. Tweed, of Oriel ; 
Professor Jowett, Mr. Meyrick, of Trinity ; Mr. Eaton of Merton ; Mr. Shirley, 
of Wadham ; Professor Aclana, Mr. Sandford, of Christ Church ; Mr. Riddell, 
of Balliol ; Mr. Caldecott, of Jesus ; Mr. Hedley, of University ; Mr. Hansell, 
of Magdalen College ; Mr. Tweed of Exeter ; the Senior Proctor, the Provost 
of Oriel, Mr. Shana, and Mr. Barlow, of Brasenose ; Mr. Fumeaux, of Corpus ; 
the Principal of St. Mary Hall, and very briefly by the Vice-Chancellor. 
Professor Jowett, Mr. Meyrick, Mr. Riddell, Mr. Headley, Mr. Tweed, of 
Exeter, and the Provost of Oriel, opposed the statute generally ; Mr. Eaton, Mr. 
Caldecott, and Mr. Fumeaux, objected especially to the restoration of the 
poets to the final school ; Mr. Tweed, of Oriel, and Mr. Sandford defended 
this portion of the statute ; Mr. Shirley, Mr. Watson, and the Senior Proctor, 
gave a general support to the statutes ; the two former objected to certain, 
minor points. Amendments were handed in by Mr. Tweed, of Oriel, Mr. 
Eaton. Mr. Shirley, Dr. A eland, Mr. Sandford, Mr. Riddell, Mr. Caldecott, Mr. 
Hansell, Mr. Tweed, of Exeter, the Provost of Oriel, Mr. Shand, and the 
Principal of St. Mary Hall. A strone wish was expressed on the part of several 
speakers to abolish the " Moderation honours, and restore the old Oxford class 
system. 

In accordance with the terms of a new statute regulating the constitution of 
the chapel choir of New College, an election of four choral scholars will be 
held on the 21st of June next. The scholarships are of the annual value of 
£90, and are tenable for five jrears. The peculiar duties of a choral scholar 
will be to take part in the singing of the services and anthems in the chapel. 
Candidates must be members of the Church of England, and those candidates 
will be elected who pass the best examination in voice and musical proficiency, 
and are otherwise, m the judgment of the electors^ sufficiently qualified to g^ 
on with the regular studies of the University. Certificates of age and baptism, 
and lesthnoniais of good conduct from some competent authority, must be sent 
to Uie Warden of New College before the 7th of June. No positive limits of 
age are fixed; but it is desirable that the ages of candidates should not be 
under 18 years, nor exeeed 22. The choral schmars will be on the same footing 
and have the same privilege as the other scholars of the College. 

Oxford. March 16. — Dr. Arnold's Historical Prize. — The judges appointed 
to award the prize founded as a memorial of the late Dr. Arnold— viz., the Regius 
Professor of Modem History, the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
and the Camden Professor of Ancient History — have notified to the Vice- 
Chancellor, that they have adjudged the prize to Mr. Charles Syn^e Christopher 
Bowen, B.A., fellow of Baliol College. The subject of the pnze is " Delphi 
considered locally, morally, and politically." The subject for the prize for the 
year ISeO is ** The Privy Council." The prize is open to all graduates of the 
Universit]^ who shall not on the day appointed for sending in the compositions 
to the registrar of the University, have exceeded eight years from the time of 
their matriculation. 

The proctors for this year, elected this day, are the Rev. E. T. Turner, M.A. 
of Brasenose College, and tne Rev. T. J. Prout, M. A., of Christ Church. 

Cambridge March 17. — At a Congregation held this day, the following 
degrees were conjferred : —Doctor in Divinity : Jure Dignitatus, Henry Alford, 
Dean of Canterbury, Trinity. Doctor of Laws: C. M. Ingleby, Trinity. 
Master of Laws: W. G. Lumley, Trinity Hall. Masters of Arts: F. B. 
Falkner, St. John's ; G. Taberer, St. John's. Bachelors of Arts : A. H. Cooper, 
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Trinity ; E. Hollins, Trinity ; A. C. Lee, Trinity ; A. W M'Dongall, Trinity ; 
W. C. P. Puxton, Trinity ; H. W. S. Smith. Trinity ; T. Anderson, Emmanuel; 
A. Benn, Emmanuel; T. H. Keighley, Emmanuel; S. I. F. Bullen, St. John's; 
C. R. Cooke, Clare ; A. E. Daniel, Corpus ; C. Gape, Corpus ; E. D. Long, 
Caius ; W. Usherwood, Pembroke ; R. H. White, J esus ; L Eastes^ Sidney. 
Bachelor of Laws: Augustus Pattisson, Christ's. Bachelor of Music ; E. T. 
Chipp, St. John's. 

THE THREE POETS. 

(From ** Carmina Quadam Anglicana Latine Reddita,** appended to Torre's 

»* Cantus Hihemici:') 

Three poets, in three distant ages horn, 
Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn : 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed *. 
The next in majesty ; in hotn the last : 
The force of nature could no further go. 
To make a third she joined the other two. 

Trcs semota procul jactant tria ssecla poetas ; 

Grsecis, Italicis, Angliacisc^ue decus ; 
Suhlimi ingenio primus, gravitate secundus ; 

'Tertius.egregle summus utrinque fuit: ^ 
Fertur, fessa novo male par Natura lahori, 
Tertius ut fieiet, composuisse duos. 



EXERCICES POUR LES ilLEVES DES iCOLES. 

Vert a apprendre par caeur, 

PATER. 

Notre P^re des cieux, P^re de tout le monde 
De vos petits enfant c'est vous qui prenez soin; 
Mais k tant de bont^ vous voulez qu|on r^ponde, 
Et qu'on demande aussi, dans une foi profonde ^ 

Les choses dont on a hesoin ! 

Vous m'avez tout donn^, la vie et la lumi^re 
Le hU qui fait le pain, les fieur qu'on aime k voir ; 
Et mon p^re et ma m^re, et ma famille enti^re 
Moi, je n'ai rien pour vous, mon Dieu, qui la pri^re 

Qui je vous dis matin et soir. 

Notre P^re des cieux, b^nissez ma jeunesse ; 
Pour mes parents, pour moi, je vous prie k genoux; 
Afin ^u'ils soient heureux, donnez-moi, la sagesse ; 
Et puissent leurs enfantsles contenter sans cesse. 

Pour ctre aim^s d'eux et de vous. 



A. Tastu, 
Joumai de VInstruction PuUique, 



St. Paul's, Bebmondsey. — From statistics prepared by the Rev. W. 
Longj the incumbent of this parish, it appears that there are in it 69 streets, 
containing 1,456 houses, inhabited by 2,446 families, of which 4,350 are children. 
Of the children it appears that 1,747 are at school. Of the 2,446 families it is 
ascertained that 292 nave no Bible, the proportion being about one in eight of 
the families. The entire population is 8,884. From the fact that 292 families 
have no Bible, it is supposed that there is a lArge amount of spiritual destitution 
in the parish, to meet which much labour and money are at once required. 
Mr. Long is fully convinced of this, and is making strenuous endeavours to 
obtain money and assistance to meet the vice and ignorance he finds around 
him. 
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WITTICISM versus CRITICISM. 

TT7TR are not Spurgeonites. We are not aware that w^^ave ever seen . - 
V V Mr. Spurgeon, and certain we are that we have never read an entu^ ' 
sermon or work of his. Moreover, on our undertaking the Editorship of . 
this Journal we announced our intention to avoid and discourage contro-i « 
versy on theological tenets. On educational grounds, however, we are'^i 
induced to notice a book, for the contents of which we suppose Mr. 
Spurgeon must be held responsible. It is called " Spurgeot^s Gems"* 
The history of it appears to be this : some adventurous book-manufac- 
turer on " 't other side th' Atlantic '* conceived the idea of profiting by 
Mr. Spurgeon's popularity not only by producing American editions of his 
sermons and works, but also by adopting the peculiarly yankee method 
of making the scissors and paste supersede the use of the brain and the . 
pen. To work he goes, cutting and carving — it may be " cutting and 
maiming," — here, and there, and everywhere, from the " New Park Street 
Pvlpit^^ just as fancy, or convenience suggests. He has now " soissorat 
tions" of all sorts and sizes, quantum srrf. He counts so many lines i^ . 
a page, and the next process is to paste, paste, paste, on " them tarnation 
posters of the abolitionists." By the aid of the " Almighty dollar" he 
procures the services of a ^cute " we" to cfo a " Preface" — an interval qf 
a few days — and then, all New York is dazzled by " Spurgeon' s Gfems." 
A London editor tells his readers that Spurgeon*s Sermons have seld in 
America "by the waggon4oad," so we may venture a " guess " that the 
" Gems " went " by the bushel." Well, business is business all the world 
over; news soon flies and flies swiftly. What proved, a good spe(^ in 
New York might answer in London. The vendors of Spujgeon literature 
in Modem Babylon turned their sagacious attention to the " Gems," and 
after a little " it's my property " squabbling, the American edition of 
" Spurgeon' s Gems " is Anglicised by certain alterations duly set forth 
by the publishers, and by an additional "preface " not particularly remark- 
able for either strength or elegance, and " Spurgeon' s Gems " is on the 
London list of New Publications. So much for its history. Now it so 
happens that for some month past the English Journal of Education has 
been printed at the office of the printers and publishers of the " New Park 
Street Pidpit," and of " Spurgeon^ s GemsP It was therefore nothing 
wonderfid that our attention should be called to an article headed " Spur- 
geon's Gems " in the " Saturday ReviewJ'^^ We candidly admit that we 
entertain the highest respect for the ability which in general characterises 
the papers published in the " Saturday Review, ^^ but in the present in- 
stance we are sadly disappointed. If its review of " Spurgeon's Gems " 
make a similar impression on the minds of its constant readers to that 
whi6h it has made on ours, they will each desire to procure a copy of the 
work, or at the least their thoughts will revert to the famous Times' 
letters of ffabitans in Sicco, and Mr. Spurgeon will be raised instead of 

♦ Spurgeon's Gems: being Brilliant Passages from the Discourses of the Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon. London : Alabaster and Passmore. 1859. 



f ** Saturday Review;' March 19th, 1859, pp. 340-341. 
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lowered in their estimation. A more abortive attempt at criticism could 
scarcely be imagined. The writer begins thus : 

" Mr. Spurgeon is not remarkable for terseness, nor does he deal in laconic 
phrases. He is rhetorical, descriptive, flowing, and glowing." We quote this 
passage from the preface to the American edition of the book before us, as 
probably afforoing the best conception of the preacher's style that could be con- 
veyed in an equal number of words. 

The quotation and the comment thereon are eulogistic to a certain extent, 
and therefore our critic like a cow that gives a good pail of milk and then 
kicks it over, literally sets his wit to work to show that the preacher's 
style is anything but commendable. 

It has been our painful duty to deal with this remarkable production in a way 
that probably was not contemplated by^ the publishers. We mean that we have 
read it through with as little interruption as other engagements would permit, 
instead of taking one or two pages for daily perusal and meditation — a process 
which, however conducive to forming in the critic's own mind a just apprecia- 
tion of the work before him, would have the effect of suspending criticism until 
the Greek Kalends. 

Why, or in what way, it was the duty of our funny friend to trouble him- 
self at all about the " remarkable production,'* and why above all, it was 
necessary for him, in the performance of his pain/til duty to " read it 
through," he does not vouchsafe to inform us. It may be that his con- 
fessor imposed upon him the duty as penance. If so he should not make 
so much fuss about it. It has evidently interested more than the dry 
repetition of a few score of Ave Marias^ and it was better than having to 
creep on his knees to a holy-v^ell, or to walk from the church of S. Bar- 
nabas to that of Mooriields with grey-peas in his shoes. But we must 
not be too inquisitive. We must however remark that had the criticism 
been suspended — or rather unpublished — ^until the Greek Kalends, no 
earthly being, except perhaps the critic himself, would have had the 
slightest cause for regret. We do not care to quote the "prose" which 
constitutes the remainder of the first column of the '* remarkable " review 
under our notice, but we will just cull a few of the reviewer's " brilliant 
passages" from it. 

If any experimentalist chooses to order some day a dozen of our contem- 
poraries, and will steadily read at a single sitting all the leading articles in all 
of them, he will feel, when he has done, about as clear upon the matters of 
reform, continental politics, and the administration of the navy, as we do at this 
mo.nent regarding free-will, predestination, faith, and works. 

We have here simply to observe that " open confession is good for the 
soul." Doubtlessly the " experimentalist" would feel mentally muddled 
and a perusal of this reviexo will render it equally indubitable that had 
the reviewer been the " experimentalist " he could not have given more 
satisfactory evidence of his being non compos mentis than by publishing 
his lucubrations on " Spurgeon's Gems." When engaged on this " re* 
markable production," he appears to have been about as clear on sundry 
other important subjects as he was — and, it may be, is, " regarding free- 
will, predestination, faith, and works." 

There must be some respite to the hearers* weary faculties — some passages of 
common-place thought and language which give a moment's repose to the 
stunned and startled mind. If wej^ould only be indulged here and there with 
a little plain gold among the gems, it would be a relief; but they stand so close 
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together that not a glimpse of the setting can be got, and we turn confused and 
diu'kened ai from a vain attempt to look upon the sun. We have been exalted 
to the highest heaven and plunged into the lowest pit of hell at least twenty 
different tinges. 

Now, the sagacious reviewer, might, as we do, conjecture that the " com- 
mon-place thought,*' or as it is more metaphorically called, the " plain 
gold/' was consigned to the custody of the printer's devil, ere the " Gems " 
were published. Mr. Spurgeon cannot be held responsible for the taste 
of a publisher — especially of a New York publisher. There is a sus- 
picious ambiguity in the last sentence of the above quotation. It is not 
apparent how many times the " we " was " exalted to tke highest 
heaven," — ^it may be that it was only once, and that the impleasant 
" plunge " was repeated " at least," — or as a schoolmaster would write 
— at the least — " twenty different times." If such be the case, although 
we regret that he was not contented with his exaltation, we congratulate 
him on his wonderful escape. His assertion reminds us of a dialogue 
between the celebrated Earl of Rochester and the equally though differ- 
ently celebrated Dr. Burnett — it was to this effect — " Doctor, I am yours 
to the bottom of my heart." — " My lord, I am yours to my shoe buckles." 
— ** Doctor, I am yours to the soles of my feet." — " My lord, I am yoursp 
to the ground." — " Doctor, I am yours to the lowest pit ofhelV^ — " There 
my lord, I leave you." 

The reviewer's " painful duty " seems to have involved strange ups and 
downs which he thus touchingly describes : 

We ascend mountains, soar on pinions towards the sun, float on seas, are 
swept along by torrents, and engulfed^ in blackness and despair in dungeons ; 
and the onlv pause or chance of breathing-time is when the preacher checks for 
a moment the flow of his impassioned oratory, and quotes a tew lines from some 
well-known hymui the unconscious prose of which restores our mental 
equilibrium. 

The reviewer is such a droll gentleman, that we hardly know when he is 
" only in fun," or when he is in '* downright earnest." We have a copy 
of '* Spurgeon' s Gems " now on our table. The publishers did not send 
us a copy until we asked for it, as they supposed we were not likely to 
take any interest in it. It is not an insignificant volume — our readers 
will readily believe this when we state that nearly two pages of the 
Saturday Review are devoted to a critique on it. The Saturday Review 
would no more devote its valuable space by the needless criticism of an 
insignificant book, than Paterfamilias would think of taking a balloon 
voyage to chase a butterfly, 

Well, about these " well-known " hymns and their very useful '* uncon- 
scious prose." We confess that we have not read through — attentively 
or inattentively — '* Spurgeon's Gems." We do not wish our "mental 
equilibrium " to be unnecessarily lost, when the chances of its restoration 
are so few and far between. We like ourselves tolerably well. " Db- 
cretion is the better part of valour;" before committing ourselves to 
what our funny friend found to be a " painful duty," we have cautiously 
turned over the 360 pages of the " Gems," and we find that there are not 
more than ten quotations from hymns throughout ! — of these four consist 
of but two short lines each. A few words about the " unconscious 
prose " of these quotations. Here is the first in the book : 

" With the world, myself, and Thee, 

I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. " 
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This, all* the world knows, is the " unconscious prose " of Bishop Ken. 
As our acquaintance with modern hymnology is tolerahly extensive, we 
are not ashamed to confess that in one department of literature, at the 
least, we must yield the palm of superiority to the Saturday Review critic 
of " Spurge€ii|*s Gems." Of the ten hymns quoted — or rather of the ten 
quotations from h3nnns, not half a dozen are well-known to us, but such 
as we recognize are from the *' imconscious prose " hymnals of our parish 
churches. 

Our facetious friend and very impartial critic inclines to charity now 
and then. Hear him. 

It is, perhaps, no very heavy charge to hring against Mr. Spureeon, that this 
Volume contains many mconsistent passages. Almost all men who speak often 
and earnestly are open to the same censure. In the House of Commons, if one 
member irill take the trouble to search Hansard, and the rest will consent to let 
him read without interruption what he has found there, it is generally easy, by 
ranging over a few years, to make out a case of self-contradiction against any 
disting^uished orator. We should not, therefore, complain much of Mr. 
Spurgeon if the widest diversities of doctrine which this book presents were 
only propounded to us in sermons of which we mippht have nearly forgotten one 
belbre another was delivered. But the case is different when all the varying 
moods of the orator's mind are reflected in passages selected for that very 
reason, and neatly packed into a single volume. It is as if Mr. Spurgeon s 
friends had performed for him a task analagous to that ransacking of Hansard 
which in the House of Commons is usually undertaken by industrious enemies. 

This is very comic — that is to say it is intended to be so, but un- 
fortunately it is very puerile. The same argument has been used tid 
nauseum by the many learned — and many illiterate — writers who have 
attempted to prove that Holy Scripture so far from being a Divine reve- 
lation is the artful invention and clumsy performance of priestcraft. It 
is of course wrong to be a Dissenter — it is wronger to be a Dissenting 
preacher — ^but to be a popular Dissenting preacher is wrongest of all. 
No dictum can be more logical and Christian-like. Still " fair play is a 
jewel." Mr. Spurgeon is most unfairly dealt with by his comic critic. 
A certain Rev. John Perry has recently published a very little twopenny 
book, entitled " Self-destruction of the Protestant Church, or her Articles, 
Canons, and Book of Common Prayer, giving a death-blow to each 
other."* No doubt this profound divine and logician believes that had his 
brochure been published three centuries sooner, the Reformation would 
have been nipped in the bud. Be this as it may, we will give him credit 
for his apparent sincerity. He adduces what he evidently believes to be 
proofs of his assertions. Mr. Spurgeon' s critic does nothing of the kind, 
and thus his criticism appears on the face of it to be only a waspish 
attack. 

The reviewer has in his zeal against Mr. Spurgeon condescended to 
give garbled extracts from the work which he has written against. "We 
do not wish to give him an opportunity to retort the charge on us, and 
therefore as we cannot afford space for the long paragraph of which we 
have quoted the commencement, we must content ourselves with merely 
offering a few general remarks on it, and then making one or two choice 
selections for further comment. 

Our Jirst general remark is, that the Saturday Review of March 19, 

♦ London: Dolman. 
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1859, affords abmidant evidence that a certain friend of Mr. Spurgeon's 
is not tiie only ** well-meaning blunderer" in the world. Our second is, 
tiutt a certain reviewer would do well to abstain from dabbling in divinity. 
Our third Ib^ that *^ those who live in glass-housea ahqujkl not throw 
stones." And now for a few of the reviewer* s ^'brilUani passages," and 
comments thereon. *' It is, as everybody knows, superfluous to expect 
logic in a lady's album, and Dissenting hymn-books, so far as we have 
observed, are equally imsatisfactory to severe reasoners." 

This profound proposition would equally apply to the criticisms in the 
Saturday Review if the one now under our notice were to be regarded as 
a fair specimen of their general character. We have not a Dissenting 
hymn-book at hand, but we have several "Anglican" and "Church" 
hymnals before us, and as members of the Church of England we have 
only to express our unfeigned regret that Mr. Spurgeon's opponent 
should have so far suffered his zeal to outrun his prudence as to make so 
unwise a remark. We forbear from holding up to ridicule the metrical 
hymnology of our beloved Church, or we might give some choice 
specimens of poetry y grammar^ and hgic^ from hymn-books used only in 
Church congregations, and by Church- going Christians. We repeat, 
"those who live in glass-houses should not throw stones." 

One more quotation from this precious review : 

One conclusion which we draw from the book before us is, that as a mere 
mundane speculation it can never pay at all to become converted in. Mr. 
Spurgeon's sense, unless one is possessed of a good ear and voice, and has been 
nroperly trained to sing. Without this accomplishment, it seems impossible 
luU^ to take out one's privileges. Mr. Spurgeon occasionally seems to ascribe 
to mmself the power 01 playing at will upon the sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, 
and all kinds of instruments of music ; but however comprenensive may be the 
Rumination of the preacher, it |will scarcely be pretended^ that the hearers can 
expect to be gifted, in this world, with the faculty of singing without ever 
having been taught. Yet in numerous passages the privileges of praising God 
in song is represented as one of the hignest enjoyed by the believers here on 
earth, and as one also which they exercise most constantly. Happily for the 
peace of London, however, this language is to a very great extent figurative. 
in the first place, the elect are in general likely to be verv poor singers ; and, 
secondly, if they could sing, the psalms and hymns which nave been composed 
for them are, to judge from Mr. Spurgeon's quotations, calculated, we should 
think, to inspire but a moderate degree of religious excitement in the per- 
formers. But bow strange that the preacher should thus habitually suppose his 
congregation to do that for which they have so little natural or acquired 
aptitude ! We know that on week-days substantial elders sit or stand quietly 
in their shops and counting-houses, and do not trouble themselves with enorts to 
reproduce tne melody which Moses sang[ by the waters of the Red Sea. Even on 
Mr. Spurgeon's supposition of Christ revisiting the earth, we do not think that Mr. 
Benjamin Wildon Carr, for example, would be so far hurried away by joy as to 
attempt to imitate David's dancing before the ark. It is odd, by the way. that 
ringing and dancing should be represented by the same preacher at once as the 
highest privileges of the elect, and as the sinful indulgences of the wordly. 
Perhaps, however, the distinction is that these amusements only become carnal 
when they are enjoyed with a due regard to time and tune. But if a large part 
of Mr. Spurgeon's sermons is thus proved to be merely sounding words — it he 
neither expects anybody to brin^ forth at his word the trumpet and the drum, 
nor is capable of playing upon either of those instruments ^ if produced— if, we 
say^ so much turns out to be merely figurative, how is the listener to distinguish 
what is real and practical ? 

This extract evidences inconsistency, ignorance, and impiety, which 
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would disgrace the trashiest of the trashy cheap publications. That the 
review of which it is a specimen, should appear in so respectable a. 
periodical as the Saturday Review^ astonishes us. We are not alarmists, 
nor do we believe that such a writer as the author whose balderdash we .1 
are noticing, possesses power for good or for evil ; still a straw will i 
show which way the wind blows. We cannot but think that the re- • ' 
viewer has made " Spurgeon's Gems " a peg on which to hang his j 
miserable quips with reference to public worship, if not Holy Scripture. ^ 
We question whether more insensate remarks about " the privilege of \ 
praising God in song," are to be found in Tom Paine*s " Age of ; 
Reason." 

We are not aware that any Dissenters are engaged in writing for the 
Saturday Review, It is fair to presume that the reviewer of " Spurgeon's 
Gems," is either a Free-thinker — that is to say, an Infidel, or a Church- 
man. If he be an Infidel, we pity him ; if he be a Churchman, we are 
disgusted with him. How can he, with any show of reason, twit 
Dissenters on their predilection for hjnnnal worship? How can he, 
with the knowledge that most Dissenters of the present day are more 
or less acquainted with our Book of Common Prayer, and with our 
Authorised version of the Holy Bible, sneer at allusions to the instru- 
mental music of the Church of the Mosaic dispensation ? The Venite, 
(Psalm xcv.) whicl\, with the exception of thirteen days, is to be said or 
sung " daily throughout the year," commences thus : " O come, let us 
sing unto the Lord.'* In the first verse of the Jubilate, (Fs. c. ) (which 
is more frequently used than the BenedictusJ we say or sing, " Serve the 
Lord with gladness, and come before his presence with a sony,*' Then 
again in the Cantate, (Ps. xcviii.) " O sing unto the Lord a new song,** 
* * * Praise the Lord upon the ?uirp : sing to the harp with a song of 
thanksgiving. With trumpets also and shawms,** &c. 

In some of our churches these beautiful hymns of the Church are said 
"verse about" by the minister and his clerk. In others they are sung 
by a few wretched school-children to a wretchedly-played squeaking 
seraphine, the children of course thinking more about the cane than 
about time or tune. Ah, but " in quires and places where they sing ! " 
Well, we could, from our own experience, give a list of such "places" 
where the intoning and chanting are 



Heard at Conventicle." 



worse than the nasal twang 



No one, with an ear for music, could listen to such woeful efforts, 
without sensation of the most unpleasurable and undevotional kind. 

An estimable clergyman, well known for his preaching-power, and 
consequently much sought after for charity sermons, related to us lately 
an incident in his experience. He had been invited to preach a sermon 
in aid of the schools of a populous parish ; of course the members of 
the choir did their best to " improve the occasion." As it was an 
evening service, they could " bring in " two anthems. Their manner of 
rendering the second, which was sung immediately- before the sermon, 
was almost too much for our friend. He could scarcely control his risible 
faculties. The most relentless of the Israelitish brick-makers could not 
in song have " triumphed more savagely" over " Pharaoh and his host" 
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than did these Christian choristers. '* As for Pharaoh and his host,'* 
was "enough to frighten any one." It is evident, therefore, that the 
'* substantial elders" of Dissenting congregations are not the only parties 
to be mentioned in connexion with " efforts to reproduce the melody 
which Moses sung by the waters of the Red Sea." ' 

From the remainder of the review we might give several other extracts 
in which remarks equally flippant and reckless to any we have quoted 
appear — as, for instance, "visible coals and the devil stirring them, and 
souls underdone and down brown upon the gridiron." But it were a 
waste of time, and an insult to common decency. 

Surely we want "the schoolmaster abroad." It is almost incredible, 
that at the present day, when so much is said about " soft words and 
hard arguments" a periodical of acknowledged literary merit should have 
its pages disgraced by such twaddle. What is the object of such 
criticism? Is it to prove that Mr. Spurgeon is a Calvinist? That 
was well known. Is it to decry Dissent or to promote the Church in- 
terest ? — It is ill-calculated to do either. It may pander a little to 
the depraved taste of those who scoff" and sneer at religion. No im- 
partial reader could for a moment believe that the reviewer cared a jot 
about orthodoxy, or consistency. We quit this erudite review more 
vexed with ourselves than with the reviewer. We have given his 
" stuff" ten times the attention it is worth. 



PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING. 

THE Public Examinations in Drawing, held in the Metropolitan 
District Schools of Art, have just been completed, and show 
satisfactory progress. 1,030 students have been examined, of whom 
298 have taken rewards of the second or higher grade, and 1,760 being 
almost entirely parish children have taken 334 of the lower grade. The 
numbers at each district have been as follows : — 

At the Training School at South Kensington, 280 students in the 
second or higher grade, of whom 113 obtained rewards ; and 400 children 
of Parish Schools, of whom 50 obtained rewards in the lower grade. 

At St. Martin's, 232 students in the second or. higher grade, of whom 
82 obtained rewards ; and 552 children of Parochial Schools, of whom 
88 obtained rewards in the lower grade. 

At Gower Street, 102 students in the second or higher grade, of whom 
30 obtained rewards. 

At Spitalfields, 155 students in the second or higher grade, of whom 
52 obtained rewards; and 180 children of Parochial Schools, of whom 
52 obtained rewards in the lower grade. 

At Finsbury, bb students in the second or higher grade, of whom 12 
obtained rewards. 

At St. Thomas, Charterhouse, 58 students in the second or higher 
grades, of whom 8 obtained rewards ; and 274 children of Parochial 
Schools, of whom 56 obtained rewards in the lower grade. 

At Lambeth, 71 students in the second or higher grades, of whom 20 
obtained rewards ; and 222 children of Parochial Schools, of whom 56 
obtained rewards in the lower grade. 
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At Rotherhithe, 36 students in the second or higher grades » of whom 3 
obtained rewards ; and 159 children of Parochial Schools, of whom 25 
obtained rewards in the lower grade. 

At Hamp^tfeald, 7 students in the second or higher grade, of whom 4 
obtained rewards. 

At St. George's in the East, 34 students in the second or higher 
grade, of whom 7 obtained rewards ; and 76 children of Parochial 
Schools, of whom 7 obtained rewards in the lower grade. 



RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN ARMY SCHOOLS. 

THE following circular has been issued by Sir Bei^amin Hawes, the 
Under-Secretary of State for War: — 

"War-office, April 2. 

"In order to prevent as much as possible interference with the ordinary 
school duties in garrisons and camps, and to secure imiformity of practice at 
home and abroad, the Secretary of State for War desires that the following 
rules for the management of schools for religious instruction shall be observed . — 

■^'1. Children attending the day-schools of regiments and garrisons, as well as 
tiie boys of the band and drummer boys, may attend the chaplain for religious 
instruction at such hours and at such places as may be appointed by the authori- 
ties on the spot. 

*^ 2. Religious instruction shall be communicated on two days in every week 
for one hour each day, to be taken out of the ordinary hoiurs of school attendance. 
It will also be given on Sunday, either before or after the morning service, as 
shall be found most convenient. 

"3. The chil(}ren and others of the several persuasions shall attend their 
respective chaplains for religious instruction. 

"4. The hour from 11 to 12 is recommended as best suited to this purpose, 
and Tuesday and Thursday seem to be appropriate days, provided other duties 
are not thereby interfered with.* 

" 5. The young persons imder religious instruction by the chaplain of the 
Chiu>ch of England, and by the Presbyterian chaplain, may assemble in the 
same room, in separate compartments. The Roman Cathoucs will assemble 
separately, the commanding officer assigning the place for each class, as local 
convenience and their relative munbers may dictate. 

" 6. The children attending these classes should be in their places a minute or 
two before 1 1 o'clock each day, so as to affi^rd time for calling the roll, and 
devoting an entire hour to the purposes of instruction, and the classes should 
open with prayer." 



The death of Mr. W. D. Arnold (son of the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby), 
is noted in our obituary. His office was that of Director of Public Instruction 
in the Pui^aub. The remarkable State paper of Sir J. Lawrence on Education 
and Christianity in India was in part occupied with replies to the objections 
urged by Mr. Arnold to the free use of the Bible in native schools. Mr. Arnold 
was first taken ill on his voyage from Calcutta to Suez, and was obligped to 
remain at Cairo. Becoming better, however, he left Alexandria, missing almost 
by an hour his brother, who had been sent out to meet him ; but a relapse 
obliged him to be put ashore at Gibraltar, from whence news of his death has 
come by telegraph. 



•Friday i« usually a field-day, when drammers and band boys cannot attend; but should either 
Tuesday or Thursday be so used, then Wednesday or Friday may be substituted for Tuesday and Thunday 
at the will of the officer commanding. ^* 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN ON POPULAR INFIDELITY. 

ON Sunday eyening, Cardinal Wiseman delivered the third of his 
Lent sermons on " Popular Infidelity,'' in the church of St. Mary, 
Moorfields. The discourse, preached extemporaneously after the in- 
variable practice of the Romish discipline, was listened to during the 
whole of its two hours' duration with sdl the attention due to the subject, 
and to the interesting, if not eloquent, delivery of the speaker. The 
Cardinal began by remarking on the imity of the object aimed at by the 
Old and New Testaments, and on the difference of manner in which this 
object was pursued. The peculiar people of whom the former principally 
treated had no commission to propagate, but only to preserve, the worship 
of the One God in the midst of superstition and idolatry. The fact of 
their solitude among nations had in it a degree of mystery, a something 
akin to the sacred flame which burned in retirement in the Temple, but 
which was never suffered to be extinguished. The New Testament, on 
the contrary, contained a general Gospel, which spread itself, like a con- 
flagration, in splendour around, illustrating the words of him, who 
said, *•* 1 am come to send fire on the earth, and what will I, if it be 
kindled already ? " It courts the light of inspection, and being so intimately 
mixed up in the modem history of mankind, admits of easy proofs of its 
truth. Not so the Old Testament, and for this reason the Cardinal would, 
he said, confine his remarks to it, taking up general lines of reasoning 
tiie better to meet every-day objections. Books of abstract maxims — as, 
for instance, the writings of Confucius, or of the eastern or Hindoo 
authors, though containing much that is beautiful and poetical, possess no 
internal marks of inspiration ; no touchstone by which their pretensions 
may be. verified. The two Testaments, on the contrary, besides being 
replete with lofty precepts, wisdom, and beauty, are given in the shape of 
a continuous narrative, to which the test of comparison with other accounts 
may be applied. The Old Testament begins with, and continues the 
general traditition or universal history, till the time o^ the confusion of 
tongues, when it commences to be the record of one family almost ex- 
clusively : that family, to whom was committed the charge of preserving 
the knowledge of the one true God upon the earth, with the custody of his 
written Word, so much derided in these latter times. This account con- 
tains the prediction of a future Saviour, foretells events which have been 
since realised. 

One great argument of modern infidelity is, that the Scripture books 
were not written at the periods assigned to them, but were the com- 
position of the Jewish priests after the captivity in Egypt, whence the 
materials are said to have been brought. Now, besides the natural style 
and simplicity of the writings, it is to be noticed that they mention 
scarcely anything of any other than the Jewish nation, and speak nothing 
respecting Egypt especially, save where the Jewish people are immediately 
ooncemed, thus precluding the idea that they were founded on Egyptian 
legends. They describe the time of Abraham by a series of events, which 
indicate that the nations of the world were then but beginning to settle 
down, that large tracts of territory were still unappropriated, and they 
mention the foimdation of the kingdom of Egypt to have taken place as 
at this time. In opposition to this, it is contended that there existed 
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long before this epoch, a world of conquests, of literature, arts, and 
learning ; but what history, whether written or engraved, supports such 
an assertion ; Is it likely, that if such nations had existed they would 
have passed , away without leaving monuments or other traces of their 
being behind ? The silence of the past condemns the theory. 

If we study the remotest annals of the most ancient nations — of the 
Chinese, Hindoos, Egyptians, Assyrians, and those of Central Asia, w€ 
shall find them all date their original settlement at about the time indicated 
in the Mosaic accoimt of the peopling of the earth ; while of other 
countries in the normal state — as Lapland, Britain, internal AMca,. we 
know absolutely nothing ; but this we know, that no instance has been 
or can be adduced, of any nation, however barbarous, having entered into 
any of the arts, or what may be called " courtesies " of life, which may 
not be traced to an eastern origin — their very languages derive from the 
same Asiatic root. The recentiy-discovered remains of cities in South 
America exhibit on examination, traces of Asiatics, who separating 
probably from the parent family, carried with them the arts and manners 
of the east. Astronomy and history have both been attempted to be 
XQf^e the means of confuting the Scriptures. A work published towards 
the end of the last century endeavoured to show that the Hindoos were 
well acquainted with the science of astronomy 8000 years before Christ; 
and arguing fxoia this circumstance, that they were a learned nation, the 
more modem date given as that of their civilization was declared to be 
,wrong. Laplace, Montecuculli, and others, strenuously opposed the 
statement put forth, and Mr. Welford has since proved most clearly, that 
the father of Hindoo mathematics lived not before 107 years after Christ 
The discovery of the two zodiacs in the Egyptian temple, by the French, 
on the occasion of their invasion, caused within the Cardinal's younger 
experience no small excitement ; they were supposed to date respectively 
from 3000 and 4000 b.c, and, therefore, to bear on the important subject 
of the antiquity of astronomical knowledge. They have since been 
found, from Greek inscriptions in the temple, to belong, one to the time 
of Antoninus Pius, the other to Nero. Monmnents take us back no 
farther than 2000 years B.C. 

The Hindoo genealogy and Chinese history of Confucius deal in such 
extravagant figures as to be palpably absurd and unworthy of credit, as 
regards their antiquity. Objections are frequently based on the apparent 
discrepancy in dates of the same events as given in the Bible and in pro- 
fane history. These objections are somewhat difficult to meet, from the 
scantiness of reliable information ; but even where this fails, there is no 
reason whatever for saying that the one account is less true than the other, 
while the general correctness of the Bible dates renders the supposition 
that in these cases they are not wrong, quite rational. The date of the 
death of Antiochus, as given in the book of Maccabees, was long a vexed 
question, till lately the keeper of the Viennese collection of coins and 
medals published two medals which bore out the Scripture date entirely, 
fixing the death of the king in the 149 th year of the era of the Seleucidse. 
The objection to the constant recurrence, in the Mosaic account, of kings 
each bearing the name of Pharaoh, since discovered to have been merely 
a title of honour, and the discovery of the ancient Coptic language, by 
means of the Eosetta stone, were then reviewed, and the charges of im- 
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probability brought against the history of Joseph investigated. The fact 
of the introduction of a stranger into the court and government of the 
notoriously jealous Egyptians has been explained by a tablet deciphered 
by Professor Rossellini, of Pisa, and from which he has been able, by 
connecting certain points in it with certain other known contemporary 
events, to construct an Egyptian chronology. From this it appears that 
Uie Egyptian sovereigns of the time of Joseph were not of the native 
race, but were shepherd kings, who, like those of Tartary, expelled the 
native princes, and held forcible possession of their thrones. This will 
folly account for the introduction of Joseph among the Egyptians, and 
for the statement given in the last verse of Genesis xlvi., where Jacob and 
his family are told to declare themselves to be shepherds when asked by 
Pharaoh the nature of their occupation. The Pharaoh that knew not 
Joseph was a native prince who had driven out the shepherd kings, and 
who, as might have been expected, treated their favourites, whose pro- 
fession was also *' an abomination to the Egyptians," with all the rigour 
which we are told befel them. 

The silence of the Mosaic history respecting an expedition, which it 
appears, from monuments and tablets, that Sesostris made into Palestmis, 
extending his ravages to the borders of Greece, is fully accounted for by 
the recently-ascertained fact, that this expedition took place during the 
wanderings of the Israelites in the mldemess. The statements in the 
29th chapter of the book of Ezekiel, to the effect that Egypt should be 
Nebuchadnezzar's reward for his service against T3rre, are wonderfuUy 
supported by the monuments, which describe the governor of Egypt by 
a word which means viceroy, and not king ; the deciphering of the 
Nineveh marbles, by Rawlinson, the quibbles as to the origin of words 
by people for the most part little learned in the language. The present 
distinctness of the Jewish people, as confirmatory of the whole of their 
ancient peculiarity, were all dwelt on, and the question confidently put, 
vdiether any other history than the biblical one can bring such proofs of 
its veracity as it can, to answer the cavillings and often absurd objections 
ef infidels. 



THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK HILL. 

THIS school was founded. May 10th, 1758, and commenced at a small 
house at Hoxton, for twenty poor orphans and destitute boys. It 
was one of the earliest institutions of the kind in the kingdom. Twenty 
girls were afterwards admitted, making a total of forty children, and 
during seventeen years 166 inmates were admitted. In 1773, a school- 
building was erected in the City-road, (then a suburb of London), and 
occupied by the orphan family for a period of seventy-two years, during 
which 1,124 were admitted. 

In 1846 the number of inmates had increased to 139, and it was 
determined to remove the institution to Haverstock-hill, where 240 could 
be accommodated. To this locality the children were removed in 1847 ; 
and during twelve years 569 were admitted, and during the same period 
there were but twelve deaths. The Committee are now organising plans 
for enlarging the establishment so as to admit 160 more orphans, which 
will make a total of 400 receiving the comforts of a home, and the 
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advantages of an excellent education. Up to the present time, 1858 poor 
children have been admitted to the school, and thence sent into the world, 
a credit to the place and to the management. Many of them haTe risen 
to influential stations in society, and some of them are now governors of 
the charity. 

The 101st annual festival took place at the Albion Tayem on Thursday, 
March 24th, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor in the chair. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been duly honoured, the children were 
introduced into the room, and their cheerful, healthy, and neat appearance, 
excited an unusual degree of interest, which was heightened when they 
commenced singing a pretty piece entitled, " Oh come, come away." 

xhe Chairman in proposing the toast of the 'evening, took occasion to 
address the children in a few words of fatherly admonition and affec- 
tionate encouragement. Addressing himself to the supporters of the 
asylum, he said, the present noble building, on Haverstock-hill, was 
opened in 1848, with 139 inmates, but during the last ten years the 
number of claimants upon the resources of the charity have swelled to 
250, and it is now intended to accommodate 400, when all the funds 
necessary for the enlargement of the institution have been received. At 
present there are children in the school from 27 English counties, as well 
as orphans from Scotland, Ireland, the United States, and the West Indies. 
From those once in the institution a considerable sum has been received 
towards its enlargement, and upwards of 90 of its former inmates have 
been entitled to, and received the annual reward for faithful service in 
various situations. 

The children then sang " A Boat song," and retired. 

Sir Culling Eardley proposed the liealth of the Chairman, and alluded, 
in a feeling manner, to the spirit of self-sacrifice in which the right 
honourable chairman persevered in the performance of his duties in his 
present state of health. 

The Lord Mayor responded, and assured them all that his sympathies 
for the needy and the oppressed were limited by no sectarian views, and 
that he ardently longed for peace and prosperity at home, and the estab- 
lishment of liberty throughout the world. 

Mr. Welsh proposed "the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and the Cor- 
poration," four years ago the Corporation gave £300 to the Asylum, and 
he hoped the time had nearly arrived when they might ask for more. 

Mr. Sheriff Conder acknowledged the toast in a few hearty words. 
He thought the Corporation was at present scarcely able to comply with 
the wish that had been expressed. 

The Lord Mayor then left the room, evidently in need of rest, and Sir 
Culling Eardley took the chair, and continued the proceedings, by pro- 
posing " the ministers who have preached for the Charity," which was 
responded to by the Rev. T. Aveling, who concluded by proposing " the 
health of the three French guests." 

M. Blom replied for himself and Mends, in a peculiarly happy vein, 
describing himself as a poor beggar. Visiting London to collect monies for 
the support of French Orphans. M. Blom is known as " the father " of 
seventy-two French children, he having been the first to institute Orphan 
Asylums in France. 

The Chairman then proposed the House Committee, which was re- 
sponded to by J. H. Williams, Esq. 
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The Chairman next proposed the health of Mr. Joseph Soul, the 
Secretary, whose earnest lahours and skilful generalship, contributed so 
ittuch towards the prosperity of the Charity. 

Mr. Soul responded, and spoke of his nineteen yearS: annexion with 
the Charity as a period during which he had seen it grow to grand pro- 
portions. He concluded by proposing " the Ladies," which was responded 
to by Mr. Chartier, who said he hoped the day was not far distant when 
the ladies would sit with them, instead of having to look on from an 
upper gallery. 

The health of " the Stewards," was then drank, and acknowledged by 
Mr. Moreland, and the performance of Bishop's fine glee, " What shall 
he have that killed the deer,'* closed the proceedings. 

The subscriptions announced during the evening included the 
following : — ^The Lord Mayor, £10 10s. ; Mr. Alderman and Sheriff 
Hale, £10 10s.; Mr. Sheriff Conder, £10 10s. ; Sir Culling E. Eardley, 
£5 5s. ; Thomas Dix, Esq., £6 5s. ; a Lady, per the Secretary, 500 
guineas (the largest donation ever received); the French Church, St. 
Martin' s-le-Grand, £5 5s. ; the total subscriptions amounted to £1,300. 

Messrs. Staples are entitled to the highest praise for the manner ^lA 
which the dinner was served, as well as for the liberal bill of fare. The 
musical arrangements were excellent, and included Messrs. T. Young* 
Montem Smith, McDavitt, Smythson, and Turner, as performers, the 
last-named gentleman being director. Mr. Harker, as usual, was the 
prince of toastmasters. 

BRITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

THE Annual Festival of this Institution, (Clapham-rise) took place at 
the London Tavern on Thursday evening, April Hth* the Hon. G. 
Byng, M.P.,in the chair. There were present — ^Mr. G. C. Glyn, M.P., 
Mr. C. W. Grenfell, M.P., Mr. R. Hanbury. M.P., Mr. W. Roupell, M.P., 
Mr. H. S. Thornton (Treasurer), and a large number of clerical and 
lay friends of the Institution. The Chairman, after recapitulating thie 
history of the Asylum from the period of its foundation at Kingsland in 
1827, (where it remained until removed to Clapham, in 1834,) stated that 
he had satisfied himself of its present state by a personal visit. The 
result was most satisfactory. With regard to cleanliness, ventilation, and 
all other necessary matters, its appointments were admirable, and his only 
cause of regret was that sixty of the beds were vacant, owing to de- 
ficiency of ^nds. Among the other speakers of evening were the Rev. 
T. J. Rowsell, Rev. H. J. Cummins, Mr. Thornton, Rev. Robert Maguire 
(Hon. Secretary,) Mr. WooUoton, Rev. J. M'Connell Hussey, and Dr. 
Martin — all of whom warmly advocated the cause of the charity. From 
the report, it appears that since the establishment of the Institution 475 
orphans of both sexes have been received, ieducated, and clothed, till 
attaining the age of fifteen years ; 44 boys and 32 girls are now in the 
Asylum. These children were present during part of the proceedings, 
and their healthful appearance and neat dress was the most telling appeal 
in favour of the charity. The subscriptions of the evening amounted to 
over £400. Several donations of 100 guineas were announced towards 
a. proposed fund of £2,000. 
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QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. ; 

THE Council of Queen's College, Liverpool, liave received authority 
from the University to hold a provincial Matriculation examination, 
and an examination for the degree of B.A., which will accordingly take 
place in the College Mount-street, Liverpool, in July next, simultaneously 
with with the examination in London, on the same days, and at the same 
hours. 

Candidates for matriculation* must have completed their sixteenth 
year, a certificate of which must be forwarded to the Registrar of the 
University, Burlington-house, London, at least fourteen days before 
July 4th ; and they must pass an examination, which is conducted by 
means of printed papers in the following subjects : — 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic; Algebra, as far as Simple Equations; 
the first four Books of Euclid. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy and Chemistby. 

Classics. — Passages from one Greek and one Latin subject to be 
translated into English, and simple and easy sentences of English to be 
translated into Latin. Also, questions in Grammab, Histoby, and 
Geogbafhy. The subjects for 1859 are — Homer, Iliad, Book V. ; 
Cicero, De Amicitia, and Pro Lege Manilia. For 1860 — Xenophon, 
Hellenics, Book 11. ; Virgil, Georgics, Book III., -^neid. Book V. 

The Grammatical Structure of the Exolish Language. 

Outlines of English Histoby to the end of the Seventeenth Century, 
and of Modern Geography. 

Translation of Feench or German into English. 

The examination at Liverpool will commence at Queen's College, on 
Monday, July 4th, and continue during the four following days. 

Sealed packets, containing the examination papers, will be sent down 
from London and publicly opened at the commencement of the exami- 
nation. These packets will be entrusted to a sub-examiner, who will be 
responsible to the Senate of the University for the proper opening of the 
papers, for the conduct of the examination, and for the collection and 
sealing up of the answers at the close of each examination. 

The answers will be returned to London in sealed packets, so as to be 
reviewed by the examiners in London at the same time with the answers 
of the London candidates ; and the total results (including the local as 
well as the central) will be made known by the examiners in London, on 
Monday, July 18th. 

Candidates who pass the Matriculation examination may afterwards 
compete in London for honours, and prizes of the value of from £10 
to £60. 

The Matiiculation fees are two pounds payable to the University, and 
a local fee of one pound payable to Queen^s College. 

Non-residents of Liverpool are admissible to the examination. 

None are admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts imtil they have 
passed the Matriculation examination, and two subsequent examinations. 

♦ The Matriculation examination is accepted by the Boyal College of Surgeons 
in lieu of its preliminary Fellowship examination; aiid Bachelors of Arts are 
exempted from two out of the five years of service which is required of Articled 
Clerks before they are admitted to practise as Attorneys or Solicitors. 
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None are admitted to the first B.A. examination, within one academical 
year after Matriculating, nor to the second within one year after passing 
the first B.A. examination. 

Prizes, varying in value from £10 to £80, may be competed for by 
those who pass the first B.A. examination, and University scholarships 
and prizes, varying in value from £10 to £150, by those who pass the 
second B.A. examination. 

The subjects of examination, and the regulations affecting the degrees 
of M.A., L.L.B., L.L.D., M.B., and M.D., with information as to 
honours, scholarships, &c., which may be competed for by candidates 
who pass any of the examinations for these degrees, may be learned 
from the University calendar, or by applying to Astrup Cariss, Esq,, 
Secretary of Queen's College, Liverpool, from whom may be obtained all 
further particulars concerning the local examination. 



DUBLIN SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 

The Obphan Refuge. — ^The Lord Archbishop of Dublin took the 
chair at the Anniversary, which was held on the 5th of April. His Grace 
was surrounded by many of his clergy, who are engaged in the working 
of the Society, or who wish it God-speed. The object of the Society 
was eloquently stated by the various speakers as being an instrumentality 
" for the education and support of the destitute orphans of mixed mar- 
riages," so many of which take place in Ireland. A fusion with the old 
" Protestant Orphan Society'' was very strongly advocated on the ground 
of economy, &c. It is gratifying to observe that the balance-sheet shows 
an increase of funds during the past year, the amount collected being 
£1,016 3s. 7d., which defrayed the cost of 132 orphans, leaving a 
balance of £188 in the Treasurer's hands. The principal speakers at 
the Meeting were the Rev. G. C. Williams, Dr. Gayer, Q.C., Rev. P. M. 
Pollock, Rev. Dr. Fleury, Rev. W. P. Walsh, Rev. A. Fuller, &c. 

The Ibish Society. — The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the friends 
of this Society, established for the education of the Irish peasantry 
through the medium of their native tongue, was held on the 6th of April, 
in the Rotundo, the Right Hon. the Earl of Roden in the chair. 

The Report of the Soiciety was deeply interesting. Its agency is 
stated as now comprising sixteen missionary clergymen, one lay agent, 
eighty-two Scripture-readers, eighteen of whom are inspectors of Irish 
schools, twelve schoolmasters and five schoolmistresses in charge of 
seventeen mission-schools, and 221 Irish schools, in which 5,466 children 
remain imder instruction. The total number of those who have passed a 
strict examination during the past year was 7,137, being an excess over 
the preceding year of 843. 

The speakers were. Colonel Lewis, the Rev. H. R. Poole, F.T.C.D., 
the Lord Bishop of Cashel, the Rev. A. P. Hanlon, Rev. Dr. Fleury, and 
the Rev. A. M. Pollock. 

The Chubch Education Society. — The Report of this Society, 
the Meeting of which was held on the 7th of April, was resonant and 
stirring, all that friends could desire or enemies fear. The platform was 
manned by a concourse of clerical and lay friends, the speakers were 
convincing and happy, and the state of the funds, schools, and general 
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prospects of the Society cheering. The schools in connexion with the 
Society are 1,687 ; and the pupils attending these are £82,289. Of 
these, upwards of 12,000 are Roman Catholics. The funds are buoyant, 
and prove thg^esfistence of a most liberal spirit on the part of the Pro- 
testant popiuatibii, who manage to contribute the greater part of the 
£39,720 which the Society publishes as its income for the year. The 
Rev. Hamilton Verschoyle, the Very Rev. the Dean of Emly, the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Cashel, Dr. Gayer, the Rev. W. Bumside, the 
Rev. Alexander Pollock, the Hon. and Rev. W. Wingfield, and Colonel 
Sinclair. 

Pbotestakt Obphan Society. — ^This Society had a well-attended 
Meeting in the Rotundo on the 8th of April. The Earl of Roden pre- 
sided and expressed his deep interest in the cause the Society has at 
heart. There are now upwards of four hundred orphans under the care 
of the Society. They are comfortably housed in the county of Wicklow, 
in farmers' houses, regularly sent to daily and Sunday schools, and 
looked after and attended with paternal care. 

The Malta Protestant College. — This valuable Institution has 
ni^y( taken its place among the other great religious instrumentalities in 
Ixeljand, and was ably advocated by eminent local ministers, and the 
deputation from the Parent Society, the Rev. J. C. Reichardt, on the 9th 
of April, in the great rooms in Kildare-place. The Hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, the Rev. Alexander Leeper, opened the Meeting with prayer, 
read the Report detailing the progress and the prospects of the College, 
and showed the need of more general patronage and encouragement 
than it has yet received. His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin presided, 
and gave his testimony to the value of the College : — " I had alwa3r8 (he 
said) particular zeal for this Society from the circumstances that it not 
only describes but wants support. It has not received that suppott 
which it deserves, on account of its being so little known, and there is 
some exertion wanted to make it known. I should not wonder if there 
were many people in Dublin who suppose that the Malta College is for 
the people of Malta; but if you wdll endeavour to make it known 
amongst your friends, I think you would do much good. All Missionary 
Societies must be in some degree subordinate to such an institution as 
this. We should not think we can send out missionaries from England 
and Ireland to evangelize the world ; our great object must be to train 
native missionaries belonging to various countries if we are to spread the 
light of the Gospel to those countries. Therefore it is I believe a most 
important adjunct to all the Missionary Societies." 

The Rev. J. C. Reichardt advocated the claims of the College at con- 
siderable length, and spoke of the soimd Christian as well as the excel- 
lent secular education imparted to the pupils. The Rev. Hamilton 
Verschoyle cordially recommended the College, because it cultivated both 
religion and learning. The Rev. W. Pakenham Walsh contrasted the 
liberality of American and other nations with that of these coimtries, and 
reminded the Meeting of the good results that have already attended the 
establishnient of the College ; the Rev. J. B. Heard ably and warmly 
pressed its many claims on Christian people ; the Rev. Alexander Pollock 
urged those present to make it known in their various circles, and the 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Dublin wound up the proceedings in a 
similar strain. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN AMERICA. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, Poultney, Vermont, U.S., 
has issued to the Citizens a circular letter, containing' -iKctx^nscript of a 
Common School Bill, passed by the Legislative of the State at its last 
Session, He says : " We are now entering a new era in the history of 
Education in this State, and should commence with a definite under^ 
standing of not only the spirit but the very letter of the Law, and 
endeavour to see all its provisions faithfully carried out. I trust all 
School Officers, whose duty it is to execute, will give it a candid^ 
thonmgh reading, and preserve it for future reference, that none may 
have an excuse for non-performance of duty. School Committees, 
District Clerks^ Teachers^ Parents and Guardians — let us all he vigilant 
and do all that is in our power to carry out the purpose and intent of 
tiiis act, and thereby elevate and improve our wise and liberal system of 
education. The following is the Act : 

// is hereby enacted, Sfc, 
. Sec. 1. The several towns in this state shall, at their annual March 
meeting, elect one person to be superintendent of common schopla' 
within such town, who shall hold his office during the school year, 
commencing on the first day of April next after his election, and, when 
appointed by the selectmen, during the remainder of the then current 
school year ; and who shall receive for his services one dollar for each 
day necessarily spent in the discharge of his legal duties, and a reason- 
able sum for his annual report to the March meeting ; and his accounts 
shall be audited by the court auditor of the county in which he resides, 
and when approved, shall be paid out of the state treasury upon the 
order of the various county clerks, who are hereby authorised to draw 
orders therefore ; but no order shall be drawn by any county clerk for 
the amount thus allowed to any superintendent imtil such superintendent 
shall have filed with such clerk the receipt of the secretary of the Board 
of Education for the statistical return of the preceding school year, 
required by law of such superintendent; but no superintendent shall 
receive compensation for his services while visiting schools for a number 
of days greater than twice the number of schools in the town for which 
be acts. 

Sec. 2. The statistical returns required by law to be made to the 
secretary of the board, by the town superintendent of schools annually 
on or before the first day of September, shall hereafter be made and 
returned to the secretary on or before the first day of April of each 
year, and the secretary is directed on the receipt of such return, to 
forward a certificate thereof to the superintendent making the return. 

Sbo. 3. The examination of teachers by town superintendents shall 
be public, and held in some public place after due notice given pursuant 
to law, in the months of May and November in each year, and citizens 
generally invited to attend; and no examination of teachers shall be 
held at any other time or in any other manner except in the discretion of 
the superintendent, and for the accommodation of teachers prevented by 
sickness or other unavoidable circumstances from attending at the 
regular public examination ; and any superintendent examining teachers 
at any other time than the regular public examination shall be entitled 
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to receive from each teacher applying for such examination the sum of 
fifty cents. 

Sec. 4. Whenever, upon personal examination of schools, the super- 
intendent of any town shall become satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that a teacher to whom a certificate has been granted, is incompetent to 
teach or govern his school properly, or setting an evil example before 
his school, the superintendent is hereby empowered in his discretion to 
revoke the certificate theretofore granted to such teacher by filing in the 
town clerk's office of such town a statement in writing of his having 
made such revocation and delivering a copy thereof to the prudential 
committee and also to the teacher whose certficate is so revoked; and 
every teacher's certificate that shall have been duly revoked pursuant to 
the provisions of this section, shall immediately, upon the filing of such 
revocation, become thereafter null and void and of no effect, and such 
teacher's contract with the school district shall become void therefrom, 
and it shall not be lawful for the prudential committee to pay such 
teacher for any services thereafter performed as teacher. 

Sec. 5. The division of the public money required by sec. 71 of 
chapter 20 of the compiled statutes to be made between the several 
school districts, in each town on the first day of March, annually, shall 
hereafter be made on the last Tuesday in March in each year. 

Sec. 6. That portion of the public money which is now by law 
required to be divided annually, to the respective districts in each town, 
in proportion to the number of their scholars between four and eighteen 
years of age, shall hereafter be divided to such districts in proportion to 
the average daily attendance of the scholars of such districts (who are 
between the ages of 4 and 20 years) upon the comn^on school in such 
districts during the preceding school year ; such average daily attendance 
to be ascertained from the record thereof to be kept in the registers of 
such schools as is prescribed in this act, by adding together the number 
of days of actual attendance of each legal scholar, as shown by the record, 
and dividing the sum, or aggregate attendance, by the number of days 
the school has been kept during the year, the quotient to be considered 
the average daily attendance required. 

Sec. 7. The secretary of the board of education is hereby required to 
prescribe blank forms for a school register, conveniently arranged for 
keeping a daily record of the attendance of children upon the schools 
and containing printed interrogatories addressed to teachers, and to 
district clerks, for the procurement of such statistical information as the 
board of education may seek to obtain in each year ; and in the month 
of January of each year, the secretary shall procure and furnish to the 
town clerk in each town in the state, a sufficient number of such registers 
to supply each district clerk in said district with one register for each 
school in his district for the ensuing school year. And it is hereby made 
the duty of each town clerk to receive such registers for his town, and 
immediately forward by mail to the secretary his receipt therefore ; and, on 
failure to receive such registers by the first day of February in each year, 
the town clerk shall immediately notify the secretary thereof, who shall 
supply the deficiency forthwith. And it is made the duty of each district 
clerk, during the first week in March annually, to procure of the tO¥m 
clerk a register for each school in his district, and be responsible for the 
safe-keeping thereof. 
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Sec. 8. It is hereby made the duty of every teacher of a common 
Bchool, before he commences his school, to procure from the clerk of the 
district in which he shall teach, a school register, and therein keep a true 
record of the daily attendance of each scholar who may attend such 
school, while under his instruction, in accordance with the form prescribed 
in such register, and at the close of his school shall enter in said register 
correct answers to all statistical enquiries therein addressed to teachers, 
and return such register to the district clerk previous to the receipt of 
his wages as such teacher. And it is hereby made the duty of each 
district clerk to comply with all the requirements made of him in the 
register or registers of his district, in reference to the statistics of his 
district, and make oath to the correctness of his returns before a justice 
of the peace of the county in which he resides, and file said register or 
registers in the office of the town clerk, on or before the 21st day of 
March in each year ; and no portion of the public money in any town 
shall be distributed to any district whose school register or registers shall 
not be properly filled out and filed in the town clerk's office, pursuant to 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. The time, not to exceed two days, actually spent by any teache^ 
of a common school in attendance upon the teacher's institute, held, 
pursuant to law, in the county in which such teacher shall be employed, 
during the time for which such teacher is engaged to teach such school, 
shall be considered as time lawfully expended by such teacher in the 
service of the district by which he is employed, and in the legitimate 
performance of his contract as teacher. 

Sec. 10. The chairman of the prudential committee of the various 
districts composing the Union district, shall together constitute the pru- 
dential committee of the Union district, and the member of the prudential 
committee of any school district first elected, shall be Considered the 
chairman thereof : Provided^ that whenever such Union district shall be 
formed of an even number of districts, there shall be added to said com- 
mittee one person, resident in such Union district, who shall be chosen 
amiiially at any legal meeting of said Union district duly warned for that 
purpose, and who shall hold his office for one year thereafter, and until 
another shall be chosen. 

Sec. 11. The Board of Education is hereby directed to select, or procure 
to be selected, a list of grammars, geographies, aiithmetics, readers, and 
spellers, to be used in the district schools in this State, limiting the text 
books in each of said branches to one or more, in their discretion. Such 
Selection shall be made previous to January first, a.d. 1859, and shall be 
published in all the newspapers in the State, in said month of January, a.d. 
1859, and also inserted in each school register. And said list of books, when 
thus made and published, shall become authoritative and binding upon 
the Board of Education, superintendents and teachers, until January 
first, A.D. 1864, and teachers and superintendents shall recommend for 
use in the district schools, as new books shall become necessary for 
instruction in the branches named, no other than books included in said 
list so established. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary of the Board of Education shall annually 
.prepare and print three thousand five hundred copies of his annual report, 
and have the same ready for distribution on the assemblage of the 
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legislature each year, and shall distribute the same as follows : one copy 
to each town superintendent ; one copy to each district clerk ; and one 
copy to each principal of a high school, union school or academy in the 
State ; the necessary copies for all, except members of the legislature, 
to be forwarded by the secretary to the various town clerks, and be by 
them distributed in the same manner in which the laws are distributed. 

Sec. 13. It is hereby made the duty of the trustees of all academies 
and grammar schools which have been incorporated by the legislature of 
the State of Vermont, to cause their principals to return to the Secretary 
of the Board of Education, on or before the first day of April in each 
year, true and correct answers to such statistical enquiries as may have 
been addressed to them by the Secretary in the month of January 
previous. 

Sec. 14. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Sso. 15. This act shall take effect from its passage, provided that the 
apportionment of the public money to the various school districts for the 
school year ending on the last day of March, a.d. 1859, shall be made 
on the last Tuesday of March, a.d. 1859, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law existing at the time of the passage of this act. 



naae, 



EDUCATIONAL CLASSES IN CONNECTION WITH LITERARY 

INSTITUTIONS. 

IT would now be late in the day to sing the praises of Literary Insti- 
tutions. Their great social importance, the excellence of their 
objects, and their very beneficial infiuence have been admitted by all 
who have paid the least attention to, and who possess the least interest 
in, the moral and intellectual progress of the people. 

Amongst the many branches of Literary Institutions none is more 
important, and none is unfortunately at present less developed than the 
system of educational classes. Where they are established they are 
chiefly devoted to the instruction of French, German, Mathematics, &c. 
Here the man who has perhaps had in early life neither the opportunity 
nor the means to acquire any of these most useful branches of education, 
will, for a trifling sum, and at a convenient hour, become initiated into 
all the intricate j)eculiarities and all the grotesque idioms of a foreign 
tongue ; or, he may be guided into that mighty field of glorious and 
profound truths which the study of mathematics presents. 

Charles Quint, when speaking of the great benefits the possession of 
another language bestows, said : " When I learn a new language, I gain 
a new soul." And to the person who has obtained only a reading know- 
ledge of French and German what glorious regions of noble literature 
are opened ; he may revel in the brilliant diction, in the florid verse of 
Comeille and of Racine ; he may laugh over the espieglerie of Moliere ; 
he may be fired by the soul-stirring " Biirschen Melodies" of the German 
War of Independence ; he may delight in the profound thought and easy 
measure of Schiller; he may wonder over the extraordinary genius of 
Goethe, whilst laughing at his conceit. It is true most of the works of 
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these authors are ably translated into English, but in the translation they 
loee half their originality ; the fault is not in the translation, but in the 
opposite leanings of the two languages. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer of this article to visit in 
early youth no small portion of the continent of Europe. 'Bor more than 
three years he was a resident in France and Germany. In Germany he 
had the happiness of becoming acquainted with circles to which the 
ordinary tourists have neither the time nor the opportunity to be intro* 
ced. Especially in Prussia was he struck with the knowledge of French, 
and often of Ibiglish, displayed by the middle and higher classes. On 
inqidiing the reason he was informed, that in Prussia the rule was, that 
every man should be a soldier, and that the nominal period of service was 
three years, but that every person who could equip himself, and afford 
to pay for his own maintenance, should, if able to pass an eiiamination, 
including a foreign language and mathematics, be permitted to retire at 
the end of one year. The consequence is, the middle classes in Prussia 
are the most educated of any European nation. Long may we continue 
to be free from such a form of education as this ; but whilst we do not 
copy the method, let us not forget the moral of the Prussian system ; let 
ns make each institute the medium of that education, which a military 
despotism forces upon Prussia ; and let us not forget, that if we are to 
maintain our proud position amongst the nations ; if our fleets are still 
to float proudly upon every sea ; if our children are to be noble, and 
virtuous, and good, we must impart to them the blessings of a good 
education. — The Institute, 



EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

General Examination of Training Schools. — Christmas, 1858. 

MALES.^THIRD YEAR, 

Latin Prose. — ( Three hours allowed Jor this Paper,) 

Translate into English : — 

" Quare. cum hoc commune sit potentise cupidorum cum iis, quos dixi, otiosis : 
alter! se aaipisci id posse arbitrantur, si opes magnas habeant : alteri, si contenti 
sint et suo, et parvo. In quo neutrorum omnino contemnenda sententia est : 
Bed, et facilior, et tutior, et minus aliis gravis et molesta vita est otiosorum ; 
fructuosior autem hominum generi, et ad claritatem amplitudinemque aptior 
eomm, qui se ad rem^ublicam et ad mannas res gerendas accommodaverunt. 
Quapropter et iis forsitan concedendum sit rempublicam non capessentibus, qui 
excellenti ingenio doctrinae sese dedidenint : et iis, qui aut valetudinis im- 
becillitate, aut aliqua graviore causa impediti, a republica recesserunt, cum ejus 
administrandse potestatem aliis laudemque concederent. Quibus autem talis 
nulla sit causa, si despicere se dicant ea, quaB plerique mirentur, imperia et 
magistratus ; iis non modo non laudi, verum etiam vitio dandum puto. 

Sect. II. — Parse the words (accidence and syntax) 

Potentise, se, suo, (in) quo, aliis, generi, aptior, concedendum, 
capessentibus, imbecultate, ejus, ea, iis, laudi. 

Sect. III. — 1. Give the rules for, and explain, the construction of— 

commune sit potentise cupidorum, 
si contenti sint et suo et parvo^ 
Aliqua graviore causa impediti, 
vitio dandum puto. 

2. Explain exactly why the subjunctive mood is used in the phrase et iisforsiian 
eoKCedendum sit} ana why in the word concederent^ and why in the word mirentur? 
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3. When the subjunctive is used in conditional phrases after «t; what is the 
difference in usage between the present and perfect tenses, and the imperfect 
and pluperfect tenses : and what is the difference in meaning between si followed 
by an indicative and by a subjunctive? 

Sect. IV. — Translate into English :— 

" In adeundis periculis consuetudo imitanda medicorum est, qui^ leviter 
sgrotantes leniter curant ; gravioribus autem morbis periculosas curationes et 
ancipites adhibre coguntur. Quare in tranquillo tempestatem adversam optare 
dementis est ; subvenire autem tempestati quavis ratione sapientis : eoque magis 
si plus adipiscare re explicata boni quam addubltata mali.' 

Sect.V. — 1. Give the first person singular of the present and perfect in- 
dicative, the infintive, and the supine of each of the following : — adeundis, 
imitanda, segrotantes, adhibere, coguntur, subvenire, adipiscare, offeramus, 
removendam, conflixisset, corruperunt. 

2. Decline throughout in the singular number consuetudo, ancipites, tem- 
pestatum, dementis, ratione, plus, gravioribus, quavis. 

3. Translate hocfacere debehas into English ; and explain the peculiarities of 
the Latin usage ; constructing examples to shew them. 

Sect. VI. — Give examples of ambiguities of language in English, which 
would not exist in the corres|)ondinp^ Latin phrases, or m any other language 
in which cases are formed by inflection. 



Latin Poetry. — ( Three hours allowed for this Paper,) 

Sect. I. — Translate into English : — 

'* Restitit, Eurydicenque suam, jam luce sub ipsa, 
Immemor, heu, victusque animi respexit. Ibi omnis 
Effusus labor, atque immitis rupta tyranni 
Feed era, terque fra^or stagnis auditus Avernis. 
Ilia ; * Quis et me, mquit, miseram, et te perdidit, Orpheu ? 
Quis tantus furor? en iterum crudelia retro 
Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina somnus. 
Jamque vale. Feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
Invalidasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas ! * 
Dixit, et ex oculis subito, ceu fumus in auras 
Commixtus tenues, fugit diversa ; neque ilium 
Presantem necquicquam umbras, et multa volentem 
Dicere, praeterea vidit ; nee portitor Orci 
Amplius objectam passus transire paludem." 

Sect. II. — Parse (accidence and syntax) : — 

**Eurydicen, animi, stagnis, miseram, tua, fugit, prensantem, 
objectam, passus." 

Sect. III.— Translate into English : — 

" Nonne vides, quum prsecipiti certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruunt que effusi carcere currus ; 
Quum spes arrectae juvenum, exultantiaque haurit 
Corda pavor pulsans : illi instant verbere torto, 
Et proni dant lora ; volat vi fervidus axis ; 
Jamque humiles, jamque elati sublime videntur 
Aera per vacuum fern, atque assurgere in auras ; 
Nee mora, nee requies; at fulvae nimbus arense 
Tollitur ; humescunt spumis flatuque sequentum : 
Tantus amor laudum, tanise est victoria curse. 
Primus Erichthonius curras et quatuor ausus 
Jungere equos, rapidus que rotis insistere victor. 
Frena Pelethronii Lapithae gyrosque dedere 
Impositi dorso, atque equitem docuere sub armis 
Insultare solo, et gressus glomerare superbos." 
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Sect. IV. — 1. Decline in the plural only: carcere, curras, verbere, axis, 
requies^ laudum.. dorso, equitem, solo. 

2- Give the nrst person singular of the present indicative, and perfect in- 
dicative, and the supine of natantia, corripuere, eifusi, arrectse, haunt, instant, 
elati, ferri, assurgere, tollitur, humescunt, ausus, insistere. 

3. Scan the first three lines of the first passage, and give the rules for the 
quantity of every syllable in them whose quantity can be determined by rule. 

Sect. V.— 1. Give a short account of the ancient writers of Epic poems. 

2. Explain the allusions in the foregoing extracts from Virgil. What else do 
you know of Orpheus? 

3. Who was Virgil's patron ? Can you quote any passage from the Georgics 
which alludes to contemporary persons or events ? 

Sect. VI. — What advantages^ in his practical work, ought a teacher in schools 
for the poor to derive from having studied the Georg^cs in a Normal College ? 



Latin Translation. — {Three hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Translate into Latin : — 

" It happens, I know not how, that we perceive a fault in others more easily 
than in ourselves ; and therefore, in education, those persons are very easily 
improved, whose faults the masters can imitate for the sake of correcting them. 
And it is not an injudicious plan, when we have to choose in matters doubiCul, 
to call in wise or experienced persons, and enquire of them what they approve 
in different kinds of duty. In this case we must consider not only what each 
one says, but what he thinks , and moreover, why he thinks so. For as painters, 
and those who make statues, and even poets, severally wish their works to be 
criticised by the public, that any fault, pointed out by a large number of persons, 
may be corrected; and, as they discuss among themselves, and with others, 
what defects can be found ; so we ought to do, leave undone, alter and correct 
many things (in our conduct) according to the judgment of others." 



MISSIONARIES' WIVES. 



Whatever good had been accomplished at Mbua, the Missionaries had yet to 
feel that the old established evils of Fiji were not to be easily destroyed in this 
their stronghold. The Mbutoni tribes are rovers, spending much of their lives 
on the sea, and owning the dominion of Mbua. After a longer absence than 
usual they had lately returned, bringing a large offering to the king of Fijian 
property — the fruits of their buccaneering. To entertain such profitable guests 
in good style, human victims must be obtained, and two youths were accordingly 
entrapped and killed. But the honour of Mbua must be maintained, and in 
this honour, one man in particular felt that his own was involved. 

This was no other than Ngavindi the chief of the fishermen, and official 
purveyor of material for cannibal feasts. Ngavindi had held a good deal of 
mtercourse with the Missionaries, and seemed to allow the truth of their 
teaching ; but now they were both away at the District Meeting at Mbua, and 
the Mbutoni guests had already been some weeks at Mbua without beine 
honoured with the customary banquet. So Ngavindi summoned his people and 
pnests, and got several canoes afloat. " We shall lose," said he, *^ our renown. 
We shall not be dreaded or fed : we have provided no food for the visitors : we 
must go to it in earnest. We will seek for enemies to Mbua. If we cannot 
catch any enemies we will kill some who are friendly ; and if we cannot get 
either ftiends or enemies, some of ourselves must be strangled, otherwise, we 
shall be disgraced for not doing what is our special work. Others are pro- 
curing : we must have some human beings." The priest promised success, and 
was threatened in case of failure. The expedition started and brought up 
their canoes, with the ends covered with green leaves, under some mangrove 
bushes; and there the wretches waited for any hapless oeings that might come 
near. Presently, a company of women was seen approaching the sea. The 
attack was made, and fourteen of the. poor creatures were seized; one man, 
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who was with them, heing killed on the spot. The news of the capture reached 
Mbua the day before the canoes, and sreat was the rejoicing. The place was 
all excitement, and the people flocked together to greet the approacning fleet 
of death. The report soon crossed over to Viwa, and reached the Mission- 
house. — " Fourteen women^ are to be brought to Mbua to-morrow, to be killed 
and cooked for the Mbutoni people." Mrs. Calvert and Mrs. Lytn were alone 
with the children : their husbands were many miles away on another island. 
The thought of the horrid fate that awaited the poor captives roused the pity of 
those two lone women. But what could be done ? Every moment was precious. 
Amidst such fiendish excitement it would be a desperate thing for any one to 
venture into Mbua for the purpose of thwarting the blood-thirsty people. Those 
two noble women determined to go. A canoe was procured; and as they went 
polling over the flat, they heard with trembling, the wild din of the cannibals 
grow louder as they approached. The death-drum sounded terrible, and 
muskets were fired in triumph. ^ Then as they came nearer, shriek after shriek 
pierced through every other noise, and told that the murder was begun. Fear 
gave way to impatience at that wild warning, and the Englishwomen's voice 
urged the labouring boatmen to make better speed. They reached the beach, 
and were met by a lotu Chief,^ who dared to join them, saying, '* Make haste ! 
some are dead, but some are alive I " Surrounded by an unseen Guard, which 
none might break through, the women of God passed among the blood-maddened 
cannibals unhurt. They pressed forward to the house of the old king, Tanoa, 
the entrance to which was strictly forbidden to all women. It was no time for 
ceremony now. With a whale's tooth in each hand, and still accompanied by 
the Christian Chief, they thrust themsel ves into the g^im presence of the king, 
and prayed their prayer of mercy. The old man was startled at the audacity 
of the intruders. His hearing was dull, and they raised their voices higher to 

Slead for their dark sisters' lives. The king said, ** Those who are dead are 
ead; but those who are still alive shall live only." At that word, a man ran 
to Ngavindi to stop his butchery, and returned to say that five still lived ; the 
rest of the fourteen were killed. But the messengers of pity could not leave 
their work unfinished. They went to the house of the murderer, and found 
him sitting instate, in full dress, but evidently very uncomfortable. He winced 
under the sharp rebuke of the Missionaries' wives, and muttered something 
about his frienallness to the lotu. Even in cannibal Mbua, all did not consent 
to the deed of darkness. Thakombau's chief wife, and Ngavindi's wife, had 
already secured the life and liberty of two of the victims ; and when Mrs. 
Calvert and Mrs. Lyth left, there were others who blessed them for their work 
of love. What the doing of it cost those intrepid hearts none may know • but 
their deed stands in record above all praise. "They have their reward." — 
Fiji and the Fijians, 



St. Thomas, Charterhouse, and Golden Lane Schools.— The 
annual report of these peculiarly interesting schools has been forwarded to us. 
The " Balance Sheet," from September 1st, 1857, to September, 1858, shows the 
receipts to have been £2,035 2s. 3f d. ; the disbursements appear to have absorbed 
the whole of this large sum, which we doubt not has been judiciously expended. 
From the report we find that the total number of scholars attending these schools 
is 3,141, educated at an annual cost of £2,000. Although spacious school 
buildings have been erected at a cost of £19,000, the accommodation is not found 
to be sufiicient for the increasing number of scholars, and for the improved 
method of education which has been introduced. In order to meet this de- 
ficiency, a friend who is deeply interested in the cause of education, and who 
is anxious for a further development of these schools, has given £500 towards 
purchasing a site, upon which it is proposed to erect an additional wing to the 
Goswell Street Building. This will render the schools complete in every respect, 
without increasing the annual expenditure. The estimated cost of this builaing, 
exclusive of site, is £1,000. The treasurer congratulates the subscribers upon 
the success which has crowned their efforts to furnish the children of this poor 
district with a good education ; and he has perfect confidence that we shall 
continue to support him in carrying on the work to the highest state of efficiency. 
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$miiwz and ^oti^a o| ^tfolis. 

History of the British Empire, By W. F. Collieb, B.A. London : 
T. Nelson & Sonp. 1859. (CI. 12mo., pp. 344.) 

As an epitome of the History of the British Empire, Mr. Collier's 
book is at the present, unrivalled. Of course, it is impossible to say 
what a day may bring forth with reference to school books ; the best 
work of its kind on any given subject may be soon eclipsed by a new 
rival, but, we repeat it — at the present time, Mr. Collier's book is 
unrivalled as a School History of the British Empire. The arrangement 
is admirable, the composition good, and the number of facts narrated, 
enormous. A better book of its kind it would be no easy task to 
produce. 

Beeton^s Dictionary of Universal Information. First 6 Parts, (A to Ben.). 
London : S. O. Beeton. Demy 8vo., pp. 192. 

We need no apology necessary for a work so useful, and so wondet* 
fully cheap, as this. There is, we admit, much in that urged by the 
publishers. " For many years past there has been no attempt to produce 
for the immense body of the public, low-priced, but, at the same time, 
thoroughly correct and trustworthy EncyclopaBdias. Those which at 
present exist, in course of publication, or in a completed form, are either 
far too high in price, too bulky in size, or too slow in growth, to be 
adapted for general use." 

The work is designed to " supply all classes, for an outlay of 3d. a 
month, with a hook of universal reference for all information connected 
with Geography, Ancient and Modem History, Biography, Mythology, 
Biblical Knowledge, Chronology, and the Pronunciation of Proper Names, 
comprising a complete and perfect account of every known place in the 
world, of every remarkable event that has ever occurred, of every indi- 
vidual of note, living or dead, of the gods of the Ancients, of the places 
and persons mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, and of the progress of 
the world &om the creation down to the present time" 

We shall refer to this Dictionary again. 

Handy Books on the Law, By James Walter Smith, Esq., L.L.D., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London : Effingham Wilson, 
1859. Limp cloth, 12mo., pp. 84. 

1. Handy Book on the Law of Bills, Cheques, Notes, and I, O. U^s, (12th 
thousand) revised and corrected.) 

2. Handy Book on the Lata of Private Trading Partnership. (3rd thou- 
sand.) 

It is a favorite saying with many — especially gentlemen of the long 
robe — ^that a man who is his own counsel has a fool for his client. Many 
are fond of " laying down the law " who have never " taken it up " as a 
profession, or even made it a favorite study. A " little knowledge " in 
law, or in physic, is too often " a dangerous thing." But it is, perhaps, 
even more dangerous to be ignorant of " common things " in law, than 
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to have a " little knowledge" of them. It is astonishing how little those 
engaged in education know of practical business. How many a teacher 
of limited means has been duped by bubble companies of limited liability, 
conducted by schemers of unlimited audacity ? and how often has the 
simplicity of an honest person, with regard to the real nature of Bills, 
Cheques, Notes, and I.O.U.'s, proved a temptation too strong for the 
duplicity of knaves ? Such " handy books " as those of Mr. Smith f 
should be in the hands of every one who is in any way engaged, or likely f 
to be engaged, in business transactions. The investment of a shilling j: 
may be the means of preventing an expensive law-suit, and also much ji 
trouble and anxiety. k 

Chamber is Encyclopcedia, A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for 
the People. On the basis of the latest edition of the German " Con- 
versations Lexicon," &c. London & Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambers. 
No. 1, royal 8vo., pp. 16. 

One hundred and thirty years ago, (that is to say in the year 1728) the -~ 
natives (of Great Britain and Ireland) were astonished by the publication [^ 
of " Chambers's Cyclopoedia." It was, we believe, the first work of its 
kind ever published in the English language. The fifth edition was 
published in 1746 ; this shows how highly the work was appreciated. 
It would be neither difficult nor uninteresting to notice the progress of 
cyclopoedia literature, from the publication of Chambers to the present 
time. But we must forbear. The sheet before us brought Ephraim 
Chambers and his famous work to our mind. We cannot help thinking 
how he would stare to see the Chambers's Encyclopcedia of the present 
day ! Ephraim was a north-countrjrman ; he was a native of Kendal. 
He did good in his generation : peace to his manes ! Could he rise from f 
his grave in consciousness, he would be obliged to confess that Messrs. I 
W. & R. Chambers have been " further north " than himself, in addition 
to the advantage of publishing a hundred and thirty years later. They 
have begun to publish an Encyclopcedia, which, as regards excellence 
and cheapness, will, we think, be for some years unrivalled. 

The Penny Post, An illustrated magazine for all readers. No. 100 : 
April, 1859. London: J. H. & J. Parker.' 

This number contains " A work for Lent and Easter," " Things after 
death," " Bell-ringing," " Penitentiaries and Sisterhoods." The allegory 
"Footprints in the Wilderness," and "Bedpai the Philosopher" are 
continued. Under the heads " Church News " and " The Editor's Box," 
much interesting and instructive intelligence is given, and the " Queries" 
raise the expectation, which, no doubt, will be realized, that the May 
number will well sustain the character of its predecessors. We hope 
next month to be able to notice the last four complete volumes of this 
well-conducted Church periodical. 

Harry Hawkins's H, Booh ; showing how he learned to aspirate his H's. 
London : Griffith and Farren. 

A cleverly compiled little book for children. It is amusing as well as 
useful. The only objection which can be urged against it is, that Aimt 
Hannah has ventured to decide where " Doctors disagree," — that is to 
say, she has aspirated H's which some philologists contend should be 
silent, and she has silenced some which are generally aspirated. 
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The Village Lesson-Book for Girls. By Mabtin Doyle. London : 
Qroombridge and Sons, 1859. Limp cloth 18mo., pp. 87. 
This is just the sort of book for the purpose for which it is intended. 

It is simple, interesting, instructive, practical, and cheap. 

. The Beginner's Algebra : containing nearly 1200 examples by John 
Reynolds, L.C.P, London: Groombridge& Sons, 1859. Cl.,pp. 125. 

Compiling a beginner's book is not such an easy matter as many are 
Apt to imagine. Those thoroughly up in any particular subject are prone 
to take for granted that something of it must be kno^vn by everybody. 
They do not stop to inquire by what process that something is acquired, 
bence teachers who are anxious to adopt the best inductive methods are 
often at a loss for good text-books for pupils. With reference to Algebra, 
this loss will no longer be experienced. Mr. Reynolds has made no 
needless addition to school text-books. By the aid of his little book, 
pupils may readily acquire a thorough ground-work in A Igebra, and be 
enabled to solve a simple equation without difficulty. The work merits 
extensive patronage by the profession. 

Stories and Pictures. By the author of " Chickseed without Chickwee<l.*^ 
London : Darton & Co. 

What a contrast is there between the good toy-books of the present 
day, and those of the time when living grandmas and grandpas were 
children ! The progress of pictorial art has not been confined to works 
designed for the pleasure and instruction of " children of a larger growth." 
The great educational movement of the age, and healthy competition of 
publishers who cater especially for the entertainment and instruction of 
childhood, have effected a most gratifying revolution in the productions 
of juvenile libraries. Of this, the little book before us affords a striking 
example. It contains sixteen beautiful plates, " printed in oil colours by 
Collins, from designs by Melville." Eight of these represent "Our 
Children." There is the " Soldier's Child," the " Labourer's Child," 
the " Shepherd's Child," the " Fisherman's ChUd," the " Miller's Child," 
the " Mechanic's Child," the " Gipsey's Child," and the " Squire's Child," 
each characteristically pourtrayed. The remaining portion of the book 
is devoted to " Our favorite Birds : "—the " Cuckoo," the " Thrush," the 
" Bullfinch," the " Blackbird," the « Swallow," the *' Robin," the " Gold- 
finch," and the "Chaffinch." Meritorious as these ^^ Pictures** are in 
design and execution, we hardly know whether the preponderance of 
praise should be bestowed on them, or on the well written and well 
printed ^^ Stories** which accompany them. 

The Nature- Printed British Sea-Weeds. — ^The descriptions by William Q. 
Johnstone, F.B.S, Ed., and A. Croall, A.B.S. Ed. London: Bradbury 
and Evans 1859. (Vol. I. cl. med. 8vo.) 

This is the first of a series of four volumes in which the now familiar 
process of nature-printing is applied for the first time to the illustra- 
tioii of British Algae. The present volume is the first of the two on the 
EhodospermetB, or " Red sea- weeds ; " the third volume is to treat on the 
Melanospermea, or "Olive sea- weeds ; " the fourth on the Cholorospermea^ 
or^ '* Green sea- weeds." The publishers announce that " This work will 
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be made to form a complete History of the British sea- weeds. The method 
adopted for the production of the plates proves to be admirably adapted 
for the representation of the majority of these interesting and beautiful 
plants, of which about 220 species will thus admit of being figured, with 
a degree of faithfulness in detail only attainable by this process ; and, as 
these will be printed in their natural colours, the most minute accuracy 
will be secured. The species thus figured will be further illustrated by 
means of magnified drawings of the parts of fructification; similar 
drawings will also be given of those species which are not found suitable 
for being Nature-Printed. The entire family will by these means be 
adequately represented. The text will be made as popular as is possible 
without the sacrifice of scientific accuracy, and will comprise, in addition 
to a complete history of each species, a carefully prepared synoptical 
table of the orders and genera, and a systematical synopsis of the species. 
The latter half of the concluding volume will be devoted to a general 
view of the structure and uses of the sea- weed family, and a sketch of 
their classification, and distribution ; together with, ample and intelligible 
instructions for their cultivation, for their preservation in the herbarium, 
and for their preparation as objects for the microscope. A glossary of 
the technical terms used in the work will also be given. We have seen 
many of true Nature's prints : we can testify to their truth and beauty. 

It cannot be questioned that, " To the lovers of sea- weeds and students 
in Algology, this work will afford welcome aid by its nature-like 
illustrations; and whilst the beautiful forms of the plants and their 
pleasing colours will render these volumes a series of choice picture 
books for the drawing-room table, they will, at the same time, form 
standard works of reference in the important department of British 
Botany to which they are devoted." 

The price appears to us to be the only objection which can be urged against 
this beautiful work. To us it may be cheap enough, but two guineas per 
volume is what our friends on " 't other side th' Atlantic *' would call " a 

To some of our readers who are real *' lovers of sea- weeds," but who are 
not over rich, it may be some consolation to know that the volumes will 
be published at intervals of three months, commencing from the 31st of 
May instant, it may be well to mention that specimens of rare sea- weeds, 
or information respecting the habitats, characters, aud geographical 
distribution of the species, will be thankfully received, and duly acknow- 
ledged, by W. G. Johnstone Esq. 4, Milan Terrace, Batter sea, Surrey, and 
Alexander Croall, Esq. 77, Castle Street, Montrose, N,B. 

The First Book of Geography, specially adapted as a text-book for 
beginners at home or at school, and as a guide to the young teacher. 
By Hugo Reid. London : Grifiith and Farren. Stiff paper covers, 
18mo., pp. 99. 

We are glad that another edition of this useful first book has been 
called for. From a note by the publishers we find, that in consequence 
of the absence of the author from England, this edition has been care- 
fully gone through by a gentleman, competent to the task, who has made 
the necessary alterations required since the publication of the second 
edition. 
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I. The Difficulties of the Education question, A paper by the Rev. Canon 
Richson, M.A., President of the Manchester Statistical Society, 
Honorary Member of the Association. London : Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. (Edinburgh: Thomas Constable, & Co.) 1859. 

n. On the Progress of Society in England as affected by the advancement 
of National Education. A paper by J. D. Morell M. A., one of 
H. M's. Inspectors of Schools. Edinburgh : Constable & Co, 

in. Three Letters on Education, By S. A. Pears, D.D, Head Master 

of Repton School. London : Hatchard & Co. 

We beg to call attention to these works and regret that our notice of 
them must stand over till next month. 



NOTICES OF MUSIC. 

The Congregational Hymn and Tune Book. By the Rev. R. R. Chopb, 
B.A., Sherborne, Dorset. 

Wb thought in our March number we noticed a work of a somewhat 
similar character to this, which in point of cheapness would, for some 
time, be unequalled. We were wrong, the Congregational Hymn and 
Tune Book is beyond all doubt the cheapest work of the kind ever 
published in this country. The selection of tunes is not of so hetero- 
geneous a nature as that of other cheap compilations. The same remark 
applies also to the words. It is emphatically a Church Hymn and 
Tune Book. We have here one hundred and six hymns — some of them 
having thirty lines. Each hymn is set to a, really good Church tune, 
well -arranged, and beautifuly printed, and the price is — sixpence ! The 
book would be a cheap one at half-a- crown. 

Stah at Mater: as sung by Sig. Mario. Impromptu for the Pianoforte, 
introducing Rossini's Air, '* Cujus Animam." By R. Andrews. 
London: Joseph Williams. 

Mr. R. Andrews is a thorough musician, and were he not as well known 
as he is, this impromptu would suffice to establish his credit with the 
musical world. 

Dance Music : Quadrilles, Mariotfs New Scotch Quadrille, London : 
Brewer & Co. 

Scotch airs are well adapted to dance music, and in the Quadrille 
before us Mr. Marriott has shown considerable taste in the arrangement 
of " Argyle is my name," " The Shepherd's Wife," (No. 1) " I Love my 
Love in secret," (No. 2) " She's fair and fanse," " Pebrock of Donnil 
Dhu," (No. 3) " Blue Bells of Scotland," (No. 4) " The Boatie Rows," 
** I wish I were where Gowdie runs," and " Willie brewed a peck o' 
maut," (No. 5). This morceau is very beautiful, illustrated by a view of 
" Dundee, from the opposite side of the Tay." Messrs. Hanhart have 
done that clever illustration designer, Mr. J, Brandard, ample justice. 
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Tloo Fantasies for the Pianoforte. No. 1, M^me — Old Hundteth. No. 
2, Theme — Martin Luther's Hymn. By G. W. Rohneb. London : 
Joseph Williams. 

If Martin Luther was not the Composer of the "Old Hundreth," 
who was ? What reason is there for calling a certain well known tune, 
"Luther's Hymn?" Did he compose the music, or did he write the 
words, of which the English " Great God what do I see and hear !" is 
a translation ? These are questions which we believe have not yet been 
satisfactorily answered. The German origin of both the tunes is pretty 
generally admitted, but certain it is that no two sacred tunes ascribed 
any one composer are so much admired in England. The joyous 
sublimity of the Old Hundreth — or as it is sometimes called, Savoy, has 
for centuries charmed the most eminent musicians, and fascinated 
thousands who neither had genuine taste for music or love for Psalmody. 
The solemn grandeur of Luther's Hymn is not perhaps as fully 
appreciated as it ought to be. But as a rule, joyous strains, in sacred 
music, are preferred to solemn strains. The Composer of the Fantasies 
which we have now the pleasure to notice may claim — if we may judge 
by his patronymic —Luther's country for his fatherland. Be this as it 
may, he has evidenced the most lively enthusiasm in productions. He 
seems to have caught the very spirit of the tunes which he has made his 
themes, and of course the result is that his Fantasies are beautiful. 
The Winter Quadrilles composed by C. H. R. Markiott. London: 
B. Williams. This is a brilliant performance, with a glittering illus- 
tration by Mr. T. Packer. The lovers of good quadrilles will not wait for 
winter, to enjoy the pleasure which Mr. Mabbiot has so successfully 
provided for them. By the winter, these quadrilles, if they meet with the 
patronage they merit; will be well known, and liked wherever they are 
known. 

Valses, I. The Pet of the Family, Waltzes Facile. By Alfbed 
Mullen. London: B. Williams. 

II. Les Jolis Oiseaux, By C. H. R. Mabbiott. London : B. Williams. 

III. The Fredrica Valses, By C. H. R. Mabbiott. London : Brewer 
and Co. 

These are all beautifully composed, splendidly illustrated, and in every 
way admirably adapted to adorn a dance album, or to please the votaries 
of the valse. 
Schottische, — The Bridal Schottische, By H. P. Gobge. London: 

Brewer & Co. 

Polka, — The Royal Persian Polka, By C. H. Mabbiott. London : 
B. Williams. 

March, — The Coldstream Band March, By Stephen Qloveb. London : 
Brewer & Co. 

Song, — When shall we meet again? sung by Miss Louisa Vinning. 
Written by B. S. Montgomeby: composed by G. A. Macfabben. 
London : Joseph Williams, 

We cannot do more this month than briefly call attention to these 
morceaux : each is excellent of its kind. The Polka and the March are 
splendidly illustrated ; that of the Polka especially has all the magnifi- 
cence of eastern luxury. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Literary and Educational Year Book. Kent and Co. 

The Exiles of the Cehenna. J. H. and J. Parker. 

Book-keepine by Double and Single Entry. Constable and Co. 

Phases and Fallacies of Society as it is. Piper, Stevenson, and Spence. 

The Younff Debater. Houlston and Wright. 

The Gospel in the Life of Gideon. Wertneim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 

Anglo-English Bible Expositor Judd and Glass. 

The Companion for Youth. (7 Nos. of Vol. 1.) W. Kent and Co. 

The Family Economist. Houlston and Wriffht. 

Reflections on the Anniversary of a Coup' d etet, and Letter addressed to M. 

le Comte de Chambord. G. J. Stevenson. 
National Society's Monthly Paper. National Society. 
The Penny Post. (4 Vols, of New Series.) J. H. and J. Parker. 
The Family Treasury of Sabbath Reading. (Parts III. & IV.) Nelson & Sons. 
The Bible Reader's Journal. (Nos. 1, 2 & 3.) W. Hughes. 
The Town Garden. Groombridge & Sons. 
Lectures on the Historv of England. Longman and Co. 
Illustrated Family Bible. (No. 1.) John Cassell. 
Hree Specimens of School Registers. Constable and Co. 
A New Dictionary of Quotations. J. F. Shaw. 
History of the Transmission of Popular Books. Jacksona and Walford. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONENTS. 

Music. — ^Bonnie Dtwdeb. — (A. W.) "Westrop's Pl^tty Airs for Little 
Fingers," No. 1046, Musical Bouquet. Gems of Scotjland. — " Auld Lang 
Syne." (Anwie.) — 28. 6d. We cannot answer your second inquiry. " 'Tis 
Lovely Mat."— (S. R.) 2 6d. 

Books. — Arithmetic. — (J. P.) Colenso. To your third and fourth — ^No. 
DiCTioNABT. — (F.W.) Richardson or Webster. Fbench Dictionary.—. 
(M. M.) Contanseau's, published by Longmans. Memost Lessons. — 
(F.W.) 4d. 



THE MAY MEETINGS, 1859. 

Monday, 2nd. — Voluntary School, Soiree, in Freemason's Hall, at 6 p.m. 
Tuesday, 3rd. — Sunda\ School Union, Sermon^ by Rev. J. F. Sergeant, at St 

Botolph's Church, Aldersgate, at 7 p.m. 
Wednesday, 4th.— Colonial Church and School Society, Meeting, at St. James's 

Hall. Marquis of Cholmondely^ Chairman ; 6. 30. p.m. 
Thursday, 5th. — Sunday School Union, Meeting, at Exeter Hall. Hon. A 

Kinnaird, Chairman ; 6 p.m. 
Friday, 6th. — Governesses Benevolent Institution, Meeting, Hanover Square 

Rooms. Earl of Harrowby, Chairman ; 12 a.m. 
Monday, 9th. — British and Foreign School Society, Meeting, Institution, 

Borough Road. Lord John Russell, Chairman ; 12 a.m. Ragged School 

Union, Meeting, at Exeter Hall. Earl of Shaftesbury, Chairman ; 2 p.m. 
Tuesday, 10th.— Orphan Working School, Meeting, Institution, Haverstock 

Hill. R. Hanbury, Esq., Chairman; 11 a.m. Governesses Benevolent 

Institution, Dinner, St. James's Hall. Viscount Ingestre, President ; 6. 30.p, m. 
Saturday, 14th.— New College, Meeting, New College, Upper Finchley Road ; 

6 p.m. 
Sunday, 15th. — Church of England Sunday School Institute, Sermon, by the 

Bishop of Carlisle, Percy Chapel, Charlotte Street, Fiizroy Square, 11 a.m. 



1G8 PAKLIAMENT, EDUCATION, KTC. 

PARLIAMENT AND EDUCATION. 

House of Commons, Monday, April 4th. — Petitions against the Local Assess- 
ments Exemption Abolition Bill were presented by Mr. Cayley, from officers 
and members of Middlesborough Mechanics' Institute; by Lieutenant-Colonel 
KiNGScoTH, from ilie subscribers, fViends, and supporters of public charities in 
the parish of St. George, Gloucestershire; by H. G. Langton, from the 
guardians of the Bristol Asylum for Poor Orphan Girls ; by Mr Clay, from 
Uie Managees of St. John's National Schools, Hull (for exemption) ; by Mr. 
G. Rebow, from the schools in Lion-walk, Colchester; by Mr. Powell, from 
the clergy and managers of the Church of England Schools at Wigan ; Petitions 
were also presented m reference to the Endowed Schools Bill, &c. 

April 11th. — Endowed Schools (No. 2) Bill — On the order for the second 
reading of this Bill, Mr. Dillwyn presented a large number of Petitions in 
favour of this Bill, and proceeded to say that he did not intend to press it 
during the present session. He merely wished to say with reference to the 
many attacks which had been made on the Bill in the papers and at public 
meetings, to the effect that it was an aggression on the Church of England, that, 
in point of fact, it was the church which had, in the first instance, assumed the 
aggressive towards the Dissenters. The action of the latter was merely defensive, 
and, as it was understood that the aggressive action of the Church was to be 
persisted in, it was necessary that some legislative measure should be interposed 
to prevent. The order was then discharged, and the Bill withdrawn. 

"The Ibish National Boabd Schools. — ^An important Return, 
moved for by Mr. Monsell, has just been issued. It shows the extent to which 
the Romanists have availed themselevs of the funds voted for national education. 
In three provinces of the kingdom the national schools are practically exclusive 
Roman Catholics actually receive four-fifths of the annual grant of £220,000. 
Even in Ulster, the Roman Catholic pupils exceed Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian denominations by 30,000. There are 7,403 Roman Uatholic teachers of 
national schools, and they receive £114.139 12s. In the Roman Catholic schools 
the clerical managers are 1,073, while tne lay patrons are only 204. These facts 
show that there is little mixed education in the national schools — that they are 
almost exclusively Romish, and superintended by Romish priests. Yet the Ultra- 
montanists are demanding separate grants for collegiate and school purposes. — 
Londonderry Sentinel. 

EXERCICES POUR LES ELEVES DES ECOLES. 

Vers a apprendre par cceur. 

LA CREATION. 

Ecoutez, J6hova s'61ance 

Du sein de son 6ternit6. 
Le chaos endormi s*6veille en sa presence, 
Sa vertu le f^ccnde et sa toute-puissance 

Repose sur I'immensit^. 

Dieu dit, et le jour fut ; Dieu dit et les 6toiles 
De la nuit 6temelle 6claircirentles voiles. 

Tous les 616ments divers, 

A sa voix se s6par^rent ; 

Les eaux soudam s'^coul^rent 

Dans le lit creus6 des mers ; 

Les montagnes s'^lev^rent. 

Et les aquilons voldrent 

Dans les libres champs des airs. 
Sept fois de J6hova la parole f^conde 

Se fit entendre au monde, 
Et sept fois le n^ant k sa voix r^pondit ; 
Et Dieu dit : faisons 1* homme k ma vivante image. 
II dit, I'homme naquit : a ce dernier ouvrage, 
Le Verbe cr6ateur s'arrcte et s'applaudit. 

Lamartine. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxroBD, April 12. — The Rev. Qeorge Rawlinson, M.A., late Fellow 
•ad Tutor of Exeter College, has been appointed one of the Classical Examiners 
for the current ye&v under the Council of Military Education. 

The Rev. Frederick Meyrick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Triaity College, has 
been appointed one of Her Majesty's Assistant Inspectors of Schools. 

The University have decreed, in a convocation held on the 31 st of March 
last, to appoint a teacher of Hindoostani^ for a period of five years, at a salary 
of £150 a year, together with the privilege of receiving a fee of £3 or £5 a 
term from each pupil, according to the extent of his attendance at the lectures, 
in a convocation to be held on Thursday, the 30th of June next, at two o'clock, 
a teacher of Hindoostani will be elected. Candidates are required to send in 
their testimonials to the registrar of the University on or before Saturday, the. 
IStfa of June next. 

Oxford, April 16. — In a congregation holden the following degprees were 
conferred : —Masters of Arts : Sidney Joyce, William Henry Cleaver, students, 
Christ Church College; Rev. John Morgan, John Inglis William^ Jesus 
College ; Rev. Charles William Parker, Rev. Henry Atkinson Gibson, Wadham 
College ; Charles Granville Clarke, scholar, Worcester College. Bachelors of 
Arts : William Edward Paige, Merton College ; Henry Herbert Meade King, 
Pembroke College j Isaac George Packer, Worcester College. 

At the same time, the Rev. George Henry Connor, M.A., Trinity CollegOi, 
Dublin, was admitted ad eundum. 

Dr. Johnson's Scholarships. — Mr. David Thomas, B.A., Scholar of Jesus 
College, was this afternoon elected to the Mathematical Scholarship ; and Mr. 
Josepn Mason Austen, B. A., of Brazennose College, was elected to the Theo- 
logical Scholarship on the above foundation. 

Oxford, March 29.— The Appointment of High Steward.— The Chancellor 
of this University, the Earl uf Derby, with whom the appointment rests, has 
appointed the Earl of Carnarvon to the office of High Steward, vacant by the 
death of the Earl of Devon. The Earl of Carnarvon gained a first class in 
classics in Michaelmas Term, 1852. 

Magdalen Hall. — On March Slst, Mr Thomas Kelly Cheyne was 
elected to an open scholarship of the value of £87 per annum, and at the same, 
Mr. John Carter was elected exhibitioner. 

Meeton College. — ^There will be an election to one fellowship in 
this college, on Wednesday, June 15. 

Cambbidqe. — On April 2nd, Mr. John Peile, scholar of Christ's 
College, was elected to the vacant Craven scholarship. 

Mr. Richard Cleverhouse Jebb, of Trinity College, was elected Person 
scholar. 

Cambridge, March 31. — At a Congregation this day the following degrees 
were conferred:— Master of Law: T. W. Green, Trinity Hall. Bachelor of 
Law : James Beaumont Bolton, Clare Hall. Masters of Arts : R. C. Swan, St. 
John's College; W. E. Littlewood, Pembroke College; Henry Laying, Sidney 
College. Bachelors of Arts : George Manley Buckle, King's College ; Walter 
Ellis, William Herbert Evans, John Wycliffe Gedge. William Hudson, Hugh 
Wm. Johnston, John Kerr, Thomas Frederick Kirb^, Henry James Matthew, 
Alfred Wm. Rowe, and Henry John Turner, Trinity College; Humphrey 
Noble. St. John's College; Herbert Clementi Smith, St John's College; 
Adolphus Wm. Ward, St. Peter's College; John Stockham Giles, Corpus 
College ; John Langhorne, Christ's College. 

I The Rev. Frederick Henry Gray, of Lincoln College, Oxford, was ad- 
mitted cut eundem, 

Cambridge, April 12. — ^The Vice-Chancellor has informed the members of 
the Senate that he has appointed Professor Owen, F.R.S., to the office of Sir 
Robert Reade's Lecturer for the ensuing year. 

- The Bumey Prize has been adjudged to Edward Ernest Bowen, B.A., scholar 
of Trinity College. 
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Classical Tripos, 1859. — First Class, — Sidgwick, Trin. ; Holmes and Long- 
more, Joh. ; Hales, Christ's ; Kirby, Hope-Edwardes ; Turner, Trin. ; Perkins, 
Christ's; Booth, Joh. ; Forster, Jesus ; Ashfield, Trin. ; Castley, Pemh.; Ward, 
Pet. ; Hudson, Trin. ; Langhom, Christ's ; Pomeroy, Hon. J. S., Trin. Second , 
Class, — Heaton, Christ's; Alford and Trotter, Trin.; Amos, Clare; Trafford, V 
Christ's; Bignold, Caius; King, Trin. H. ; Noble, Joh.; Stanning, Clare; ^ 
Syuge, Devereltj'-.Ward, Latham, Malkin, Trin.; Boodle and Smith, Joh. ; \ 
Allen, Blofield, Trin. ; Buckle, King's ; Mason, Cath. ; Arthur, Porter, Rowe, 
Rhodes, Trin. ; Rule, Pemb. ; Collier, Christ's ; Kerr, Matthew, Trin. Third 
Cictss, — Fearon, Trin. ; Peckover, Joh. ; Davies, Clare; Thomas, Trin.; Spr£^e, / 
Clare ; Willmot, Trin. ; Wyatt, Cath. ; Giles, Corpus ; Clare, Hunter, McCall, 
Trin.; Wills. Sidney; Ellis aud Busk; Trin.; Roberts, Emm.; Tremlett, 
Sidney; Woaehouse, Caius; Col will, Magd. ; Gedge, Hervey, Lord A. H., ^ 
Tebbutt, Trin. ; Johnson, Caius ; Airy and Thomason, Trin. ; Acworth, Corpus; ^' 
Johnston, Trin. ; Lakin, Sidney. j- 

Cambridge, March 21.— The classical subjects of examination for the degree 
of B.A. for the year 1860, are Herodotus, book 3 ; and Juvenal, books 3 and 10. ^ 

Eton College, April 16. — The Newcastle Scholabship. — ^The ^ 

examinations for the Newcastle Scholarship have just concluded, and the < 

foUowing is the result as given out by the head master, the Rev. Dr. Goodford :— • \ 

Scholar, Dyne, K.S., Medalist, Austen Leigh, ma., K.S. ; 

The following are selected :— James Heathcote, K.S, Nixon, K.S., Mozley, ^ 
K.S., Aniger, K.S., Marindin, K.S., Mr. Duncan, ma.. 

The examiners were — ^The Rev. Mr. Blore, and T. F. Freemantle, Esq. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

Carte, Thomas Sampson, M.A., Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, to a 
Mastership, King's College, London. 

Collier, Rev. Charles, to be Principal of the Training College, Winchester. 

MussoN, Edward Coulson, B.A., Queen's College, Cambridge, to be Mathe- 
matical Tutor, Military College, Sunbury. 



BIRTHS. 

On the 31st December, at Sydney, the wife of Professor Pell, of the University, 

of a daughter, who survived onlv a few hours. 
On April 13th, at 63, Rutland Gate, the wife of Harry Chester, Esq., of k 

daughter. 
On Wednesday, April 13th, at Christ's Hospital, the wife of the Rev. James 

Thomson, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 
On the 25th of December last, at the residence of Mr. Boreham, Campbellfield, 
Australia^ by special licence, by the Rev. P. Gunn, Samuel Lazarus, Esq., 
Master of the Deepbreck Grammar Schools, Bulla, Son of J. G. Lazarus, 
of Liverpool, to Frances Burney, youngest daughter of the late Captain 
F. Cassidy, of H.M.'s 60th Regiment, and niece of the late Rev. Mark 
Cassidy, Rector of Newtownards, Ireland. 

DEATHS. 

On March 23rd, at Llwyncroes, Carmarthen, aged twenty-five, the Rev. DaviD 
Richards, of St. Aidan's College, Manchester. 

On April 7th, at Shriuenham Vicarage, aged eighty-one, the Venerable Edward 
Berens, M.A., Vicar of Shrivenham, Berks. 

On April 7th, aged forty-seven, the Rev. John Sayer Haygarth, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

On April 9th, at Gibraltar, on his passage home from India, William Delafield 
Arnold, Director of Public Instruction in the Punjaub, fourth son of the 
late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, aged thirty-one. 
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MISCELANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

The BTunmer course of evening classes in connexion with King's 
College commenced on the 4th of April. 

The Astkonomical Society and Church Livings. — Dr. Leey 
nho is the patron of several livings, has given his patronage, in trust, to the 
Council of the Royal Astronomical Society. It is nis desire that a learned 
body of men, impressed, as he believes astronomers ever must be, with a great 
▼eneration for Divine revelation, should have an opportunity of securing a 
floitable position in the Church of England for those divines who have dis- 
tinguished themselves for a knowledge of science. The living of Stone, near 
Alesbury, has just been presented by the Council of the Astronomical Society, 
in consequence of Dr. Lee's trust, to the Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S. The devotion 
of this clergyman to the cause of popular education is well known to all our 
readers. It may not be as generally known that he is a profound mathema- 
tician^ and has enriched modem analysis with several most important additions. 
— Dat/y News, 

Chabity Schools' Anniversary at St. Pauls. — At the monthly 
Meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, on A|>ril 5th, i^ 
was voted towards the expenses of the anniversary of the charity children at S^t. 
Pauls. Three amendments, proposed respectivelpr by the Revs. T. Darling. 
J. W. Buckley, and B. Belcher, deprecating the interruption of the cathedral 
service, which always takes place at this anniversary, were put and lost. 

CoBFOBAL Punishment in Schools. — ^At the Marlborough-street 
Police-court on Tuesday, April 12th, the Rev. W. Lonsdale was charged on a 
warrant with a cruel assault on one of his pupils, a boy under thirteen years of 
age^ whom he had punished with a thick cane for the offence of shooting peas. 
As It appeared from the evidence that the boy had been treated with undue 
severity, the magistrate fined the defendant £5. 

The Rev. Dr. Goulboum, now of Quebec Chapel, and formerly the 
head master of Rugby, succeeds to the incumbency of St. John's, Tyburnia- 
The Rev. Mr. Campbell (Rector of Paddington) had the nomination, but he 
left it in a truly liberal spirit to the decision of the Bishop of London. — Morning 
Paper, 

St. Anne's Society. — On Sunday morning, April 17th, the Rev. 
Jr. V. Povah, MA., preached on behalf of the Royal Asylum of St. Anne's 
Society, in the church of St. Agnes and St. Anne, Aldersgate. The con- 
tributions, including a subscription from the Lord Mayor, amounted to upwards 
of £23. 

The Papeb Duty.— With the last number (26th April, 1859,) of the 
Gazette of the Association for Promoting the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, 
we have received the following circular addressed to the electors of the United 
Kingdom : — Fellow countrymen, — The annual " Ministerial Crisis" has brought 
pubfic business to a stand. You will, therefore, shortly be called upon to elect 
anew House of Commons. No administration proposes to reduce the public 
burthens, or to relieve the producing classes irom indirect taxation, which 
presses upon them in a ratio far exceeding the proportion of their income. 
Among these taxes one stands pre-eminent as the only remaining excise duty on 
a manufacture. It has been abundantly^ proved that the Paper Duty is a tax 
upon literaturcj an obstruction to education, an impediment to commerce, and 
a hindrance to production ; that it interferes with the process of manufacture, 
represses industry, and injures the revenue. Pledge therefore everj candidate 
to vote for its repeal. The circular is signed by order of the committee and on 
iheir behalf, by the chairman and by the secretary of the association. 

Mixed Education in Ireland. — ^The Freeman publishes a pastoral, 
Mcned by the suffragan bishops of the archdiocese of Dublin, on the subject of 
mixed education. It is addressed to the Roman Catholic clergy and laity. 
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After giving a partial sketch of the history of the educational movements that 
have resulted in the estahlishment of the national system of education^ which 
they declare has painfully disap]M>inted them, they goon to say:—" Great good 
has heen achievea hy the ordinary national schools when they possessea the 
confidence of the Catholic people and their pastors. But the system has heen 
heneficial, not because they were mixed, hut rather because they were in most 
parts of the country practically^ separate schools. Yet it is most probably this 
accidental success of the national system which has induced statesmen to 
attempt to extend mixed education in Ireland. This attempt is founded upon 
a fallacy that the national system, as a mixed system, was successful and bene- 
ficial. It was plainlv neither. Whatever success it has had arose in a great 
deeree from the confidence placed in it by the Catholic people. This confidence 
did not repose upon its mixed character, and any grounds which they have for 
confidence in the system are not, at least, decreasing. So far from encouraging 
the extension of the mixed education, the example of the national system ought 
to withhold any judicious statesman from such attempt The address then goes 
on to say, ' We have a clear right to obtain from the State assistance and 
facilities for the education of our people. We cannot, of course, accept such on 
terms inconsistent with the freedom of religion and the religious education of 
our people. To offer us aid on such terms would be to wound our reli^ous 
sensibilities and mock our distress. It would remind one of the unprincipled , 
commiseration of those who sought to render a service to the venerable Eleazar. j 
at the expense of his truth, his honour, and his religion. As our fathers woula 
not accept emancipation upon the condition of surrendering the freedom and 
iridepenaence of our Churcn, we will never assent to any system of education — 
such as that of the Queen's colleges or schools upon the same principle — which 
is not free from danger to the faith and morals of our youth. If the Govern- \ 
ment desire to make this provision for education really useful, they will g^ve it 
in a manner suited to the wants and just claims of the people.' " 

Ladies' Negbo Education Society. — On Sunday afternoon,- « 
April 3rd, the Bishop of Carlisle preached a special sermon at Trinity Church, 
St. Marylebone, in aid of this society. The Right Rev. Prelate took for his - > 
text the 4th verse of the 25th chapter of Job, " How, then, can man be justified 
with God? or how can he be clean that is bom of a woman ?" and, in a highly 
interesting and impressive sermon, gave the statistics of the origin and progress 
of the society, which, in the words of a Protestant clergyman at Jamaica, is the 
"sheet-anchor" of Protestanism in the West Indies, as many as 77 schools 
and more than 6,000 children of coloured people now receiving assistance and 
education from the same. The Right Rev. Prelate earnestly exhorted the vast 
congregation not to deem the objects of the societv as trifling and extraneous, 
but to view them in the spirit of the text, especially as Romanism is making 
efforts equally great, if not greater, in the West Indies than here at home to 
proselytize amon^ the poorer and less discerning classes of society. The church 
was well filled with a highly respectable congregation, and a collection was 
made at the end of the service. 

Papek Money. — Paper money is of comparatively modem birth. It 
first appeared in the shape of bills of exchange and promissory notes. Com- 
mercial transactions in England are still carried on, to a great extent, with these 
mediums. Bank notes^ in the United States, have, however, almost monopolized 
the term. Banks themselves are the invention of a quite recent period. The 
word bank comes from banco, the Italian for bench, because dealers in money 
first sat on benches in the market places of Italian towns, in the middle ages. 
The bank of Venice, the parent of all other banks, was first established 
A.D. 1171. The bank of Amsterdam followed, a.d. 1609; that of Hamburg, 
A.D. 1619 ; and that of England, a.d. 1694. The earlier of these banks, how- 
ever, were not banks of issue^ but of deposit and discount only. In the United 
States, banks of issue — that is, banks which put forth paper money — prevail to 
a greater extent than anywhere else in the world. — Phiia, Ledger, 

. The great designs that have been digested and matured, and the great 
literary works that have been begun and finished in prisons, Ailly prove that 
tyrants have not yet discovered any chains that can fetter the mind. 
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DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS ; 

[BEING THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

BY SIB JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWOBTH, BABT. 

THE following address was read at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Wesleyan Educational Institution, on the 5th of May, at the Cen- 
tenary Hall. Sir James said : I hope I may regard the invitation with 
which the Education Committee of the Wesleyan Conference honoured 
Be to take the chair at this Annual Meeting, as a sign that the circum- 
itances which led to my first introduction to that Committee, have not 
§1 issued in disappointment. There may be many present who are not 
tware of the incidents which preceded and attended the first interviews 
of the Wesleyan Education Committee with the Executive Government 
m 1846. Perhaps a very brief review of them may not be without 
instmction or encouragement. Such a review may, at least, buoy out 
the drift of that current of controversy, concession, and consequent 
administrative action, which caused the growth of the present scheme 
of public education. I must carry you back to an earlier period, in 
order that you may rightly comprehend what occurred in 1846. 

The able chiefs of your Conference had for some years watched the 
proceedings of the Committee of Council on Education yn^h anxiety, if 
not with alarm. These feelings naturally resulted from the different 
positions occupied by the government and the Wesleyan Conference. 
The first authority was purely secular — the second was strictly spiritual. 
The civil power desired to avoid all interference in religious teaching, 
but sought to protect the rights of conscience by securing perfect liberty 
to the parent to select the school, and to regulate the religious instruction 
of his child ; whereas every religious communion watched with jealousy 
every interference of the State which might, even indirectly, limit its 
power over the school. Each communion regarded the school as the 
nursery of the congregation, in which its children and youth were to be 
trained, not simply in the rudiments of Biblical and Catechetical 
knowledge, but in those sentiments, vnthout which, mental cultivation 
does not develope into a Christian life. When, therefore, in 1 839, the 
government announced to Parliament an experiment in a Normal School 
to be founded by^ the Committee of Council, the instruction in religion 
was to be distinguished as consisting of what was general,^-or what 
was accepted throughout Christendom as the foundation of Christian 
morality and doctrine, — and secondly, of what was special, or of those 
matters of instruction which were the characteiistic distinctions of 
separate communions. This Minute disclosed the mode in which the 
government desired to promote general religious instruction ; and to 
protect the rights of parents and of religious communions in bringing 
up their children and youth in their own forms of faith and worship. 
The Executive thus sought to give proof of its intention to carry into 
execution the declaration made by Lord John Russell, in his letter to 
Lord Lansdowne, that it was her Majesty's wish that the youth of this 
kingdom should be religiously brought up, and that the rights of 
conscience should be respected. But, viewed from the position occupied 
by the heads of the Wesleyan Conference, and by similar chiefs of 

1 K 
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religious communions, the mode by which the government sought to 
accomplish these objects excited the most lively alarm. 

That the State should charge itself with the training of teachers wai y^^: 
apparently to declare that teachers should no longer occupy a position 
in the religious organisation near to that of the pastor. The teacher 
might train his scholars in all the common rudiments of faith and duty, U 
unexceptionally, under the guidance of local managers, representing our 53 
common Christianity ; but he became a part of the civil organisation td ^ 
the country. The managers might exercise the utmost vigilance against j.; 
everything which could sap the foundations of our ancestral faith. This ^j 
might be done universally with success and without reproach. But the ,jj 
doubt remained, whether such a training would as effectually prepare .^j 
the scholars for those acts of worship which are, in the great mass oC p ; 
the people, not simply significant external signs, but the means by which ^^ 
a religious life is fostered. This doubt was genuine and legitimate. I -^ 
am not speaking my own opinion, but this was the genuine conviction of !j 
the communions of Great Britain. In order to give the fullest effect to Vb 
teaching of religion in schools, they claimed the liberty to present truth ,, 
with that earnestness and sentiment which faith gives to practical in- jj! 
struction in the duties of life. The proposal of the government, there- -^ 
fore, met so general an opposition from the religious communions that, ■^\, 
notwithstanding the desire which probably existed in the House of ^ 
Commons to take the first step towards founding a common school, it l. 
was felt that this plan could not be carried into execution. The Ministry t 
itself staggered under the blow which the opposition (in the storm of 
reprobation excited by this proposal) was enabled to inflict upon it j^ 
The Minutes of 1839, even when this obnoxious plan was withdrawn, 
barely escaped defeat. The grant of £30,000 for that year was passed 
with a majority of only two votes. Those who were responsible for the ^ 
whole of these proceedings as members or advisers of the Committee of ^ 
Council on Education, must recollect the denunciations with which they \ 
were assailed in both Houses of Parliament and in the press. It was a ; 
very small matter indeed to be misunderstood, to be denounced by 
prelates and statesmen as infldels. Under the influence of a paramount 
claim of duty, in private life, it would not be difficult to bear patiently 
even worse misconstruction. And this controversy left the impression 
that the convictions expressed by the religious communions of England 
were entitled to more respect in such a matter than ev^ the will of the j 
civil power. 

The civil government had done little or nothing for the education of 
the people since the foundation of the Grammar-schools, chiefly in the 
days of Edward and Elizabeth. The religious communions had, towards 
the latter end of the last century, founded, and had since with remarkable 
zeal and success greatly extended and improved, the Sunday-schools of 
England and Wales. Such elementary day-schools as existed owed their 
origin to the same zeal of Christian congregations. These schools were 
for the most part supported by congregational subscriptions and col- 
lections — ^managed by the ministers and principal laymen, and conducted 
by a teacher appointed by them. The number of these schools was to 
be weighed against their comparative inefficiency. Their resources in 
school-pence and subscriptions formed no insignificant contribution 
towards the cost of a new national institution, which could not be 
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supported in efficiency without the annual outlay of millions. The zeal 
of the managers, the vigilance of the ministers, the character and motives 
of the teachers, were such as might be brought into successful comparison 
with those of any body of civil functionaries. If, therefore, the age was 
not ripe for a school common to our religious faith ; if it was not self- 
eonscious that the several denominations of Christians are only wor- 
dupping in separate chapels of one great cathedral ; was it not required 
from a statesman to accept the aid of this religious organization, in order 
lo make the means of giving an education which should ultimately 
eradicate the barbarism of ignorance from our people ? Such ultimately 
was the decision of the government; but it passed through another 
Btorm of misconception in 1842. Sir James Graham, then Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, was painfully conscious of the inefficiency 
of the schooling obtained by children, who, under the Factories' Regu- 
lation Act, were withdrawn from labour for instruction during half of 
each day. With great zeal and sincerity, he brought the powers of Sir 
Robert Peel's strong government to remedy these defects. A measure 
was prepared with the most deliberate care, but it encountered the 
necessity of defining a constitution for the schools in which the factory 
children were to be taught. The Minute of 1 839 had been constructed 
on the basis of religious equality, — the Bill of 1842 was founded on that 
of religious toleration. Even on this ground, it scarcely conciliated the 
cold and reluctant assent of the Church of England, whereas it encoun^ 
tered the reprobation of every other religious communion. The Bill 
therefore was withdrawn. Two such signal defeats, together with 
incessant controversy on almost every act of their administration, were 
proofs of the extreme distrust with which the Committee of Coimcil 
on Education were regarded by every religious denomination. Those 
churchmen who most emphatically asserted the authority of the church 
claimed the instruction of the young, as the function of the priest, under 
the guidance of his ecclesiastical superior. Even the lay members of the 
church, as they affirmed, had no part in this purely spiritual duty, and 
the intrusion of the civil power was an usurpation. At the opposite 
extreme a genuine alarm was felt lest the State should create a new 
authority, enabling it to control public opinion, and to benumb the 
energies of civil and religious freedom. If we would preserve England 
from a tyranny more dangerous than that of a military despotism, we 
were warned to reject the subtle scheme of moulding a democracy, — 
itself tyrannously strong, — ^but merely the creature of the Minister of 
Education. Between these two extremes, your own Wesleyan communion, 
and the moderate and evangelical members of the Church of England, 
watched, with interest, the steady front which the Committee of Council 
showed to every demand of intolerance, of exaggerated ecclesiastical 
authority, and of fanatical denial of the simplest functions of government 
to protect the Commonwealth from barbarism. Gradually the extremes 
unconsciously succeeded, by their violence, in creating among all moderate 
parties the conviction, that co-operation with government was not an 
interest merely, but a duty. 

This was the state of public opinion when the cabinet of Lord John 
Rnseell was formed in 1846. To this cabinet is due the merit of the most 
important step which has evef been taken in this kingdom to provide an 
efficient education for the children of the millions supported by manual 
labour. 
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The whole question of National Education had now been patiently i 
studied during seven years of painful controversy. In the background 3=^ 
inquiries had been diligently pursued — a school of method had heen '- — 
tried — the training of pupil teachers in a model school, and in a r:^ 
college, had been experimentally tested. Each portion of the matter of r:- 
instruction and various methods had been examined under circumstances em 
which prepared public opinion for further action. Lord John RusseD ? ^ 
doubtless also saw that the failure of the two preceding schemes left f==: 
open only one plan by which the government could protect religious f= 
liberty while they recognised the claims of each communion to manage :^ 
its own schools. That plan was to defend the right of the parent to =: 
choose what religious instruction should be given to his child. Practically, ^ 
it went to enable every communion to found its own schools ; to protect L^ 
minorities not having schools by enabling them to withdraw their tn 
children from religious instruction obnoxious to them ; and when this !— - 
reasonable liberty was not given, to enlarge the aid ordinarily granted to i _■' 
found a school. That was the political basis of the arrangements rs 
adopted in 1840, but though this gradually won the consent of nearly pn 
the whole of the religious communions of Great Britain, it is to the i^ 
minutes of 1846 that we must attribute their active co-operation with i^ 
the government in founding Normal Schools, apprenticing pupil teachers, :s 
competing for Queen's scholarships, and striving with persevering energy :S 
to fulfil the intentions of the Committee of Council to ma&e their 
elementary schools efficient for all the secular objects of a representative 
government, elected by a people asserting its claims to more comprehen- 
sive franchise. 

This great act of concord between the Committee of Council on 
Education and the religious communions of Great Britain has already 
issued in the apprenticeship of 24,000 pupil teachers, of whom 14,000 'g 
are at present serving as apprentices in day-schools, — (the majority of ■ s 
the rest having entered Training Colleges and become teachers,) — in the \\ 
foundation of forty Training Colleges, containing 3,000 students now ] 
chiefly Queen's scholars who have passed through five years apprentice- \ 
ship in a day-school, — in the settlement in charge of day-schools of 
10,426 teachers holding certificates of merit, of whom 6,814 are now in 
receipt of augmentations of stipend from the government; and in an 
annual supply of about 1,000 teachers who have had two years* education 
in a Training College, and have nearly all likewise served as apprentices. 
In support of this great and growing machinery of elementary education, 
the annual Parliamentary grant has risen to £663,433, and it is probable 
that Sunday, and day, and evening-schools are supported at a cost of 
about two millions of annual outlay from all sources. 

The accession of- the Wesleyan Conference to the scheme developed 
in the Minutes of 1846 was a signal event. Up to that time, the aid of 
the government had been distributed solely to schools in connection 
with the National, and British and Foreign School Societies. To extend 
the grants beyond these limits was to tak'e the first step, either towards 
the creation of common schools, or of schools under the management of 
congregations, and incorporated in the organisation of religious denomi- 
nations. The idea of the common school had been resisted in every 
form in which it had been proposed. Even the British and Foreign 
School Society encountered embarrassment by the growth, among its 
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chief supporters, of the principle of denominational action. These 
phenomena had been observed with the vigilance with which a student 
of nature watches the facts from which he hopes the evidences of some 
comprehensive law of physical force will gradually evolve. The signs 
of the relative strength of these social forces were studied in order that 
whatever was done might be in harmony with them. The problem to be 
solved was in what way the civil power could obtain security for the 
efficiency of the secular instruction, while it recognised the right of the 
parent to direct the education of his child, and the claim of the com- 
munion to retain the school as a part of its religious organisation. The 
Minutes of 1846 were proposed as defining the means by which this 
result was to be obtained. The inevitable consequence was that the 
Minutes should be so administered as to include every religious com- 
munion. The first denomination then admitted to participation in the 
Parliamentary grant was the Wesleyan. This was done frankly and 
loyally, and I hope my presence here to-day is a proof that your Con- 
ference does not repent the important step taken in 1846. The defects 
commonly imputed to the denominational system are, that it needlessly 
wastes funds in the building and support of separate schools ; that it 
rears scholars in separate camps for future sectarian warfare ; that it thus 
undermines the charity of our common faith, and subjects minorities 
either to submission to conditions inconsistent with the rights of con- 
science, to a mere toleration, or to exclusion from the civil privileges of 
the school. But some of these evils may be cured by creating, — as a 
result of an improved public opinion and of the action of Parliament, — 
a better constitution for schools which shall include all in their secular 
advantages without oppression of conscience. Where schools exist for 
all sects, as in great cities, every parent may secure for his child not 
simply sound secular instruction, but religious training and example in 
strict accordance with his own wishes. He may rear his child as an 
aspirant for all the privileges of the congregation, as well as of the school. 
Let us hope that the rivalry of sects in our common Christianity will be 
even more generous, and that the law of charity will guide eacji in 
receiving as a sacred trust children who belong to other chapels of the 
church of Christ, to be brought up in all the common elements of faith 
and practice. Then the denominational system will be reconciled with 
civil and religious liberty, and will add the fervour of religion to the fore- 
sight of the State in providing and giving efficiency to the common schools 
of this coimtry. 

Up to 1846 the efforts of the Education Committee of the Conference 
had been more successful in the extraordinary development of the 
Simday-schools than in the growth and efficiency of day-schools. Even 
in 1866-7, Mr. Arnold says : — "Still the number of 45,000 scholars in 
attendance in Wesleyan day-schools, bears far too small a proportion to 
the number of 400,000 scholars in attendance in Wesleyan Sunday- 
schools." In 1858, the numbers in both classes of schools and the 
proportion of the day scholars were increased, the numbers being 55,686 
day scholars, with 241 certificated masters and mistressess, and 612 
pupil teachers, and 446,191 Sunday scholars. But the most remarkable 
consequence of the adoption of the Minutes of 1846 by the Education 
Committee of the Wesleyan Conference was the erection of the Training 
College and Model Schools in Westminster, which cost £45,000, and are 
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maintained at an annual outlay of £5,500, having now 124 resident 
students, of whom 108 are Queen's scholars. It was important that you 
should select as the principal of this Training College one who by his 
calm wisdom and benignant character had the entire confidence of your 
Conference. I do not fear to be misled by private friendship when I say 
that you have found such a president for your Training College in Mr. 
Scott. By means of this noble institution not only is a great missionary 
effort in progress for the Christian civilization of the most degraded 
population in London, but throughout England. Teachers are settled 
who have had the thorough preparation of five years* apprenticeship, 
issuing in a Queen's scholarship, and in two years' residence in this 
Training College. Bearing in mind to how large an extent the Wesleyan 
communion consists of members of the humbler portion of the middle 
class, and of the superior part of the class supported by manual labour, 
the education furnished for children in these elementary schools cannot 
fail greatly to increase the advantages derivable from the school system 
of the Wesleyan body. The 450,000 scholars in their Sunday-schools 
and the 55,000 in their day-schools are germs of a great organization 
which will soon include efficient evening schools attached to every day- 
school. That which is secular and civil in this system will thus 
strengthen the classes conducted by " leaders " appointed by the con- 
gregation for religious exercises and instruction. Every flourishing 
Wesleyan chapel will come to regard its Sunday, day, and evening 
schools, as elements working in harmony with the congregational classes, 
and as almost indispensable to complete congregational order. We may 
well hesitate to affirm that even any national or patriotic feeling is 
stronger than that which since the Reformation has created the religious 
communions of this country. Probably, therefore, so vast an annual 
charge as that which will be required for a complete and efficient national 
school system could not have been imposed by Parliament in any form of 
tax, unless aided by those religious communions. Elementary education 
now spreads and becomes efficient in proportion as religious congregations 
are willing to make the success of their Sunday, day, and evening 
schools, a primary object of exertion and sacrifice. 

I have thus brought under review the steps which have led to our 
present position. Some immediate consequences are too obvious to be 
neglected. This school system is capable of great extension and im- 
provement. Kural and town districts, in which intelligent proprietors 
are not resident, are often neglected. The wealth is there, but the mind 
and sympathy are absent. These are true stations of missionary work, 
and under oiir present plans are to be met by appeals from the minister 
and congregation to the absent proprietors. In very spare populations 
the school pence and local subscriptions bear a small proportion to the 
teacher's stipend. Mixed schools, taught by a class of well-educated 
matrons or widows, would perhaps provide a partial remedy. We need 
a Training Institution in which matrons and widows could be prepared 
to give thorough efficiency to that much discredited institution, the ancient 
Dame school, not without reason cast aside. 

The efficiency of our day-schools depends on the gradual introduction 
of assistant masters to aid the principal and the pupil teachers. This 
necessity has been from the first foreseen as an indispensable feature of 
our school plan. The number of pupil teachers and the number of 
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students who will annually leave the Training Colleges are now so great 
that, under the Minute of the 26th of July, 1858, many schools wUl be 
enabled to secure assistant masters as probationers. This aid, and the 
capitation grant extended to evening schools, will lead in a few years 
to the creation of prosperous night schools, for boys from thirteen to 
eighteen, in connection with every efficient day-school. If, then, the 
Mechanics' and Literary Institutions of the manufacturing districts are 
encouraged to provide instruction for our artisans above this age, they 
make them familiar with some one or more of the following subjects, 
viz., — with the laws of health in their homes, occupations and habits ; 
with the means of self preservation in dangerous occupations, such as 
mining, knife-grinding, management of steam engines, working in 
merciu'y, lead, and other metallic poisons : with the most obvious 
applications of science to industry, in dying ; calico printing ; — ^the laws 
of heat ; the elements of mechanics, &c. ; navigation ; agricultural 
economy ; with the rudiments of art, so as to cultivate the sense of the 
beautiful, a knowledge of the laws of the combinations of colour, skill 
in design, and in the inventive faculty which adapts natural forms to the 
wants of society and commerce. 

The subjects to be selected as appropriate to the habits of trade of 
each district ; the mode in which their teaching should be provided for ; 
the proper inducements to such studies in a population still addicted to 
sensual habits, the amount of aid which they need from local properly 
and intelligence, and from the government, — these are all subjects 
which await the same patient trial as that out of which our present 
day-school system has sprung. 

The. Mechanics' Institutions have, however, in large towns been useful 
pioneers. They have shown that it is impossible to expect from the 
mass of wearied workmen steady attendance on long systematic courses 
of scientific instruction. The preparatory training is wanting, and 
therefore the rudimentary instruction is absent, and the habits of thought 
are not formed. Then they have also proved that the excitement of 
single lectures on separate subjects, (though perhaps an indication that 
the sensual forms of amusement are giving way,) adds no permanent 
element to the prosperity of these institutions. 

The work of Mechanics' Institutions has therefore been accomplished 
more and more in the class-room by assiduous teachers, who have 
enabled the workman to master the rudiments, and have led the more 
gifted and persevering to somewhat higher studies. The necessity of 
providing education for those who have neglected or not enjoyed it 
during the usual school age, and of strengthening those trained in our 
day-schools in the perilous struggle of mind with the senses through 
which our youth must pass, has ever been present to the supporters of 
Mechanics' Institutions. For this great object they have in cities and 
populous districts raised buildings often at large expense and sometimes 
of beautiful design, which ought to take their place in the scheme of 
national education for our workmen. There are in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Cheshire, about 20,000 in attendance on the evening classes of these 
institutions; and from 45,000 to 50,000 members. In Great Britain, 
the evening classes probably comprise about 30,000 pupils, and the 
institutions 120,000 to 130,000 members. In 1853, their libraries con- 
tained 758,016 volumes, and 1,992,295 were annually issued from them 
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to their subscribers. That would be a wasteful and narrow policy which 
should wilfully or ignorantly supersede these institutions ; — sacrifice the 
large capital invested in their buildings ; — rudely mortify the generous 
exertions which have made them what they are ; — and scatter the social 
organisation which is their strength. Rather let us strive patiently to 
ascertain what is the true function of these institutions. 

Within a few years we may confidently anticipate that, aided by the 
Minute of the 26th July, 1858, evening schools will be attached to all 
efficient day-schools in populous districts. There is work enough both 
for the evening school and for the Mechanics' Institution. The 
Mechanics' Institutions even in the thickly-peopled manufacturing 
districts do not comprise one per cent, of the population among the 
scholars of their night classes. Experience may prove that the evening 
classes connected with the day-schools will be most attractive to scholars 
who have been trained in them, up to the age of sixteen or eighteen. 
At that age, we may expect that the youth would prefer education with 
adults, and would be prepared by his proficiency in elementary know- 
ledge to work with success in all the classes of the Mechanics' Institution 
previously enumerated. The day and evening schools would thus be 
preparatory to two great objects. By the congregational classes over 
which your " leaders " preside, the youth would enter on the life of 
your religious communion. By the classes of the Mechanics' Institution, 
the occupation in which by manual skill he must earn his daily bread 
would cease to be a monotonous drudgery, fixing his mental sight, with 
its lifelong gaze and microscopic power, on one process from which it 
was never withdrawn 

Apart from the moral dignity of that labour which enables us to fulfil 
the duties of life, his intellectual insight into the relations of his own 
work would give him a never failing interest into that great whole of 
wonderful mechanical, or industrial combination, of which it formed a 
part, and in all those intricate weblike links which connect it with a 
great commercial system. Then let us not forget that, even when the 
{Sunday-school did not exist, there were men in whom the intellectual 
life had a power to struggle with the grossness and want of a rude 
neglected boyhood. The privations, the exhaustion of daily toil for 
bread, never broke the resolution or chilled the ardour of these men. 
The divine preference for the mental over the animal life in them, re- 
sembled faith in the spiritual and the eternal, as contrasted with the 
sensual and transient. Their intellectual faculty enabled Brindley, 
Simpson, and Stephenson, to work out their own mental triumph unaided. 
But I would not have it so in the future. For one strong swimmer who 
has been enabled to reach the shore, how many have perished unkno>vn ? 
Every Mechanics' Institution ought in its library, its museum, its classes, 
its naturalist's club, its mutual improvement society, its examinations, 
prizes, and other aids, to form for all men in whom this great instinct 
exists a source of help and encouragement. 

These are some of the obvious immediate consequences of our present 
position. To depart from them is to enter upon a region of speculation. 
That subject which invites the earliest attention is one which has fre- 
quently been discussed both in Parliament and elsewhere. The 
Parliamentary grant is rapidly approaching one million per annum. If 
we estimate the annual outlay on the support of elementary schools at 
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l4f o millions, the sources whence that income is derived' may be rudely 
[tstiinated as about £700,000, from the government ; about £800,000 from 
'private subscriptions and collections of the supporters of schools; and 
<bout £500,000 from the school pence paid by the parents of scholars. 
This outlay is gradually to increase until the 4,000 000 of children within 
the school age receive adequate instruction in the day-school, and are 
then carefully trained in night-schools until they enter the Mechanics* 
Institution there to complete their education. The roost momentous 
question therefore is — whence is this vast increase of annual income to 
be derived ? 

There have been politicians bold enough to propose to remodel our 
whole system; — to make all schools free, and thus to give up half a 
million of school-pence ; — to take the schools out of the hands of the 
religious commimions, and place them in those of county or borough 
boards, and thus to abandon three quarters of a million more. Even 
their jealousy of centralization would have led them also to charge on 
local rates the £700,000 derived from the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. But nothing has become so clear as that the school-rate would 
not be voted if it were permissive. Even the rate for the support of free 
libraries, though limited to one penny in the pound, has often been 
defeated, and, in manv more cases is not proposed, because it would meet 
with certain refusal. It has been adopted only in four or five towns. 
Parliament is much more tolerant than the parish, — ^much more liberal 
than the borough, — much more comprehensive in its legislation than the 
county ; — and the Committee of Council is much more impartial in the 
administration of the public grant than any local board would be. 
Though, therefore, the Parliamentary grant has increased to proportions, 
which excite anxieties as to its further augmentation and eause a. con- 
tinually accumulating strain to secure a pure and efficient distribution, 
the risks and embarrassment of any plan yet proposed for decentralising 
the administration of this fund, have on mature reflection appeared 
greater than its advantages. Those plans have been most practicable 
which provided for the growth of the expenditure from the local rates, 
without interfering with the present school organization, or cutting off 
any of its present success of support. The school pence paid by parents 
are, under the Factories* Regulation Act, charged on the wages of the 
children and paid by the employer. The regular attendance of the 
scholars from the age of eight to that of thirteen, is secured by the half- 
time system ; and its extension, together with the increase of the charge, 
might also be considered as one source of an increase of income. The 
children of the indigent who receive out door relief may be sent to school, 
if not at work, by the guardians of the poor, under an Act introduced by 
the Speaker of the late House of Commons, and their school pence may 
be chiarged on the poor-rate. This arrangement might be rendered com- 
pulsory. Though the local adoption of a permissive school-rate would 
now be generally impracticable, the growth of the present system of 
naticmal education is itself an evidence of the increasing force of an 
intelligent public opinion in favour of the early training of the masses of 
our fellow countrymen in efficient schools. 

We know that we lose nine millions in the plunder of thieves ; in the 
force required to protect property, to detect, prosecute, and punish crime, 
and restrain turbulence : six millions annually are swallowed \wl\v& ^[>^ 
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of pauperism : — ^beer, spiiits, and tobacco cost about si:cty millioiuuj. ■ 
There is a steady progress in the conviction that property would be inoi«^^^^ 
secure, indigence more rare, and the whole people more provident anjl: »-- 
contented, if they were better educated. ^,^ 

The old-fashioned alarm of the tyranny of the mob, if they learned tOty.^ 
read and write, has changed into a dread of the ignorance, brutality, aoi _^ 
misery of an untaught people. We are just emerging from a Genenil ,^ 
Election, in which every party in the State is agreed to grant some exr w 
tension of the elective franchise, All agree that if the intelligent, sober, ^ 
and thrifty members of the working-class could be sifted from the mass, j- 
they ought to possess the franchise. There is no dread of confiding this 
privilege to any man who as a child attended your day and Sunday- , 
schools, and as a youth was diligent up to manhood at the evening ^ 
school and Mechanics* Institution. Much more would he deserve the .^ 
privilege if he had also entered the classes of your congregatiou. - 

The freedom of the press; the rapidity and cheapness of political J" 
intelligence; the increase both of the power and of the disposition to ^ 
use these advantages, appear not to have been followed by any of those \^ 
evils which were apprehended. The press is less licentious ; it pays aa in- 2 
creasing respect to public order. Cheap literature is more moral and useful, Z 
and the good has greater vitality than the bad. " Strikes " are not made ^ 
for anti-social or irrational objects, and are. notmipported by personal J 
outrages or injury to property. Educated worlhnen are more trustworthy, 
intelligent, and reasonable than ignorant men. There is a decrease of ^ 
political discontent ; an increase of respect for the law, and of security _ 
for property. No political change is sought by conspiracy, but only by 
discussion. With such facts to guide it, public opinion gathers strength 
in favour of national education. 

At the very foundation of all thi& improvement are the labours of 
John Wesley and his faithful followers. I have just read an accoimt (by 
Mr. John Robertson of Manchester, in the " Transactions of the Man- 
. Chester Statistical Society,") of the results of his work in the present 
moral and religious condition of the Cornish miners, prematurely 
perishing from scrofula and chest disease. They are described by Mr. 
Robertson as singularly temperate, chaste, domestic in their habits— r 
with households in which "a spirit of thrift and good management 
prevails." Their women are cleanly, and neat in dxess ; scrupulously 
careful of their clothes, but somewhat "finely dressed" on Sundays. 
Many of the working miners are lay preachers. Privately, Mr. Robertson 
has informed me that he found Bibles, Hymn-books, and Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress," in almost all the cottages, and family worship a 
prevailing habit. The preaching of John Wesley from his father's 
tomb at Epworth to the farm labourers — on the open heaths, to the 
handloom weavers of Lancashire and Yorkshire — ^in Moorfielda, to the 
debauched, wretched, and turbulent population of Londonr— at Kings- 
wood, to the colliers of Bristol — and throughout Comw^ to its miners- 
was a great example which aroused every religious communion in Great 
Britain to a consciousness of the import of those words with which our 
Saviour opened his mission when he entered the synagogue on the 
Sabbath-day, and read from the Book of the Prophet Esaias-— *' The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath annointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor." The teaching of Wesley and Whitfield must 
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lie acknowledged as the first sign of that motion of the ^^ power from 
on high," which roused the Puritan and Presbyterian remnant of the 
Commonwealth to devoted efforts of Christian charity, and offered to 
the Church of England the loyal aid of a new Missionary Church 
foonded by one of its most faithful pastors. These efforts have made 
the last century an era in the religious history of this country. Unless 
Ae teaching of Wesley and Whitfield had preceded the French Revolu- 
Ikm, we might have had to struggle with domestic confusion as well as 
to confront the revolutionary propagandism and the idea of a universal 
European monarchy. 

But Wesley and Whitfield were followed by Raikes and the Sunday- 
ichool; by Bell and Lancaster, and the Day-school; by Dr. Birkbeck 
and the Mechanics' Institution ; by Lord Brougham and the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; by the Tract and Christian Knowledge 
Societies ; by Charles Knight and Chambers, Bohn and Casseli, and the 
cheap literature. The Church of England has in the present century restored 
her decaying religious fabrics, expended millions in erecting and endow- 
ing new churches, created new parochial districts, has outstripped every 
other commimion in building and supporting efficient schools for the 
poor, in founding Training Colleges, and in adopting every improvement 
in organisation and method. Let us hope that the spirit which has 
caused this vast improvement will wipe out the scandels of a defective 
discipline jealous of the laity, who bear the burdens of the church 
without participating in its authority. 

We are not at liberty to be silent on the great perils of the day. We 
have been warned by the class of statesmen who formerly defended prize- 
fighting, that by our efforts for civilisation we were enervating the people. 
The coarseness and the sensuality of the common people were deemed to 
be inseparable from their valour. And it is true that even the sottish 
vices of an ignorant populace failed to make the rough sailors of Nelson 
less eager to place their ships, porthole to porthole, alongside the enemy, 
where they could spring with their boarding pikes upon his deck ; or to 
iliake the solidity of those squares which never quailed imder the volleys 
of grape which hailed upon them at Waterloo, nor broke before the 
repeated charges of the cuirassiers. But that the population is nol? 
eaervated let Alma answer, and Balaklava, and Inkerman, and all the 
heroic deeds of the advance of Havelock, the defence of Lucknow, the 
assault of Delhi, and the conquest of Oude. To such gross conceptions 
of the true consequences of civilisation on the mass of the people must 
be opposed the fact, that in future wars men will act less in masses. 
We need more steadiness, intelligence, and skill, in the soldier whose rifle 
strikes its mark with precision at 1 ,000 yards, than in the man who never 
fired his musket except f^om his rank, with a success so doubtful that it 
is disputed whether one in 300 or one in 1,000 balls hits the mark. In 
the arts of peace we require men on whose sobriety, intelligence, and 
skill, we can depend, to take charge of the steam engines of our ships, 
factoiies, and mines : of the locomotives of our railways, and the com- 
plicated arrangements of their stations, telegraphs, and points ; and of all 
the new applications of science in mechanical combinations and inventions. 
In war we shall have an artillery, the range of which is to be computed 
by miles, but • with a precision of aim and a momentum of force with 
which no former ordnance can be compared. We shall have vast shipe 
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moTed by steam engines of unprecedented power, cased in a mail of iron'!: 
scales, and armed with rifled cannon. Is it not clear that these costly : 
engines of destruction cannot be confided to the brave but rude and : 
dissolute Jack Tars who won the battles of the Nile and Trafalgar ? Let : 
any intelligent officer say whether the school prepares a soldier for the : 
rifle practice at Hythe, or the sailor for the gunnery training of the ^ 
Excellent. Then it was assumed that the religious conyictions of ther ' 
middle- classes not merely gave force to the great policy of non-interven- 
tion and peace, but that it would cripple the energies of the government 
in maintaining the police of the seas; in the protection of our vast 
commerce scattered over every ocean ; in maintaining the freedom of the 
highways of commerce from Suez to Aden, and across the Isthmus of 
Panama ; in protecting the English Channel, the Thames, and the Mersey 
from the presence of a predominant force, or even the shores of this 
island, unvisited for centuries, except at one time of shame, by any foreign 
hostile force. The answer has been given to this delusion by the conduct 
of the middle-classes during the Crimean war, by which we protected the 
highway of the world to the East; and during the rebellion of the 
Sepoys, in which we maintained, I trust, not the selflsh predominance of 
race, but what will prove the benignant influence of Christian civilisation 
in the East. But a more thrilling answer has been given in the character 
of such men as Havelock, and Hodson, and Hedley Vicars, — that this 
domestic religious training of the middle-classes produces its own forms 
of heroism, even in war. Throughout these terrible wars, the three 
names that I have mentioned have only been types of a class of Christian 
heroes who, in every rank of the service, were the soldiers and servants 
of the higher power. 

In another aspect of the results of education you will have still greater 
sympathy. Christianity is known in the ports of China and of the 
Eastern Archipelago, chiefly through our rough seafaring population 
—the supercargoes, agents and clerks of our mercantile establishments 
•<— our soldiers and able-bodied seamen. To our Indian Empire it is 
practically exhibited in our vast army and civil service. The Polynesian 
aborigines had been weaned from the cruel rites and customs of a horrible 
fetishism to the adoption of the Puritan worship, before they had much 
contact with the rude crews of our whalers, men-of-war, long voyage 
merchant ships, gold seekers, and other classes of adventurers. 

We scatter from the restraints of domestic and social discipline, together 
with the enterprising colonist of far foresight and large views, also the 
restless, the reckless, and those without character and tie at home. Our 
systems of recruiting have not enlisted for either of the two great services 
men of the same character as those who serve in the police. The drill 
Serjeant and the smart captain struggle with the poacher who has fled 
from his parish, — the smuggler, — the wrecker, — the lad for whom the 
constable is seeking, — the idle, or the dissipated, as well as the brave 
spirits who are reaping the wild oats of a thoughtless early career. 
Military and naval discipline are schools which teach these men cleanliness, 
order, certain rules of life, implicit obedience ; inspire the military spirit ; 
rouse a dormant patriotic feelmg ; and an instinct for the honour of the 
corps. Personal daring is seldom wanting in an English breast. But 
these qualities may co-exist with an incapacity to resist cheap intoxicating 
dainksj or even outrage and plunder, imless restrained, as in the 
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Peninsula, by the sternest severity of the Provost Marshal. Some of 
them are habits of discipline rather than virtues ; and such of them as 
spring from deeply seated and noble instincts do not exhibit the dis- 
tinguishing features of Christianity. If we would correct the evil 
influence of our soldiery on the Hindu and Mohammedan, they must 
abstain from intoxication. If our military garrisons and civil stations 
are to become sources of Christian influence, our whole religious organ- 
isation must be transformed, and the European population must live in 
reverence for the faith which they profess. The rude crews of our 
whalers, merchant ships, and men-of-war, must not by their orgies on 
shore undo the work of long missionary labour in some remote island of 
the Pacific. We must not permit the rough border population of a 
colonial frontier, like that of the Cape, to cause an outlay of millions in 
exterminating an exasperated, brave, savage race, whom Livingstone and 
Moflat would have conciliated. 

In Australia, while we keep the police of the seas against the pirates 
of China, Borneo, and the Straits, our Settlements should be centres of 
Missionary enterprise for new Morrisons from our Sunday-schools. On 
the eastern and western coasts of Africa, we have to penetrate the Zambesi 
and the Niger to teach the native to cultivate the cotton plant ; and with 
industrial organisation to introduce a truly Christian civilisation. Now 
our success in this great enterprise will be proportionate to the extent to 
which our Sunday and day schools rear men like Moflat and Williams 
and Morrison : — like your own William and Barnabas Shaw of South 
Africa, and Calvert of Fiji. The character of every English sailor and 
soldier, of every supercargo, agent or merchant, is the mirror in which 
the subtle Hindu, the proud Mohammedan, the sensual Chinese, the brave 
Kaffir, the Dyaks, the gentle and pacific inhabitant of Loo Choo, the 
wild and treacherous Malay, and the half civilised Japanese, will read 
reflected the practical influence of Christianity on the life of the -English 
people. 

From any school may issue a man like Morrison, Moflat, or Williams, 
or Livingstone, the Shaws, or Calvert, who by a martyr-like self-devotion, 
an inexhaustible Christian sympathy for the lost, a truth never quailing 
in the face of death, and an ardour and perseverance which no trial can 
exhaust, may become the apostle of a whole race of men, accomplishing 
a work as vast, but more enduring than that of St. Xavier. But it is 
scarcely less important that the transforming influence of our common 
schools on the entire mass of the population should be such that in every 
part of the world, in every civil and military station of our vast empire, 
among the rudest, and among the most civilised races whom we govern, 
or with whom we trade, every Englishman should reflect at least the 
moral influences of Christian instruction and example, in a well ordered 
life, a reverent behaviour, an abounding and generous good will. If 
these things be true, we may gain some vision of that future when the 
moral elements of civilisation shall be triumphant over the physical. 
Commerce may prove the harbinger of Christianity, and even the sword, 
whose conquests introduced the reign of force, may be beaten into the 
ploughshare, having yielded to the kingdom of Him who said, *' Put up 
thy sword.'* 

But 1 have brought these topics under review in order that we may 
each feel that we are working for great- ends.. To. many of usi our first 
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effort was in the Sunday-school. We did not foresee that the Sunday- 
school was to unfold into the Denominational school system of England. 
Others worked in humble day-schools, and did not foresee our forty 
Training Colleges, our 14,000 pupil teachers, our 10,000 certificated 
teachers, our annual outlay of two millions of money. We have often 
staggered under apparently insurmoimtable difficulties, — ^health, faith, 
and hope have failed. It is therefore useful to call to mind how we 
have already, by the confession of all statesmen, prepared a large 
portion of our countrymen to take part by the franchise in the duties of 
citizens ; how we are rearing intelligent, sober, and brave men to use all 
the forces which science has combined for the defence of civilisation and 
freedom, that we are colonising the world with a hardy, enterprising, and 
intelligent English population, and that we may hope, if we persevere, 
that every English ship, every English regiment,' every English civil and 
military station, every port, arsenal, and emporium of our worldrwide 
commerce, shall become a true Missionary station, from which the 
influences of a genuine Christian civilisation may be difiused. These 
are among the triumphs of the education of a Christian nation. 



SCUDAMORE ORGANS * 



kk CJCUDAMORE Organs ! What organs are they? — I have heard of 

lO respiratoiy organs, political organs, and ." Gently, dear 

reader, don't try to make us laugh. Our sides ache now. " Scudamore" 
is not an attractive word, and as an adjective it is positively unattractive 
to say the least of it. But to the best of our belief Scudamore organs 
are anything but unattractive. You know what an organ — a church or 
chapel organ is — an instrument of music specially adapted to public 
worship. Well, then, Scudamore organs derive their peculiar appel- 
lative from Upton Scudamore^ of which Sir R. C. Hoare says : ** The 
church dedicated to St. Mary stands on rising ground, as implied by the 
name Upton (up town), the name by which the village was known in 
Saxon times; it retains some traces of antiquity, viz., a Norman doorway 
and a lancet window on the north side, a Norman font, early thirteenth 
century pillars and arches between the nave and north aisle, togeUier 
with two sadly-mutilated fourteenth century efhgies of the Scudamores, 
a family who were lords of Upton from the conquest, and whase name 
in French Escu d* amour (shield of love), was connected with their arms, 
a cross patee fitchee^ and their motto, Scuto amoris divini (with shield 
of love divine). Surely we may believe that some of the long line of 
Scudamores were worthy of their name, arms, and motto ; and with many 
others of olden time, in church-building and other good works of which 
we have long enjoyed the benefit, were influenced by the true love of 
Christ." 

So much for Scudamore. Now about the organs. The Rector of 



* Scudamore Organs: Further Sieps. Part T., containing notices, extracts froin 
reviews, letter to the "Ecclesiastic." Part II., containing letter to the ** Eccle- 
sioiogist," qaotations in support of the principles of Scudamore Organs, &c., 
Mr. Wiitis's prospectus. Bristol: J. Wright & Co. 
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Upton Scudaihore, the Reverend John Baron, has turned his attention 
to the long-neglected subject of instrumental music for villages. Much 
has been written, and still more has been said, on the serio-comic effect 
of many village-church choirs. Some of the most ludicrous anecdotes 
we remember relate to the music, vocal and instrumental, in places where 
the sweetest harmonies should be heard. The HuUah system has done 
much to improve vocal music, but little has been done to remedy the 
defects of sacred instrumental music. Fiddles and flutes have to some / 
extent given way to seraphines and harmoniums — not always with im- 
questionable advantage. Moreover, owing we suppose to the immense 
number of new churches which have been erected within the last quarter 
of a century, organ building has been in great requisition, and if modem 
organ builders have not improved in science, they have greatly increased 
in number, and like makers of other commodities, they have been 
prompted by competition or something worse to produce cheap showy 
articles, intended to attract the eyes of the vulgar, but certain to offend 
the ears of those who are moved by concord of sweet sounds. 

The common church organs remind one of the common gilt ginger- 
bread sold at country fairs. The fact is, thie musical taste is so vitiated 
in many country villages, that the church-goers think more of the huge 
gilded dummy-pipes than they do of harmony or even of melody. One 
of the most remarkable instances of religious toleration which ever came 
under our personal observation, was that of a country church congre- 
gation lustily singing a common-metre psalm to a lively tune, whilst the , 
organist, who was *' perched up aloft" in a spare comer of a western 
gallery, played a long-metre plaintive tune to a hymn. The principle of 
toleration was carried out with intolerable forbearance by ins^mentalist 
and vocalists. Some few persons appeared to have a suspicion that there 
was something wrong somewhere. Their suspicions were soon confirmed. 
The congregation had sung the concluding verse of the psalm, and some 
were already on their knees, but Mr. Organist had another verse to play, 
and play it he did, and sang to it too at the top of his voice : — there was 
a great rustling of hymn-book leaves, a few snatches of long-metre 
hymns were contributed occasionally, and the verse was " got tliough." 
The incident elicited but little observation after the service. — *' I played 
so-and-so!" — "We sang so-and-so!" — "I can't make it out!" — "Oh, 
never mind, it did very well ; we shouldn^t have known it but for that 
last verse.*' And so the matter ended. 

If funds are contributed for a country church organ, the main object is, 
too often, to procure the largest and grandest-looking for the money. 
The science of acoustics, so little imderstood in our great towns and by 
our great men, can hardly be expected to attract the attention of country 
parsons, country churchwardens, and above all, country yb/^. If they 
have money enough they will have a first-rate organ, that they will. 
Like the farmers, who insisted on having Ghreek and Hebrew quotations 
from their new parson, — " They'll pay for the best, and they'll have the 
best." whether they understand it or not. Who, with any musical taste, 
has failed to observe the unsatisfactory effect produced by a large organ 
in a small church— the reverberations of gruff, mazy, complex sounds, 
are ill-calculated to assist devotion, however much they may excite 
astonishmient. To these considerations' Churchmen have been too Iotl^ 
indiSerent, The reault often is, that when a cVetg^xa^ti ^XX^tcc^V^ \.^ 
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improve his church music, he is assailed by the most insensate clap- 
trap cries about Romanism, and other unpleasant isms, as though ortho- 
doxy and discord were inseparable. 

The Rector of Upton Scudamore is endeavouring to bring into general 
use an organ apparently well adapted to small churches, chapels, and 
schools. He has also written a work on the subject, and the pamphlets 
before us are designed to bring book and organ under the notice of those 
whom they may concern. We know nothing of the instruments or the 
book, except from what we have read, still we feel warranted in calling 
attention to them. 

Scudamore organs seem to be admirably adapted to school purposes. 
Why should we not have an organ in each of our Grammar Schools, 
Collegiate Schools, and even Parochial Schools? What an effective 
attraction to congregational singing would it be ! For twenty-five pounds, 
an organ, consisting of an open diapason from F.F. to C3 in alt., can 
now be obtained from one of the principal organ builders in London. 
The area at the base is but 4 ft. by 2 ft., and the extreme height only 
10 ft. ! The compass is sufficient for the accompaniment of any church- . 
music. It is much to be regretted that in . our public schools so little • 
attention is paid to sacred music. The chanting of a psalm, or the ) 
singing of a metrical h}rmn at prayer-time, morning and evening, would, ' 
with the accompaniment of such an instrument as the Scudamore Organ ' 
seems to be, prove in every way advantageous. j 

Mr. Baron appears to have pioneered the way towards showing how > 
simple but efiective organs may be obtained at a moderate expense. He 
has, he says, worked out the problem for his own parish. As to his 
book, he says: — 

" I have sought to carry the appeal, not so much to authority ecclesiastical, 
royal, or musical, as to the religion and common sense, the ears and eyes of 
the members of the Church of England, and the ascertained principles of 
musical and acoustic science. I wish therefore not to gain people s confidence 
for myself, or any start or undertaking, but to teach them to nave confidence 
in themselves and the principles of religious and scientific economy. I call 
upon them to be warriors and not merely spectators. I cannot undertake any 
leadership, nor do I know that any special leadership is required ; but I may 
be allowea, although accepting only the rank and work of a common soldier, 
to point out the enemies to be encountered and the method of warfare. These 
are not large organs, which, if properly placed and prooerlv used in cathedrals 
or very large churches may be glorious things, fit to lift heavenward the one 
mind and spirit of a multitude, but, 

" Ist— The Hydra of UNxauTH. ' 

''2nd— Secularism, which would give the opera, theatre, concert, and 
drawing room, an undue influence in church music, and, by consequence, in 
the formation of the instrument for regulation. 

"3rd — Emulation, which leads one church or college to vie with another 
in the bigness and raultitudinousness of its organ: compare * Emulations,' 
Gal. V. 20, and ' The Frog and the Ox,' Fable 36, James's Msoy. 

"4th — Mammonism, that is, the interest of some of the musical profession, and 
the organ building trade in promoting such over-bigness and multitudinousness. 

"5th — Idiotism, in ignonng the plain rules of art, by bad 'construction, by 
stowing away the organ in an organ chamber, or any other aeoustically bad 
position, by placing it between the choir and congregation, or divorcing in any 
way the organ from the voices. 

6th — Praise-machinery, that is, the substitution of the music of a machine 
for the voice and worship of man, including the substitution of a barrel for the 
skill and feeling of a player. 
'* Against these enemies I would nol ipto^o%« ai\^ nw^ «.%^e**lve measures; 
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any of the mistakes which have heen made have heen well meant. I would 
liefly contend for enlightenment, for the guidance of our future steps. In 
tort I would propose a warfare like that of the followers of Gideon ; that ii| 
lat we shoulci hold forth in one hand the lamp of truth, and the trumpet to 
low withal in the other. Let us take pains, hy reading, study, and ahove all, 
f practical experience, to see how the theories of truth and piety can be best 
anried out in organs for village churches, &c., and let^ us then, by our eon- 
tnation and writings, or by our help in building or using what we see to be 
he right kind of organs, do what we can to impart our knowledge and infor- 
lation upon these points to those who have less leisure and opportunity for its 
cquisition." 

We may have occasion to revert to this subject again. We cannot, 
iwever, forbear transcribing an extract which Mr. Baron has made from 
m*8 *^ Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant :" — 



'I u 



A Persian servant, who had accompanied his master to Europe and England, 
re the following account of the religious customs of those nations to a friend 
his return to his own country. "The Franks," said he, " of this part of 
mngistaun, my friend, are idolaters ; they are an imclean race, eaters of the 
Biclean beast, and even preferring, in the depth of their uncleannei^s, the 
' ider quarters of this dirty animal salted, to the other parts of its body, 
ese idolaters worship a cross, as is well known ^ but the imam of our village 
ys, and I think with reason, that they are in some degree akin to the 
re-worshippers, or Gebers, whose ruined temples are ouen met with in 
Persia; for they always keep in their mosques certain lighted candles or 
bmps, which contain a perpetual fire, and are never put out, if indeed it is 
possible to do so, for they are hung high up with chains from the roofs of the 
>uildings, and as the smallness of their name forbids the thought of their 
>eing placed there for the purpose of affording light, it is evident that thej 
ire objects of adoration ; and I have myself seen several old women on their 
cnees before them when I have peeped m at the doors of these mosques, as I 
lassed by on my daily walks. Leaving this country, we got on board a ship, 
Lnd traversed a sea the recollection of which alone heaps ashes on the ftront 
>f memory, and tears the garment of unhappiness witn the rents of woe. 
rhis sea is the father of sickness, and the livers of those who sail upon it are 
■umed upside down. We landed on the other side upon an island oelonging 
;o another sort of idolaters, who are also magicians, and likewise unclean, 
paters of the abomination, and practising many wicked incantations. Their 
idol is different from that of the other idolaters; it is much larger, and is 

K laced in a high place, a Bala Khan6, in their mOv«^ues ; it has horns upon its 
ead, sometimes more than two, and upon its belly^ it has stripes of pure gold, 
of great length and inestimable value. I went into one of the idolatrous 
temples (for which may I be forgiven!) towards the end of the service, which 
these idolaters perform there once in seven days only. There I saw the priest 
in a mihrab, or pulpit, such as we have here ; for they have imitated us in this 
matter, for whicn their fathers are burning : and this priest seemed in a dread- 
ful agitation of mind ; we were sorr^ for him, mv friend, and wished to help 
him ; when of a sudden he stopped m his cries and concealed his face for fear, 
and fear also came over us, for the idol gave a loud groan; we stood up, 
intending to depart, aftd every one in the place did so too, and made for the 
door ; by the blessing of the Prophet we escaped ; the unbelievers also poured 
forth in a stream, and departed with rapidity, not looking back ; the idol was 
howling and swearing fearfully within the mosque : my soul became as water; 
but having arrived at a place at some distance, we remained there, looking 
round- a corner to see what these idolaters would do. These are a brave nation, 
my friend, but by their hurried steps their alarm became manifest. Presently 
we saw a strong man, a roustam, with the gra^idfather of hats upon his head, 
and a large faee, very red, and of. a fierce appearance, and a spear or weapon 
in his hand. Tnis man was a champion, and fearless altogether — an eater of 
lions ; fbr he went of his own accord into the doors of the idolatrous temple, 
and shut them up, defending them with bars, and chains, and bolts of steel ; 
regardless of the uproar of tne evil genie which was imprisoned in the bowels 
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of. the idol, he made the gates fast, and carried away the key ; hy this mean*, ^ 
undouhtedly, did this noble and valorous chieftain save the lives of all those ^^ 
who dwelt in the city of the idolaters ; for if the evil genie had been able t»4^ 
get out, he would have devoured us all before he took his flight to JehanuiB|| ^ 
er the mountains of El Kaf. * Lahnet be Sheitan '—cursed be the devil-j 
*poof!' So saying, he spat upon the gpround seven times, and every one of ^ 
his hearers did so too." « i^ 



THE WARD AND NATIONAL SCHOOLS. - 

DISTRIBUTION OF PHIZES AT ZION COLLEGE. 

THE second annual examination of selected boys from the diflferent ' 
Ward, National, and other Church of England schools, within the - 
city of London and its liberties, and in the parishes of which the in- ,'r^ 
cumbents belong to the corporation of Sion College, was recently held. [^ 
The examination comprised all the usual subjects taught in national \ 
schools, but especial inquiry was made as to the information of th« ', 
candidates upon religious subjects. The examination was conducted by 7 
the President, the Rev. William Scott, assisted by the following eminent ; 
clergymen : — ^The Rev. C. Makenzie, the Rev. T. Hugo, the Rev. H. L _ 
Cummins, the Rev. H. Milman, the Rev. M. Gibbs, and the Rev. E. '" 
Auriol. *^ 

The following shows the 

Result of the Examination : — r 

First Class.— *McInroy, St. Sepulchre's; *Kibblewhite, St. Ann> ; 
School ; *Rudd, St. George the Martyr; *Halliday, Comhill and Lime- 
Street; *Harre, St. John's Limehouse; *Humphrey, Tower; * Jacobs, 
Aldersgate ; *Moales, St. John's Limehouse. 

Second Class. — ^*Biggs, Christ Church, St. George's-in-the-East f ] 
*Hockley, Comhill and Lime-Street ; *Lloyd, St. Bartholomew's Beth^ 
nal-green ; *Winter, St. John's, Hoxton ; *Ford, St. Bartholomew's, 
Bethnal-green ; Fean, Pakington; Plummer, St. George the Martyr ; Taylor, 
Aldgate; Gilbert, St. John's, Bethnal-green; Hutchins, Aldgate ; Watkins, 
Billingsgate ; Holmes, Comhill and Lime Street; Ballantine, St. Bartholo- 
omew the Great; Bennington, St. John's, Hoxton; Richardson, Tower; 
Avery, Aldersgate ; Mayhew, Langboum ; Rusz, All Saint's, Stepney ; 
Wells, Christ Church, St. George' s-in-the-East; Westbrook, St. John's, 
Limehouse: Clarke, Langboum; Grey, St. George the Martyr; 
Warwood, Dowgate. 

Third Class, — Redmond, Tower; Harmer, Joye's School; Harvey, 
Dowgate ; Templeman, Joye's School ; Dean, St. Leonard's, Shore- 
ditch ; Codey, St. Mark's, Whitechapel ; Lawson, Christ Church, St. 
George's-in-thcrEast ; Granger, St. Peter's, Bethnal-green; Dunn, St. 
Simon's, Bethnal-green ; Welch, Aldgate ; Shearman, St. Anne's, Lime- 
house ; Phillips, St. Mark's, Old-Street ; Nisbet, Joye's School ; Cooper, 
St. Andrew's, Holbgrn ; Oliver, St, John's, Bethnal-green ; Latchford, St. 
Andrew's, Holbom ; Newport, St. Ethelburga ; §tone, St. Mark's, Old- 
street; Betjemann, All Saint's, Stepney ; Griggs, Trinity, Gray's Inn; 
Williams, Trinity, Gray's Inn ; Dawes, St. Peter's, Bethnal-green ; Warry, 
St. Matthew's, City-road ; Smart, Vintry ; Jones, St. Bartholomew the 
Great; Witt, St. Peter's, Bethnal-green; Banks, Vintry; Brown, 
Billingsgate. 

Fourth Class. — Dean, St. Matthew's, City-road ; Crump, Langboum ; 
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^Coleman, St. John's, Hoxton ; Dupuy, St. Simon's, Bethnal-^een ; 
jUicliardson, Vintry; Catten, St. Ethelburga; Racionas, St. Mark*s, 
I Whit^chapel ; Freeth, Queenhithe ; Headland, Queenhithe ; Whitehead, 
Mt Andrew's, Holborn; Head, St. Mark's, Whitechapel; Judd, St. 
ISimon's, Bethnal-green ; Kingschall, Queenhithe ; Chambers, St. Ethel- 
[ burga ; Sleap, St. Leonard's, Shoreditch. 
' Those marked with an asterisk (*) obtained the prizes. 

On Tuesday evening last a meeting of the Fellows was held at Sion 
College for the purpose of distributing the prizes. 

The Rev. William Scott, the president, occupied the chair, and of the 
fellows present we observed : — The Rev. J. Jackson, of St. Sepulchre, 
the Rev. T. B. Murray, of St. Dunstan's in the East, the Rev. E. Auriol, 
«f St. Dunstan's in the West, the Rev. H. I. Cummins, of St Alban, 
Wood-street, the Rev. A. V. Povah, of St. Ann and St. Agnes, the 
^v. C. Mackenzie, the Rev. W. Robinson, the Rev. M. Gibbs, of Christ 
Church, Newgate-street, the Rev. H. Milman, the Rev. J. Kelly, the 
Bev. F. G. Blomfield, the Rev. R. Whittington, and others. There were 
~«lso a large attendance of the masters and treasurers of the schools from 
which the boys were sent. 

The president said that before presenting the prizes award, he wished 
to express to the masters the general satisfaction felt by the examiners as 
to the good behaviour and attention of the boys. This year 31 schools 
sent in scholars for examination, being an increase upon the last year. 
•Four or five schools sent in boys too late. There was one point upon 
which it was necessary to be explicit, to prevent a recurrence in years to 
come ; it was not intended that pupil-teachers should be sent to these 
examinations. The examiners had especially cause to complain, that, in 
spelling the boys were most fearfully deficient ; their writing upon the 
whole was remarkably good. 

The successful scholars who were to receive prizes were then arranged 
in a row before the president's table, who briefly addressed them upon 
the advantages of education. He feared that in some cases the pre- 
sentation of prizes tended to arouse a feeling of pride in the bosom of the 
recipients ; but he must tell them that if any of them had any talent or 
genius above their fellow scholars it was the gift of God, for which they 
onght to be very thankful. He hoped that they would remember this, 
and that the gift woidd be but an incentive to go on in the good path, 
w that oiltimately they might become good citizens, good christians, and 
good Churchmen. The president then proceeded to deliver the prizes 
as follows ; every volume being handsomely bound in cloth and gold : — 
Mclnroy, Wordsworth's "Greece;" Kibblewhite, Scott's Poetical 
Works ; Rudd, Livingstone's Travels ; Halliday, Hane, and Humphrey, 
Stephenson's Memoirs; Jacobs and Moals, Gosses Zoology; Biggs, 
Young's History of England ; Hockly, Lloyd, Winter, and Ford, Nineveh. 
The Rev. C. Mackenzie (to whom the credit is due for originating these 
competitive examinations,) confirmed the testimony of the president as 
to ihe general conduct of the boys. He had the pleasure of conducting 
tte viva-voce examination. He found them very deficient in spelling, • 
e| which was the first thing they began to learn, and generally the last learnt. 
They were somewhat confused in history, and he should recommend 
that a taste for drawing should be more generally cultivated. 
The Rev. E. Auriol, divinity examiner ; the Rev. M. Gibbs, anlhm^tlc^^l 
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examiner, the ReT. H. I. Cummings, geograpliicalexaminer, respectivelj 
gave testimony as to the general conduct of the lads. 

The Rev. T. B. Murray moved a vote of thanks co the president and . 
examiners for the zeal they had displayed in the conduct of the exam- 
ination, which was seconded hy Mr. Vardon, and carried unanimously, -i 

The president having replied, the proceedings terminated. — City Prm. ^ 



EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
General Examination of Training Schools. — Christmas, 1858. 

MALES.'^THIBD YEAR. 

English Literature. — Sir T. More, Pope, Whateley.— CT%rc« Aowr«dU«rf 

Jor this Paper,) 
Sect. I.— 1. What English works have we of Sir T. More? Compare hii 
style with that of Addison. 

2. Give the suhstance of the Protector's Speech in the Council in favour of 
seizing the Duke of York, and Archbishop Bourchier's arguments against the 
violation of sanctuary. In what case does it appear from these debates thai 
sanctuary was disregarded ? 

3. Give an account of Dr. Shaw's sermon against the Queen, at Paul's Cross, 
and the success it obtained, or the Duke of Buckingham's address to the citizens, 
in favour of Richard, and its result. 

4. Relate the murder of the princes, as given by More, and the fate of the 
murderers. 

5. How does Hallam characterize More's lan^age? Give instances of 
writers, nearly contemporary with him, who exhibit the defects from whica 
More is free. 

6. What remains have we of Ascham, Elyot, Skelton, Thomas Wilson ? 

7. Give an account of More's Utopia. Who translated it into English! 
What later writer's style resembles most closely the style of the last translation! 

Sect. II. — 1. Give a short account of the subjects proposed in each of thi 
four epistles of the " Essay on Man." What evidence is there that this essay 
is only a part of some larger project ? 

2. Paraphrase 

'* All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul, 
That changed through all, and yet in all the same. 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart. " 

What objection has been made to this? How does Warburton answer it? 

3. Give the context of the following extracts : — 

'* And shewed a Newton as we shew an ape." 

'* And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 

" Sure as Demoivre, without rule or line." 

"Superstition taught the tyrant awe." 

'' And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade:" . 

4. Quote the passage where Pope gives instances of brave men cut off in early 
death (Essay on Man, Ep. iv.), and relate the circumstances to which he refers 

' 5. Give Johnson's opinion of the Essay on Criticism, and point out iti 
exaggerations. 
6. Explain : — 

'' For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirits filled with wind." 
'* Such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be." 
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7. ' Give instances from Pope, of lines constructed to fulfil his own precept — 
" The sound must seem an echo to the sense." 

8. Give some account of Oarth, Durfey, John Denis, Vida, Millboum, Walsh, 
who are mentioned in the Essay on Criticism. 

Sect. III. — Whateley's Looic.-^1. Show, by easy examples, the truth of 
the rule, — ** The distribution of the predicate is implied in negative propositions, 
and its non-distribution in affinnatives." 

2. Define "proposition." What are the four kinds of categorical projM)- 
sitions ? Give examples of each. Draw up a scheme exhibiting all the maxims 
which relate to opposition of propositions. 

3. Show that there are only two kinds of conditional arguments, and that 
each one may be converted into the other. 

4. How are definitions generallv divided? What are the principal rules given 
for definition ? Give examples where these rules have been neglected. 

5. What are non-logical or material fallacies? Give instances. 

6.^ Give instances of amphibolia, and illustrate the double meaning of words 
arising by accident, by first and second intention, and by analogy. 
7. Analyse and classify the following fallacies — 

(a) Every one desires happiness: virtue is happiness: therefore, every one 

det'ires virtue. 

(b) War is productive of evil : therefore, peace is likely to be productive of 

good. 

(c) Warm countries alone produce wines: Spain is a warm country : there- 

fore, Spain produces wines. 
(</) Nothing is heavier than platina : feathers are heavier than nothing : there- 
fore, feathers are heavier than platina. 



Chaucer, Bacon, Hooker. — (Three hours allowed for this Paper,) 

Sect. I. — 1. What peculiarities of structure and pronunciation existed in the 
English language of Chaucer's time, which must be observed in order ta underr 
•tand his metre ? 

What rules are there for sounding the final ef 

2. Enumerate twelve of the Canterbury pilgrims, and give a particular 
account of four of these ? 

3. Re-write the following passages in modern English ; mark the metre of 
each verse ; explain any aflusions, and give the meaning and derivation of the 
words marKed in italics : — 

" Full ofte time he had the ford bygonne, 

Aboven alle neunouju in Pruce, 

In Lettowe hadde reyced and in Ruce ; 

No Cristen man so ofte of his d^ri 

In Gernade, atte siege hadde he be 

Of Algesir, and riden in Balmarie. 
" This pardoner hadde heer as yclwe as wex, 

But smothe it heng as doth a strihe of flex : 

By unces hynge his lokkes that he hadde, 

AJnd therewiin he his schuldres overspradde. 

Ful thenne it lay, by ciUpons on and oon. 

But hood iorjohtee, ne wered he noon 

For it was trussud up in his voalet. 

Him thought he rood al of the newe get, 

Dischevek sauf his cappe he rood al bare." 

4. What do you know of ''The Tabard?" Quote any passage in which it 
is mentioned. What is the meaning of chivachie^ chevisavnee, gessoun, herbergh, 
rounetfy maunciple, chesse f Quote any lines in which they occur. 

5. Name the chief English poets between Chaucer and Shakespeare, and 
mention their works. 

6. GKve some account of Denham, Waller, or Roscommon. 
Sect. II. — 1. Paraphrase the following^ : — 

" As therefore ph3rsicians are many times forced to leave such methods of 
curing as themselves know to be the fittest, and being overruled by their 
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patients' impatiency, arc fain to try the best they can, in taking that way of 
cure which the cured will yield unto ; in like sort, considering now the case 
doth stand with this present age full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield 
to the stream thereof: into the causes of goodness we will not make any curious 
or deep inquiry ; to touch them now and then it shall be sufficient, when they 
are so near at hand that easily they may be conceived without any far removed 
discourse : that way we are content to prove, which being the worst in itself, 
is, notwithstanding, now by reason of common imbecility the fitter and likelier 
to be brooked." 

2. What does Hooker give as the marks whereby the Laws of Reason may 
be known, and the causes of their frequent transgression. 

3. Distinguish between laws natural and laws positive. Hecoticile the 
apparent difference between Hooker and Butler in the use of the latter term. 

4. Give an account of the system to which Hooker refers in these words — 

** An art which teacheth the way of speedy discourse, and restraineth the 
mind of man that it may not wax overwise." 

5. ** For the better inuring of men's minds with the true distinctions of laws, 
and of their several force according to the different kind and quality of our 
actions, it shall not peradventure be amiss to shew in some one example how 
they all take place. 

How does Hooker proceed to do this ? 

6. Give a list of words which you have met with in Hooker, which are used 
in a manner peculiar to this writer. Give also instances of peculiar modes of 
expression. 

7. Explain and analyse the following passage : — 

*' So beasts, though otherwise behind men, may notwithstanding in actions of 
sense and fancy go beyond them ; because the endeavours of nature, when it 
hath a higher perfection to seek, are in lower the more remiss, not esteeming 
thereof so much as those things do, which have no better proposed unto them." 

Parse ** thereof," " better.'^ 

Sect. III.— 1. What is the difference between the "Essay" of Bacon and 
that of later times ? Compare one of Bacon's Essays with one of Johnson's. 

2. Give an analvsis of the Essay " Of Simulation and Dissimulation," or 
" Of Goodness and Goodness of Nature," or " Of Plantations." 

3. Explain the following words which occur in Bacon's Essays: — ^To embase, 
arbitrement, futile, to sort, bravery, mintman, to buckle, to flout, to moil, 
marish, stond, shrewd, galliard, poller. 

4. What does Bacon say are the chief vices of authority and the chief causes 
of Atheism ? 

5. Explain the following passages : — 

** The part of Epimetheus might well become Prometheus in the case of 
discontentments." 

"The master of superstition is the people." 

" Superstition hath been the confusion of many states, and bringeth in a 
nevf primum mobile^ that ravisheth all the spheres of government." 

'^ It is the solecism of power to think to command the end, and yet not to 
endure the mean." 

" Honour that is gained, and broken upon another, hath the quickest 
reflection, like diamonds cut with fascets." 

" Neither is it ill air only that makes an ill seat, but ill ways, ill markets ; 
and, if you consult with Momus, ill neighbours." 

6. Paraphrase the following : — 

" So we see in languages the tone is more pliant toall expressions and sounds, 
the joints are. more supple to all feats of activity and motion in youth than 
afterwards; for it is true the late learners cannot so well take up the ply, except 
it be in some minds, that have not suffered themselves to fix, but have kept 
themselves open, and prepared to receive continual amendment, which is ex- 
ceeding rare : but if the force of custom, simple and separate, be great, the 
force of custom copulate and conjoined is far greater; for there example 
teacheth, company comforteth, emulation quickeneth, and glory raiseth ; so as 
in such places, the force of custom is in his exaltation." 
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The History of English Poetry.— Shakespeare, Milton. —CT^rec hours 

allowed for this Paper,) 
Sect. I. — 1. Explain the following, giving the context in each case, as nearly 
as you can. 

(o) " If I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot.** 

(b) " This prophecy Merlin shall make for I live before his time." 

(c) ** Get thee glass eyes ; 
And like a scurvy politician, seem 

To see the things tnou dost not." 

(d) " Are you so gospelled 

To pray for this good man, and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave. 
And beggared yours for ever? " 
(^) ** O, these flaws, and starts, 

(Impostors to true fear) would well become 
A woman's story, at a winter's fire, 
Authorized by her grandam." 
(/) " All our yesterdays nave lighted fools 

The way to dusty death." 
(g) "If that come short 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters." 
(A) " Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen." 
(A) " Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies ; 

Or my shamed life in his dishonour lies." 

2. Paraphrase the following : — 

** Alas, poor country ; 
Almost afraid to know itself ! It cannot 
Be called our mother, but our grave : where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rent the air, 
Are made not marked ; where violent sorrow 
Seems a modern ecstacy ; the dead men's knell 
Is there scarce asked, for who ; and good mens' lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps. 
Dying, or ere they sicken." 

3. Write out the plot of King Lear. 

4. What is the historical foundation of the stories of King Lear and 
Macbeth ? Show in what points Shakespeare has disregarded the legends. 

5. Sketch the character of Kent in King Lear, Lady Macbeth, or York in 
Richard II. 

Sect. II.— 1. Analyse Lycidas. What is known of Richard King ? Quote 
some of Dr. Johnson's criticisms on Lycidas and comment upon them. 

2. Give the context, and explain allusions in the following passages : — 

" Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream." 
" Sleek Panope with all ner sisters played." 

— *' their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw," 
" How faery Mab the junkets eat." 
"The story of Cambuscan bold." 
" The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus." 

3. Paraphrase the following : — 

" Come but keep thy wonted state 
With even step and musing gait ; 
And looks commercing with the skies. 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 
There, held in holy passion still. 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast." 
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4. Write out the plot of Comus, briefly, and give an analysis of the dispute 
between the Lady and Comus. 

5. Give the context and explain allusions in the following passages : — 

— " And thou shalt be our star of Arcady 
Or Tyrian Cynosure.'* 

" that moly 
Which Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave." 
" May thy lofty head be crowned 

Witn many a tower and terrace round." 
'' Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints." 

Sect. IIL — 1. Give the names and a brief account of the plays now attributed 
to Shakespeare. 

2. Sketch the life of Milton^ Cowley, or Addison. 

3. Give an account of English dramatic poetry. 

4. Give an account of the chief poets of the last half of the 17th century ; 
mention their chief works, and give a full account of any work which you 
select as characteristic. 



EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Chkist's Hospital. — Children put forth apprentices, and discharged 
from Christ's Hospital, the year last past, 215, seven of whom being instructed 
in mathematics and navigation, were placed forth to sea service, out of the 
Mathematical School founded by his late Majesty Ring Charles the Second ; 
children now under the care and charge of the Hospital in London and at 
Hertford, 1,055 ; to be admitted on presentations granted to this time, 180. 

Gresham College. — ^The lectures of Easter Term were concluded 
on May 12th, when Mr. Taylor gave his third lecture on Music to a crowded 
audience. The attendances during the last term have been after the customary 
averages, with the exception of the Latin lectiu*es, only one of which was de- 
livered, l^ir. Abdy on the fourth having had an audience of four. The attendance 
to the English lectures have been as follows: — ^Astronomy (three lectures,) 
78, 76, 58. Physic (three,) 70, 40, 42. Rhetoric (two,) 28, 32. Divmity 
(three,) 32, 26, 32. Law (three,) 22, 26, 20. Geometry (three,) 54, 34, 30. 
Music (three,) crowded to excess, and impossible to obtain correct numbers. 

Fabbingdon Stbeet Sunday-Schools, Habp-Allet, Fabbtngdoit 
Street. — On Sunday, April 24th, the ceremony of distributing the annual 
rewards to the scholars took place in the upper school-room, in the presence of 
a numerous company of the parents and friends of the children, the subscribers 
to the school, &c. Forty-two carefully selected books were presented to those 
scholars who, by their good conduct and attention during the past year, had 
merited that mark of their teachers' approbation, by Joseph Eke, Esq., of the 
Silver-street Sunday-school Society. The children, to the number of 300, 
joined in singing the appropriate piece, commencing : — ^^ God intrusts to all, 
talents few and many." A few words of encouragement and welcome were 
spoken to the parents by Mr. Parkinson the senior class teacher, and an addresi 
given to the children by the secretaiy, from the words, " Li keeping thy com- 
mandments there is great reward." This school is one of the oldest in the City, 
having been established in 1814. 

City of London Fbeemen's Obphan School. — On May 1 0th, an 
entertainment was given by Mr. William Tegg, the Chairman of the Orphan 
School, to the members of the Committee, at the Artichoke Tavern, Blackwall, 
and, if by this pleasant meeting one may form any idea of the Committee, they 
seem to work well together, each endeavouring to do his utmost to promote the 
interests of this valuable institution. 
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A History of the Middle Ages. By Dr. Leoxhajid Schmitz, F.R.S.A., 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. London : Rivingtons, 1859. 
Vol. 1, el. cr. 8vo., pp. 437. 

We are all, more or less, the creatures of circunxstances. The propo- 
sition is, we admit, rather a disagreeable one. That.it will be ca^iUed 
bt we are certain, that it can be refuted, we doubt. As the proposition 
|ii worded, it wiU be regarded as referring to every individual member of 
'society. Be it so. Simply denying that the doctrine of universal 
necessity is involved in our proposition, we plead the general issue of the 
arg^uments which it may occasion. 

We now venture a step further. We apply the proposition specifically, 
i ind to a class which, in its piofessional character, might well be regarded 
as untrammeled by circumstances, if exemption from the rule could be 
&irly claimed by any portion of the community. We mean the scho- 
lastic pr6fession. Ignoring altogether the herd of incompetent persons 
engag^ in education in public as well as in private schools, three 
classes of teaches may be recognised. , 

L The first consists of those who neither claim, nor have a right to 
daim, original ideas with regard to any department of education theore^i- 
etl or practical. Their theory and their practice are those of others. If 
meh teachers are right they have been fortunately circumstanced, or they 
fortoitously adopted what is right, or they exercised sound judgment in 
titeir choice. If wrong, they have,. at the least, authority and precedent 
to plead. 
II. The second consists of those .who are dissatisfied with many of 
f the theories which they teach, and the practice which they adopt, but 
whose educational conservatism, want of self-confidence, or credtdity of 
opinion or judgment, keeps them exactly in the position in which circum- 
stances have placed them. 
IH. The third consists of those whose endowments or ambition 

Erompts them to be expositors of new theories, — of theories which they 
elieve to be not sufficiently recognized, or of theories which have not had 
the advantage of practical application. Many of those of whom this 
blass is composed are worthy to be, or aspire to be, regarded by the 
Bcholastic profession much in the same light as the founders of the 
Philosophic Schools of Antiquity were respectively regarded by theiir. 
disciples. 

Of mere aspirants it is unnecessary to say much, for, as a general rule, 
** verily they have their reward." Would that we could truly predicate 
the same of those who compose the lesser portion of the class ! It is, 
perhaps, but poor consolation to neglected merit, to know that future 
generations n^ay rescue from oblivion names almost forgotten now. 

It is of the last-mentioned class of teachers that we desire to offer a 
few observations. It may properly be deemed the source of the prolific 
supply of educational books. Every author of an educational book, no 
matter what the subject may be, profer 3s to supply a diesideratum to 
remedy a defect, to do something that h not been before att^ixvi^tftd^ ot 
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to do well what has been done badly. No doubt if all the college and ^^ 
school books, large and small, popular, and comparatively unknown, i ; 
which have been written within the last thirty years, were collated and '0, 
condensed according to their respective subjects, a series of educational i^ 
works of surpassing excellence would be the result. But who except a]iL 
educational Quixote would dream of undertaking so Herculean a ta^k^^;^ 
even were his labours to be confined to any one given subject ? Win*-, 
would be competent to undertake such a task ? For, be it remembered^ i,^ 
educational progress is the work of the age, not of this country alone* ^ 
Again, the difficulty of universally popularizing any series of school'f^^ 
books woidd be even greater than that of producing it. *• | 

In the preceding remarks we have approached several great subjectii,^ 
on which we dare not now enter, but to which the first volume of Dtf > 
Schmitz's new work has led us. Of late years new light has been shed'"" 
on almost every department of historical research. That much of this :: 
new light permeates the best of recent school-books of history cannot be >> 
denied, but it is much to be regretted that authors of such books havi^ -J 
not had inclination or opportunity to profit by the invaluable labours o( ^ 
the learned. In most of our middle-class schools Modern History bait ^ 
been taught merely pro forma. We refer specially to that pdlrtion of il f 
of which Dr. Schmitz treats in the present volume ; namdy, fromtliV'' 
overthrow of the Western Empire to the beginning of the Crusades, 
(A.D. 476-1096) — a period of upwards of six centuries. In oiir first- 
class educational institutions, able professorial lectures have no doubfr 
coimteracted, in no small degree, the evil which would necessarily resuK , 
from such an unsatisfactory method, but they would not compensate for- ' 
the absence of well-compiled works adapted to the requirements of 
students generally. Students of Hbtory now-a-days frequently remind 
one of the antiquary, who 

** — knew King Alfred well, by face, 
Though George he never saw." 

* 

Their knowledge of Ancient History is, perhaps, superfluously extensivOf 
whilst their knowledge of Modern History is extensively superficiaL -■ 
This is the result, not so much of indifference as of a prevalent idea, that ! 
the early portion of Modern History presents but little that is either | 
interesting or instructive. ^ 

It is customary in some quarters to designate this period in European History ; 
as the " Dark Ages," and it cannot be denied that, in some respects, the namo ' 
is not undeserved, for during a considerable portion of that period, the histoi;. ^ 
of Europe presents a gloomy and dismal aspect, and is characterized by a ) 

Erofouna ignorance of some of the most vital principles of human progress and « 
appiness ; but it must be borne in mind that this could not be otherwise, and . 
that we have no right to demand of those early ages what was reserved for later ^ 
and more enlightened periods. During the nrst centuries of the middle ages, 
new nations and states were struggling into existence upon the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, and of Roman civilization, and the intrusive elements, whOe 
they could not but destroy much that was ancient and valuable, had to past 
through a long process, in which the^ were either assimilated to the ancient 
elements, or ultimately came forth as distinct nationalities, with new institutions \ 
and ideas. « « « It must be admitted that the whole of the mediaeval 
period was^ the season of planting and maturing the fruits which were reaped 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. It would, therefore, be ignorant i 
<ind ungrateful presumption to regard the middle ages as a period of utter 
darknes»f or as deserving to be looked upon with contempt or indifference. 
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The contempt or indifference with which the " Dark Ages " are re- 
garded has resulted more from the want of such works as that now 
liefore us than from any other source, and therefore we must in most 
iases make a wide distinction between ignorant presumption, and igno- 
iBnt and ungrateful presumption. It is no easy matter to stem the 
loirent or to turn the stream of popular opinion, especially when on 
satters of history it has been formed or directed by a Eobertson or a 
Gibbon. We agree with Sir Francis Palgrave, that neither of the great 
[ Idstorians to whom we haye adyerted has borne in mind, or admitted the 
eonnexion between, the Western Empire and the states of modem 
Christendom. What Dubos in his " Htstoire Critique de V Establishment 
i$ la Monarchie Francaise dans les Gaules** has done with especial 
leference to French History, Dr. Schmitz has done with reference to 
Modem Europe generally. He teaches that — 

The history of the middle ages' is more closely and intimately connected 
irith that of our own times than the best periods of antiquity : all our institu- 
Hems, political, ciyil, social, and religious, haye their or^n in the middle ages, 
vhile they are only remotely connected with the ciyilization of antiq^uity ; ^na]^, 
W® are so closely linked to the former, that many of our most cherished insti- 
Mons in Church and State are unintelligible mysteries to us, unless we borrow 

Sht from the history of the middle ages ; we can scarcely yisit a town or 
lage in £urope in which we do not find ourselves surrounded by memorials 
af that period in the form of magnificent cathedrals, churches, palaces, and 
■ansions of the great. • « « The institutions under which the nations 
of Europe live are the fruits of a growth of more than a thousand years, 
and the results of an organic development, which can be neither 
Irbitrarily checked, nor precipitately huiried on without disastrous conse- 
fnences. 

The connexion between modem and ancient Europe cannot be well 
explained to the student, unless l^e is brought to recognize, in medieeyal 
histories, the connecting link. It is not our purpose to theorize on any 
method of teaching history in middle-class schools, but we cannot for- 
bear from deprecating that commonly adopted, namely, to take the 
History of Eome, then the History of Greece, and then the History of 
Sagland. The order is sometimes changed, but these are the principal 
fluree secidar histories professedly taught, and we believe that we have 
Hentioned them in the order in which they are usually introduced to 
]mpils. No wonder, then, that the common impressions respecting the 
^ dark ages " are such as engender contempt or indifference. The merest 
tyro in history is led, by any ordinary school-book, to perceive the gradual 
tbaorption of the greatness and glory of Greece into the greatness and 
glory of Rome. How sudden, then, the transition from successive ages 
«£' refinement and classic literature to an age of comparative barbarism 
icd ignorance ! What a change from the subjugation of Corinth to the 
eapture of Caractacus ! To the youthful mind well may the successful 
incursions of barbarian hordes into the imperial city and its numerous 
provinces present the closing scene of the long and magnificent historical 
drama which charmed so magically, and which left on the memory such 
indellible impressions. And then to turn to the early history of Britain ! 
To plod on, and on, without any pleasant historical retrospect, — ^much 
less any idea of associating the fallen greatness of Rome with the gradual 
development of the greatness of Britain, — is it not sufficient to create 
the idea that civilization perished with Rome, or that the only flickerings 
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of its vitality were to be fbund amon^t the Christian communitiefl r: 
founded by Missionary Fathers ? Such, however, was not the case :— .: 

The things which then died away had been decaying before, but those which ^. 
still contained vitality lived on, only entering into a new form of existence, !" 
absorptions, and assimilating the frcsn and vigorous elements which were thai i^ 
introduced. « « « The conquering barbarians, in most cases, overspread :' 
the empire only like a thin stratum, while 'the great underlying mass of the -i 
population remained very like what it had been before. Hence, in ItalVi Gaul, i 
and Spain, the Latin language continued to be spoken, being but little innuencea "^ 
by the tongues of the Teutonic invaders, and, above all, the free municipal ^ 
institutions remained unchanged for centuries. ... '• 

At the time when the Western Empire was broken up, Christianity wai ^ 
established in all its provinces, both in the East and in the West ; some of the . 
barbarians also had long since adopted the new religion. 

From the way in which history is too commonly taught, the mind of , 
the learner or reader is not prepared to form a just estimate of the nations -, 
which have risen to greatness since the overthrow of the Western Empire. ? 
The principles of development as regards the nations of antiquity were, 
no doubt, substantially the same as Uiose to which modem nations have r 
owed, or still owe, their greatness. But those principles have worked 
in different, and sometimes in apparently contrary directions. In ancient 
history we see a family becoming a patriarchate or clan, and patriarchates 
or clans merging into states and monarchies. Distinct professions and 
employments result from increase of numbers. Necessities engender 
inventions, and experience teaches improvements. Bare requirements 
give place to comforts ; comforts are refined imtil they become luxuries, 
and luxuries subside in effeminacy and indolence, which eventually lead 
to subjugation by an unrefined and hardier nation. Thus briefly, if 
crudely, we may sketch the rise, progress, and fall, of almost everj 
nation of antiquity ; from primitive simplicity and activity to over-refine- 
ment and greatness, aiid to consequent decadence and loss of national 
power, if not nationality itself. But in modem history it is not so. The 
origin of any modem nation was not primitive, in the usual acceptation 
of the term : it was an agglomeration of distinct particles. A tract of 
country but thinly populated was inhabited by various peoples, a variety 
of languages and dialects were spoken by its natives or its settlers, various 
political principles, religious creeds, and social institutions prevailed in 
it. Take our own island as an example. Here, within an extent of 
country less than that of one of our largest prrishes, there might have 
been witnessed the public performance of rites and ceremonies of, at the 
least, three distinct religions : there was British Druidism, Roman My-> 
thology, and Christianity; these differed essentially. Complexity of 
Social institutions was a natural result of such a state of things. But 
this cannot well be understood by the English student of the present 
day. Christianity and Judaism are the only distinct systems of religion 
established in this country, and however they may differ from oach other 
on theological points, they so closely resemble each other as regards 
social polity, that their difference as a matter of history is insignificant. 
Under the term Christianity we include a great number of distinct reli- 
gious sects. But difference of sects makes no very perceptible difference 
of social systems now. There exists a great social unity which could 
hardly be expected after the disruption of an empire like that of the 
west. It should be remembered that even imperial Rome did not present 
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any great social -unity worthy to be compared with that which any great 
nation in modem history presents. Sir F Palgrave says : " When we 
speak of the ' Roman Empire,' we are apt to consider it a consolidated 
power. We see only the imperial eagle, and contemplate only the 
majesty of Home. But the real state of things under the dominion of 
the eagle may in some measure be understood, by considering the present 
condition of the provinces and dominions subdued by the Russians, and 
added to the 'dominion of the Czar." 

Again, the state of civilisation at the great periods of local revolutions 
or conquests is not always represented fairly, especially in school-books. 
How few of our school Histories of England lead the pupils to appreciate 
the fact that — 

At the time of the Norman Conquest the state of intellectual culture amonff 
the Saxons was little, if at all inferior to that of the French Normans, though 
the latter had undoubtedly the advantage of greater refinement in their man- 
ners and outward signs of civilisation. 

Then again, how unfairly are Mahomed and Moslemism represented ! 
The term " impostor " is by historians applied more generally to Mahomed 
than to any other individual, but Dr Schmitz says :— 

The time when Mahomed was regarded as a mere pretender and impostor has 
now ]^sed away, and passion and party-spirit have g^ven way to sounder 
historical views. We know that Mahomed was a man of extremely delicate 
and nervous temperament, subject to excessive depression of spirits, and even 
to fits of epilepsy ; and that such a person should at times imagine himself to 
have visions, and receive revelations from heaven, is not in any way surprising. 
We may, therefore, call his pretensions mere hallucinations and delusions, bat 
mn impostor he certainlv was not : he was thoroughly in earnest in the work he 
had undertaken. The history of his life has been mixed up by contemporary, 
as well as by later writers, with a mass of fictions and absurd stories, invented 
either to prove his divine mission or to refute it, but true history must reject 
them as excrescences that have sprung from the superstitious reverence of his 
followers, or from the love of detraction on the- part of his enemies. 

Leaving out of the question the religious aspect of the system, Dr. 
Schmitz shows how greatly Mahomedauism contributed to the develop- 
ment of civilisation. 

Through its wars as well as through the peaceful intercourse with other 
nations, Mahomedanism exercised a vast influence, and in its wslj contributed 
mnch towards the advancement of mankind. Nearly all the Asiatic nations, 
from China to the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and the whole of Northern 
Africa to the shores of the Atlantic, including Spain and several of the islands of 
the Mediterranean, were united by one religion ; and while in some countries, as 
in Africa, this religion checked the awful practice of human sacrifices, it helped 
in others to promote the cultivation of literature, science, and art. It must be 
owned that, at the beginning of the Crusades, intellectual culture was in many 
respects mnch higher among the Mahomedans than among Christian nations. 
But the p^reat influence exercised by the Arabs on the develonment of mankind 
showed itself more particuf ieirly under the dynasty of the Abbasides when they 
began to make themselves acquainted by means of translations with the 
literature of ancient Greece, and the poetry and philosophy of the Persians 
and Indians. It was this peculiar combination^ of oriental elements, which 
cannot be called pure Arabic culture, that, during the conflict between the 
east and the west, spread oyer the south of Europe, and commenced exercising 
fts influence on European civilisation. 

The influence of foreign nations on the literature of the Arabs began about 
the time when the Ommiyade Caliphs made Damascus their capital, for the 
partially Hellenized Syrians, whose language is closely related to the Arabic, 
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formed the connecting link between tlie Greeks and the Arabs. When the 
Caliphate from a patriarchal government became an empire, and a sort of pon- 
tificate under Moawiyah, the new court was under the necessity of patronizing 
science, as it originated a new organization of the empire. The court of the 
Ommiyades, therefore, became the rallying point of poets, and such sciences as 
were applicable to practical life were zealously encouraged. Moawiyah him- 
self took into his service Oreeks and Syrians to keep the accounts, to survey 
his dominions, and superintend the erection of nublic buildings. Medicine, 
however, was the science most diligently cultivatea by the Arabs^ and this had 
become the more necessary, because the people, spreading over different 
countries and climates, and indulging in new luxuries, were attacked by various 
new diseases. The Abbasides, therefore, invited Greek physicians, who directed 
attention to the study of the natural sciences, philosophy and matnematics, and 
to such writers as Aristotle, Euclid, and Ptolemy. Chemistry was cultivated 
by the Arabs as early as the year 765 ; algebra received its name from them, 
although it had been known to the Greeks; in mathematics, astronomy, and 
geography, the Arabs advanced much further than had been possible for the 
Greeks, and their works are the most valuable contributions towards the 
geography of the middle ages. During the disputes between the Sunnites and 
Qie Shiites, as early as the eighth century, a kind of Mahomedan theology was 
developed, which dived into the subtlest and nicest distinctions. Connected 
with this was a kind of jurisprudence based on the Koran, and the study^ of 
grammar and philosophy, for the purpose of arriving at the right interpretation 
of the Sacred Book. 

The studj of Aristotle, whose dialectical eminence had special attractions 
for the quick and sagacious minds of the Arabs, gave to their science and 
philosophy that peculiar character which, through their schools, found its way 
also into the philosophy of mediaeval Christianity. 

The foregoing extract is from tlie last chapter of the volume, — a 
chapter which treats on the civilisation of the Mahomedans. The con- 
cluding remarks are well worthy of the closest attention of those who 
wish to study history, unbiased by sectarian, dogmata, or party spirit. 
We are too apt to vaimt ourselves on our civilisation and wondrous 
toleration. Perhaps an impartial study of history, — even the history of 
the ages which we so complacently call " dark " — will show us that we 
are neither so civilised nor so tolerant as we ought to be, and might be. 

It was not in one department only, nor at one court of the Mahomedan 
states, that intellectual culture was fostered, for all the dynasties of the ninth 
and tenth centuries encouraged literature more or less ; all of them, moreover, 
gave to their dominions a suitable organization, and advanced civilization by 
promoting intercourse among the nations. Even the first Ommiyades made 
extensive postal arrangements, and the father of Harun-al-Paschid ordered 
milestones and caravanseries to be established along the whole road from 
Bagdad to Mecca; and the high roads, with their stations and wells in the 
desert, were kept in excellent condition throughout the period of the Abbasides. 
The general respect paid to intellectual cmture naturally led to toleration, 
which was shown towards the Persian fire-worshippers as well as towards 
Christians; and men of learning, notwithstanding the hostility among the 
different rulers, were everywhere welcomed and protected, whatever their 
religious creed might be. Libraries were established in all the principal cities, 
and schools of a higher order existed everywhere in the wide Mahomedan 
dominions, keeping up a lively communication with one another. About the 
year 1000, Bokhara was the chief seat of Arab literature and learning ; thence 
Mahmoud I. invited learned men to his court, among whom Avicenna has 
acquired the greatest celebrity. This famous philosopher and physician was 
bom in the neighbourhood of Bokhara, and founding on Galen, created a new 
system of medical science, which he endeavoured to establish on a philosophicid 
basis. Throughout the middle ages both Mahomedans and Christians regarded 
him as the greatest teacher of medicine, and as the profoundest philosopher 
next to Aristotle. 
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' In this way, witliout sermonizing or moralizing over-much, Dr. Schmitz 
graphically delineates the various phases of the History of the Middle 
Ages. The student is constantly led to reflexion. Who could read the 
extract which we have just quoted — and with which the volume closes — 
without reflecting on the groundlessness of our claims and vast superiority 
over those to whom we owe the foundations of our greatness. The accu- 
mulated experience of centuries, centuries of constant discoveries and 
inventions, centuries during which intellectuality has taken ^decided pro- 
gressive steps if not rapid strides, and ahove all, a clearer religious Hght 
ttkBJi was diffused amongst the masses of former ages, are advantages of 
which the nations of the present day might he, even hy moralists, expected 
to profit. What will historians eight hundred years hence say of the 
political aspect of Europe in 1859 ? — But we must return to Dr. Schmitz's 
charming History— or rather we must commend it to our friends, for it 
is a work which should he found in every library, and well-studied hy 
every teacher. The volume is divided into two books, the one having 
four chapters, the other ten. Each chapter is divided into sections. 

A Catechetical Help to Bishop Butle/s Analogy. By the Rev. Campbell 
Gbey Hulton, M.A., Brazenose College, Oxford. London : Riving- 
tons, 1859. CI. 8vo., pp. 175. 

We cordially welcome a third edition of this very useful work. It 
mtut prove a help to every student who has to read Butler for an exami- 
nation. Mr. Hulton appears to be well up in the technicalities of exami- 
nation papers as well as in Butler, and this, of course, enhances the value 
of his book. There is one point to which we would draw special atten- 
tion. It is this : — Mr. Hulton has attempted neither to refute nor to 
corroborate any proposition of Butler's. He makes no comments, — gives 
no notes. This we regard as a great recommendation. If students 
would well master the text of Butler, instead of wasting their time with 
dissertations on it, they would find it advantageous. This " Catechetical 
Help " is the onli/ book necessary for a student to study, in order to pass 
a creditable examination in Butler's Analogy. Those well acquainted 
with the Analogy will hail Mr. Hulton's Help as a refreshing book. 

Bthle Training: A Manual for Sabbath-school Teachers and Parents. 
By David Stow, Esq. Edinburgh : T. Constable and Co. London : 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1859. CI. Imp. fcp. 8vo. pp. 220. 9th edit, 
enlarged. 

Mr. Stow, the Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Free Normal 
Seminary, is favourably known to the educational world as the author of 
the " Training System." To those who are acquainted vnth his Bible 
Training^ an analytical notice of it may be useful. The fact of its 
having reached its ninth edition, speaks volumes in its favour. The first 
chapter explains the author's " Object in view," which in brief language, 
is to aid Sunday-school teachers in giving efficient Bible instruction to 
their youthftd, charge. Chapter II. treats on Parental and Sabbath- 
school instruction. In this chapter Mr. Stow advocates what we believe 
to be one of his pet theories, the teaching of boys and girls under twelve 
years of age together. He also advocates Ministers' classes for Young 
Men, and Young Mens' Christian Associations. Chattel 111, ^\^^>e^^3s» 
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the method by which the simken and sinking masses of the community 
may be brought out and retained under religious instruction in Sabbath- 
schools. In chapter IV. there are very useful hints on Normal classes 
for Sunday-school teachers. Chapter V. is x^omprised of a selection of 
Bible narratives. The next chapter is devoted to Bib]e emblems which 
occupy ninety pages. The seventh chapter affords '* Practical examples 
of Bible Training." The eighth chapter is allotted to *^ miscellaneous 
subjects for Training lessons/' The ninth, and last chapter, gives an ex- 
position of the leading features of the Training system in reference to 
Bible Training lessons, and concludes with short papers on the practical 
principle of the system which is generally known as the Gla!sgow or 
Training system. No Sunday-school teacher who is in earnest in the 
good cause, will regret giving this work an attentive perusal. There is 
much to be learnt from it, and it affords much material for thinking. 

Fragments of the Great Diamond set for young people : Being a variety 
of addresses to children. By the Kev. James Boltok, B.A., Minister 
of St. PauPs Episcopal Chapel, Kilbum. London: Wertheim, 
Macintosh, and Himt. 1859. CI. 18mo. pp. 166. 2nd edit. 

We are much pleased vnth. this little book, and we think that our 
young friends and their instructors will be pleased with it too. The title 
does not appear to us to be a very apt one, it is as the author observes 
" rather a fanciful title.'* But if the title is not preposessing, the book 
itself is. It is one which can scarcely fail to interest its readers, and one 
well calculated to benefit them. 

Neio Atlas of the World, constructed from the most recent authorities; 
with divisions and measurements in English miles. By Thohas 
Mellon, Jun., and Thomas Daties, C.E. London: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 1859. 

This Atlas is sui generis. Its peculiarities are such as cannot fail to 
attract the attention of those who delight in geography, or who profess - 
to study it or to teach it. Its size is royal folio. The pre/ace occupies 
two pages, and, besides describing the plan of the work, treats of Stereo- 
graphic projection, Globular projection, and Orthographic projection; 
Mercator's development, Homalographic (Babinet's) method, Flamstead's 
development. Cylindrical development, and Conical development. The 
nine projections and developments are beautifully represented in one plate. 
The maps, each occupying a page, are: I., Western Hemisphere; II., 
Eastern Hemisphere; in each of these the lines of latitude are drawn 
at intervals of 1000 English miles N. and S. of London ; the lines of 
longitude are drawn at intervals of 1000 English miles from London 
measure on the parallel of London; circles drawn from London as a 
centre, at intervals of 1000 English miles, are shown by dotted curved 
lines ; and the ordinary degrees of latitude are given in the margin and 
on the Equator. We may here mention that wherever in this analysis 
we speak of miles, English miles is to be understood. III., Land 
Hemisphere, with London in the centre ; IV., Water Hemisphere, with 
the antipodes of London in the centre ; the plan of denoting latitude 
and longitude is described on these, and each of the succeeding maps ; 
i/ may in every case, however, be briefly described as mutatis mutasutis. 
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the same as that of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. V., Eurofe* 

This map comprises a square of 4000 miles, subdivided into squares of 

1000 miles ; with this, and with each of the succeeding maps, a scale of 

miles is given. YI., Asia and Australia, comprising a square of 8000 

miles, subdivided into squares of 1000 miles ; as this map includes nearly 

one-third of the earth's surface, the extremities are necessarily so much 

distorted that the measurements in English miles do not apply there with 

accuracy, and the squares are therefore only given in the middle of the 

map. Vn., Africa, comprising a square of 6000 miles, subdivided into 

squares of 1000 miles. VIII., North America ; square of 5000 miles, 

subdivided into squares of 1000 miles. IX., South America; square of 

5000 miles, subdivided into squares of 1000 miles. X., Australia, &c. ; 

square of 4000 miles, subdivided into squares of 1000 miles. XII., The 

British Islands, showing their connexion with the continent of Europe ; 

squares of 1000 miles, subdivided into squares of 100 miles, showing 

Norway, N.E., Sweden, the Baltic, Mecklenburgh, Schw^in, and Bavaria, 

E., Switzerland, S.E., and France, S. XII., England; square of 400 

miles, subdivided into squares of 100 miles. XIII., Scotland; same 

scale of squares as England; showing, S., Gal way. King's County, 

Kildare and Wicklow in Ireland, and Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flintshire, 

Cheshire, Derby, Nottingham and Lincoln, in England and Wales* 

XrV., Ireland; same scale of squares as England ; showing the western 

part of Great Britain, from the Firth of Forth to the English Channel. 

All the maps are well coloured. The compilation and engraving are the 

work of Mr, J. Bartholomew, Jun., F.R.S. 



Many pages of Reviews and Notices of Books are in type and will appear in 

our next 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Bavardages de Pension. Relfe, Brothers. 

Carlisle on the Human Mind. A. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

The Broken Unity of the Church. Pewtress and Co. 

History of the Early Church. Longman's and Co. 

Student's Handbook of General Information. Relfe, Brothers. 

Plea for the Poor Man's Holiday. Houlston and Wright. 

Communion with God. W. H. Collingridge. 

Trimmer's Sacred History (6 vols). Rivingtons. 

Try : a Book for Boys. Collingridge. 

Studies in English Poetry. A. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Routledge and Co. 

Principles of Privy Council Legislation. Constable and Co. 

A Letter on the Dangers to England of Austria's Subjugation. R Monteith,'Esq. 

Behold he Prayeth. Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 

Monthlies. — The Penny Post. — National Society's Monthly Paper. — The 
Liberator.— -Journal of the Evening Classes for Young Men. — Kingston's 
Magazine for Boys (April and May).— Journal de I'lnstruction Publique. — 
The Literary Record.— Journal of Education — Montreal. — Journal of Edu- 
cation — Toronto. — The Family Treasury of Sabbath Reading. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Schoolmaster. — Your letter is in type, but want of space compels us to let it 
stand over till next month. 

Clebicus. — We thank you for your suggestion and will act upon it. 
R. R.— In our next. 

1 E 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, April 25th. — Jesus College — Mr. William Eckles Jones, 
M.A., Scholar of this CoUegCi was elected to the vacant fellowship on the North 
Wales foundation. At the first public examination in Michaelmas term, 1854, 
Mr. Jones obtained a second class'' In Schola Litt. Gr. et Lat * " and in Easter 
term, 1856, in the final examination, a second class ** In Literis Humanioribus." 

May 4th. — Easter Term was opened this morning at ten o'clock by the Vicc- 
Chancellor and proctors in a Cfongregation, when the following graces were 
granted and degrees conferred : — 

Admissions ad eundem, — Frederick William Bedford, D.C.L., Trinity College, 
Dublin; Rev. Horace Newman Wheeler, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity by Accumulation, — Edward William Tanner 
Chave, Worcester. 

Bachelor of Divinity, — John David Jenkins, Fellow, Jesus. 

Masters of Arts, — Hon. Wingfield S. T. Wykeham Fiennes, Fellow, New 
College : Rev. Francis St. John Thackeray, Fellow, Lincoln; Moles worth, 
St. A. St. Aubyn, Christ Church; Hugh Allan, Wadham; James MerricK 
Guest, Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts. — Frederick John Ramsden, Christ Church ; Seymour 
Ashwell, Christ Church ; William Henry Bloxsome, Wadham ; William Allan, 
Worcester. 

In a Convocation holden at two o'clock, the proctors of the past ^ear, viz., 
Rev. B. Price, M.A., Pembroke, and Rev. C, Heaton, B.D., Jesus, retired from 
their respective offices. Previous to such retirement the senior proctor (Mr. 
Price) related, in a Latin address, the principal events of the year, which, 
being over, the Ven. Archdeacon Clerk, sub-dean of Christ Church, presented 
the Kev. Thomas Jones Prout, M.A., Student of Christ Church; and the 
principal of Brasenose presented the Rev. Edward Tindal Turner, M.A., 
Fellow of Brasenose, as the proctors for the ensuing year, who were formally 
admitted by the Vice-chancellor after the usual oaths had been administered. 

The following were then nominated as pro-proctors respectively : — The Rev. 
Frederick Menzies, M.A., Fellow, Brasenose ; the Rev. Thomas R. Shand, 
M.A., Fellow, Brasenose; the Rev. Richard St. J. Tyrwhitt, Student, Christ 
Church; the Rev. Charles W. Sandford, Student, Christ Church. 

May 12th. — Jesus College. — The following gentlemen were elected scholars 
of this Society, viz. : — Richard Lewis, Bible clerk ; David G. Clarke, Frederick 
Edmonds, and James Owen, Commoners of Jesus College ; and Henry L. Brown, 
from Llanhurst School. There were twenty-one candidates. 

Cambridge, April 29th. — In a Congregation this day, the under- 
mentioned degrees were conferred: — 

Master of Arts. — William Roughead, Trinity College; Charles Sutherland, 
Trinity College; W. J. Hickie, St. John's College; W. E. Cater, Queen's 
College: J. J. Dand, Christ's College. 

Bachelor of Arts. — Francis Synge, Trinity College; Joseph Castley, Pembroke 
College ; Martin Luther Rule, Pembroke College ; Henry Nicholas Collier, 
Christ's College ; Edward Cooper Wills, Sidney College. 

May 12th.— -Professor Owen was admitted to the title of LL.D. ** Honoris Causd," 

The following additional degrees were conferred : — 

Masters of Art.-~J, H. Cancellor, J. L. Challis, J. W. Clark, W. D. Dent, 
T. W. Hardy, J. Mason, R. Titley, and T. J.Torr, Trinity College; T. G. Bonney, 
St. John's CoUeffe; J. M. Elvey, St. Peter's College; F. W. Lamb, Pembroke 
College; L. C. Moore and H. W. Southy, Cains College ; J. T. Bartlett and 
C. Woolnough, Corpus Christi College ; C. L. Acland and H. Isaac Sharp, 
Jesus College ; H. C. Stuart, C. S. Calverley, J. C! Knott, and P. L. Sandberg, 
Christ's College ; J. E. Scholefield, Emmanuel College. 

Bachelor of Laws. — H. N. Bernard, Caius College. 

Bachelors of Arts. — Wm. Glegge and W. C. Porter, Trinity College ; H. Shor- 
rock, Clare College ; C. W. Roberts, Caius College. 

Edward Forbes, of Trinity College, Dublin, was admitted ad eundum. 

Universities of Aberdeen. — A deputation in reference to the union 
of the Universities and Colleges of Aberdeen had an interview with the Earl of 
Derby. 
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University of London. — The Annual Meeting for the presentation 
of degrees took place at Burlington House, Piccadilly. The chair was taken 
by Earl Granville, the Chancellor of the University. Dr. Carpenter, the 
Re^Strar of the University, opened the business of the day by reading a report, 
which contained a statement of the number of candidates whohad been admitted 
88 graduates and under-graduates in the course of the last academical year. 
The noble chairman delivered a lengthy address, and the presentation then 
took place. 

Cbystal Palace Chobal Festival. — The Metropolitan Schools 
have been busily engaged during the last ten days in rehearsing for the festival 
which is to take place on the lltn inst. Several rehearsals of the teachers and 
their assistants have taken place at the Hanover-square Rooms, and other 
central positions. The first general rehearsal took place at Exeter Hall last 
Saturday, and the final rehearsal will take place next Saturday. About 4,000 
children attend in the districts in batches, varying from 200 to 600 each, in 
addition to which 1,000 teachers and pupil teachers meet in a central position, 
and at the last two grand rehearsals an extra 1,000 selected tenors and basses 
also attend. With such a body of voices, we may anticipate an exceedingly 
grand performance in such pieces as "Lord, for thy tender mercies sake," of 
Farrant, ** O thou that tellest," and the " Dettingen Te Deum," of Handel, and 
" We praise thy name, O Lord," of Mendelsohn ; yet to our mind, as far as we 
have been able to judge from the rehearsals, nothing can be so oeautiful and 
effective as the four-part songs arranged for the trebles only, the effect of this 
was seen last year in " Sweetly the Sabbath bell," which we are glad to find is 
included in this years' programme. Another is added, composed by Mr. South- 
gate, and arranged by Mr. Martin 8i)ecially for the occasion. The " Hosanna 
Chorus," for the trebles in three divisions, will be majestically telling from such 
a body of voices, and in such a position as the Handel Orchestra, and yet from, 
its nature will possess all that beauty of simplicity which would naturally be 
looked for from a choir of school children. 



APPOINTMENTS. 



The Rev. Sydney Gedge, M. A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 
and Second Master of King Edward's School, Birmingham, has been presented 
to the living of All Saints, by Lord Overstone. 

New Australian Bishopric. — We are happy to announce that the diocese 
of Newcastle, New South Wales, has been subdivided by the creation of the 
see of Brisbane, of which the Rev. E. W. Tuffnell, Fellow of Wadham College, 
and Rector of St Peter's Marlborough, is appointed Bishop. — Cduniai Church 
Chronicie, 

The Rev. Augustus J essop, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed to the Mastership of the Grammar School, Norwich. 

We are informed that the Rev. W. Harrison Davey, of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, who has been fbr seven years Vice-Principal of the Theological 
College, Chichester, has been appointed to the same office at the College at 
Cuddesdon. — Guardian. 

Mr. John Douglas Sandford, fourth son of the Archdeacon of Coventry, has 
been appointed Under-Secretary to the Government of the North-West 
Provinces of India. Mr. Sandford took the highest honours at Oxford, and 
obtained his writership at the first competitive examination. 

The Rev. P. H. Jennings, M. A., has been appointed Principal of the Operative 
Jewish Converts' Institution, Palestine-place. 

The Rev. J. A. Hessey, D.C.L., Head-Master of Merchant Taylors* School, 
and late Fellow of St. John's College, has been appointed Bampton Lecturer 
for 1860. 

Sir George J. Turner, one of the Lords Justices of Appeal, has been elected 
a Governor of Charter-house, in the place of the late Earl of Devon, Sir 
George is an old Carthusian. 

Earl Stanhope, President of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, has nominated 
to the office of Auditors, with seats in the Council, the Marquis of Bristol and 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo. 
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QovEBNESSBs' BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. — ^The Aiinual General 
Court of this Institution took place on May 6th at the Hanover-square-rooms, 
Lord Ebury in the chair. The report stated, that in the May list of 1858 there 
were 87 candidates from.the country, and only 52 from London and the subiirbs, 
and the range of names gives both sister kingdoms and the Isle of Man. The 
result was that the Committee of Ladies had received 6,468 requests for help 
from the country, and that 71 aged ladies in the country are receiving permanent 
provision from the funds of the Society, to the annual extent of £2,180. The 
applications in 1B58 were 838, and the grants 493, to the extent of £1,346 8s. 8d., 
making the amount of applications 10,334, of grants 5,571, and of gifts £14,284 
12s. 4a. The provident fund showed that 20 different annuities became due in 
the last year, making the number in receipt of annuities 346 , and the total 
number now in progress 1,034. Twenty-nine accounts had been opened at the 
savings bank in 1858; and fresh contracts formed for 33 additional annuities, 
making the whole number at the savings bank 398, and at the National Debt- 
office 1,034 ; and the receipts amounted to £176,234 5s. 6d. The admissions into 
the home of the disengaged had been 257 ; whilst the engagements had reached 
1,153 out of 1,573, for tnis year alone : therefore the saving of the per centage to 
agents had been £2,800. The Court elected four annuitants. Eleven will receive 
£10 as compensation for non-election. 

Schools in Wiltshire. — The Rev. W. Warburton, one of Her 
Majesty's inspectors of Schools, has compiled an elaborate account of all the 
schools in the county of Wilts. With an area of 865,092 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 256,587f the number of day schools liable to inspection is 140, and of 
those not liable to inspection 428. The number of scnolars in the first is 
14,306, and in the second 11,850. The total amount of annual endowments 
is about £1,615, and the number of endowed sc)iools 6S> The number of 
scholars attending night schools is 9,078. 



BIRTHS. 

On May 7th, at 10, Upper Grosvenor-street, the wife of R Hanbury, Esq., M.P., 

of a daughter. 
On April 10th, at the Grammar School, Dorchester, the wife of the Rev. T. 

Ratsey Maskew, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
On April 30th, at St. Michael, Bishop Stortford, the Rev. W. Mirrielees, M. A., 

Queen's College, Oxford, to Mary Emma, widow of the Rev. H. Colsom, M.A., 

Head Master of Tavistock Grammar School. 
On April 16th, at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, the Rev. T. J. Jones, Head Master of 

the Grammar School, Tideswell, to Eliza Southworth, second daughter of 

John Lee, Esq., MD. 

DEATHS. 
The Very Rev. John Lee, D.D., Principal of the University of Edinburgh, at 

his residence in the College, on Tuesday morning. May 3ra. 
Dr. DiONYSius Lardner, at Naples, on April 29th, after a very short illness. 

His age was sixty-six. Dr. Lardner has left one son, a Commissary-General 

of the British army, and two daughters. 
Baron Alexander Von Humboldt, at Berlin, on May 6th. This remarkable 

man was born at Berlin in 1769. He was educated successively at Gottingen, 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder, at Hamburgh, and at the mining school of Frieberg. 
On May 15th, aged thirty-eight, John Henry Bu6k,M.A., Master of Blundefl's 

School, Tiverton. 
On April 27th, at South-street, Dorchester, aged twenty-eight, Catherine Anne, 

wife of the Rev. T. R. Maskew, Head Master of Dorchester Grammar School, 

and Rector of Swyre, Dorset, and eldest daughter of Shering Keddle, Esq., 

of Hatchlands. 

On April 23rd, Harold Janvrin, son of the Rev. F. A. Vincent, B.D., Battley 
Grammar School, aged 4^ months. 
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WORKS ON EDUCATION. 

EVERY Englishman knows that every other Englishman almost 
inTariably commences a conversation by meteorological obser- 
vations, foreigners, and even synical natives, may ridicule this national 
dharacteristic, bat it is by no means so unphilosophical as it may seem 
to a superficial observer of human nature. In a country where every- 
body is free to express an opinion on any imaginable topic, from an 
ubstTuse point of theology or metaphysics down to the proper method of 
peppering a beaf-steak, or to the propriety of peppering ic at all, it is 
sfomething tb get the first person with whom one comes in contact to 
accept one*s first proposition, or to be able, without the slightest com* 
promise of principle, to accept his. There is sound philosophy in making 
our peculiarly variable climate subservient to the purpose of friendly 
intercourse. Such Variableness no one can help, and every one cai^ 
perceive. To tell a man, who has by " the pelting of the pitiless storm" 
been drenched to the skin, that it is " very showery," or a " wet day," 
may seem a needless piece of information, but in reality the proposition 
is neither propounded nor accepted as information ; it is intended, and 
received, as an indication of willingness to show that there is a '' fellow'* 
feeling" on the part of the speaker towards the party spoken to> and that 
if it do not render him " wondrous kind," it will, at the least, prompt 
him to be social. After all, it would be no easy matter to fin4 a more 
fit introduction to every sort of conversation than that of observation on 
the state of thfe weather* 

Ho\^ever curt the remarks — however prolix the conversation — ^however 
important the theme — ^however patronising or however obsequious the 
speaker — the weather, whatever its state may be, is sure to avail satis-* 
factorily to both parties. The field-labourer, whilst experiencing most 
uncomfortably the strength of SoUs most scorching July rays, feels and 
evidences no small satisfaction if the Sqtdre vouchsafe to apprise him 
that "it's very warm." Hodge will complacently draw his earth- 
begrimmed and homy hand over the dilated pores of his sun*bumt 
brow and smile an unmistakeably cordial acquiescence. He regards not 
the Squire's words as mere common-place : not he. He treasures them^ 
and speaks of them as an instance of the Squire' 9 " goodness" to "poor 
folk." — " It isn't every grand gentleman that will speak so to a labourer-— 
it shows how kind he is." In this strain will one of the humblest of our 
peasantry talk of an observation, the force of which he cannot but admit. 
On the other hand, the weather is a subject on which the shop-ocracy 
feel always at liberty to address briefly, if somewhat diffidentiy, thoir 
aristocratic patrons. Let an "exquisite" stop but a minute or two to 
watch the operations of an itinerant chair-mender, the chances are that 
he will find the said chair-mender " a man of some observation," and 
unless he shrewdly suspect an unmistakable hint that the "needful" 
for some refreshing beverage may next be offered, he will not hesitate to 
assent frankly to the working man's meteorological dictum. He may, 
perchance, merely nod assent ; not because he considers it to be infra dig, 
to give a verbal answer, but because of his prudential or parsimoniou* 
motives. No Englishman was ever offended simply by being informed 
of the state of the weather. 
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What the weather is to English conversation, education bids fair to be 
to English authorship. As every one who speaks is expected to say 
something meteorological, so every one who writes for the prots is 
expected to say something educational. Education is, now-a-dajB, a 
common-stock subject — never out of place — never wa/ dpropos. The 
divine may discuss it, so may the humorist, the novelist, the historian^ 
the statist, the political economist, — so indeed may all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—^aye and women too — ^in the world of literature, dovm to 
the poet who is known to a very limited circle of admirers, on account of 
that sole literary effort — the " Lines on a Parasol." 

Current literature has undoubtedly a great influence over current 
conversation, and we cannot but think that since education has been the 
burden of so much debate, argument, preaching, lecturing, and writing, 
the weather has been rather neglected by everyday small- talkers. Even 
London cabmen can talk as glibly about " edication" as they can about 
the " last war at Roosha." Every Mrs. Greengrocer can descant in her 
own peculiar way on the progress of society in England, and although 
she may not quote the very words of one of ITer Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools, she will make it evident that she perceives that '* we live in 
what may be emphatically termed the <ige of education^ There is not 
one amongst us, gentle or simple, who can remember the days 

"When George the Third was king," 

who has not said something, or written something about popular 
education. The subject is almost as good for a conversational topic 
as is the weather, and for writing about it is incomparably preferable* 
The man who cannot write something that bears directly on education, 
theoretical or practical, had better relinguish all thoughts of authorship, 
and turn his attention to something more lucrative if less honourable. 

Let us not be misunderstood ; we do not recommend literary men and 
educationists to write books on education, or for education, still less 
would we wish aspirants to literary celebrity, or amateur educationists 
to favour the public, the publishers, and the printers, with their lucu- 
brations on a subject, which, if not trite, is vulgar. Let them write on 
horse- taming, aerostation, or any imaginable subject relative to the heavens 
above, the earth beneath, or the waters under the earth, but let them 
propound no more educational theories. If they have already committed 
themselves by publishing anything on education — whether a letter in the 
'* Hedgemoor Penny Trumpet^^ or the " Lecture delivered before the 
Ditchley Schoolmasters' Association,*' or that unpretending brochure^ or 
that respectable looking "little work" which pleases so wondrously, 
and sells so slowly, — if they have committed themselves thus — the offence 
is venial; may the sorrow be brief! Let such educationists keep their 
own counsel — the affair will soon " blow over ;" their importunate printer, 
or unconscionable publisher, may be the only individual to revert to old 
grievances, by mentioning the work. 

Were a new work on education, whether in the shape of an essay, or a 
lecture, a pamphlet, or a portly tome, to be published every other day, 
we should not complain, and perhaps no portion of the community, 
except the publishers, and it may be a few dogmatic schoolmasters, 
would consider the book market glutted with such works. On the other 
hand, if for the next seven years, no new work on education were 
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published, we should see no cause for regret, or for believing that 
interest in the " important subject " were on the decrease. 

We believe that everything that can be said or written on education, 
has been said and written in a variety of ways which if not exactly 
** charming'' is sufficiently great to satisfy the most fastidious. But the 
fact is, many who are interested in education are constantly on the alert 
to hear " some new thing" — new to them, if old as the hills to others. 
No sooner do they hear it or read it, than they lecture about it or write 
about it. Hence pamphlets increase and multiply. Here we find one 
bearing the imprint of some provincial publisher, we turn over the leaves 
we know not why, — a word — a sentence — arrests our attention — the old 
book vender is pleased with his penny, and we are pleased with our 
purchase ; we find that although the Rev. Edward Workly, m.a., is only 
perpetual curate of Cheeseby, and although he is not known as an 
educs^tionist, he knows how to write on education. Again, we meet with 
another pamphlet, which our practised eye recognises at once as emanating 
frofti a first-rate London publishing house. The author too, is 
" tomebody " and of course we expect " something " from him. We 
purchase the pamphlet, we read it, and we are vexed at finding that it not 
only starts no new idea, but also that it does not present one old idea in 
a new form. We cannot tell why the pamphlet was published at all 
except, it was " to sell." Doubtlessly, some have been tempted to write 
on education more by the sycophancy of others, than their own ambition. 
We find men of established reputation as practical teachers or imsuccesful 
authors, publishing twaddly "Lectures" and "Essays" on education. 
We regard such works more as the spawn of toadyism, than as the fruit 
of egotism. Dr. Birchall, or Mr. Inkey is persuaded to give a lecture, 
ahd then " requested " to publish it. Dr. Smirke is easily convinced 
that his views on education would be quite as advantageous to the public 
as those of his rival Birchall, Mr. Booker's friends cannot see why he is 
not as competent to write on education as Mr. Inkey. Accordingly both 
Smirke and Booker rush into print. Some ingenious braiii-picker 
speculates on re-cooking selections from Birchall, Smirke, & Co., and his 
literary trash increases the catalogue of pamphlets on education. 

But perhaps the main reason why works on education are produced in 
such variety is the difficulty in getting them well known. This may 
seem to be paradoxical. We will explain our meaning by an illlustra- 
tion. Dr. Birchall's lecture on the " Progress of Popular Education " is 
*' printed by Ephraim Green" of Wiggles worth, and published by 
" Short, Black, and Brown," of London The author's local notoriety 
may secure the sale of nearly thirty copies of the work in Wiggles worth, 
and by spending four or five pounds in advertisements, thirty copies 
more may be sold in various parts of the country. But unless an author 
advertises extensively, or his work is one of imusual interest, it is useless 
to expect a rapid or remunerative sale. This is urged by Dr. Birchall's 
publishers, and the Doctor wisely, perhaps, thinks it best to put up with 
the first loss than to risk more — another five pounds in advertising, and 
thus it may happen, that before the fact of his having published a 
pamphlet is known, even to all his personal friends, a dozen difierenit 
pamphlets on the same subject may have appeared. 

No insignificant number of little works on the great subject of 
education are, in fact, detailed prospectuses of the authors' schools ^\\j1 
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methods. It is an expensive way of puffing, or a successful way of 
advertising, and, unfortunately, it is difficult to decide in which light to 
regard a work on education, published by a schoolmaster or a governess. 
There is, perhaps, no department of literature which has temptation so 
strong to unscrupulous plagiarists. 

One would think that enough, and more than enough, has been said 
and written on education. What has been done with regard to it is, 
comparatively speaking, insignificant. But considerations such as these 
avail but little. It were as useless to persuade our Mends to cease 
opening a conversation by remarks on the state of the weather, as to 
persuade them that they need not theorize any more on education. Such 
being the case we shall accept, and we advise our readers to accept a 
continual supply of small books on our great subject as a necessary 
consequence of the good- will of educated men towards one — the noblest 
cause which can evoke the sympathies^ and engross the attention of the 
philanthropist. The abundant supply of such works may militate against 
mdividual — ^and even class-interest, but it cannot be super-abundant 
for the public good. The real nature and importance of education, and 
the right methods of imparting it, cannot be too frequently set before the 
public. In another paper we hope this month to call attention to about 
katf-a-dozen published lectures on education, and we shall make it a point 
in future to notice every work on education forwarded to us, whether of 
recent date or not. It may be that editors of class-papers are rather too 
punctillious in not notiqing a small book, imless it be sent to them 
immediately it is published. The success of a work is often retarded by 
the inexperience of an author, or the remissness of a publisher. How 
many a never-to-be-forgotten conversation has been commenced by a 
remark on the weather ! How many a bright world of hope has been 
centred in a brochure on education ! 



LECTURES TO SCHOOLMASTERS ON EDUCATION, v. 

^^ T^r^ live,*' says Mr. Morell, " in what may be emphatically termed, 
W the age of popular education,*^* " We live," says somebody 
else, " in what may be emphatically termed, the age of popular lectures,^* 
Put that and that together, and what is the result ? Why, that we live 
in an age of popular lectures on popular education. Everybody who 
takes an active part in education, lectures, or is supposed to lecture ; and 
everybody who lectures, is interested, or supposed to be. interested, in 
promoting popular education. 

The pleasure of hearing good lectures on an attractive subject is 
denied to many who could well appreciate it. The publication of good 
lectures at a low price is therefore a boon to the lecture-loving public. 

We have before us three separate lectures, published by Messrs. 
Thomas Constable & Co., of Edinburgh.! Each of them was read befQa:e 
the " United Association of Schoolmasters of Great Britain." The first, 
•' On the Progress of Society in Englandy as Affected hy the Advancement 
of National Educakion*' is by J. D. Mobell, Esq., M.A., one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. The second, on " The Difficulties of the 



* Progress of Society in England, p. 3. f London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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Sducation QueHion" is by the Rev. Canon Richson, President of the 
Manchester Statistical Society. The third, '* The principles of Privy 
Council Legislation^^ is by Mr. Alfbed Jones, a gentleman whose name 
is not familiar to us, but who, if we mistake not, is a certificated ele- 
iientary schoolmaster, and the author of some pamphlets on education. 

In a small book of ninety-four pages we have ^' Three Lectures on 
Education " by Dr. Peabs, the Head Master of Repton School.* The 
first is on *'^ Mind and Bodyf** the second on ^'^ Moral Influence;'* and 
the third on ** Christianity for Children** 

Mr. Morell says, with reference to the last century, — 

The pictures which Hogarth has left behind, as standing monuments of what 
English society was, as actually seen and judged of by himself, might have been 
reproduced in any country of Europe, perhaps with still bolder strokes and in 
ftul deeper colours. 

The educational start, which was originally made at the Reformation, 
was not the commencement of a steady progress, and it was not until 
after the long and desolating European wars had ended, that a fresh 
impetus was given to public instruction by the Prussian Education Bill, 
which dates from about the year 1819. Thus to Germany Mr. Morrell 
gives the credit of leading the way in the '' new and better movement." 

The Education Bill of Holland, different in many respects but almost equally 
tompkUy followed a year or two later. Most of the present educational la«^s 
of the different states of America date their origin in like manner from the 
period of 1820 and 1830. 

A^nun, in the vear 1831, M. Cousin framed the Education-law of France, 
nYath was carried by the Guizot government, and put at once extensively into 
I practictl operation. Other countries in Europe, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, have followed in the wake ; and lastly England, instead of issuing 
an imposing educational bill as most of the other countries did, beg^an cautiously 
to deal with the problem of popular education through the Committee of Coun- 
cil in the year 1846, and sougnt to bring private enort and public aid so into 
co-operation, that some more decided inroad might be made upon the dense 
mass of popular ignorance, than had hitherto been done. 

Now, if the advancement of national education is to be dated from 
flie time that the government organised a system of subsidising existing 
educational institutions, Mr Morell' s view of the case is a correct one. 
We are prepared to admit that the commencement of the education 
movement (which within the last quarter of a century has been so rapid) 
was synchronical with the era of the Reformation. Consequently, we 
admit that Germany '' led the way to this new and better movement." 
But with reference to the present century, we are not disposed to 3deld 
precedence to Germany, or to any continental state. The education 
movement in this country is of English origin. Canon Bichson says : — 

The establishment of the British and Forei^ School Society in 1808, and of 
the National Society, as an offshoot of the Chnstian Knowledge Society in 1811, 
bad a great effect in producing a change of opinion in reference to the duty of 
promoting popular education. 

Mr. Morell combats in a masterly manner the arguments of those who 

are perpetually croaking about the over-education of the people. He 

says : — , 

I maintain the doctrine of popular education, therefore, without stint or 
I hold that we ought not only to educate all classes of the community 



* London: Hatchard & Co. 
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but that we ought to educate them as %ft£/ <u possible} that thereis no dirsi 
in teaching them too much ; that our only, drawback is, that we are sum 
teach them too little ; that not a particle of knowledge which it is good forr 
human mind to know should be kept back from any individual mind into vF 
we can infuse it : that Truth, in a word, is an unmixed blessing and a blesr 
to all; and the more of it all can possess as their own spiritual heritage, 
actly so much the better. That ia mjf edttcatkmal creed. 

Canon Richson is a statist as well as an educationist, and the statistic^ 
wh ch he reviews in his lecture are well worthy of the attention of thcMcr ' '^ 
who lay so much stress on blue-book figures. Canon Richson conclude*^ ;^ 
his remarks on aggregates thus : — ''^ 

To a large proportion of the public, high-sounding numbers^ are easily madt 3^ 
to represent corresponding operations ; and the opponents of increased pubti%;^ 
aid, readily availing themselves of this defect of popular judgment, and treatpWi 
ing deficiences as of almost no importance, cause the aggregates of school tiipif%k 
support and school attendance, as stated at the present time, to assume a«^i^ 
importance which, although not properly belonging to them, adda to the diflr 
culties of the '' Education Question. 

Then as to averages. After quoting from Mr. Horace Mann, th?^^ 
lecturer says : — ~ 

The notion of reasoning from averages, although sufficiently specious and - 
plausible to obtain the acquiescence of some parties, and to serve their purpose 
of opposing any increase of State assistance in the promotion of education, qni^ 
ignores the obvious reply which was put very clearly by Dr. M'Kerrow in hi* 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on Manchester and Salford Edlfc^ 
cation, 1853, (p. 28, ques. 310). '' The average calculation ** (5| years),^ be : 
sa^s, ''is of no use, unless you can secure for it practical application. It Is a | 
thmg of fiction and not of fact. The fallacy lies in confounding yc^s with, i 
education. You divide a certain number of years, but not a certain amount of i 
education. It is evident that, unless compulsion be employed to secure equal ^ 
distributiori, while some may reach the standard of five years and a half^ othenl ''k 

would go beyond it. and many more would fall greatlv short of it Itii ^ 

not enoup^h to tell tne starving man that, if all the food of the country were di*> j^ 
tributed in a certain proportion, there would be so many loaves to each person, 
but, as* this distribution is not made, he must be content to pine away and die, ^ 
and please himself with the thought that his rich neighbours enjoy the plenty ^a 
that he is not permitted to share." But, as many persons persist in ignorini li. 
this common-sense view of the case, we have here another difficulty in thf >, 
Education Question. ^^ 

We should like to quote the whole of Canon Richson' s remarks on 
comparisons. We must, however, content ourselves with a few extract9> 

We have heard, usque adnatueam, that the increase of school attendance sinee « 

1818 has been in the following proportions to the population, — 1818. one in 17*2S; ^ 

1833, one in 11*27: 1851, one in 8*36; and hence it is asserted that, in thir^ ^ 

three vears, school attendance has been doubled. I think it much to be re- le 

gretted that a statement so contrary to the truth should, even in appearance, ^ 

have the sanction of the Registrar-General We find it stated in the M 

official Digest of 1818 that vast numbers of schools, particulary private schoeUf « 

which were then the chief sources of education, were necessarily omitted, ; 

because the particulars relating to them could not be obtained. The retumi, ^ 

therefore, of 1818 are wholly unreliable, and the deductions from them evidently je 

fallacious. They present us with an extremely deficient school attendance, ^ 

compared with the highest possible estimate of the population ; and on such * 

grounds we are asked to believe that the ratio of school attendance to the ' 
population was as 1 to 17*25 ; whereas there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the attendance was considerably higher. A false representation of this kind 
does considerable mischief, and the more so when it is published by " Order of 
the House of Commons." ...... There is, therefore, no reason for stating 

that the school attendance of 1833 was only one in 11*27 of the population; on 
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i^trarjr, there is the clearest possible evidence that it was at that time very 
uiderablj higher. These false returns have been successfully used by the 
•oflents of increased State assistance in support of their own views— in 
mncei no deubt, of the true state of the case, as we cannot suppose for a 
lent that any class of the friends ef education would, knowinsly, have 
line to falsehood in support of their ofMiions. But ^^eneral returns, 
|Fer correct, afford no true criterion of the state of education in particular 
[ties. 

*. Morell lectures as an enthusiast in the great work of national 
ition, and we think that he is rather too much inclined to regard 
ition as a panacea. He says : — 

en I read of needle^women working their fingers to the bone, and then 

failing to rescue themselves from the frightful alternative of starvation 

me, — I cannot believe that this is what rrovidence intended to be the 

il and lasting state of Christian society. I believe, on the contrary, 

he march of education is destined to remove the great mass of these 

and that it is time we began to know, first, that tney are not neceittuy 

and secondly, that education, in the large sense of tnat word, can and 

move them. 

i fear that education alone will not suffice to rescue from degradation 
tdigent female population. 

J great point of Mr. MorelFs lecture is the refutation of popular 
ions to the education of the masses. Canon Richson grapples 
popular fallaces with regard to education, whilst he indicates, 
at suggesting means for overcoming, the dificuUies of the ^^^ Edu- 

Question y 

Jones's lecture is conspicuous for bold denunciation of the red- 
1 of Privy Council legislation. The lecture, as we have it before 
has been curtailed of introductory and concluding remarks for 
aience sake." Mr. Jones treats first of the Minutes of Council, 

tracing the method and course of their distribution, he proceeds 
nment on what he considers the want of judgment and common 
3 on the part of the Government with regard to existing regulations 
iting the Blue-books of the Committee of Council on Education, 
ones' s note, appemded to the first section of his lecture, reminds 
a lady's P.S. — it contains the very pith of the matter. 

e while after the foregoing remarks had been penned, the Right 
irable W. F. Cowper, M.P., gave notice of the folio wm^ resolution in the 

of Commons: *^The efiiciencv of the school inspection at public cost 
ding upon the publicity of the school reports, these reports should 
ue to be laid upon the table of the House in conjunction with the 
stors^ detailed reports." What has been the result? 
as interested to observe, personally, the demeanour of the House, and 
ed the debase. I learnt, first, that the economy of print in the matter of 
bulated reports could not bear even discussion. It was given up before 
bate. I saw and heard that peddling with the Inspector s reports coiild 
ithstand logic, reason, and honesty. One bv one, point after point was 
d, till no substantial difierence remained to be debated, and the motion 
ithdrawiu The Inspectors are not to be treated with ignominy and 
ted with their office, 
et with these facts : 

That the economy so paraded, was an economy of £2000 a year out of an 
diture of £150,000 a year for printing, or of over £600,000 for education ; 

more usefully laid out than almost any other like amount in either 

> I heard the Government confess itself so impotent, that it could not get 
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the Inspectors to report according to their instructions; and^ that it p^^ 
cenessarjr, therefore, for the Council to revise, to extract the essential and thr^l 
out the non-essential. Methought this confession was not the hest certified 
the Government could put forward of its own fitness to revise) amend, and f»<^f 
out the essentials, of the Inspector's reports. ^ . 

In regard to paying for the reports, that point was ingeniously avoided li^ 
the champions of the late change. 

The arguments of the vice-president were : — 

1st, That the Inspectors have run riot in their lucuhrations* 

2nd, That extravagant printing must he curtailedi 

3rd, That the tabulated reports were often delayed till they were useleii 
before they were issued. 

His legislation, therefore, was to be, — 

Ist, That the sins of the Inspectors should be visited upon the public through' 
out all generations. 

2nd, That necessary printing should be done away with to counterpoul 
extravagance. 
' 3rd, That the tabulated reports should not be issued at all ^ ^ 

Even so humble a one as I could have outlined juster, wiser legislation to wii-^ 

1st, That the Inspectors should be tnade to do their duty and write up to theii 
instructions. 

2nd, That the extravagance only in printing should be done away with. 

3rd, That the tabulated reports should be sent out earlier. 

• The section on the Personal Avocations of teachers is certainly caustic 
but we think not too much so. The concluding remarks appeal strong 
to common sense and true manly independence : — 

The physician has a commercial right to his fee, and is yet not shut out fttm 
being one of the most humane and charitable of mankind. The counaelliai 
affects a right to the amount upon his brief, and yet may be a man of exaltv 
honour, integrity, and judgment. The minister computes his pew rents b; 
commercial arithmetic, and remains an earnest gospel teacher. Bishops eami 
their tithes, and the sanctity of their lawn is unsullied. Her Majesty's advisA 
take their cheques as a matter of business^ and remain true patriots. Merchaiftt 
are eminent in driving a bargain, or pushmg trade, while they shine as BchoIaH 
gentlemen, and philanthropists. 

The schoolmaster likewise, with his attainments upon his diploma, and Id 
worth indorsed upon his school, ought to have legal claim unon their lordshxp 
for his pay, and not a feverish dependence upon tnem for an nonorarium. 

Let the very name and thougnt of "gratuity," aS though his hard-earner 
emoluments were a favour, be abolished. The country accepts the . right • 
educating, and payment of the teacher is the chief means. 

Englana never wishes that the payment she makes for work done should 1m 
deemed charity. 

The third section of the lecture, the Eleemosynary character ef d 
Public Grants, is but an amplification of the preceding section, as will b 
seen from the following extract : — 

Teachers, as educated men, are able to help themselves, and are degraded hj 
the bread of charity. Doubly hard in their case ; for this charity, bountV 
favour, godsend, gratuity, augmentation, what not, comes to them, as tni 
precarious, well-earned, Iong:-delayed year's wage for work done. 

Neither managers nor teachers ought to be dependent upon fkvour. Th« 
country having accepted the duty of educating the poor, gives a claim ti 
managers, whose services are the services of philanthropists, for a share in thi 
distribution. Certificated masters have no more reason to be regarded as tb' 
recipients of a bounty than— but the similitude destroys mv argument ; (pardoi 
me, I pray you, for even thinking an injusiice towards a class of amiabl 
men) — Her Majestv's Inspectors, the clerks and secretaries of the Counci 
Office, do regard their pay as a bounty, for does it not come out of the sam 
votes ? 
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kSI ^th reference to the Eules of Payment, Mr. Jones hits one of the 
Tjwrst blots of the whole system. 

Dm • •» , • 

J Mj lords enter upon no enc^agement for periods less than a year. It would, 

fenayenture, interfere with their plan of book-keeping, 
in a decision between book-keeping and payment for work done, justice goes 

Id the wall. 

• Pat this legislation to a commercial test. 

It is uncommon, to go no further, for any one to be debarred from bettering 
Imself for the space of a whole year ; to submit to discomfort and indigpnity, 
oder a heavy bond. 

Does the principle hold good in the Council Office ? With clerks? Inspectors? 
Sfcretaries ? 

' Possibly there is no occasion here to warn them against quitting^ 
.^Engagements with School Committees iu:e, at the utmost, for three months; 
mi. if it be for the advantage of a master to leave with shorter notice, a friendly 
committee will manage it without mulcting him. It would be too flagrant for a 
eommittee to demand a year. Is it not, then, a moderate request, that 
Government teachers should enioy a freedom common to all ? 

If they do their duty faithfully, three, six, nine months, and choose to change, 
let them be paid for what they have done. Commercial probity requires it» 

But where is the test of faithfulness in such case ? The inspector's visit is 
Int once a year. 

I think the test sufficient and simple. Let the managers answer for the 
■oiety of a year, as they do for a whole year. Their certificate is good for a 
whole year. Their certificate is good for a long time, let it hold good for a 
Aort time. 

Mr. Jones has, we think, made a great omission in this part of his 
hetnre. He appears to assume that the frequent change of teachers is 
ittributable chiefly to the desire of teachers to '' better themselves." We 
^inly believe that the frequent change of teachers results in very many 
lyes from the petty tyranny and caprice of managers. We could quote 
iany inatances in support of this. We know instances where all has 
^e on well for nine or ten months — not a word of complaint on the 
•rt of the managers — on the contrary, nothing but approbation, con- 
^tulation and even flattery, when some ^* comphcation " or *' misunder- 
banding " occurs, and the '* excellent schoolmaster " is desired to send 
1 his resignation, or receives three months' notice, much after the 
uhion in which it would be given to a footman or a stable-boy. Now 
le ,it remembered that the teacher is entirely at the mercy of a school 
bmxnittee, and very fitequently of one individual, with regard to the 
ingmentation grant. It is not a purely imaginary case, that a manager, 
rom mere personal consideration, may contrive to let matters go on 
j^etly for eight months, then give notice to the victim of routine so that 
He amnot render himself eligible for the grant by remaining till the 
nqdiation of the year. Again, a school manager has it in his power to 
iriihold his certificate that he has been satisfied, and so on, and thus the 
teacher may be deprived of the grant. 

We woidd suggest that quarterly certificates be forwarded to the 
Council office by managers, and that a copy of the certificate be each 
time supplied to the school committee or manager. One additional derk 
at the Council office would suffice for the management of this depart- 
ment, and the advantages of the plan would be great. Many a teacher 
C(mduct8 an elementary school for twelve months without being able to 
ascertain whether he is giving the managers satisfaction or not. He has 
heard no complaints — ^he has not received notice *, theae h^^^n^ ^x^% 
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that he will do^ are not very encouraging. Another may be under the -' 
domination of some Keverend Old Lady of the masculine gender, wh6 ^- 
is constantly grumbling, and growling, and fault-finding, and yet will « 
not hear of a resignation, and at the year's end will not only fill up tiie !?< 
official form of certificate satisfactorily, but will make additional recom^ ? 
mendatory notes, either on the schedule or separately. The questiov , 
stands thus : if a teacher give satifaction there can be no objection ta t 
giving him a certificate to that effect, and to forwarding a copy of it tv t 
the Council Office. He will be encouraged in his work, and even if iii ^ 
some particular he be not quite up to the mark in the estimation of } 
the managers, a kind hint given to him in addition to his manageirf i 
certificate would doubtlessly be productive of the best results. SbonU y 
however, the committee, or the manager, feel justified in withholding tbs i 
quarterly certificate, the teacher would be in a position to judge whether \ 
he should at once ofifer to resign. . , z 

There is, we know, much force in the argument that the augiueuLatkil ; 
of salary is for a year's g^od service, but on the other hand there i% \ 
equal force in the objection that as engagement at so much per annuwij * 
are at the best, but quarterly engagements, the augmentation should bs ; 
reckoned quarterly, although it might be paid yearly. 

Mr. Jones proceeds : — 

^ It would not be unreasonable to put inquiries more searching', under die 
circumstances, than the managers have annually to answer. If the object of a 
schoolmaster must necessarily be that of doing the Government, why, then, go 
the length of requiring pupil-teachers' signatures to the honest fulfilment of m$ 
duties. 

Here we differ from Mr. Jones in opinion. Rather let matters xei 
as they are, than adopt so injudicous a course. Fancy a certificat 
master, who has grown grey in the teaching-service, — who is the 
of a large and respectable family, — who is respected by all who knoW 
him as an upright, honourable man — ^being obliged to request his pupil; ' 
teacher, an urchin that he has schooled from infancy — to give him.f^ 
character ! We believe that many a master and mistress would rather . 
forego the bountiful augmentation than submit to such an indignity. j 

The following lemarks respecting Delay of Payments, are very just . v 

Why are teachers, and still more unfortunate pupil-teachem, to be keil ^ 
waiting for their pittances nine months, six months, three months, one montlu ^ 
even a day ? Is it so with salaries in the Council Office ? Then is it differen ^ 
from Government offices generally, where the cheque is drawn to the honCf % 
monthlv or quarterly, as due. )i 

It is nard to answer why, if an Inspector's convenience put off for a whikl ^ 
the annual visit, a teacher who keeps Au part of the contract, andpupil-teachcn ^ 
who keep theirs, should suffer for the official transgression? Why, too, s ^ 
wealthj country like ours, stinting nothing in this great cause, cannot ma&ifJI ^ 
so trifling a thing as punctual payment ? I 

The honest course is always clear and straightforward. If the council eaa* % 
not accomplish its duty of inspection, still let the great principle of puncUial \ 
payment be secured. Let them rely upon the manager's returns and mskt i 
provisional payment. Inspection afterwards would soon rectify divhonettj ' 
or error. ' * 

Many teachers know the cruel results of delay upon poor pupil-teacheiii * 
Dependence upon prompt payment leads their parents into engagements thsf i 
cannot fulfil ; entails trouble and loss upon them through delay ; and oftentimeii 
When it does come, the whole has been anticipated, eaten up, and more tbia 
eaten. It does not suffice for debts. Instead of a blessing it is the origin of s 
heavy incubus, tliat weighs down for a long while all domestic efibrt. 
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The subjects of Pensions and Capitation are ably discussed. Speaking 
if the meaness of some managers, Mr. Jones sajs, 

' Managers bave been so base (sound disrespectful as it may) as to encourage 

1 teacher to work for a certificate on] j to deprive bim of tbe profit by cutting 
iwn the old salary, 

, I mention tbe case of a tborongbly wortby and sensible teacher, wbo by bard 
mrk, sQcb as would ^ame many a young man (as be was not), qualified bim- 
idf for a certificate, and was immediatdjf docked its value. ^ How many are 
fliere with tbe ties of family and local associations, wbo, in Christian forbearance, 
tte obliged to reply like bim, " Father, forgive them r' 

Mr. Jones treats on the Relation between the Committee of Council on 
Mkmition^ tmd Mementary Teachers tvttk respect to apprentices, and then 
f4i the Prospects of Pupil-Teachers — ^prospects which he shews to be far 
inm cheering at &ie present moment. 

^ On. Inspectorships and Privy Council Patronage, some judicious 
lemarks are made by the lecturer, by which we apprehend that tbe 
toointment of elementary teachers as Inspectors would not prove as 
: msftustofry to all parties ^ some — especially aspirants to the honour — 
keapt to imagine. This is a subject to which we shall take an early 
jppbrtimity of adverting at greater length. In the meanwhile wc 
ironld call the especial attention of all whom it may concern, to Mr. 
lones's lecture on " The Principles of Privy Council Legislation.'' 
. In our next we will notice Dr. Pears' s Lectures. 



ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 



niHE ** Apposition " of St. Paul's School is an event of the summer 
X season much looked for by the pf.rents of promising sons; 
tlTednesday the 8th of June, was altogether a glorious day for tbe 
"AppoBition,'^ and it was honoured by tbe attendance of an audience 
It once classical, clerical, and select. Among the '' guests " of Dr. 
' K3mston njay be mentioned the names of the Bishops of Winchester; 
KUrhlitn, Lichfield, Llandaff, and Manchester (the last two being old 
••Paulines,") Professor Baden Powell, of Oxford, Rev. T. B. Murray, 
Ihe Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Mr. £. H. Palmer, and Mr. W. Sutton, (as 
lepreaentatives of the worshipful Company of Mercers,) the Rev. R. W. 
Mnmn, and T. H. Steel, (the " posers^*^ on this occasion,) the Rev. Mr. 
Girver, Rev. G. P. Lockwood, Rev. R. Wbittington, and other clergy- 
lien and gentlemen of greater or less repute. The high master, Dr. 
Kynaaton, entered the schoolroom, and took Ids seat on the dcds at 2 
^do^, and the proceedings were immediately opened by a recitation of 
•ome English poems in various metres, entitled. Lays of the Seven Half 
dmhiries for the SSOth Anniversary of St Paul's School, (June 8, 1859.) 
Tliesev although the author has, with characteristic modesty, omitted to 

Khia name on the title-page, we believe may be ascribed to the pen of 
Kynaston. Each of the seven lays is devoted to one semi-centenary, 
tM quinquagintennial jubilee of the foundation of Dean Colet, and gives 
aiort of bird's-eye view of the progress of learning and science during 
ttiA period named, which includes altogether an interval of 350 years. 
The lays, which are well worthy of the erudite and elegant scholar, who 
his gracefully penned and graciously presented tbem as *'a love offering^' 
to St. Paul's Schwl. were recited, *mrt/fm, by Mr. How, tbe "Captaui" of 
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the school, and received with such applause, as respect alofie prevented ^ 
from being exaggerated into what the Italians call a furore. Du& : 
honour having thus been rendered where honour was due. Dr. Kynaston «a 
proceeded to deliver the prizes, connecting with the presentation of each., 
one some words which ^^ spoken in season " must have been grateful s 
indeed to the pupils so highly distinguished. The Governors' prizes ":: 
were carried off l^ Mr. How, (Greek verse translation from Hamlet J ^ 
Mr. Deane, (Latin hexameter translation of Dryden's Palamon ant 
ArctteJ and Mr. Tavemer, who gained a second prize (from the Gover-. 
nors^) in the Truro prize competition ; the first prize (an essay on slavery 
and serfdom) having been acquired by Mr. Spurling. Mr. How, the- 
captain, besides the Governors' prize for Greek, bore the palm in the' 
competition for the " Sleath " prize ; and Mr. Tavemer also achieved a> 
second though not secondary triumph by making his own the Milton 
(Sir C. M. Clarke*s) prize for an English sacred poem in the decasyllabic 
distich, better known as " heroic " veree ; a second Milton prize was 
deservedly awarded to Mr. Baden H. Powell, son of the distinguished 
Oxonian Professor. At this busy season, w6 have hardly time to do^ 
more than glance at these specimens of scholastic composition. The*' 
Hamlet of Mr. How, is a bold undertaking, and if the force of th& 
original be somewhat diluted by translation no one need detract fronk 
his merit. Both the Milton prize poems are almost equally good, ancT 
the English prose essays more than respectable. The speeches ihcludedi 
excerpta from Shakspeare^ Euripides^ Plautns, and Aristophanes ; on the- 
whole the selection was hardly felicitous, but the acting was good 
throughout. The actors were Messrs. How (the captain,) Bennettr 
Deane, Howard, McCarthy, MiUer, Gardiner, Powell, Whittington, 
Smith, Spurling, Ridgway, and Tavemer, In a ncene from Lov^i 
Labour Loat^ (act iv., seene 2, and act v., scene 1,) Mr. Howard wastf 
droll Dull, Mr. Gardiner a comical Costard, and Mr. Bennett a good Sir 
Nathaniel. (Curates, by the way, are not knighted in these degenerate 
days.) Of the turgid dedamation of that stilted sublimation of griefr 
the tragedy of the PAammo?-— doubtless dear to the ranters, if npt the 
Roscii of antiquity — a specimen was given in the dialogue of Jocasts 
asd the two irreconcileable fratemal haters, Eteocles and Pblynices, but 
it produced less sensation than might have been anticipated ; the fun of 
the Knights fEquites 1-216) told very well. A scene from that very 
slender comedy (or rather farce) the Persa of Plautus (act iv., scenes 1i 
8, 9, and act v., scenes 1, 2,) was enacted with great imctuousness by 
Messrs. Miller, Howard, Smith, Bennett, Powell, and McCarthy; and 
when Dordalus, the pimp^ was beaten by the boy (Pssgnium) with ft 
hearty " take that " kind of verberation, erery one laughed aloud per- 
force ; the doleful percuUi me proph of Mr. Howard, was- irresistablcr 
and the boys in the rear of the room appeared highly delighted at thi^ 
practical mode of conjugating the verb Tupto, Plautus, like Moliere, is 
fond of bringing in the stick as a sort of dues ex machina to counteract 
the tedium of dull " lengths." The best scene of all, however, was 
that from Hamlet (act ii., scene 2,) between the Prince of Denmark, ; 
that pearl of diplomatists Polonius, and those model toadeaters, the 
never-failing Rosencrantz and Guiklenstem. '^ Captain " How was the 
Hamlet, arid delivered the subsequent soliloquy, "O what a ro^e** 
(the " O welch ein Schurk^" of Goethe, in- the Wilhelm Meisfer,) with a 



force and feeKng that evoked a perfect storm of appkiuse at the close of 
the last period. Mr. How left the stage literally bent beneath the 
weight of the "blushing honours " and his load of prisse books. 

At the close of the speeches, Dr. Kynaston, at the request of the 
Bishops present, announced the addition of an extra week's holyday to 
the ensuing summer vacation amid the vociferous cheers of the boys. 
The guests afterwards retired to Dr. Kynas ton's house, where am elegant 
refection was prepared for their refreshment. 
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LITERATURE, ARTS, SCIENCE. 

July k— Edward Lhuyd, M.A 1709 ..^.....^ Antiquities. 

Isaac Casaubon...... 1614 Greek &Lat. Classics^ 

Abel R^muset 1832 r... ChiDeie Literaturev 

2.— Earl of Derby ^ 1S5I Botany and Geology* 

Michael NostrodamuB 1566 ' Physic^ &c. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau * 1778 Philosophy. &c. 

Dr. Samuel Hahnemann 1843 '< Homseopatny. 

Dionesius Didetot.".... 1784 PoeU &c. 

Thomas fiaker^ M.A 1740 ....••«.. Antiquities, &c. 

Thomas Morecroft 1741 WiU Wimble. 

James West •» - 1772... Antiquarian. 

3.— Francis Willughby ...* *. * 1672 Ornithology* 

Robert Randolph 1671 Poet. 

4.— William Bird 1623 Musical Comp. 

Sam* Richardson *....• • 1761 • Poet^Sic. 

Ledebour ^ 1851 Naturalist. 

Bishop Richard Watson. 1816 Polemics. 

Meric Casanbon, M.A «*. 1669 • Witchcraft, &c* 

6.— Sir Thomas More 1535 "Utopia,"&Gf* 

Charles A ncillon 1716 History. 

Paulus ^milius * < 1529 History. 

. Sir Simon Baskerville '• 1641 — Physician* 

Sir Robert Strange .* 1792 '• Engraver. 

6. — ^BtsAop Peter Gunning 1684 ......... Savo^ Ccaference* 

^rcA6t«Ac»p Edmund Grrindal 1583 Revision of Litany, &c* 

Humphrey Wanley * 1726 * Sfaxon Mamuscripts, ftc* 

7.— Dr. T. Blacklock 1791 Poet, 

R. B.Sheridan 1816 Poet 

William Curtis 1799 Botany. 

James Barozzio (Vignola) 1573 Architecture. 

Dr. John Eachard 1697 «' Polemics* 

Conrad Schurtsfleisch 1708 ..« History. 

BisAop Henry Compton • 1713 «'• Italian Translation, &c* 

8.— Ludovico Ariosto * 1533 Poc<," Orlando Furioso." 

Sir Tobem Bergmann '••' 1784 ' Chemistry. 

Edmund Burke, M.P 1797 • " Sublime & Beautiful." 

Dr. Robert South •••••' 1716 Polemics. 

John Peter Niceron 1738 J^ography. 

9.— W. T* Fitzoerald 1829 Poet. 

Card, Arehbp, Stephen Langton 1228 « Verses in BiUe. 

10. Daguerre. 1851 ........* Daguerreotype* 

Louis Moreri *..**...... 1680 History. 

^isAop John Fell 1686 •'Lifeof Hamaiond/'&c. 

Francis Eudes de Mezerai 1683 History. 

D. Rittenhouse « 1790 Natural Philosophy. 

ll.— Charles Macklin 1797 Dramatist! 
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July 12.*-'Desideriin Erasmug 1536 Polemics. 

Pa«l Beni ••••M ^ « 1^5 « Belles Lettres;. 

13.— Eliaa Fenton 1730 Poet, &c. 

Tliomas Harriot ..^.r^....^rr» • 1621 Algebra, 

Dt. Gaspard Bartholine*.^''. 1629 Anatomy.. 

Dr. James Bradley • 1768 Astronomy. 

Sir William Berkley •*.»» 1077 History or Virginia^ 

George FaWicius.*^ 1671 Poet, &c. 

14. — Dr. Augustus Neander •*•.** «^*** 18S0 Church History. 

Colin Maclarin ^ 1749 Mathematics. 

ArchbUhop Edward Synge.. 1741 Religious Works. 

Madame de Stael 1817 Literature. 

Ib^ — Bryan Edwards, M.P I80C^ British Colsoniesin W.I. 

John Wilson ».*^..... 1751 Botany. 

Thomas Dermody « 1800 PbeU 

16. — ^Dr. James Kiell 1719 Anatomy. 

Thomas Yalden 1736 Poet. 

BmAod John Pearson.. r..^ 1686 ''Creed/' Arc. 

■ * "" - B erai^er ..».».. .........4. 1857 ••.••.... Pnet^ &c. 

17. — ^Dr. John Lingard ^.^.^ 1861 History. 

Dr. James Duport .v......... 1680 Lect. 6n Theophrastus^ 

Adam Smith 1790 Political Economy. 

Sir John Carr ..r..^ 16^ Travels. 

18. — Bp. Thomas Sherlock 1761 ........ Sermons. 

William Rondelet 1566 Jchthiology^ &c. 

Abraham Sharp 1742 Mathematics. 

19.--Franci8 Petrarch 1374 Poet, 

Dr. John Caius 1573 ;.. History of Camb.. &c.^ 

WilliaYn Somertille 1742 Poet. 

Dr. JobOrton 1783 * "Letters," &c. 

Nathaniel Hooke 1763 History. 

20.— -BwAop John Prideaux 1650 Lectures, Orations, &c. 

^wAcp Edward Chandler 1750 " Defence," &c. [&c. 

Adrian A. de B. Delamet 1631 Res. of C. of Conscience, 

John Christopher Pepusch...... 1752 Musical Composition. 

Professor John Playrair 1819 Geology, &c. 

JohnHaslam, M.D................ 1844 " Insanity," &c. 

21.— Robert Burns.... 1796 ......... Pdet. 

Peter Airault ..^. 1601 .»....- Decl. of Quintillioiv &c. 

Daniel Sennertus ..«•» 1637 »••*«.••• Medicinal Scienoe. 

22.— i?MAop Richard Cox 1581 Bible and Liturgy. 

Claude Boyer......^.'*i « 1698 Dramatist. 

Lord Chancellor Peter King.i. 1734 ...; Theology, &c. 

Joseph Piazzi ^ ...*..•.... 1826 - v. Astronofny. — Ceres* 

Dr. George Shaw •••• 1813 .wk*.*** Natural History. 

23.-^Giles Menage w... 1692 Lin^st. Poef, .<&c. 

George Edwards 1773 Omitholoffy* 

John Day 1584 Tjrpography, &c. 

Elizabeth Hamilton 1816 Education, ftc. 

Lord Montmorris ...v..-. 1844 Travels. 

Carl Blum ....^....i. kw.« 1844 ..;...... Musical Composition, &c. 

24.— Dr» Nathaniel Lardner 1766 •'Credibility of the GospeV 

George Vertue 1756 ^. Engrkver, &c. [^c. 

John Dyer • 1758 » Poe< and Painter. 

^ifAop Ralph de Baldock ..^»^» 1313 ^ History. 

25.— Thos. (Hammerkin) k Kempis 1471 '* De Imitatiope," &c. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 1834 Peet, &:c. 

Dr. Edward Chaloner 1625 Sermons. 

Charles Dibdin 1814 Sea-songs, &c. 

Philip Beroaldufl, Sen 1505 *« *• Belles Lettres. 

William Romaine 1795 DiTinity. 

Rev. Robert Fleming 1604 •• Fulfilling of Scrip..** &c. 

JohnTwcddell .....^ 1779 Classical Literature. 
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July 26- John Wilnrat, £. of Rochester 1680 PoeU &c. 

Dr. John Freind 1728 *' History of Phys./' &e. 

^wAcp William Thomas 1738 "Apol. Ch. Eng." &c; 

27.--Thoma8 Goff — 1627 Poe^--.Tragedies. 

Dr. Samuel Gmelin 1774 Chemistry* 

28.— John Speed :^ «.. 1629 History* 

Dr. Ahraham Cowley 1667 .».» toeU 

Dr. Conyers Middleton 1750 

Sig-. Joseph Sarti ..««. 1802 *• Music Composition^ 

^wAop Richard Corbet 1632 Poet. 

Stephen Baluze 1718 History. 

Nathaniel Spinckes .» 1727 « Religious Works* 

Dr. Dalton 1844 Chemistry* 

29,— Andrew Marvel - 1678 Foet, Ssc^ 

P.UrbanVIIl. (M. Barbarino) 1644 Poet, &c. 

Gabriel Naudoeus 1653 "Biblical Politics," 3rc. 

Martin Poll.... 1714 Chemistry* 

Thomas Getaker 1654 ** Opera Critica," &c. 

Isaac Claude 1695 Works of Jl Claude. 

30* — John Sebastian Bach 1750 Music Composition. 

Thomas Emlyn •. 1743 •.* Polemics. [&€. 

William Penn 1718 "No Cross, no Crown," 

31.— Thomas Gray 1771 Poe/, Elegy ^c 

Franciscus Philelphus...... 1481 Poet, Sue, &c. 

Carcfina/ Francis Sfondrati 1550 Pag/, &c.. 

i?t>Aop John Moore 1714 Sermons. 
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SPBBCH-DAY AT ETON COLLEGE. 

THE POXJBTH OP JUNE. 

THE annual public delivery of speeches at Eton College took place on 
Saturday, the 4th of June, on which occasion there was ah 
tinusually large attendance of the nobility and gentry at the College, the 
day haTing lost none of its attractions for old Etonians. Until within a 
Tory recent period the speeches were always delivered on " election 
Saturday,'' the last Saturday in July, but it has been found advisable to 
alter the speech-day to the 4th of June, which is still recognized at the 
College as George III.'s birthday, that monarch having always taken the 
greatest interest in everything relating to Eton College. The speeches 
were, as usual, delivered in the upper schoolroom, where the distinguished 
visitors began to arrive shortly before 11 o'clock, the large roem being 
thronged with the nobility and gentry, the ladies occupying a raised 
gallery at the upper end of the room. At half-past 11 o'clock, the Rev. 
Dr. Hawtrey, Provbst of Eton; the Rev. T. Carter, Vice-Provost; the 
Rev. G. J.- Dupuis, and the Rev. E. Coleridge, fellows ; accompanied by 
the Rev. Dr. Goodford, head master of the upper school ; the Rev. W« 
Carter, head master of the lower scbool, with the masters and tutors of 
the College, entered the upper schoolroom, where a brilliant array of 
visitors had assembled. Among the distinguished company present 
were-^the Duchess of Sutherland, the Countess of Shelbume, the Duke 
of Argyll, the Earl of Carlisle, Viscount and Viscountess Galway, the 
Bishop of Lichfield, Lord and Lady Duncan, the Right Hon. S. H* 
Walpole, M.P., the Bishop of Limerick, the Bishop of Lincoln and Mrs* 
Jackson, Lord and Lady Overstone, Lady A. M. Cust, Lord Eversley, 
Lord Brownlow, Viscount Hinchinbroke, the Hon. W. Howard^ I^t4 
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and Lady Morley, the Dean of Lichfield, Lord and Lady Walsingham, 
Lady Young, Lady Mary Hoaro, Lady Seymour, Sir G. Phillips, Mr. 
Serjeant Kingslake, M.P., Mr. Adderley, Dr.. and Mrs. Latham, Mr. 
Schneider, M.P., Mr. Carew Gibson, &c. 

As soon as the company had taken their seats the speeches commenced, 
and were delivered in the following order, the seTeral speakers beinj 
attired in the Court costume always worn on these occasions : — 



-i 



Lm JDiirr *•* •** ••• *** 

2. Maberley, ma 

S. Langhani >• ) 

4. Gurdon ) 

5. Bosanquet, ma., K.S. 

6. James, K,.S ) 

7* Hoare, max 

8. Churton, ma., K.S. 

9. - Lnbbockt max. ... 

10. Mr. Duncan, ma. 

11. Bosanquet 

12. Carter, ma., K.S. 

13. Ainger, K.S. 

14. Johnstone ••• 

15. Gurdon 

16. Wynne, ma.... 

17. Young, ma., K.S. 

18. Heathcote 

19. Mr. Duncan, ma. 



■ • • • • • 



• • • • k • 



••• •• • 



• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



••• ••• 



••• ••• 



• • • •• t 



in M. Antonium 

Capys 

Hamlet >*. 

Ghost 

Ajax 

Brutus ... 

Cassius ... 

Caesar 

Lord Strafford 

Wallenstein ... 

Wrangel 

Chorus ... ... 

Dicaeopolis 
Harpagon 
Commissaire ... 
Maitre Jacques 

Falstaff' 

Prince Henry 



• • • • • • 

• • • •• • I 

••• ••• I 

••• ••• 

••• •• • f 

••• ••• I 
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••• ••• 



• •• ••• ••• 



••• ••• 



••• ••• 



••• ••• 

••• ••• F 

••• ••• I 



Cicero. 
Macaulay. 

Shakspeare. 

Sophocles. 

Shakspeare. 

Lucanus. 
Hume. 

Schiller. 
Aristophanes. 

Moli^re. 

Shakspeare. 
Canning. 



With scarcely a single exception, the speeches were declaimed with 
considerable rhetorical effect, and during their delivery the audience 
frequently testified their approbation by marks of loud applause. The 
speech, however, which was the best delivered, was unquestionablj 
*'*' Falstaff," by Mr. Young, K.S. ; the declamations of Messrs. Langham, 
Lubbock, and Duncan, also contained points of real merit, each of those 
gentlemen receiving well-merited applause. The school now contains a 
greater number of boys than ever before known since its foundation, the 
number at no former period ever having exceeded the " three sevens/' 
(777) whereas it is now only a few short of 8Q<}. After the delivery of 
the speeches, which occupied a little more than two hours, most of the 
distinguished visitors present proceeded to the College Chapel for the 
purpose of viewing one of the gorgeous stained glass windows, which 
has just been erected as a memorial of those Etonians who fell during 
the Crimean Campaign. The window has been erected under the super- 
intendence of a committee, of which the Duke of Beaufort was chairman^ 
the amount of subcriptions raised being about £2,000, the work having 
been executed by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Birmingham. Beneath 
the memo^al window are the armorial bearings of those officers who lell 
in the Crimea, the names not having been yet filled in. In the afternoon 
the Provost of Eton and the Rev. Dr. Goodford each entertained a large 
party of visitors at their residences in the College. 

At six o'clock in the evening a large number of distinguished visitors 
assembled in the Brocas, on the banks of the Thames, for the purpose 
of ^yitnessing the grand procession of College boats up the river to Surly 
Hall. In addition to the distinguished company present in the morning 
on the delivery of the speeches, there were also present in the evening<-r» 
the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord and Lady Willoughby de Broke, Sir John 
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'Tkorold, Sir Norton and Lady Knatchbull, Admiral Marsham, General 
^ ^ Moore, Lady Lee, the Hon. Mrs. Boyle, Lady Palmer, the Earl of Wilton, 
Lord and I^dy Grey de Wilton, Lord and Lady Kenyon, Lord Boston, 
Mr. Wilson Patten, Mr. and Mrs. Whatman, Lord Harewood, Colonel 
ISmyth, &t. The profession of the boats was headed by one containing 
(he band of the 2nd Life Guards, the following being the order in which 
tiiey towed up Ae river from Windsor-bridge :— 

UPPEK BOATS, 

MoKAB<3H, lO-oAR. — ^Wynnc, ma., captain of the boats, Hoare, Nonnan, 
Lord Newry, Bitrr, Mr. Duncan, Le Marchant, Stanley, Follett, Langham, 
Hopwood, coxswain, (admiral's dress). Motto.-^'' Floreat Etona. 

VicToEf. — ^Lubbock, max., second captain, Rhodes, Wynne, mi., 
Eaton, ma.. Chapman, M'Clintock, Moore, Bradney, Chapman, coxswain, 
(captain's dress). Motto. — Eton Arms. 

Pbince of Wales. — Scholfield, captain, Barton, Wood, Partington, 
Hall, Hobbs, Barne, Glennle, Walpoie, coxswain, (captain*s d^ss). 
Motto.^-Prince of Wales's Plnme. 

IX>W£2 BOATS. 

Britaki^ lA. — ^Mr. Grosvenor, captain of lower boats. Rose, Bamett, 
Lord Boringdon, Campbell, Wood, Lawes, Birley, Moore, coxswain. 
Motto.-^Britannia. 

Dbeabnoxtght.— -Humphrey, capt., Butterworth, Kinglake, Lubbock, 
ma., Wynne, Chambers, Egerton, Eisiton, mi., Mr. NeeiUiAm, coxswain, 
iifotto. — ^Royal Arms.. 

THETis.-'-Gamett, captain, Brownri^g, Michel, Sparks, Acland, Bruce^ 
Senhouse, Gbsling, Mr. Bertie, coxswam. Silver Oars. 

-St. Geokoe. -^Eraser, captain, Dallas, Humberston, Welby, Parker, 
Lord Brabazon, Garratt, Tyssen-Amhurst, Vidal, coxswain^ Motto. — 
St. Gborge and Dragob. 

Dbfiakce.— >-Elwes, captain, Reynolds, Mr. Carington, Chapman, 
Crowder, Gumey, Schneider, Hicks, Acland, ma., coxswain. Gold 
Oan. 

CoLLBOEEs' FouE.— ^EsTO Peepetxta.— Croft, 1L.S., Marinder, K.S., 
ftridger, K.S., Young, K.S., Hodgson, K.S., coxswain. Fietir-de-Hs. 

On the procession reaching Old Surly, the crews of the various boats 
disembarked, and proceeded to partake of a sumptuous al firuco enter- 
tainment, which had been prepared for upwards of SOO of die Eton Boys 
by Mr. J. Johnson, of the^hite Hait Hotel, Windsor. Unfortunately, 
however, a most violent storm of rain fell just before 8 o'clock, which 
entirely marred this portion of tbse day's proceedings, and the Eton boy^, 
and most of the visitors, returned tb Eton drenched to the skin, all idea 
of sapper being, of course, 'out of die question. 

Arrangements had l>een made for a grand display of fireworks on an 
extensive scale, which were to have been let ofT on the eyot Eear Windsor 
Bridge, but the heavy rain, which fell for nearly two hours, inflicted such 
]i\jvry on the pieces erected, that nearly aU were spoiled and rendered 
entirely useless. Later in the evening the rain cleared up, and a portion 
of the fireworks were let off* 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE ART OF QUESTIONING, i^ 

NO. 1. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

TO point out what is wrong is no doubt a good way of indicating w;]ia|;^, 
is right ; but, after all, '' example is better than precept." The aif t 
of questioning is, confessedly, one requiring much logical acumen aiMJi , 
pedagogue ability. Any fool can ask questions, but there are very few ; 
wise men who are adepts in the art of questioning. There is no laick of ^ 
works containing hints to teachers, and, of course, hints on questiomiig. ■ ,2^ 
''Avoid leading questions," and so on, is the usual form of Uieso hints S '-^ 
and not unfrequently we find in the same work which contains such '^ 
sapient warnings, specimens of questioning which would dia^ace eren ^^ 
an inexperienced teacher. It is, however, but fjair to admit that, in na« -^ 
merous cases, the question would be well enough if the required anwmjg^ 
were different. In no subject is this objection more apparent than in f^, 
Histories in the catechetical form. As the object of these remarks 4f r^j 
not to damage the reputation of any particular works, we shall sele^ ^^ 
from works which have an established reputation, examples of the eVu t r 
of which we complain ; but we would observe, en passant^ that the works r^ 
from which we quote are not, in our opinion, inierior to those designed « 
to supersede them. - .^ 

1 . Q. " What scientific discovery was made in the reign of Henry VL ? " i 
A. " That of Electricity ; discovered by Otto de Guerick of Germany, .1 

by rubbing two globes of brimstone against each other." J 

Here, in addition to answering the question, the pupil is to suppose A 
three or four other questions revalent to be sure, but not necessarily 
implied. The additional questions answered are: — 

By whom was electricity discovered ? 

Of what country was Otto de Guerick? 

How did -Otto de Guerick discover electricity ? 

2. Q. " Who do you say succeeded Richard II. ? " 

A. '' Richard the Second was succeeded by Henry the Fourth ; but 
the crown which Henry had so imjustly obtained could not make him 
happy. His nobles formed a conspiracy to take away his life, but, being 
detected, they were imprisoned, and many of them suffered death." 

To say nothing of the ambiguity involved by the use of the word 
*' cotdd^*' the following questions are implied by the answer : — 

. Who was the successor of Richard II. ? 

Was Henry IV. the rightful sovereign? 

Pid his success m obtaming the crown make him happy ? 
. Who conspired against his life ? 

What was the result of the conspiracy ? 
. 3. Q. " Who was George the Thurd ? " " 

A. -' The son of Frederic Prince of Wales, son of George the Second,^ 
who died before his father. He was crowned in the twenty-third year 
of his age, and reigned nearly sixty years.'' 

The young pupU might, from the construction of the answer, infer 
that George the Second died before his father ; but this by the way.. 
Not a word is said in the question about the coronation of George III.,. 
or his affe at the time of his coronation, or the len&;th of his reign. 

Each of the foregoing examples is from a dl^rent work. We" shall 
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select two or three from a little book of questions on " Goldsmith's 
of England." The answers are not given : we quote the ques- 
merely to point out their faults. 
%, ^* What passed between King John and the Pope? *' 
• Berhaps the reader may think that the context, or rather, the precedinj» 
on, may render this interrogative less strange ; if so, the quotation 
h will show the contrary : it is—" Describe the exploits of Richard I. 
the Holy Wars." 

*• What passed between King John and. the Pope ? " 
Perhaps a cart load of cabbages, perhaps — ^but it is useless to speculate. 
" Q8 tiJLe another question, relative to one of the worthies mentioned : 
} It 18 : — 

How, and when, died King John? " 
« ** How, why, when, and where ? " would have been an improvement. 
b what sense '* how ? " is to be taken is open to conjecture. These 
yWnSiffmin of questioning remind us of the famous question^ " Who 
mgged whom round the walls of what ? " We remember hearing a 
eschar in an elementary school ask his first class, " Who was the longest 
dug that ever reigned ? " *^ George the Third ! " shouted a young hope- 
UL *^ Up first ! " said the delighted preceptor, '' How many of his 
losteiity did he leave behind him? " 

From another class of works we shall now give specimens of faulty 
luestioning books, not written in a catechetical form, but having a set 
kf questions appended to each chapter. " Is it supposed that the bodies 
if ti&ese yo\mg princes were found some years afterwards ? " This i^ a 
poser ! We turn over a few pases of the book and find the following 
Celiiing to Henry VIII., and Catherine of Arragon. 

**Bad they a daughter, and What was her name, and what was she 
afterwards?" 

We turn from these specimens of questioning by one of the highest 
oburch dignitaries, tp some by a practical teacher of the highest status" 
ijt the present time. 
a " What was the effect of his allowing his son to be crowned ? " 
h ** TFhat part was acted by the queen r '* 
. We quote question a merely to shew the awkwardness of question^. 
The same author desires the pupil to 

"* Belatd the tumult of fidinburgh/* 
•ko to ^ 

** Relate the rise at Wolsej." 

' This eliptical form, although certainly not unobjectionable, is prefer- 
lAle to that which is adopted often with - ludicrous effect by some. We 
liave freq uently heard pupils examined in a style somewhat like this :— * - 

" Winiam the First was hurt by — ?'* 

** John of Gaunt had ?'* 

We are of opinioti that pupils should b^ taught how to answer 
qtiesiions. Thict is a poiiit -much neglected in most schools, and much 
neglected it will be, until teachers, as a body, are proficient in the art of. 
qdestiotiing; - - - - .... * 

Our University, and Government Examination questions, are in their' 
way, oft-times as faulty as the questions put by country gentlemen to 
Tillage-school children. 
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As an example of the manner in which the interrogatiYe systen 
i^ould be carried out, we will take the following ordinary questions — 
" Who was Edward the First? " 

Here the pupil should understuid that he may say as muchaboui 
Edward I. as he can, but whatever he says, or writes, it must be ii 
direct answer to the question, '* Who was — — ?" 

Edward I. was — 
The eldest son of Henry HI., and Eleanor of Provence. 
The successor of Henry HI. 
The grandson of King John. 
The father of Edward IIL 

The brother of Margaret, queen (of Alexander IH.,) of Scotland. . 
The imcle of Margaret, queen (of Eric II.,) of Norway. 
The grand-uncle of Margaret, queen of Scotland, (the Fair maid 

of Norway.) 
The son-in-law 1, of Ferdinand HI., of Castile ; 2, of Philip lU^ 

(the Hardy) of France. 
The tiiirtieth monarch of England. 
The fifth king of the House of Plantagenet. 

HiSTOBIAN. . 
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GOVERNESSES' BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

r£ sixteenth annual dinner took place on Thursday evening. May - 
9th inst., at St. James's Hall, under the presidency of Viscom^ 
Ingestre. The institution includes in its operations the foUowinf 
features : — ^temporary assistance to governesses in distress, afforded, in 
the most private manner, through the agency of a ladies' committee ; an' 
annuity fund, to which aged governesses are elected (this fund is secured 
on invested capital, and is thus rendered independent of the prosperity of 
the institution); a Provident Fund, in which annuities can be purchased 
by governesses seeking to make independent provision against old age; 
a saving's bank ; a home for governesses during the intervals of their 
eng^ements ; a system of reg^tration free of expense ; an asylum for 
the a^ed. During the year 1858 as many as 3,464 governesses were as- 
sisted in various ways by the institution; of which number 257 were re- 
ceived into the home, 493 had temporary' assistance, and 1,123 were pio- 
vided with engagements without charge. 

The noble Chairman in giving the toast of the evening,—*^ Prosperity 
to the Governesses* Benevolent Institution," dwelt at some length on ths 
claims of female teachers to the sympathies of the upper classes, from 
whom they did not always receive what was their due, both in regard to 
their talents and their high responsibilities. He then called upon the 
company to support the institution by liberal contributions, and thus enable 
it to continue a career of usefulness equal to or greater than that by which 
it Was already distinguished. 

The Rev. D. Laing, M.A., Hon. Sec, read the Ibt of subscriptiopSy 
which amounted to a total of £1,200. 
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METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS CHORAL SOCIETY. 

rE Grand Choral Festival of this young musical Society of juvenile 
singers^ was held at the Crystal Palace on the 11th ult It was 
under the superintendence of Mr. G. W. Martin, the most active and 
energetic man of his class. This choral festival is calculated to encourage 
a very favourable notion of the progress of musical education in our 
elementuy schools. It is, moreover, as exciting to see as to hear ; and 
no vronder that it attracted, many thousands of persons. The children 
sang pieces — chorales, choruses, anthems, and part-songs — ^by various 
composers ; and each successive performance was received with enthusiam. 
Perhaps their best display was in the well-known chorale of Mendelssohn, 
*^We praise thy name, O Lord"— -more especially where the tune is 
presented in unison, the elaborate orchestral accompaniment with which 
the author has adorned it, however, being of necessity inadequately 
represented on the organ. Next in merit to this was the exquisite four- 
part song for treble voices, " Sweetly the Sabbath Bells," of the same 
composer, which, though given much too slowly, was sung with 
marvellous delicacy, the imusual number of voices engaged in its 
delivery taken into consideration. What, still more than either of these, 
impressed the multitude, however, was Mr. O. W. Martin's '* Hosanna," 
a three-part chorus for trebles, and Stevenson's '* See our oars," arranged 
as a four-part song (and taken at much too quick a pace) by the same 
industrious gentleman. Both of these, as well as the part song of *' The 
Little Bird," were encored; the ''Blue Bells of Scotland " being also 
re-demanded by a majority of the assembly, although it was not re-' 
peated. Another feature worthy of remark was the pianissimo in 
Spofforth's '' Smiling Mom," which, in its way, could hardly be excelled. 
At the termination of the second part (which began with '' Rule Britania," 
stnd ended with ** God Save the Queen,") the cmldren were tremendously 
eheered by the audience, and returned the greeting with such hearty and 
unanimous goodwill, that it was an incident to be long remembered. 
We should have said that the only instrumental accompaniments (in 
addition to the organ, most ably presided at by Mr. Brownsmith) were 
supplied by Messrs. Harper and Zeiss (trumpets), in Luther's Hynm and 
the *' Te Deum ;" and that, between the parts, the juvenile band of the ' 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, performed several selections, with 
hearty applause, under the direction of Mr. Bandmaster Porteous. 

Westmiksteb Schodl. — ^The annual examination terminated on 
Tuesday, May 3l8t, in the election to Christ Church, Oxford, of C. L. Shadwell 
and L. A. Goodeve, while at the same time A. Walker, G. C. Stenning, and N. 
Madan, were elected to Trinitv College, Cambridge. The Triplett exhibitions 
were awarded to S. French ana W. £. Dowdeswell, and the Thomas' exhibition 
to A Walker. On the preceding evening, the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster entertained a large party of more than ninetv '' Old Westminsters "at 
^ner in the college hall. Among the guests were tne Bishops of Durham and 
St. Asaph, the Ean of II Chester, the Earl of Normanton, Earl Amherst, Lord 
Colchester, Lord Ebury, Viscount Barrington, the Bight Hon. J. R. Mowbray, 
M.P., Sir Watkin Wynn, M.Pm Mr. Marsh, M.P„ Sir Richard Glyn, Mr. Justice 
Vaufflum Williams, Hon. Sir George Rose, &c., besides the electors, the Dean 
of Cnrist Church, Oxford, and the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. At 
the conclusion of the banquet, according to old custom, epigrams, &c , were 
recited by the senior scholars. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 

ON Trinity Sunday a pastoral letter from Cardinal Wiseman war 
read in the Roman Catholic Chuirches and Chapels of West* 
minster. The pastoral letter contains the following statements relative 
to education: — 

*' Of the increase of schools we do- not mtend to sp^k here^ because we have 
not qnce, nor have we the necessary data on hand. We feel no hesitation, how- 
ever^ in saying that their increase m number has been in taJH: proportion- to that 
of missionaries. Two k« three fiicts we can communicate witii pmect certainty 
on this subject. 

^ I. The first is, that in this period, in addition to schools •pened in temporary 
premises, more than twenty new 8dio<^ at least hare been built firom their 
foundations, beinff in many cases double, for children of both sexes. In one the 
schools built by me fiithers of this oratory cost nearly .£12,000. 

" 2. At least in eleven schools or sets of schools for gurls, religious teachers- 
have been introduced where they were not before, — an advantage for the 
education of the poor which cannot be too highly appreciated. 

^ 3. By the official report lately presented to us by our ecclesiastical in- 
spector, whose duty it is to examine yeariy into the reli^iieras knowle^e of our 
poor children, and allot them rewards for it, we find that m the course of a year,, 
between two inspectors, the increase of children receiving educaticm in our poor 
schools is exacthr one thousand. 

^* This will sufficiently move the seal and activity of our clergy in extendii^ 
the benefits of Catholic teaching and training among our poor Catholics, and 
encourage the charitaUe to co-operate with them by givmg them generoufr 
•upp<»t. 



PROFESSOR SYLVESTER'S MATHEMATICAL LECTURES. 

• 

ON Monday the 6th, and Thursday the 9th ult., Professor Sylyester. 
delivered at King's CoUese, the first two of a series of lecture^ oik. 
some lesearches and discoveries Which he has reoently made in the. 
partitions of numbers. The subject is one which has engftged the 
attention of the most able anylists, Paoli, De Morgan^ WarburtoD;,. 
Her9cbell, Kirkman, Cayley; but it appears th^t erven they have left a. 
wide field still unexplored. The oiily problem which these mathematioiana 
1^ proposed was tiiat of simple partition ; namely, to find in how many 
ways a. given number can be composed of given numbers, .71^a^. 
solutions, moreover, are to some extent indirect, and consist in 
determining a convenient expression from which the required . ireault 
nay be calculated, rather than in actually calculating the resiilt itsej^i 
Mr. Sylvester, however, by a direct and. elementary process, sonncfea at tile 
required expression. But more than this, he proceeds to investiga^te %h& 
pfroblem, never before attacked, of double partition — namely, to. find m 
how many ways can a given pair of numbers, or a couple, as he terms [ 
them, be c(»nposed of a given set of couples. His method consists of . 
showing that double, triple, and generally compound partition ,iniay bte 
made to depend upon simple partition. Considerable interest was added 
to the lectures by a happy illustration derived from a comparison of th^. 
problem in question with that of finding the centre of gravity of a systein 
of points, or rather with the inverse problem of weighting a given system 
of points so as to be in equilibrium with a given weight at a given point.. 
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This mode of illustration lends itself so readily to the. sul^ect that every 
peculiar case was graphically represented to the audience. We are told 
by those who recollect him that Mongc could, by a turn of the wrist and 
by the shrug of the shoulders peculiar to his nation, render the most 
complex geometrical figure intelligible to his pupils. We are not aware 
of any other similar attempt being made in London at expounding in 
public lectures a very abstruse branch of mathematics; but we may 
fairly say that the lecturer's clear and forcible manner of exposition was 
perfectly successful, and, if we may judge from the satisfaction expressed 
by nearly sixty attentive hearers, the verdict was unanimous. The 
lectures are gratuitous, and are to be continued every Monday and 
Thursday until the completion of the subject. 



THE NEW BLUE-BOOK OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL' 

ON EDUCATION. 

AVERY thick blue-book, full of appendices and tabular statements^ 
contains the report of the Committee of Council on Education for 
1858-59. The main report (of the Committee) occupies a space of fifty, 
pages, and bears date May 24, 1859. Fifty-four inspectors were employed 
in visiting schools and in holding examinations last year. They visited 
9,384 daily schools, or departments of such schools, under separate 
teachers. They found present therein 821,744 scholars, 5,495 certificated 
teachers, and 13,281 apprenticed teachers. They also visited 38 separate 
trsdning colleges, occupied by 2,709 students in preparation for the office 
of schoolmaster or mistress. The inspectors also visited 539 schools for 
pauper children, containing 47,527 inmates, and 118 reformatory, ragged, 
or industrial schools, containing 7,793 inmates. The Commissioners, 
with the consent of the Treasury, have determined to resume the annual 
printing of the individual reports of the inspectors of schools, — not aff 
before, for gratuitous distribution,, but for sale, like the other public 
papers ; but only so long as the sale shall cover the expense. The local 
interest excited by these reports, and their service to the cause of 
education, are assigned as the reason for this step. The result of the: 
building grant accounts for the year is, that the grants for building, 
enlarging, or improving the fabrics of elementary schools amounted to 
£140,826, and the sum voluntarily subscribed to £2l8!,968; the number 
of schoolrooms built was 376, and the number of those enlarged or 
improved 287 ; teachers* residences built, 198 ; the number of children 
provide with additional accommodation (exclusively of schools improved 
but not extended) 59,664. The further sum of £10,388 was granted to 
meet subscriptions of 13,999 for expenditure upon premises of training 
colleges. Thirty-six training colleges are under inspection ; the numbier 
of studentR in May was 2,833. The Commissioners think, certain 
premises being admitted, that it is not advisable at present to add 
materially to the number of training colleges already existing or pro- 
posed, as the permanent provision for training ought not to exceed the 
idtimate permanent demand for trained teachers. There are now ne«rly 
15,000 '* pupil- teachers,*' and this number is calculated to yield 2,6 19; 
who annually complete their quinquennial term of service, and 2,280 
candidates for Queen's sol^olarsbips. 
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'$mi^w& and llotiqs of %aoh. 

History of the Transmission of Ancient Books io Modem Times / together 
with the process of historical proof; or a concise account of the means 
by which the genuineness of ancient literature generally, and the 
authenticity of historical works especially, are ascertained ; including 
incidental remarks upon the relative strength of the evidence usually 
adduced in behalf of the Holy Scriptures. By Isajlc Tatlob. 
London : Jackson & Walford, 1859. Cloth, post 8vo., pp. 413. 

On the full-charged title-page from which we have just quoted, we are 
informed that the work which it describes is " a new edition, revised and 
enlarged.'* Now it appears to us that the ''history" has a more valid 
claim to be regarded as an entirely new work than nine-tenths of the 
publications which pretend to novelty with regard either to desigpi or to 
execution. The history of the volume before us is given by the author 
himself in his " preface : " — 

Two books which appeared more than thirty years ago, and which have been 
long out of print, are brought into one in this volume. The second of them — 
"The Process of Historical Proof," was, in fact, a sequel to the first— "The 
History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to Modem Times." ^ In now 
reprintinff the two as one, it has not been difficult to give continuity to the 
whole : tnis has been effected partly by removing from each volume porttom 
which seem to be of secondary importance, and to be not closely related to the 
principal portion of the work^ and partly bv introducing several entire chapten 
of new material, and hy the insertion of additional paragraphs throughout. 

How highly privileged is the author who for a whole generation has 
opportunity and inclination to condense, revise, and modify his published 
work! We may be wrong, but we think that none but authors can 
appreciate such a privilege. We know, however, that all authors do not 
value it. We are personally acquainted with several individuals of con-* 
siderable literary note who turn a deaf, or an indignant ear to all 
suggestions for the improvement of their earlier works ; whilst they 
assiduously re-touch, and even re-cast, the productions of increased 
learning, matured judgment, and accumulated experience. No one who 
takes special interest in any particular subject can fail to observe how 
little advantage is taken of the valuable hints of critics, and of the 
valuable contributions to the various departments of literature, which, 
appear in the periodical publications of this prolific age of research,. 
ODservation, ana science. Literature in all its branches is vastly indebted, 
to thousands whose names are, and ever will be, unknown to fame. 
There are many bright geniuses who contribute to periodical literature, 
but who have neither opportunity nor inclination to write a book. Their 
literary labours, if collected and collated, would form, perhaps, the moat 
invaluable of cyclopssdias. In refercAce to the transmission of ancient 
books to modem times, Mr. Taylor says : — 

In the course of this thirty years the labours of critics, combined with the 
researches of learned travellers, have thrown much light upon all parts of the 
sul^ect which is compendiousl]|r treated in this volume. * * * * At the 
first, the two books above-mentioned were intended to find a place in a course 
of general educational reading ; and it is only as coming within the range of a 
purpose such as this, that the reprint \i now of!^«t«d to the public. 
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The reader is assisted primarily in tracing the extant works of ancient 
■athors retrogressively horn, modem times up to the age to which they 
fere usually attributed, by evidence adduced to prove that they are not 
^gerieSf and, secondly, to ascertain on what grounds, under certain 
pmitatioBs, the contents of these works are admitted to be authentic, 
' id worthy of credit ; evidence being adduced to prove tihat they are 

li fictions^ 

. book may contain a true narrative of events, though not written by the 

iOTy or in the age that has common]y been supposed. Or, on the other hand) 

tay undoubtedly be the production of the alleged author, but may deserve 

_e credit as a professed record of facts. Thus, for example, the Cyropedia 

on good evidence, attributed to Xenophon ; but there is litUe reason to 

ppose that it deserves to be considered as better than an historicid romance : 

)gmuuuM8B of the woHl is certain; but its authenticity as a history is, at the 

t, questionable. Yet the first of these propositions is more independent of 

i lecond than the second can be of the first. 

fTo he continued.^ 

History^ selected from the Holy Scriptures; with annotations 
and reflections, particularly adapted to facilitate the study of the Bible 
in schools and families. By Mrs. Tbimmek. London : Rivingtons. 
Ntn^ edition ; ^ vols., clot& 8vo. 

Hidf a centui;y ago there was no school-author better knowa and more 
}d than Mrs> Trimmer^ Her Sacred History was justly esteemed 

b best, and but for its expensiveness, it would no doubt have beeo^ . 

)wii to the present time, the most popular .school-book of the subject. If 
ive mistake not, the abridgement of the work had a very extensive sale, 
i&d is still used in many very good schools. There is now, however, a 
VobabHity of the unabri^ed work becoming a Scripture reading book 
\ some of our best schools. Messrs. Bickers & Bush, of Lisle-street, 
•eicester-sqaare, have purchased the whole of the remaining stock of 
He ninth edition, and they have determined to offer it at one-fourth of 
lie publishing price. So that a work, which only a month ago was one 
f the most expensive of its kind, is now, without exception, the cheapest. 
f a good work can be too cheap, this certainly is. We strongly recom- 
lend it as a dass-book where it can conveniently be introduced. But 
very Christian teacher, who can procure a copy of this excellent work, 
lUrald do so at once. The five volumes wiU form a handsome and' 
nvaluable addition to any biblical library. 

tht SutoriceA and Biographical Treasury, eontaining sketches of the. 
^^s of the most emiiient persons, with historicsu notices of their 
times, illustrated with eight hundred highly finished portraits. London : 
Thomas Holmes. CI., gilt, 4to., pp. 82. 

This is one <^ these spruce books that set criticism at defiance, or ' 
rather that silence it. We would rather "look a gift-horse in the 
Aoath" than we would subject to sharp criticism nice, passable looking 
iteel portraits of distinguished persons, when they are published at the 
rate of about nine for a penny — each one accompanied by a very respect- 
able biogra^ihical notice, and the whole company of eight hundred 
bomid together in a most attractive form. We cannot criticise it. We 
laa only express our surprise that it can be published at such a low 
^rice. It is a volume that will look respectable on any drawing-room 
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table, whilst its price places it within the reach of the million. It U 
admirably suitable for a present or reward book. i 

Behold he Prayeth : a Penny Tract. Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt, 1859 A 

A practical tract this, and one that we can recommend for generalj 

distribution, and general reading* We believe that our readers will be^ 

pleased with the following extract t— ^ 

Are your i>rayers a form of words which you learnt perhaps at your mother*! 
knee, and which, though well suited to a cmld, are a aisgraee to a man ? Yov ' 
cry sname on one who never gets beyond the A B C of learning. But ho!r4 
much gpreater shame is it to you if your prayers as a man are no better thai' ^ 
those of your childhood. 

Are your prayers a matter of course, like the morning and evening g^^n in a ■ 
camp, mere powder and smoke ? If so, they will avail yott little in your dail|^ ' 
struggle with the three ever active enemies of your soul— the world, the fleshy J 
and the devil. r. 

Are your pravers a mere string of thoughikss words, spoken by your lips whilil^ ' 
your heart is full of the world, past, present^ and future ? If so, you may kneel 
till you wear out the stones, or till your knees become as hard as the stones . 
themselves, and yet get no good from such prayers. * 

Are your prayers like the sleeping draught given to a sick man, an opiate by 
which you lull your conscience to rest? Alas ! such prayers will one day lose 
their soothing power, and conscience will awake to torment you through 
eternity. 

Are your prayers desires for things qf this I\fe only, which never rise above the 
heavy atmosphere of this earth ? You cannot expect such to find their way t9, 
the gate of heaven. No, '* ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, to ' 
ye may consume it upon your lusts." 

Are your prayers like those of a Christian, whilst your life is like that of 
heathen f If so> you do but mock that Holy One to whom you offer them, i 
who has declared that " the sacrifice of the wicked is abomination " to Him. 

Are your prayers like Pharaoh's cries for deliverance from present pain 
trouble only? If so, like Pharaoh you may get an answer, but like rhai 
also, your heart may be hardened afterwards. ; 

Are your prayers like those of the self-righteous Pharisee, ** God, I thank thev 
that I am not as other men? " All such vain, proud boastings are an o£Penci9 
to that God in whose sight ^* the heavens are not clean," how much less sinfiilf 
man ! ,.■ 

• My friends, believe me, if your prayers are like any of these, they are noj^ 
prayers ; they will never reach the throne of God ; no answer of mercy will 
ever come back to them, for God requires no such *' vain oblations " as thestr 
from you. 

" 2Vy." A book for Boys. By Old Jonathan. Fifth thousand*^ 
London: W. H.» CoUingridge, Long-lane. 1858. ■< 

In this excellent little work the most useful lessons are given and tb^ 

best ideas inculcated. In the eleventh chapter we have the folio wiiuf. 

counsel regarding " fear :" — 

Dear boys, there are those who are martyrs to fear where no fear in reality 
is. How desirable, then, the seeking after and the cultivation of a steady 
fixedness of mind and purpose. Bravado, or a careless defiance^ of daneer, is 
one thing ; but a calm consideration of difficulty, and corresponding resolve to 
meet it, quite another ; the one is to be avoided, the other cherished. And, in 
a youth's after-course in life, how much good, under God, will accrue from the 
exercise of thought, watchfulness, and care. 

From beginning to end this little work is replete with good advioe, 

mildly and impressively given. 

*^* We have many Reoiews and Notices of Boohs ready, but want of spae0 

compels us to Jteep them back till August. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 

Notelle's French Correspondent 

Prosser's Key to the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Histoire de la Litterature Fran9aise. 

Methode de Composition et de Style. 

Children's Bible Lessons, 

Telescope Teachings. 

Index of Dates. 

Celebrated Men> 

Celebrated Women. 

Les Auteurs Grecs : Eschyle. 

Les Auteurs Grecs : Xenophon. 

Les Auteurs Latin : Cic6ron. 

Les Auteurs Latin : Horace. 

And many other works. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



SCHOOL^ROOM MAPS. 

To the Editor of the English Journal <tf EdUcaHofU 

ir, — Grood maps are universally considered to be among the csseiitial 
iflites of the mmiture of a school-room. Such maps are however gene- 
construeted with the view of bein^ used instead of atlases. In fiome sdio<^s 
may be a matter of necessity^ but it is not so in alL In the great majority 
ciyate school^ I apprehend these mi^s shoidd be used as a supplement to 
ttlas. For this purpose, it is essentkl that the maps should contain sdl the 
L geographical featiures, but no names. The atlas should be in every pupil^s 
, and by its aid, each geography lesson shoidd be prepared. In class, th& 
. should be put aside, and the names giren by we class to the different 
ioBS indicated on the wall map : this map should suggest the information 
ir than supply it. It seems quite obvious, that if the names of motmtains, 
I of the sea, rivers, cities, &c., are legibly printed on the map, it must not be 
e pupirs view when he is under eitaminution on these points. I am anxious 
now if there are any really good large maps answering to this description ; 
▼e not at present been able to find any. Such maps as Keith Johnston's 
d suit Ae purpose, provided every name were removed. In no sense are 
i maps to be mere outlines,-^they must contain all the requisite features of 
od map ; but the pupil must supply from his own previous preparation vnth 
atlas the Qa]:nes of the places. If there are no such maps, I feel sure the 
ication of them would be a great boon ; if there are such, you can perhaps 
me information where they may be procured ; if not you may probably add 
• authority to the propriety of jny suggestion. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

A SCHOOLMASTEB. • 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

DLEwoRit.— M. W. No. 4 of the Finchley Manuals of Industry will, wc 
ink, be the book to suit you. It i» published by Mr. J. Masters, Aldersgatc 
reet. One of H. M. Inspectors of Schools, the Rev. J. D. Glennie, has 
iblished some *' Hints" on School-needlework in a shilling pamphlet. 
Mch may ho obtained of Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charinpf Cross. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCK 

Oxford. May 31st. — The Vice-Chancellor has given notice that t 
Hebdomadal Council will proceed to the flection of a lecturer on the Septuagim 
lately established by the Rev, Edward Grinffeld, on the laat Monday of Ar 
Term—Tiz., July 4. According to regulation 3 (issued March M), " The lectui 
to be delivered by a person in holy orders, and of the degree of Master of A 
at least, to be elected for two years." 

Mr. £. Buckmaster (from Henley School) has been elected ta the Lus b^g 
Scholarship at Magdalen-halK Mr. W. Jackson, of Exeter College, has beeflM 
elected to the Meeke Scholarship, and Mr. T. Tbeebaldi from Calne School, tc^^ 
the Lucy Exhibition at the same. 

The Board of Electofs to the Chichele Professorship of International Lay*? 
and Diplomacy consisting of the Archbishop of Cahterbnry, the Lord HigfcHf 
Chancellor of England, Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affair^A 
the Judge of the Admiralty Court, and the Waraen of All Souls College, electe^l 
Montague Bernard, Esq^., B.C.Lr, of TVinity College, Oxford, to be the fiiacV 
professor on this foundation. Mr. Bernard gained a first-class in classics and mi 
second in mathematics in 1^,18 a Vinerian Fellow, and is well known as ma^ 
writer on international law. 

June 2nd. — In a Convocation held this day, the statute allo-wing the earryingp? 
of fire arms in certain cases was submitted to the House. 

Mr. Neate. of Oriel, made some observations with respect to a proposition to9 
abolish compulsory attendance on Frofesscnrs' lectures, which he regarded aiir 
the complement of the statute before the House. He supposed it was thought 
.that the time £pven to rifle practice had best be deducted from tliat at prese 

given to studv, and that therefore Professors' lectures were to be sacrificed. I 
is opinion, the time ought to be deducted from that now given to amusement 
No other speaker addressed the House, and the statute passed withont a divisior 

The electors to the Cliichele Professorship of International Law and Dinlomac^ 
have notified to the Vice-Chancellor that they hare elected Mr. Montai 
Bernard, B.C.L., of Trinity College, and barrister*»at-lafw, to the professors! . 

June 3rd. — In a Convocation I^ld this day, the hpn. degree of D.D., wii 
conferred on the Rev. P. C. Claughton, M. A., late Fellow of University College 
Bishop Designate of St. Helena. The Rev. R. Payne Smith was approved ai 
select preacher in the place of the Rev. James S. Boone. The.smn of £15ii 
was granted from the University chest for the purchase of booiu priated at the; 
University Press, for the Diocesan library at Cape Town. 

The Rev. Benedict Arthure, M.A., Trinity College, EhiUin, was admitted ai\ 

eKfUMIM. 

In a Convocation held immediately afterwards the following degprees were 
conferred : — 

Masters of Arts, — Rev. H. R. Ridley, University College ; H.H. Crucknell, 
Fellow of Oriel ; Rev. G. S. W. Kershaw, Queen's; Rev. C. Knipe, Brasenose; 
Rev. W. P. Tanner, and J. Theobald, Trinity, 

BaeMws of Arts. — F. H. C. Hooper, Trinity ; F. H. Morris, Worcester. 

Bachelor of Music, — Frederick P. Atkins, Magdalen-hall ; 

June 4. — ^Mr. Arthur, C Trevor, Commoner of Trinity College, and Mr. 
Henry M. Palmer, from Eton College, were this day elected Scholars of Lincela 
College. 

Mr. Williams, from Magdalen School, has been elected to the Natural 
Science Studentship at Christ Church. 

June 7th. — ^In a Congregation held this day at 2 o'clock a form of statute was 
promulgated abolishing compulsory attendance on Professors' lectures. 

The Professor of Botany (Dr. Daubenv) rose, after the reading of the statute, ., 
and wished to know what new light had broken on the Hebdomadal Council 
inducing it to reverse the policv of recent years. There had been no 
recommendation of any change oy the Professors — no deliberation on the 
subject. He knew that objections were made to the system, first as com' 
pulsory, secondly as inaperfect, but the University course was cooipulsorv &> 
respects classical studies, and the defects of the system might be amenaed. 
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The Professor then 8]cetched the progress of physical studies in Oxford, toid 
concluded by expressing a hope that the statute would he thro>wn out. 

Mr. Gresswelly of Worcester, agreed entirely with Dr Daubeny. Hh 
thought the original reasons for passing the statute still held good^ and that 
BoWy when the new museum was just about to come into work, would be a moat 
unfortunate time to repeat it. 

The Professor of Experimental Philosophy (Mr. Walker) thought the present 
jstatute had been brought forward with no serious object, but just to amuse 
Congregation. He proposed as an amendment, that erery undergraduate 
should be required, before going in for the examination before moderators, to 
produce certificates of attendance on two courses of 12 lectures each, either in 
physical or mathematical science. The compulsory attendance wa'S needed to 
give physical science a fair chance with the other established studies, which 
were protected by College lectures. These often prevented attendance on 
Professors. The abolition wdnld diminv»h Professors' feesr-a small con*- 
sideration, perhaps, but one which ought to have some weight. 

The Professor of Logic (Mr. Wall) remarked that the provision which they 
were considering was now defended solely on the ground that it protected 
physical science. He thought there was no need of any protection for that 
study, as Professor Brodie's lectures had shown. The statute was a tyranny. 
He objected to it both on behalf of the men and on behalf of the Professors. 
It was very difficult for the Professor to know in what cases he ought to allow a 
certificate. For his own subject he disclaimed protection altogether. With 
regard to fees, he thought that as Professors were paid by the university they 
were unimportant. 

The Professor of Political Economy (Mr. Neate) could not suffer the speech 
of the Professor of Logic to go unanswered, siinc^ it-involved the fallacy of 
petUio principii ignoraiio eUnchi, and an undistributed middle. The Professor 
could afford to disclaim this particular kind of protection for his own study, 
because it was protected otherwise. All candidates for dassical honours were 
forced to bring up lop^ic. That was very efficient protection. He was sorry to 
^e the Professors disagreeing on this point ; they ought to unite against the 
.common enemy — the great foe to gooa education — the College tutor. He did 
jQpt altogether approve compulsory attendance, and would prefer ihat Vko 
courses of lectures should be required to be taken u^ at the final examination. 

Mr. Rogers, of Magdalen Hall, said the practical effect of the existing 
•yttem was to lead undergraduates to waste a good deal of valuable time. 
They were forced to attend the Professors' lectures, but when there they either 
jlept or read novels. 

The Professor of Modem History (Mr. Goldwin Smith) had the deepest 
sympathy with the advocates of physical science, and hoped the repeal of the 
compulsorv attendance would not be found to affect that study. If it were 
found to have that effect Colleges must make changes. He supported the 
appeal on three grounds — first, he was opposed to all compulsion at a University '; 
secondly, he thought the repeal would remove that irritation which now existed 
on the part of many against Professors ; and, thirdly, he thought men would 
be then made to feel their own responsiblity more than at present. 

The Sedleian Professor (Mr. Price) thought that no reason had been shown 
for the change. The real protection of the favoured studies was that of the 
final school. Remove that protection, and he would not require professorial 
lectures. He would consent to try the experiment of compulsory attendance 
on one course, instead of on two. 

The Dean of Christ Church (Dr. Liddell) had been originally opposed to the 
proviso, and had wished to give the Professors their proper weight by con- 
necting their subjects with the final examination. He tnought, however, that 
the change could not properljr be made at present, when the University had 
refused to throw the final examination open. 

The Principal of St. Mary Hall (Dr. Chase) thought no harm had been done 
by the existing proviso, and would not vote against it. He would prefer that 
the courses should be required to be on subjects connected with the students 
Mcond final school. 

The Provost of Oriel (Dr. Hawkins) deprecated the view that there was any 
conflict between professorial and tutorial lectures, and said that the proviso was 
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not orieinally passed with any particular intention of protecting physical science^ 

Mr. Manse], of St. John's said that the Council had only done its duty, in 
bringing forward the statute at the present time. It was the business of the 
Council to ascertain the wishes of Congregation, and to give it an opportunity of 
TOting upon changes which it desired. He defended the statute at some length. 

The Regius Professor of Hebrew (Dr. Pusey) thought themordi effect of the 
system was bad — attendance could not really be secured, and the system led to 
all manner of shuffling. He proposed that heads of Cblleges and tutors should 
urge attendance. 

The Master of Balliol (Dr. Scott) thought the system had worked badly. 
He agreed with Dr. Pusey that attendance was not sectared and could not be 
secured* He thought this was exactly the time to withdraw from physical 
science any special protecticm, since the excellence of the existing Professors^ 
the goodness of their apparatus, and the grandeur of the New Museum would 
enable the study to mamtain itself. He differed Arom Mr. Mansel as to the 
duty of the Council, which was (he thought) to propose, not such measures as 
were demanded, but such as it approved. 

No other member rising, the C/ongregpation was dissolved. 

June 8th. — The Rev. T. H. Stokoe, Sf Lincoln College, has been awarded on» 
of Mrs. Denjrer's theological prizes. The other prize was not awarded. 

The exammers in the School of Litera Humtmiores issued late last night the 
subjoined class list : — 

Class I.>K. £. Digby, Corpus Christi College ; T. H. Green, G. R. Luke^ 
J. Nichol, J. H. Warner, and £. Warre, Balliol ciollege ; G. J. Hawkes, Lincoln 
College ; J. K. J. Hichens, and A. O. Rutson, University College ; W. Hooper, 
Wadham College. ^ 

Class II.— G. Follett, Balliol College; O. H. Cary, Christ Church; F. H, 
Curgenven, and W. C. Evans, Corpus Christi College ; C. Crowden, Lincoln 
College; J. J. Brooke, University College. 

Class III.— R. li. Girdlestone, Christ Church ; P. £. Pratt, Exeter College ; 
G. F. Cooke, New College ; J. Mew, Wadham College. 

Class lY.— S. R. Wigram, Balliol College; R. B. Leach, Brasenose Colleger 
F. Bedwell, Corpus Christi College ; J. Blunt, Magdalen College ; J. D. Gedge, 
Magdalen Hall ; S. W. £. Bird^ St. Mary Hall ; J. G. Fitzmannce, and S. H. 
Gem, University College ; F. Halcomb, Wadham College. 

F. H. Hansell, J. RiDDELL, J. W. Caldicott, and C. S. Parker, Examiners. 
June 9th. — The Examiners in the School of Natural Science have this day 

issued the subjoined class list : — 

Class I. — ^T. Dowling, and £. Leeds, Wadham College ; F. L. Heaton, Jesus 
College. 

Class IV.— R. Lightfoot, Exeter College. 

G. RoLLESTON, H. Reynolds, and J. A. Dale, Examiners. 

June lOth.—In a Convocation held to day, the Rev. P. C. Claughton, M. A.,, 
late Fellow of University College, Bishop Designate of Helena, was presented 
by Dr. Jacobson, and admitted to the degree of Honorary D.D. 

The degree of D.C.L. was conferred by diploma on Lord Carnarvon, High. 
Steward of the University. 

In a Congregation held immediately afterwards the following gentlemea 
were admitted ad eundam : — 

Rev. Richard Whittington M;A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; Rev. Thomas^ 
Jack Baty, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; Rev. John) 
Pullen, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 

The following degrees were conferred : — 

Doctor of Medicine. — James Jago, Wadham College. 

Masters of Arts.—S. Rendel, Oriel College; Hon. R. Marshman, and Rev. G*. 
Edmonds, Christ Church ; J. Dunlop, Wadham ; W. Rayson, Magdalen Hall ';. 
Rev. F. W. Quilter, Lincoln College (absent in Hobart Town). 

Bachelors of Arts. — R. Parker, Scholar of University College; R. P. Lightfoot^ 
Balliol; R. A. Carden, Exeter; C. A. Taylor, and J. A. Mello, St, John's r 
F. L. Heaton, Scholar of Jesus College ; S. L. Warren, Scholar of Wadham ;: 
E. Leeds, Waaham ; G. H. Stanton, C. Rnmball, J. Lomax, and H. J. Knappv 
Magdalen Hall; M. A. L. Simmons, St. Edmund Hall; E. St. M« Macphail. 
Litton's Hall. 
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Sachelor of Music.^ John Stainet. Christ Church. 

Congregations will be holden for the purpose of granting graces and con- 
Terring degrees on the following days, viz., Thursday, June 30; Thursday, 
July 7; and Saturday, July 9. No person will on any account be admitted 
as a candidate for any degree whose name is not entered in the book kept for 
that purpose at the Vice-Cnancellor's house «a or before the day preceding the 
day of Congregation. 

June 12tn.-— The University sermons were this day preached, in the morning 
by the Rev. £. Garbett, of Pembroke College^ and in the afternoon by the 
Rev. Dr. CoUis, of Worcester College. The sermon on Monday will be preached 
by the Rev. T. H. Shephard. of Exeter College ■; and that on Tuesday by the 
Rev. J. W. Green, of Balliol College. 

Mr. Horace Davey, M. A., Fellow of University College, has been elected to 
the Eldon Law Scholarship. Mr. Davey obtained a double first-cUss at the 
examination before moderators, in Easter Term^ 1854; a first-class in classics 
at the final examination in Michaelmas Term, 1855 ; and a first-class in Mathe- 
matics at the final examination in Easter Term, 1856. He obtained the Johnson 
Mathematical Scholarship in 1857, and the Senior University Mathematical 
Scholarship in 1858. 

June 13th. — This day the following gentlemen were elected students at 
Christ Church : — 

Thomas Amyas Gaisford, William Henry Gladstone, Robert Williams, (for 
Mathematics and Physical -Science,) and Arthur Frederick Pope. 

June 15th. — In a Convocation held this day at 10 o'clock the appointment of 
Dr. Rolleston, of Christ Church, and Dr. John Ogle, of Trinity College, as 
Medical Examiners, was approved. 

William B. Dalby, Fellow of Wadham ; the Rev. A. Watson, Fellow of 
Brasenose College j and the Rev^ T. V. Ba^ne, Student of Christ Church, 
were nominated Masters of the Schools. 

In a Congregation held immediately afterwards the following degrees were 
conferred : — 

Masters of Arts. — H. R. Hughes, and Rev. F. Sterry, Exeter; R. Birtwhistle* 
Lincoln ; A. M. Norman, Christ Church ; Rev. H^ T. Hugepen, and R. Ellis^ 
(Fellow,) Trinity; W. H. Evans, Jesus; R. H. Walker, (Scholar,) Wadham; 
Rev. T. B. R. Stebbing, Worcester ; M> Burroughs, Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts,-^0, C. Huntley, Exeter^ T Fawcett, Queen's; S.B. Gobat, 
and Rev. G. W. Cox, Trinity* 

Bachelor of Music, — S. A. Pearce, New College. 

The Examiners for the voluntary Theological Examination have g^ven notice 
•that their examination will commence on Tuesday, June 28. 

The Medical Examiners have given notice that their examination will 
'Commence on Monday, June 20, at 10 o'clock. 

June 16th.— -An opposition is threatened to Mr^ Gladstone's re-election for 
the Universitv. The names of Mn Roundell Palmer, Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, 
•Sir John Paxington, and Mr. Henley, have been mentioned as those of 
.possible candidates. A political meeting is said to have been held at Oriel, 
this afternoon^ but it has not transpired generallv in what interest. 

Mr. J. R. King, B.A,, Scholar of Balliol College, has been elected Fellow 
•of Merton. Mr. King was placed in the first class at the final examination in 
lAUris Humaniorihus at the Easter Examination of 1857. 

Mr. Ponlton, from Christ's Hospital, and Mr. Thomas K. Cheyne, com- 
moner of Magdalen-hall, were this aay elected scholars of Worcester College. 

The masters and friends of the extranei now under examination at Oxford, 
for certificates and the honour of A.A., are invited to meet the delegates and 
^others interested in the new examinations in the hall of New Coflege this 
evening, at 9 o'clock. 

In a Convocation held on June 17th, five grants of money for different 
expenses connected with the New Museum were put to the vote. The first, 
providing for the necessary apparatus for lighting the building by gas, was 
carried by a majority of 14, there being 35 placets to 21 non-placets. The 
second, which provided for the lighting of toe central area by 40 hanging 
lamps, was rejected by a majority of 1, the placets being 29, the non-placets 
30. Professor Wall opposed the vote, on the ground that it would he <\uit%^ 
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tiseless for any University purpose. The onlv occasions oYI which an illuttti* 
nation would be needed, would be when the Physical Professors wished to jpve 
parties, the expense of which ought to be borne by themselves. He, therefore« 
objected to the intrusion of these "Forty Thieves." The Dean of Christ 
Church supported the vote, and prophesied that in future times the University 
would regret the rejection of it, when a more liberal spirit would succeed the 
present economical fit. 

. The three remaing votes were passed without opposition, the Principal of 
St. Mary Hall having stated that, though his objection to the museum were as 
strong as ever, he thought the time was past for objecting to minor details. If 
the discussions, he said, lately held, were meant as mere amusement, there had 
been enough of that ; if they were meant as a protest, they were too late. 

The following gentlemen have been elected Exhibitioners of Jesus College: 
Mr. T. Thomas, Mr. E. Leigh, Mr.. J. Lloyd Jones, Mr. P. R. Price, and Mr. 
D. NichoU, of the Collegiate School of Brecon. 

June 10th. — It is stated that a deputation from a party in the University 
visited the Marquis of Chandos yesterday, and offered to bring him forward as 
a candidate for the representation of the University. The noble Marquis is 
said to have conditionally accepted the offer. 

There will be an election to a Fellowship at Magdalen College in July next. 
The examination will be in subjects reco^^nized in th« School of Mathematics. 
Candidates must have passed all the examinations required by the University 
of Oxford, or the University of Cambridge, for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and must not be in possession of any ecclesiastical benefice, or of any property, 
Government pension, or office tenable for life, or during good behaviour, (not 
being an academical office within the University of Oxford) the clear annual value 
of which shall exceed £230. Testimonials will be required, and' a certificate of 
baptism, which the candidates must present in person to the President, on- 
Friday, July 22, between the hours of 1 and 4 p.m. The examination will 
commence on the following day. ' 

Mr. J. A. Symonds, Commoner of Balliol, and lately from Harrow School, 
and Mr. T. W. Jackson, Commoner of Balliol, and lately from Durham School, 
have been elected Exhibitioners of Balliol. Mr. Elton (also a Commoner of 
the College) proxime accent, 

June 20tn. — Mr. Hooper, and Mr. Cole, Scholars of Trinity College, were* 
this day elected Fellows of the same. Mr. Brodie, Commoner of Balliol (late 
from Charterhouse,) and Mr. Cheyne, from the Edinburgh Academy j were at 
the same time elected Scholars of the College. 

The Civil Law examinations will commence on Saturday, July 2. 

Cambbidge. June 3rd. — The following students have passed the 
examination for degrees in Law : t 

Bradbume and Uallet, Trinity-hall ; Bryan, Clare ; Swiney, St. Peter's. 

The Professor of Modem History has given notice that such candidates for 
the ordinary degree of Bachelor of Arts as are desirous to obtain their certificates: 
are informed that their examination will be held in the Senate-house on some 
day (hereafter to be fixed) in Michaelmas Term next : and that it will be codh' 
fined to the first, the second, the third, the ninth, and the tenth books of Mr» 
MountstuartElphiustone'sHiM^orv of India; and to the first and second chapter* 
of the second book, the third chapter of the eighth book, and the first chapter 
of the 11th book of that history. 

June 4th. — The Examiners of the Law degree have given notice that the 
subject for the English Thesis for candidates for honours at the examination to 
be held in the ensuing Michaelmas term is : — ** The influence of Greek 
Philosophy upon the writings of the Roman lawyers."* See Cicero (2e LegUntSf- 
I. 5. The viva voce examination for honours will be held on Wednesday, the 
30th of November, and the following days. The essays and the particular 
question that each candidate may select for discussion at the viva voce exami* 
nation must be sent to the Regius Professor of Law (Dr. Abdy) on or before 
Saturday, November the 19th, either to the Porter 's-lodge. Trinity-hall, or to 
his chambers, Lamb-buildings, Temple. The vivd voce examination of those 
who are not candidates for honours will commence on the afternoon of the last 
day of their written examination. 
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|, /N.B. The readinff of each essay at the vivd voce examination is not to occupj 

; more than half an hour. 

June 7th. — Sir William Browne's Medals. 

These prizes have heen adjudged as follows : — . ; 

Greek. Ode. — No prize adjudged.. 

.Latin Ode. — ^Adjudged to £. C. Austin Leigh, of King's College. Subject: — 
"In Newtoni Statuam nuper sere factam.'* 

Greek Epigram. — No prize adjudged. 

. Latin Epigram. — Adjudged to George Otto Trevelyan, of Trinity College. 
jSubiect. — " Delirant Reges, plectuntur Achivi." 

The Chancellor's English poem is adjudged to George Alder, of Queen's 
iCollege. Subject:— "Lord Clive." 

[' The Camden medal for the best Latin hexameters is adjudged to Prancis 
iWarre Cornish, of King's College. Subiect : — " Columbia Britannorum." 

The Porson prize is adjudged to Richard Claverbouse Jebb, Trinity, and 
lllobert C. Whiting, Trinity, betng equal. Subject :— Shakspeare. Julius Ccesar, 
[Act 5, Scene 1, ** Give me thy hand. Be thou my witness ; " to the words " He 
bears too great a mind." 

June 9th. — At a Congregation held this day at 12 o'clock, the following 
degrees were conferred : — 

Doctor in Divi?iity, Jure Dignitatis, — The Rev. James Colquhoun Campbell, of 
Trinity College. Bishop Designate of Bangor. 

Doctor of Medicine, — George Nelson Edwards, Caius College. 

Mctsters of Arts, — Algernon H. V. Morgan, R. D. Grant, and P. Bartlett, 




and S. Slocock, Caius College ; A. Atkinson, and T. A. Preston, Emmanuel 
College. 

The decree of Master of Arts was also conferred by grace of the Senate upon 
Simon Matthew Edwin Kempson of Caius College, absent in India; and 
Edward Kay Kendall, of St. John's College, absent at Toronto, in Canada. 

John Couch Adams, Fellow of Pembroke, late Fellow of St. John's, and late 
Professor. in the University of St. Andrew's, appeared, and was admitted by 
the yice>-Chancellor to the office of Lowndean Professor of Astronomy. 

First -Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Medicine, Easter 
Term, 1859. — E. Carver, B. A., and J. B. Partridge,B.A., St. John's, College ; 
W. H. Dickinson, J. C. Griffith, M.A., E. Liveing, B.A., and S. M. Ward, 
B.A., Caius College. 

Second Examination.— E, Carver, B.A., St. John's College; W. H. 
Dickinson, and E. Liveing, B.A., Caius College ; — Harrison, B.A. Trinity 
College. 

June 11th.— Examination for the Degree of Bachelor in Medicine, 
1859-60. The Board of Medical Studies have selected the following portions 
of classical authors for examination in the ensuing academical year: — 
• AretsBUs.-^" On the Causes and Symptoms of Acute Diseases;" The first 
five chapters of the first book. 

Hippocrates. — The 5th^ 6th, 7th, and 8th sections of the Aphorisms. ; 

Celsus. — The 4th and 6th books. 

June l^tji. — ^Tancred STupENTsmp3. — At a meeting of the governors and 
trustees of Tancred's Charities held this day, the following candidates were 
elected Tanpred's Students . — 

Divinity. — Alexander Benjamin Alexander, son of the jlate Pjrotestant Bishop 
of Jerusalem. 

Zatc;.— John Wesley Hales, B.A., scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
fourth in the first class of the classical Tripos of 1859. 

PA5wc.*^Robert, James Lee, son of Dr. Robert Lee, F.R.S., Fellow of the 
Roval College of Physicians, London. 

June IBth^T— List oip Ordinary Degrees at the Bachelor of Arts* Com- 
mencement. — Examiners, — William Magan Campion, M.A., Queen's College; 
RobctrVMAChray, ML. A., Sidney Sussex College; W.illiam^ Edward Ridler, Mi A., 
King's College; John Smith Purton, B.D., St. . Catherine's CoUegepAlfrea 
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Ball Chalker, M.A., Emmanuel Colkge ; Thomai Charles Henry Croft, M.A., 
Caius College. 

First Class. 



D8. Abingcr ... Trin. H. 

Andras Joh. 

Baily Trin. 

Batley Trin. 

Bird Trin. 

Churton ... King's. 
Clark Magd. 

;X>8. Adams Cains. 

AUiott Trin. 

Archer Trin. 

Avent Caius. 

Bannister ... Sid. 
Barrowby ... Joh. 

Bass Trin. 

Berry, T. B. Pemb. 
Berry, W. B. Pemb. 

Birch Trin. 

Blood Pet. 

Bogle Clare. 

Bond Joh. 

Cooke Trin. 

Dowle Emm. 

Eliot Corpus. 

Fowle Emm. 

Gough Joh. 

Gould Trin. 

Ds. Abbott Christ's. 

Abercromby Trin. 

Barnett Pet. 

Bird Jesus. 

Blumberg ... Caius. 

Brearey Trin. 

Bristow Trin. H. 

Clayton Emm. 

Clemenston.. Emm. 
Compton ... Corpus. 

Corbet Magd. 

Corbin Trin. 

Cox Christ's. 

Crump Queen's. 

Ds. Andrews ... Trin. 
Appleton ... Joh. 

Chell Joh. 

Copeman ... Emm. 

Dawson Trin. 

De Robeck .. Trin. 



Ds. Evans Trin. 

Gruggen ... Job. 
Jones, £. D. Joh. 

Kendall Joh. 

Kirk Joh. 

Little Trin. 

Marsden ... Joh. 



Ds. Rogers Ohrist'i. 

Bowsell Joh. 

Webb......... Pemb. 

wad, R W. Trin. 
Willington... Trin. 
Witt Kings. 



Second Class. 






Ds. Graham 


Pet. 


Ds. Parmiter ... 


Christ's^ 


Haigh 


Trin. 


Payne 


Pet. 


Heigham ... 


Magd. 


Proctor 


Joh. 


HUes 


Joh. 


Robinson ... 


Joh. 


HiU 


Cains. 


Rossall 


Corpai. 


Hutchinson . 


Pemb. 


Salts 


Joh. 


lage 


Joh. 


Seeker 


Job. 


Jickling 


Emm. 


Sparrow 


Clare. 


Jones 


. Cath. 


Spurgeon ... 


Corpus. 


Jones, W.W. 


Joh. 


Steavenson .. 


. Trin. 


Langshaw ... 


Joh. 


Vaudrey ... 


Christ'*. 


Meek ...•••... 


Trin. 
Pet. 


Vibert 

•Walker 


Christ's. 


MeWille 


Trm. ' 


Nelson 


King's. 


WhitehursL, Joh. 


Nelson 


Jesus. 


Wilkins 


THn.H. 


Newton 


Christ's. 


Winthrop ... 


Trin. \ 


NichoUs 


Joh. 


Wintle 


Trin. 


Onions 


Cath. 


Wood 


Trin. 


Packman ... 


Clare. 


Yarranton... 


. Joh. 


Third Class. 






Ds. Davey 


• Emm. 


Ds. Margetts ... 


Christ's. 


Davies 


Trin. 


Medland ... 


Christ'i. 


Divett 


. Trin. 


' MitcheU 


Corpus. 


Grove 


Christ's. 


•Price 


Joh. 


Guest 


Trin. 


Pugh 


Joh. 


Heald 


Trin. 


Remington .. 
Robinson ... 


Trin. 


Heale 


Trin. 


Trin. 


Holland 


. Trin. 


Salwey 


Trin. 


Howard 


. Trin. 


Steyner 


Trin. 


Hunt 


. Joh. 


Swift 


Trin. 


Hutton 


. Christ's. 


Tooth 


Trin. 


Hynde 


. Clare. 


Townson ... 


. Joh. 


Inge 


Magd. 


Wild, J 


Trin. 


Jenour 


Christ's. 


Williams ... 


Christ's. 



Fourth Class. 
Ds. Hardman ... Caius. 

Harris Caius. 

Haweis Trin. 

Holley Trin. H. 

Jones Queen's. 



Ds. Lillingston .. Corp. 

Newton Joh. 

Pigott ..... Joh. 
Prickhard... Trin. 
Tayler Caius. 



Kemm Corp. 

iEoROTANT,— Chandler, Caius; Whitby, Joh. 

Examined in the Subjects published fob 1859.— Athorpe, Emm; Elwes, Joh. 

June 18th — At a Congregation held this day, the following degrees were con- 
ferred : — 

Doctors in Divimty Jure Dignitatis. — Rev. E. Atkinson, Master of Clare College 
Rev. G. H. Ainger^ St. John's, Principal of St. Bee's College. 

JBaph«l&rs M 2H'vt]i%.— Rev. J. Bryant, St. John's ; Rev. J. Wortley, Queen's 

JD&etor »/ Laws, — H. Gove)*, St Ptetez's. :: 
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- Doctors in Medicine, — G. M. Humphrej^ Downing; Ri Martin, Caius. 

Bachelors in Medicine.— E. Carver, St. John's ; E. Liveling, and William H. 
Dickenson, Caius. 

Masters of Arts, — R. T. Lewellin, C. Stephenson, T. W. Daltr}^, E. Mooyaart, 
«nd E. C, Lowndes, Trinity; W. H. Parry, Christ's; G. Nevile, Magdalen; 
F. R. El well, G. O. Browne, and O. J. Grace, Jesus; E. Tufnell, Trinity Hall ; 
£. M. Reynolds, G. Holford, and W. De Foe Baker, Emmanuel. 

Master of Laws. —F, N. Laurie, St. Peter's. 

Bachelors of Laws.—F. A. Bradhume, and G. L. Hallett, Trinity Hall; H. 
Bryan, Clare ; A. Swiney, St. Peter's. 

Ad Eundem Gradum. — W. Wilkinson, Trinity College, Dublin. 

The following gentlemen have been selected to open scholarships at Christ's 
College by competitive examination : — T. Collins, from Bury St. Edmunds 
School; T. F. Dixon and William Proctor, from Durham School; C. J. 
Stephen, from King William's College, Isle of Man. 

June 20th. — The attendance in the Senate House to-day was not so full as 
'usual at the commencement, but the galleries were filled principallv with under- 
graduates, and a large concourse of ladies occupied the side benches to do 
honour to Sir J. Lawrence, G.C.B., who received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
honoris causa. The Public Orator, preceded by the Esquire Bedells, conducted 
Sir John up the Senate House to the front of tne Vice-Chancellor's chair, amid 
the hearty cheers of all present ; and in a Latin speech remarked upon the 
stirring events of which India has been the scene during the last three years, 
and in which Sir John took so prominent a part The names of Henry 
Lawrence, Nicholson, Wilson, Havelock, and Hodgson, with others who fell in 
their country's cause, were received with loud and continued cheering. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Bateson, entertained Sir John Lawrence and a 
large party at dinner in the evening at St. John's College Lodge. 

The following degrees were also conferred ; — 

Doctors of Law. — P. Bedingfield, St. John's; J. J. Howard, Trinity Hall. 
. Bachelors of Divinity. — The Ven. Archdeacon Hardwick, St. Catherine's ; the 
Rev. R. G. L. Blenkinsopp, St. John's. 

Masters of Arts.—E. D. Stone, King's ; J. E. Hill, W. K. Fenton, W. C. 
Gully, J. J. Spedding, E. L. Brown, H. W. Lord, C. J. Heywood, A. J. Milman, 
F. P. X^wson, J. Bateson, W. B. Grey, G. F. W". Manley, O. P. Greenstreet, 
R. T. Hadow, and S. A. Agnew, Trinity • W. Auden, A. Fuller, T. N. 
Hutchinson, W. H. Poulton, G. Moody, T. B. Rowe, G. T. Tatham, and 
A. Washington, St. John's; E. Cookson, S. H. Saxby, and G. Floyd, Caius; 
E. V. Forshall, E. Ward, and F. Clieetham, Christ's ; W. F. Crocker, Trinity 
"Hall ; W. Wood, and D. M. Salter, Jesus; H. G. S. Blunt, H. Pigou, and S. D. 
Stubbs, Pembroke; W. P. Bousted, St. Catherine's; T. Harlin, and E. R- 
Horton, St. Peter's. 

Tbinity College, Dublin. — Fellowship Examination. — This 
examination commenced on Wednesday, June the 8th. The following gentle- 
men presented themselves as candidates:— W. H. Ferrar, classical scholar and 
iirst gold medallist in science ; Thomas T. Grav, ex-classical scholar and gold 
medallist in science ; J. W. W arren, science scholar and first gold medallist in 
science ; T. E. Webb, professor of moral philosophy . and ex-classical scholar ; 
James Rice, elk., ex-classical scholar, ^ and R. Scott, gold medallist in science. 
.Mr. Ferrar obtained the Madden Prize for very superior answering at the 
Fellowship Examination last year. The Examiners yesterday were the Rev. 
jDr, Graves, and Dr. Hart, and the subject was mathematics. The Board have 
decided upon giving two studentships of the annual value of £100 each, and 
tenable for seven years, to the best answerers next to the successful candidate 
for Fellowship. These studentships are in addition to the 14 created by the 
recent Royal statute, 22d of Victoria. The latter are open to persons of all 
religious denominations, but will not be given until next year. 

Univeksitt Studentships. — By the Royal statute of the 22nd of 

Victoria 14 studentships were founded in Trinity College, open to candidates of 

M religious denominations, to be tenable for a period not exceeding seven years, 

.with -a salary to be fixed by the Provost and Senior Fellows hot exceeding £100 

per annum for each. Pow^r is given lo- the Provost^ and Senior FeDows td efiit 
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candidates and to determine the number of studentships to be filled up in every 
year, and to make rules and reg^ations for the examination and election of 
candidates; and to determine the subjects or departments of learning for which 
studentships shall be conferred, and the qualifications and conditions upon 
which candidates shall be elected, or shall continue to hold the same, and from 
time to time to alter and vary such rules and regulations. No Fellow can be 
elected to a studentship, and in case any person holding a studentship shall be 
elected a Fellow his studentship shall thereupon become vacant The number 
of studentships to be filled up in the current vear, as well as the conditions 
under which the election is to be held, will be announced by the Board in 
Hilary Term. 

Uniteksity College. — A special meeting of the Council was held 
on Thursdav, the 16th of June, being the day appointed by the founder of the 
Atkinson Morley Surgical Scholarship of £45 per annum for three years for its 
award by the council. The scholarship was conferred on Mr. Felix Henry 
Kempster. The examiners were Professors Erichsen, Wharton Jones^ Quain, 
and Sharpey. At the same meeting a vote was passed to record the respect of 
the Council for the memory of the late Baron de Goldsmid, and their high 
sense of the services which he had rendered to the college and hospital, their 
condolence with the Baroness de Goldsmid and her family, their gratitude for 
the bequest of £3,000, and their thanks to Sir Francis Goldsmid, Bart, and 
Mr. Frederick Goldsmid, executors and residuary legatees, for their generous 
intention to pay the legacy free of duty. The better to commemorate the 
endowment of the professorships of Hebrew and Geology by means of the 
legacy above mentioned, the Council resolved that the name of Goldsmid 
should be attached in perpetuity to each of those chair.^. The vote included a 

frateful acknowledgment of the recent foundation of the Jews' Commemoration 
cholarship in University College by the purchase, for that purpose, of £1,000 
Consols in the name of the College, a benefit for which the College is indebted 
mainly to the Baroness de Goldsmid and her sons. 

Mekchant Tayloks* School. — A grand "banquet, to which. Her 
Majesty's Ministers were invited, was on Saturday, June the 11th, — the anni- 
versary of the feasf of St. Barnabas, — given, in accordance with general custom 
in the magnificent hall of this corporation, to the President and Fellows of St 
John's College, Oxford, who are by statute constituted the visitors on such 
occasions of the school connected with the company, and who attended on 
Saturday, with the view to the selection and reward of those who had shown 
themselves to be the most meritorious of the pupils in the examinations which 
have just been concluded. The earlier portion of the day had been devoted to 
recitations and to the distribution by the Rev. Dr. Hessey, the head master, of 
the prizes which had been gained by the successful canoidates. Among those 
who had been thus distinguished was Mr.Tebbs, to whom the premium for com- 
position in Latin verse and prose was awarded. Foremost in the list of pupils 
•who earned for themselves a similar distinction, were: — Greek composition, 
Tbursfield; history, Merriott; Hebrew medal, Baker; head-master's Hebrew 
prize, Lewin; chief French prizes, Kitson and Philes; chief mathematics, Tebbs. 
Several others alsoreceivea at the hands of the head-master the rewards of their 
successful exertions, and the ceremony having come to a close. Dr. Hessey took 
occasion to congratulate those who had assisted at it on the present state of the 
school, which, although it now approached the 300th year of its existence, as 
yet exhibited no symptoms of decay. Then came the banquet in the evening, 
at which about 200 persons sat down to dinner, Mr. W. Nasn, the master of the 
company, presiding. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. £. H. Brodie, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, has been appointed 
one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

Rev. G. T. Tatham, of St John's College, Mathematical Master of Broms- 
grove School, has been elected Head Master of Preston School. 

Mr. John Taylor, B.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, has been appointed 
Mathematical Master of Bromsgrove School, in place of the Rev. G. J. Tatham, 
elected IJead Mfister of Preston- Grammar -School. 
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After the speeches, the Prince of Wales was conducted to the School 
Chapel, newly completed, and fitted with windows of stained glass, by 
M. Lusson of Paris, Mr. Wailes, and other eminent artists, partly in com- 
memoration of the Harrow officers, who fell in the Crimea and India. 
After inspecting the chapel, the Prince returned to the Head Master's 
house, where he was entertained at luncheon in the school dining-hall. 
At an early hour in the afternoon, his Royal Highness quitted Harrow, 
on his return to Buckingham Palace, amidst the cheers of the school, 
who had assembled to witness his departure. 



THE DRE8S OF OUR CHARITY-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

A GREAT deal of ink has been wasted, and much fine writing 
expended, upon the enormities of crinoline and the steel traps 
that ladies keep to ward off the other sex. The very general crusade 
against expanded petticoats has not, however, had the effect of sup- 
pressing, or even compressing, these crying evils. The force of example 
is often more powerful than the force of reason, and where fashion leads 
the way folly will follow. 

We have not the presumption to suppose that we can effect what the 
most powerful pens in the country have failed to accomplish, and the 
task we have laid down for ourselves upon the present occasion will not 
be, we trust, difficult to realise. The defences which surround the 
hideous garb of the blue-coat boy are as impregnable as the chevaux-de- 
/rise of the fair sex, and therefore, for the present at least, we meddle 
not with the long-tailed blue-coat, the invisible inexpressibles, the butter- 
cup stockings, and the pan cake crown-covering of the student of Christ's 
Hospital. 

Our subject is an exceeding hmnble one. It has already had some 
attention from people in authority, and will, we venture to predict, receive 
more. The thin end of the wedge having once been introduced, we see 
no reason why it should not be driven home. 

We were drawn into these reflections by encoimtering, on a recent 
occasion, one or two of the metropolitan charity-schools on their way to 
St. Paul's Cathedral. Some of these children (we mean the boys) were 
neatly clothed, evincing taste and liberality on the part of those who 
have the care of their education. The example in this respect was first 
set, we believe, by the St. Ann's Society Schools, the boys of which are 
clothed comfortably, respectably, and in accordance with good taste. It 
is something to find that the boys of many of our metropolitan schools 
are no longer such "guys'* as formerly, though there are still a few 
where the old costume is retained, and the boys are still clad in the 
barbarous habiliments of a bygone age. It would be difficult, however, 
to conceive the necessity for the retention, in the few schools that adhere 
to the old style of dress, of knee-breeches, and especially leather-breeches. 
They are exceedingly ugly, and render the poor boys, whose calves are 
gone to grass, ridiculous in the extreme. ; 

One word with reference to the trousers pf the boys who have been so 
much improved by their substitution for the hateful breeches. What 
virtue is there in corduroy? It is as much out of use as top-boots. It 
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always gives the wearer a mean appearance, b not so sightly as broad- 
cloth, is scarcely more durable, and certainly has no advantage over it in 
point of economy. Let it be discarded, then, with the leather-breeches 
and blue stockings. 

The weaker always goes to the wall. The poor little charity-school 
girls are left by the sage parochial grandees with all their primitive 
costume. They hold the same position with regard to the young and old 
of their own sex who are not the recipients of a free education, as. the 
" willow pattern" of the Chinese holds to the designs of a Wedgewood 
or a Copeland. Shall these things be, ladies of England ? Do you wish 
to exhibit the objects of your charity dressed up like Dutch dolls? 
These little frights remind one of the figures of the children depicted 
with such heavy fidelity, by the Flemish painters. We hope we have 
said enough to draw attention to this subject, and that the matter will 
not be thought beneath the notice of those who have the <Jontrol of 
these things. — City Press, 



AID TO SCIENCE-INSTRUCTION. 

The following Minute has been recently passed by the Committe of Council 
on Education : — 

My Lords proceed to revise the Minutes which have been passed in the 
Science and Art Department for the encouragement of scientific instruction 
among ^he industrial classes oi this countay who have Already received primary 
education. 

I. All former Minutes relating to Science or Trade Schools, and Scientific 
class-instruction, except those referring to Navigation, Public Lectures, and 
the traimng of Teachers (as hereafter appended), are hereby cancelled, and the 
fc^owins regulations are substituted in their place. 

n. The Science and Art Department will hereafter assist the industrial 
classes of this country in supplying themselves with instruction in the rudi- 
ments of — 

1. Practical and Descriptive Greometry, with Mechanical and Machine 

Drawing, and Building Construclion. 

2. Physics. 

3. Chemistry. 

4. Geology and Mineralogy (applied to Mining), 

5. Natum History. 

by augmentation grants in aid of salary to competent Teachers, and by pay- 
ments and prizes on successfid results, and grants for apparatus, etc. 

in. Any School or Science Class, either existing or about to be established, 
and duly approved by the Science and Art Department, mav apply, through its 
Managers, for a Certificated Teacher^ or for the certification of any Teacher, 
in any one or more of the above-named branches of Science. 

IV. Examinations for certificates of three grades of competency to teach 
any of the above-named Sciences will be held annually by the Department, in 
the last week of November, in the Metropolis : as follows : — 

Nos. 1, 2, and 5, at South Kensington. 

No. 3, at the Royal College of Chemistry, Oxford Street. 

No. 4, at the School of Mines, Jerm3ni Street. 

V. Annual Grants, in augmentation of Salaries of Teachers so certified to 
teach in any of the above-mentioned Sciences, will be given as follows : — 

For the 1st Grade of Competency £20. 
„ 2nd „ „ £16. 

» 3rd „ „ £10. 
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Any Teacher holding a certificate of competency to give primary instruction, 
wui receive fipom the Science and Art Department, a sum equal to the aug- 
mentation grant which has been attached to such certificate, in addition to Se 
grants above-mentioned. 

. ^ .^^^^ 8J;*?*® ^^ ^^y ^ made whUe the Teacher is riving mstruction 
m a School or Science Class for the industrial classes, approved by the Depart- 

yn. The Department, will require that suitable premises shall be found 
and mamtamed at the cost of the locaKty where the School or Class is held; 
tbat the names of ten students shall be entered whose fees for half a year shall 
tave been paid in advance ; and that the local Managers shaU guarantee, for 
the support of the Schools and Teachers, fit)m fees or local ftmds, a sum at 
^ ejjual to the grants so long as they shaU be paid. If at any time neither 
tees ot pupils nor local funds cover the requisite amount, it must be inferred 
that there IS no demand for instruction in the above-named Sciences, in that 
locaUty, which the Government is justified in aiding ; and the assistance of the 
Department will be withdrawn. 

Vm. Every School or Class having a certified teacher will be inspected 
and examined once a year by the Department, and Queen's prizes of an 
honwary kmd will be awarded to successM students. 

J^' Payments will be made to the teacher on each first-class Queen's 
prize obtamed by the student, £3 ; on each second class, £2: and on each 
tlurd class, £1. 

^' ^ grant towards the purchase of apparatus, fittings^ diagrams, etc., of 
^0 per cent, on the cost of them, will contmue to be afforded to Schools and 
Classes m Mechanics and similar Institutions. 



CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE FOR LADIES. 

THE annual examination of the young ladies, pupils in the junior 
department of this instutition, (No. 8, City Road, Finsbury Square), 
came to a conclusion on Tuesday, July 19th, on which day the committee 
and a large party of ladies and gentlemen interested in the college, with 
many of the relatives and friends of the pupils, assembled to hear the 
results of the examination, and to witness the bestowal of various prices. 
The Rev. Charles Mackehzie, M.A., Rector of St Benet Gracechurch, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, being treasurer of the college, presided over 
the meeting, accompanied by Professor Rymer Jones, of King's College, 
the Rev. Messrs. Dear and Hugo, and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. T. 
Brewer. Amongst the ladies present, were. Lady Ross, Mrs. Stocker, 
Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Hess, Mrs. North, Mrs. Freeman, and many others. 

Reports of a very satisfactory character as to the progress and pro- 
ficiency of the pupils, were read by the honorary secretary from the 
following gentlemen, viz. : — Rev. T. H. Bullock, Professor of Theology ; 
Dr. Ki^el, of Geography; Mr. W. Chapman, French; Rev. Dr. 
Wintzer, German ; Mr. T. Hall, B.A., Natural Philosophy, &c. The 
Rev. T. Hugo, as Professor of History, also made a statement as to the 
progress of the pupils in thajb subject. 

An address firom the Chairman followed, pointing out the advantages 
afiTorded by a systematic education in such an institution, in which 
instructors of the highest competence are engaged ; and reviewing several 
topics of interest in connexion with the operations of the college during 
the JNist year. At the conclusion of his address, the rev. gentleman pre.- 
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sented to the young ladies who had been selected as deservmg honour 
for their diligence in study and for good conduct, th^ priees which had 
been awarded to them, accompanying each g^t with a feW kind words of 
commendation and encouragement. 

The prizes thus given were as follows : — 

English. — Ist class, Miss Wright ; 2nd class. Miss Kno^les ; 3rd 
class, Miss M. A. Holfe; 

Abithmetic. — 1st class. Miss Stocker ; 2nd class, Hiss Syms ; 3rd 
class. Miss Manual. 

Fbench. — 1st class, Miss Bradshaw; 2nd class. Miss Jackson; 3rd 
class, Miss Braidwood. 

Gebman. — Miss C. Berridge. 

Good Conduct. — 1st class, Miss Wright; 2nd class. Miss Snell ; 
3rd class, Miss M. A. Rolfe. 

Drawing. — 1st class. Miss Sym; extra, Miss Stocker; 2nd class, 
Miss Margaret Norris ; 3rd class. Miss Marion Norris. 

Music. — Miss Wright, Miss Desmoulins, and Miss Jacobs. 

A vote of thaanks was cordially passed to the rev. chairman for his 
continued interest and exertions in behalf of the College, and particularly 
for his kind and efficient conduct in the chair. A tribute was also paid to 
the careful teaching of Miss Beale, the late governess, who has retired 
on account of protracted ill health; and the greatest confidence was 
expressed in Miss Rymer Jones, whom the committee have recently 
appointed to be her successor. 



LITERARY NECROLOGICAL RECORD.-AUGUST. 

LITERATURE, ARTS, SCIENCE. 

Aug. 1.— Cosmo de Medici 1464 Noble Library. 

Laurence Valla 1465 Classics, History. 

Sir Edmund Anderson 1605 Law Reports. 

Degory Wheare 1647 History. 

John Hall 1656-7 Poet Trans, of Longivus. 

James Boileou 1716 Ecclesiastical History. 

Richard Savage 1743 Poet, 

^46e John Chapped' Anteroche 1769 Astronomical Works, &c. 

Bernard Siegfried Albimes ... 1770 Anatomical Works. 

Dr. Edward Bentham 1776 Sermons and Tracts. 

John Knox 1790 " Syst View of Scotland." 

William Woodfall 1803 Letters of Junius. 

John Walker 1807 English Dictionary, &c. 

Dr. Robert Morrison 1834 Chinese Dictionary, &c. 

2,— Menson Alting : 1713 "Description Ger. Inf." 

Dr. Matthew Maty 1776 Mem. (rfLd. Chesterfield 

Stephen Bonnot de Condillac 1780 Metaphysical Works, &c. 

Dr. Nathaniel Cotton 1788 Poc/ and Physician. 

Thomas Gainsborough ..^ 1788 Painter. 

JohnHoole 1803 Trans, of Italian Poets. 

L. N. M. Carnot 1823 Mathematics. 

3.— Stephen Dolet 1546 Classics and Theology. 

John Bond.... 1612 Classical Annotations. 

John Francis Senault 1672 "Use of the Passions, "&c. 

Jobhua Barnes \ 1712 Poet. History, Classics. 

John Matthias Gcsncr 1761 Latin Thesaurus, &c. 
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Auf.l-JfcWisftop Tliuina» Seeker 1768 -— SermoDs, Lecturco, &c. 

William Franc; Rouelle 1770 Lecturea on Chemistry. 

John Baynea 1787 Political ContributionE. 

Sir Richard Aikwright 1792 Madunist. 

Christ. Ansley 1805 Fott. 

I.-Sir Wm. Cecil, Lord Burgbley 1598 SUlute Papers. 

^rcAiuiop George Abbot 1633 PolemioB, Sic. 

Dr. Wiliiani CavH 1713 " Historia Literaria," &c. 

fii'slop William Pleetwuod 1723 MlaceltaDeoua Worka. 

ChriBtopher Coudrelle 1774 History of the Jesuits, &c. 

5.~Sir Regina! Brey 15W Arcliit. Henry VlirsCh. 

James Gibhs 1754 ArckiOct. 

f>. -Ben Jonson 1637 Fott. 

DonUiegoVdnEqnezjDf^M) 1660 Spaniih Punter. 

Ulric Obrecbt 1701 Latin Works, Uiatoiy.&c. 

John Baptiite Hamel 1706 Math,, Phil., Hiatory, &c. 

Thomas Rawlinaon(7i>inF(itiD) 1725 Book Collector. 

3>r David Wilkin 1745 N. T. in Copt., Antiq., &c. 

Marie JUieicrBloch .- 1799 "History of FisheB." &c. 

ThomttB Twining 1804 Poetics of Aristotle, Stc. 

James Petit Androws 1797 Contof Henry'sHiat.Eng. 

7.— John Smith 1652 Select Diacouraes. 

Michael Mai ttaire 1747 Claasical Literature. 

J>r. Henry Gaily 1769 ■'Ch.BndCaIl.Fines,-'&c. 

John Daniel ScWpflin 1771 Historical Works. 

Francis Blackburne 1787 Polemical Works. 

W. Edwards 1789 Bridge Builder. 

John Bacon 1799 Sctilptor. 

Elizabeth Smith 1806 /to«, &c. 

S.— Cani. Archbishop Peter d'AiUy 1420 Theology. C. of Const. 

Archhuhop Ed'win Sandys 1588 Sermons and Letters. 

Dr. John Leake 1792 Female Diseases. 

Henry Robert Macfarlane ... 1804 Hi»t. of George HI., &c. 

Sir Richard Worsley 1805 Hist of I. of Wight, &c. 

George Canning 1827 Speeches, &c. 

Baron J.J. Berzelius 1848 Chemiat. (Swe.) 

Peruy B. Shelley 1822 Poet. 

9.— John Blagrave 1611 Mathematical Works. 

John Livrnglon 1672 Theological Works. 

Anthony Amauld 1694 ... Polemical Works. 

DomiuicD d'Angelis 1719 J'oef, Historian, nnd Biogr. 

Simon Ockley 1720 Orientalist and Historian. 

Alexander Blackwell 1748 ....m,... Chemiit, &c. 

R. Potter 1804 Trana. of Greek Authora. 

Patrick Park 1S55 Sculplor. 

10.— James Me no chin o 1607 Works on Jurisprudence, 

Edward ^ing(Lyeidas) 1637 Poet. 

Hngh SercnuaCrasay 1674 Ch. History of Britlnnv. 

John Baptist Coteleriua 1686 Works of Greek Fathers. 

Louis A. P. Heriasant 1709 Foet. Miscellaneous Wka. 

Dr. Benjamin Hoadly 1757 "Respiration," &c. 

Dr. J. F, Fries 1843 Natural Philoaophy. 

11.— Virgilio, Marquis of Malvezgi 1654 DiasertationuponTacitua. 

Peter Collinson 1768 BolanisL 

.\ugustus Montagne Toplady 1778 Calvinlstic Divinity. 

12.— Bobert Fleming 1694 - "TulfilmentofthcScript," 

Dr. Thomas Phaor 1560 Med. Wks. Trana of «n. 

Sir Thomas Smith 1577 Oresk Language, &c. 

NahumTate 1715 /"o^l. NewVera.ofPaalmB. 

Dr."Wm.Sher8rd(orSherwood) 1728 "Schola BoUnita," &c. 

EwaldC. Von KJaist 1759 Poei, &c., &c. 

Robert Goadiny 1778 ''Banii>fjliliiM.Capew,''&c. 

George Sti'iihi-naon 1818 Railway Engineer. 
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Aag.l3.—Bitliap Jeremy Tay]oT... 1667 "Holy Uving," &c., &c. 

FrnjicLsPtck 1743 " Dend. Cuiiosa," &c. 

Jflhn BonHlet 1779 Medical Worlw. 

Henry L. duHamel 1782 Eiementeof AgTlcii]i..&c. 

Dr. Gilbert Stuart 1786 Hutorical Works. 

14.— /'flp»Piutll.(i;ii,Sjl.l'l™do»iiu) 146i Hiitorical Worka, &c. 

Lord John Harrington 1613 Lotin Letters. 

.fluAifi EdmundLaw 1787 "Theoryof Religion, "&c. 

Thomas Sheridan 1788 DictioDUy, &c., &c. 

Agostino Cariini 1790 Painter. 

George Colman, the Elder ... 17»4 Dramatic Pieces, &c. 

Rev. H. F. Cary 1844 Translation of Danle. 

15.— Gerard Noodl 1726 "Worts on Jurisprudence. 

Nicholas Hubert de MongauU 1746 Fr.TrwiB.of Herodiati.&c 

Dr. Thomas Shaw 1751 Ttav. in Barb. & the Lev. 

Lacy Ryan ^ 1760 Dramatic Pieces. 

Thomas Tytwhilt 1786 Notes*nShakespeare, &c 

Ch. L. rileritierde Beutelle 1801 "Flora of Peru," Ac. 

16.— Huberms Giran'ma 1604 Comment on Homer, &c. 

Andrew Laurens 1609 Anstoniical Works. 

Dr. Thtirans Fuller 1661 " Worthies, " &c., io. 

James Bernoulli - 1705 Mathematical Works. 

liawrence E chard 1730 Hiatnry of England, ic, 

Dr. Matthew Tindal 1733 Wks. DgainBtChristianity, 

JoiephMikler 1738 Book of Jeals. 

Henry Colbum 1855 Publisher. 

17,— John Cower 1408 Poet. 

Begnier de Graaf. 1673 Medical Work i. 

Sir Jonas Moore IG79 Gen.Syst.ofMalhematici. i 

John Barnard 1683 Life of Dr Hey 1 in. 4c. | 

Anne le Fevre Dacier 1720 Translation of Honier, St | 

Geor«B Jeffreys 1755 Dramatic Worka. 

Matthew Boulton 1809 Mechanist. 

Frederic the Great of Prussia 1786 Poet. History. 

18.— Pope Paul IV (J. t*. Caraffa) 1551 On the Creed, &c. 

ReniGuiilo - 1642 Punter. 

^V'ID.Csv['^ll;ah,Dllkea(I>evoDihinl 1707 Poet, &e 

Dr. BeDJamin Kennicott 1783 Hebrew Scriptures. 

Dr. JaiYiM Beattie 1803 Pott, Miscellaaeous Wki. 

19 —Blaise Pascal 1662 Provincial Letters, &c. 

JohnEndes 1680 Preacher, &c. 

John Baptist SilvB 1742 Medical Works. 

Robert Bloomfleid - 1823 Poet. 

20.— JwomeOsorio 1580 Elegant Latin Works. 

Ed. Lord Herbert, of Cherhury 1648 " De Veritate," &c. 

Curijiiiiif John de Lugo 1660 Comment on T. Aquinas. 

PeterPetit 1677 "Codriis," &c., &c. 

Sir Charles Sedley 1701 P«i. 

JosephSpence 1768 Estay on Pope's Odyssey. 

John Demoste 1783 Letters on Chemistry. 

John Baptist Pigalle 1785 Sculptor. 

21.— Lady M.W. Montagu 1762 Letters. 

Nicolas Lenau 1850 Poet. 

Francis Hargrave 1821 Works on Jurisprudence. 

22.— William Budteus 1540 Miscellaneoua Works. 

Dominie Baudiu5 1613 History, Latin Poems, &c. 

Arthur Agard 1615 Antiquarian Works. 

Peter leMoine 1672 :.. Pett. 

J Vaniere 1739 J^wt "PrsrfineRiiBticnm. 

Win."Whlston - 1752 Trans, of Joseplius, &c. 

George, Lord Lyttlelon 1773 Po", History, &c., &c. 

CaptaJn Charles Clerke 1778 Circumnavigator. 

Carl. Theodore Ottmer 1843 Architect. (Ger.) 

Dr. J. J. Gall 1829 Phrenologist. 
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Aug.23.— Sir Thomas Lyttleton 1481 Tenures. 

William Owtram 1679 De Sacrificiis, &c. 

Alexander Wilson 1813 Ornithologist. 

24. — ^Thomas Digges 1595 Mathematical Works. 

Thomas Edwards 1647 Polemical Works. 

Dr. John Owen 1683 ** Original Sin," &c. 

JohnPritz 1732 " Intr. to N. T.," &c. 

25.— Thomas Chatterton 1770 Poet, &c. 

David Hume 1776 History of England, &c. 

Elizaheth Montagu 1800 Essay— Shakespeare. 

Sir William Herscliel 1822 Astronomy. 

Dr. James Watt 1819 Steam Engine. 

26.— ^rc*6t«Aop Thomas Beadwardin 1349 " De Causa Dei, " &c. 

Lopez Felix de la Vega 1635 Poet, (Spanish.) 

i/wAop Edward Fowler 1714 " Design of Christianity." 

Anthony Van Lenwenhceck ... 1723 "Arcana NaturseDetecta." 

JamesBurgh 1775 "Dig. of Hum. Nat.," &c, 

Francis Fawkes 1777 Poet. CI. Translation. 

Dr. Adam Clarke 1832 Comment on Scripture. 

27.— William Rastall 1565 History, &c. 

PopeSixtus V 1590 NewVersionofLat. Bible. 

Dr. Edward Browne 1708 Translation of Plutarch. 

James Thompson 1748 Poet, 

Smart Lethieuller 1760 Antiquarian. 

Dr. John Jortin 1770 Dissertations, &c. 

Placidus Fixlmillner 1791 Astronomy. 

A. M. T. S. Boethius 524 "DeCon8ol.Philos.,"&c, 

28.— St. Augustine 430 Divinity. 

Hugo Grotius 1645 Evidence of Christianity. 

Count Axel Oxenstiem 1654 History of Sweden. 

Joseph Keble 1710 Works on Jurisprudence. 

C. Boyle, Earl of Orrery 1731 Natural Philosophy, &c. 

John Hutchinson 1737 "Moses's Principia," &c* 

George Faulkner 1775 Printer, 

Dr. William Smith 1839 Geology. 

29.— Paul de SantaMaria 1445 ^* Scrutinum Script." 

JohnFletcher ^ 1623 Poet. 

John Selbume 1657 Polemical Tracts. 

Matthias Bel 1749 History of Hungary, &c. 

Latitia Pilkin^ton 1750 Poet, &c. 

James Germam Soufflot 1780 Architect, 

Joseph Wright 1797 - Painter, 

i30. — Wolfgangus Musculus 1563 Translation of Gr. Fathers. 

Bi«Aop William Lloyd 1717 History, &c. 

Andrew Danician (Philidor) ... 1795 Chess and Music. 

Dr. Thomas Percival ............ 1804 Medicine, Ethics, &c. 

Dr. Thomas Percival 1804 Philosophical Works, &c. 

.31. — Arnoul, Bishop of Lisieux ... 1184 Historical Letters. 

Stephen Pasquier •. 1615 Poet, Miscellaneous Wks. 

John Freinshemius 1660 Q. Curtius and Livy, &c. 

JohnBunyan 1688 ** Pilgrim 's Progress. "&c. 

Dr. William Borlase 1772 Antiquity of Com wall, &c. 

Dr. JamesCurrie 1805 Works of Bums, &c. 

.Harry Ashby 1818 Writing Engpraver. 



The Cheltenham Gbammab School — ^The President and Fellows 
of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, have elected the Rev. Henry Hayman, 
B.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford, and now heaa master of 
St. Olave's Grammar school, Soutflwark, to he head master of the above 
school. 
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SCHOOL EXCURSIONS. . 

.... ♦, 

'.1 

THE CHILDKBX'S FETE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. i 

rpHE long-looked for event of a trip to the Crystal Palace by the . 
i children of the metropolitan charity-schools, passed off on Tues- f 
day, July 19th, in a most satisfactory manner. The weather was = 
magnificent, and the children seemed in the highest spirits, as children 
always are when anything in the way of a treat is before them. It was j 
not intended by the promoters of the fete to make any display of the ' 
children*s musical capabilities, but it so happened that this affair proved 
the best children's concert ever yet held at the Crystal Palace, and the 

?ublic experienced delights, such as are not of frequent occurrence, 
'he pieces chosen were all sacred, aiid as the schools had been well . 
drilled, their performance was very accurate and spirited, and an ad- j 
mirable example of unison. Perhaps the most effective piece was ; 
Mendelssohn's " Sleepers, awake," which met with an enthusiastic | 
encore. The spectacle, too, was very imposing, owing to the judicious \ 
manner in which the schools were grouped as to the colours of the 
costumes, and for once we forgot the absurdity which at all other times 
makes itself manifest in the queer cut and comical colours of charity ' 
children's clothing. 

The committee deserve the highest praise and the sincere. thanks of 
the general public, both for the kindness shown to the children, and the 
pleasure afforded in seeing and hearing them. The hon. sec, Mr. 
Stewart, was indefatigable in his exertions, and in the adoption of the 
tactics necessary in the management of a large body of children. We 
heard of only one casualty, that of a youngster getting a bath in one of 
the ponds. The following is a list of the schools which were present: — 
Aldersgate Ward Schools, Aldgate Ward Schools, St. Alphage 
Society's Schools, St. Ann, Westminster Schools, St. Bartholomew the 
Great Schools, Billingsgate Ward Schools, Bishopsgate Ward Schools, 
St. Botolph, Aldgate Parochial Schools, St. Bride and Bridewell Pre- 
cinct Schools, Bridge, Candlewick, and Dowgate Wards Schools, Broad- 
Street Ward Schools, Christ Church, BlackfHars Parochial School, 
Clerkenwell Parochial Schools, Coleman-street Ward Schools, Comhill 
and lime-street Wards Schools, Cripplegate Within Ward Schools, 
Davenant*s Schools, St. Ethelburga Society's Schools, Farringdon 
Within Ward Schools, Finsbury Parochial Schools, St. George, 
Hanover- Square (Boy's School), St. George aud St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 
Parochial Schools, St. Johii; South wark, Girls' School, St. John, Wap- 
ping, Parochial Schools, Lady Holies' School, Larigbourn, Ward Schools, 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Parochial Schools, St Luke's Parochial School, 
St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, Papchial Schools, St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Parochial Schools, St. Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey, Parochial Schools, 
St. Mary-le- Strand Parochial Schools, Mile-end Old Town Charity 
Schools, Norton Folgate Girls' Charity School, St. Olave, Southwark, 
Girls' School, St. Pancras Female Charity School, St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, Parochial Schools, Haines' Charity Schools, St. Saviour, South- 
wark, Parochial Schools, St. Sepulchre' Parochial Schools, St. Sepulchre, 
Middlesex, Schools, Tower Ward Schools. — Cit^ Press. 
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LORD PALMERSTON ON SUCCESS. 

IT ought now and then to occur to our younger readers how- a man 
like Lord Palmerstbn, at the age of seventy-five, comes to he once 
ttore installed as the chief man of this empire. We know what most 
nen are who survive to this age, and how literally they fulfil the 
Psalmist's lament, that after three score years and ten all is but labour 
lad trouble. We know how they mumble, and prose, and complain ; 
we know their prejudices, the stupid remarks they make about afiairs 
>f the day, and their feeble attempt to compensate for much ignorance 
md wickedness by the continual obtrusion of some foolish hobby or 
pretence of godliness. If they are strong and rich they are brutally 
selfish and dictatorial ; if not, they are misanthropes. In fact, unless 
cme can hope to be something better than the average, reason would 
dictate a short career. But here is Lord Palmerston, still gay; still 
winning friends ; still open to conviction ; still learning ; and, besides 
goreming the nation, able to make a good speech for anybody that 
wants one. Here we have him distributing prizes at the University' 
CoUege, surrounded by some of the chief educationists of the country, 
and surpassing them on their own ground, even while, with his wonted 
good nature, he is reminding people of their good sayings. Well, tell 
us how this is, you jolly young fellows who think the fun of life 
must be over at 30, and that at 40 a man is a confirmed old fogey, good 
for nothing under the sun, except, perhaps, to make money and leave it 
to his betters. Your Premier is twice this age ; — beat him, if you can. 
Run a tilt with him anywhere. Cross rapiers at a table, put on the 
gloves with him at St. Stephen's, draw a bow with him for a set speech 
on an important subject, and you will find him your better, — ^better for- 
hand, and for eye, and for stamina. How is it, think you ? What virtue 
or what vice of our system still brings this man to the top of us all ? 
He is only an Irish Peer ; he has enough for his position, but no more ; 
he pretends neither to much religion, nor to none ;. he is not even an 
orator, for he is incapable of a philippic, a tremendous argument, or an 
overpowering climax. The old idea of the man who wields a fierce 
democracy or commands the applause of a Senat^, is scarcely fulfilled in 
him who again and again becomes by common consent the first man in 
tbe nation. There is a mystery to be solved in a result of which the 
means are so wanting to the end. It is a mystery of nature and of art; 
and when Lord Palmerston comes before a throng of young aspirants 
Ibir fune and advancement, and tells them the right way to get on, we 
kail him not merely as a man who has just got up some views on educa- 
tion, but as one who has solved in his own case a great secret of life, 
and now tells us how he has done it. 

Of' course, we must put some things aside as very necessary to 
success in life, but not to the purpose in a distribution of prizes. The 
ddef me the social qualities — a capacity for friendship, a real interest 
in worthy persons and objects, a command of temper, and a good^ 
natuted inmfference to the petty animosities of the vulgar. Where 
tiiete are not it is almost vain to recommend them, and Lord Pal- 
meMtcxn aoi^ht as well have advised all his ydung hearers to stand att 
kMt fitte feet ten iii their shoes as recommend a kind and generous 
^&gpoMmL Aa i^gards what can be donie, and what evecY Ud cas^ 
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resolve to do on entering a College or betaking himself to his ganet, 
Lord Palmerston gives most admirable, most simple, and most intel- 
ligible advice. The points of most importance^ in his own estimate^ 
must be those which he most insists upon and returns to. The first of 
these is perseverance against failure, against defeat, against the continued 
pressure of adverse circumstances. Strange advice to hear from a man 
who has a right to be considered the most fortunate man in the empie! 
For this he quotes a remarkable saying of Mr. Fox, who hoped more from 
the man who had not succeeded, but went on in spite of it, than from 
the buoyant career of the successful. This was well for Mr. Fox, who 
combined genius and success, but lost the prize for want of the very 
quality he praised. Lord Palmerston's career has been pre-eminently 
one of industry and perseverance. He must be a very old man indeed 
who remembers the time when Lord Palmerston was not in the House 
of Commons, taking every opportunity of doing his duty as a legislator, 
and, when in office, as a servant of the Crown. For half a century he 
has been as constant to that floor as any man of business to his desk. 
To undertake such a servitude beforehand is something overwhelming* 
Who would do it for any consideration? Consider that it involves 
London for more than half the year, a renunciation of dinners, parties of 
all kinds, and, what is more, domestic life, except on a few precious 
evenings, and the bulk of one's time to be spent in listening to exceeding 
dull speeches — consider all this, and one would gladly compound with 
some admitted misfortune than be bound for such a slavery. But that 
has been Lord Palmerston's own career, if the hundred thousand revo- 
lutions of a mill-horse can be so called. He has made it his rule to give 
an unflagging attention to everything and everybody ; to lose no oppor- 
tunity ; never to get behind even for five minutes in the Parliamentary 
race. So he is the man to tell us, with singular authority, '* The whole 
life of man, in a country like this, is a life of struggle, of competition— 
I wiU say of fight, — of competition with those who are running the same 
race, struggle with circumstances, fight against adverse fortune, which 
may every now and then await him. But he who enters into the race 
with that dogged perseverance, which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
English nation, is sure to bring out successfully those talents with whidi 
nature may have endowed him, and, whatever the amount of his abili^, 
will always be sure to improve that ability, and apply it as successfully 
as circumstances will allow him." 

Quite as important in their way, and quite as characteristic of the 
speaker, are the remarks which follow on a diflerent point. One hears 
in these days a good deal of controversy on the comparative claims of a 
concentrated and general interest. There are those who stand out for a 
young man giving all his attention up to twenty-two or three to either 
one of the old courses of study, whether mainly classical, as at Oxford, 
or mathematical, as at Cambridge. Again, there are those who, on 
much the same grounds, maintain the professional system of educationi 
and would divide boys out into soldiers, divines, lawyers, physicians, 
engineers, or men of business, from the age of fifteen, if not earlier. 
A man, they say, can never learn too soon that which he will have to 
do, though he may defer to a more convenient time, or to leisure hours, 
the subjects which he will only, take up for . amusement, or. tts 
auxiliary to the main chance of his life's plan. On the othei hand, a 
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very zealous class deprecate this slavery of the mind to one profession, 
one faculty, or one province of knowledge, and would either let 
a youth follow his genius wherever it led him, or develope him 
as far as possible, to the whole circle of human knowledge, 
teaching him all he can learn. England has hitherto gone on 
the first plan ; of late it has made great steps in the direction of the 
latter, not only in her new institutions, but even in her venerable Univer- 
sities on the Cam and the Isis. Lord Palmerston seems to us to decide 
the question with his accustomed felicity, and also with the authority of 
a great example. " Every man, I take for granted, intends to devote 
himself to one particular career. Let him make the objects of that 
career the subject of intense and earnest study, but do not let him devote 
himself singly and entirely to one pursuit." He rightly judges that, 
besides what a man must learn for his post in life, there is much more 
that he would do well to learn for the enlargement of his mind, for his 
own amusement, and for his social duties. Even these subjects, though 
not followed up to the same extent as those of a man's special profession, 
Ix>rd Palmei;^ton urges should be learnt thoroughly and exactly. 

This adjustment between the conflicting claims of one study and what 
is called general knowledge' is so obvious when stated that one almost 
wonders it should want any authority. But there is a sort of pro- 
fessional, or rather trading prejudice, aeainst all knowledge that does not 
directly prepare a man for his speciu duties, or supply the means of 
comparing various degrees of intellectual progress. It is simply the 
prejudice of the tradesman, who thinks every half-hour given to the book, 
the newspaper, the reading-room, to society, or to any amusement, as so 
much lost to the ledger, and are sure to tell in the annual profits. Even 
here it is a mistake ; how much more in the higher professions ? Nature 
did not intend any man to be an animal just doing one thing, like a spoke 
in a wheel, or a cow in a milkman's stable. Unless he has eyes, ears, 
and sympathies for something else about him, he is sure to settle and 
shrink up into something very dull, useless, and miserable. There are 
very few people indeed who do not lament deeply, and with reason, that 
their early education was not more comprehensive, and that they were 
not thereby better prepared to profit by the opportunities that offered. 
The just complaint is, tiiat when the occasion, or even the necessity, sur- 
prised them, they had to get up the grammar of the study instead of 
reaping the ^profit of its thorough acquisition. They had thus always 
be^ behindhand. How many a new acquaintance can only be half 
appreciated, how many an interesting conversation but a quarter under- 
stood, how many a column of the newspaper reluctantly pf.ssed over, 
just for lack of some elementary knowledge ! With the elements of 
a subject well mastered one's whole life is an almost spontaneous course 
of acquisition, and every day brings its increase. But the mind, 
whether you will ot not, must roam out of the rugged path of business 
and the stiff lines of the profession. It will unbend itself in one 
subject or another. If it is not provided with wholesome and dignified 
subjects, it will resort to others which will be morbid and debasing $ 
and when Lord Palmerston tells young men they must pick up all the 
knowledge they can, so as not to neglect the main business of their 
lives, he is lending a helping hand to religion itself against the many 
foes sure to invade the idleness or the weariness of the empty and un- 
furnished mind. — The Times. 
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LIKENESSES. . [' 

WHAT a \yorId of learned doubts, disquisitions and controversies ti 
would have been saved had Photography been invented by the 
ancient Egyptians, and progressed steadily, as an art, down to the present 
day ! After delivering ourselves of this sapient reflexion we had better T 
cease moralising, or it is impossible to say whither our lucubrations will ^ 
lead us. Printing presses, steam engines, electric telegraphs, and a i 
thousand and one other modem inventions and discoveries, considered in ■■: 
coimexion with events which were ancient even in the ages of antiquity, t 
would suggest such a complexity of *' eventualities ** and '* contin- : 
gencies" that we should soon And ourselves flouiklering in one of the * 
numerous quagmires of dream-land. 

But we cannot help wishing that we had photographic portraits of r 
some of those fine old fellows of yore of whom we read so much and { 
know so little. Numismatic lore is very well in its way, but what is k 
Giesar's image on a Roman coin to what it would have been in a Photor 
graphic likeness ! Then again, Caesar was a man of yesterday in com^ 
parison with the great and glorious personages whose named adorned the 
historic scroll centuries ere the foot of man trod the site of the Eternal 
City. It is useless to waste time in idle regrets. It may be that the 
Antedilu\ians practised photography and applied it to such vile purposes 
that Noah woiild not allow his family to patronise the art. But it were 
as vain to waste thought on idle conjecture as to entertain useless wishes. 
We are bound to believe that photography is an invention of our own 
wonderful age, and that even Solomon, in all his glory, never had his 
likeness taken by so effectual and speedy a process. 

Surely never in the world's history was likeness- taking carried on as 
extensively as at the present day. Go where we will there is a photo- 
graphic artist. When our beloved Sovereign's grandfather was accounted 
king of Great Britain, France and Ireland, Qien a church, a pump, a 
smithy, and an iim constituted a village ; now what village would be 
complete without a school and eke a photographic artist ? — no objections, 
reader. We guess what you are about to urge. " Muckelthorpe-cum- 
Dingley has a school, but no photographic artist.'' We believe it. But 
wait a wee. The Photographic artist will come ere the boys now in the 
ABC class are in the Rule-of-Three, and before the girls, not yet in 
hoops, can dam stockings, or boil potatoes without spoiling them. . As 
for our large towns they are fiedrly t£^en by storm — no, by photography. 
Every servant-girl has her likeness taken, even if she has not her card- 
plate engraved; and every errand-boy has his ''phiz" scientifically 
delineated by Sol — that Prince of limners. Within a quarter-of-an- 
hour's walk of our domicile — and we live "out of town" as all the 
world knows — juverules and adults, gentle and simple, are invited to 
" step in" and have their likenesses taken, and framed, and glazed, for — 
threepence ! Responsible burgesses with large families patronise artists 
who take the likenesses of their olive branches at sixpence per head (and 
bust, to boot\ An exquisite is proud to show a shHling portrait of his 
important self to his admiring Mends, and half-a-crown is deemed ample 
for a likeness of even the author of " Original Poems," or of the Parish- 
doctor's assistant. In short, a photographic likeness may be obtained tft 
a cost of—frpm three-pence to well ! we cannot say how much, but 
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we think, five pounds. All depends, as in other commodities, upon siee 
and qiiidity. We should lose our character for good t^te were we to 
hint anything disrespectful about low-priced portraits. We say 

^* Bless'd be the art that can immortalise." 

Thanks to cheap photography, many an afibctionate heart has been 
made happy by the likeness of a dear one removed — '' it may be for years, 
and it may be for ever" in this world, from those most loving, and best 
beloved. We are not sentimentalists, but we cannot look with indiiSer- 
ence on a photographic likeness which is treasured by another, however 
humble. What a poem might be written on Photography! — we are 
getting sentimental in spite of ourselves. 

We hav3 before us five photographic portraits, any one of them would 
serve us well for a whole evening's moralising. Each one represents an 
individual who has deserved well of the present generation-— one who is 
still amongst Uft, and influencing in a greater or lesser degree the future ! 
none of the five represent a '^ great mian of the day " in the common 
acceptation of the term-^yet we venture to assert that each has exercised 
a greater influence on society than is possessed by many living celebrities. 
Here is Dr. Jelf. Who that has taken any interest in the education 
movement is not familiar with the name of the Rev. K. W. Jelf, D.D., 
Principal of King*s College, London ? How many who are now engaged 
in important spheres of life and duty will be glad to have, for the cost of 
a few shillings, a faithful likeness of one whom they cannot but venerate ! 
It is no venture to say that there never was a Principal of a large College 
more generally or more deservedly revered than Dr. Jelf. Mr. Spencer 
Baugh, of Ludgate Hill, has conferred a benefit on the public — and 
especially on the present, and former students of King's CoUege-^by 
publishing at a low price the portrait of one so dear to many, so esteemed 
by alL We hope that an extensive sale of Dr. JelTs portrait will en- 
courage Mr. Baugh and other first-rate photographic artists to publish 
the portraits of men who in the various departments of literature, art and 
science, are known to many whom they know not, and beloved by many 
whom they merely know. 

The other four portraits are Parts lY., Y., IX., and XIII., of ** The 
Church of England Photographic Portrait Gallery," published by Messrs. 
Masdi and Co. Each portrait is in a wrapper, and accompanied by a 
biographical notice. 

Here is the Rev. Walter Farqohar Hook, D.D. — ** Yicar of Leeda" 
when the portvait was published— Dean of Chichester now. The portrait 
it by Ramsden, of Leeds. It represents a fine old English gentleman — 
a good specimen of an English parson at home. Even the Editor of the 
l&ord might look on the portrait and say, *' That man is no Jesuit- 
he looks too thoroughly English to wish to be a slave, or to wish his 
countrymen and countrywomen to be enslaved." We should swerve 
from the. line of policy which we marked out for ourselves sc^e months 
flinoe, were we to comment in any way on Dr. Hook's peculiar tenets, 
bat as an. educationist we feel ourselves at liberty to express our admira- 
tion of him. Popular education ^has not a wanner Mend, and there is 
■carcely a Churchman — no ^matter to which party he belongs— fthat is 
not pleased at Dr. Hook's promotion. The fact is there are many who 
might have been appointed .to the Deanery who hold views similar ot 
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Dr. Hook's on controversial subjects, but who do not possess those many 
''^redeeming qualities** which win golden opinions from all sorts of men. 
Then, we have another dean— Dr. Richard. Chenevix Trench, of West- 
minster. The portrait is by the London School of Photography. How 
much has Dr. Trench done for education ! Some of our readers will [ 
remember Dr. Trench as Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge, others will 
remember him as one of the Professors of King's Cellege, Lpndon (Exe- 
gesis of N. T.), but to the majority of the profession he is known princi- 
pally by his works on the English language. 

Our next portrait is that of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, M.A , Principal 
of St Mark's College, Chelsea. Had Mr. Coleridge no other claim to 
public notice than that of being the only surviving son of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, that were sufficient to render his portratt welcome. But he 
has other and stronger claims. As a literary man he has acquitted 
himself as the editor of the works — and the biographer of Hartley Cole- 
ridge, and as the author of several well-known works. But as a practical 
educationist Mr. Coleridge will long be remembered, as a trainer of 
schoolmasters he will never be forgotten. For the third of a century 
Mr. Coleridge has been engaged actively in the teaching service. At 
the age of twenty-six he was appointed to the MastersUp of Helston 
Grammar School, which office he retained until his appointment in 1841 
to the important post which he now occupies. There are perhaps but 
few men living who have the affectionate regard of so many English 
Church Schoolmasters as Mr. Coleridge, and many will, we are sure, be 
right glad to invest half-a-crown in the purchase of his portrait. 

Last in the order of publication, of the portraits now under our notice, 
is that of the Rector of Stoke Newington — the Rev. Thomas Jackson, 
M.A. — another favourite of Church Schoolmasters. For about seven 
years Mr. Jackson was Principal of Battersea Training College. The 
zeal which he evidenced in the cause of Popular Education before his 
appointment to that very important post, has characterised him ever 
since he resumed the active duties of a parochial clergjrman. It is 
full twelve years since last we had the pleasure to see Mr. Jackson, but 
his portrait by the " School of Photography," assures us that Time — 
that ruthless worker of changes — ^has dealt leniently with him, so &i as 
appearance is concerned. 

Our impression with regard to likenesses in general is that persons sit 
/or them. We mean that they allow their idiosyncracies, whatever they 
may be, to manifest themselves as much as possible in their portraits. 
There may be advantages in this, but we cannot help thinking that dis- 
advantages preponderate. A man who sits in a conspicuous place, and 
is strongly impressed with the conviction that he is the observed of all 
observers, will, however accustomed to the public gaze, feel and seem 
constrained in deportment or expression, more or less. It so happens 
that Mr. Jackson was the only one of the five gentlemen whose portraits 
we have mentioned, who did not sit for his likeness. Mr. Jackson 
evidently stood for it. But we incline to think that he either stood for 
it, or that at the time he was not in one of his happiest moods. Still no 
one who knows him will fail to recognise in No. XIII. of the Church of 
England Photographic Portrait Gall^ as faithful a likeness of him as 
need be desired. 

We regret that we cannot congratulate the compiler of the biographical 
sketches on either the elegance of his composition or the accuracy of his 
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fetatementd. Mr. Jackson is not a native of Eichmond, Surrey, of Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, or of any other Richmond. The tradition of his family 
with regard to his birthplace ill accords with the statement in the 
biographical sketch before us. Then again, Mr. Jackson's father is 
very erroneously described as late Dr. Jackson ; the revered father of 
the reveted Yicar of Stoke Newington is a distinguished Dissenting 
mitaister, still enjoying a green old age, and diffusing happiness far 
beyond his own family circle. From what we have seen and heard of 
Dr. Jackson, we cannot think he ever deserved the designation of late. 
We recommend the writer of notices of the Church of England Photo- 
graphic Portrait Gallery to pay more attention to English composition 
cuid accurate statements. 



THE PRINCE OF WALES AT HARROW. 

THE Harrow Speech-day for 1859 was honoured by the presence of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Though the announce- 
ment of his visit was only made a few hours beforehand, great zeal was 
manifei^ted by the school, and by the inhabitants of the quiet village of 
Harrow in making such preparations as time allowed, for the due^ 
reception of the illustrious guest. The weather was most propitious, 
and nothing was wanting to render the festival complete. The Prince of 
Wales arrived at the gates of the school at one o'clock, and was received 
there by the Head Master, who conducted his Royal Highness to the 
Speech-room, where a numerous company awaited his arrival. Among 
the guests were his Excellency the Swedish Minister, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Abercom, and the Ladies Hamilton, the Earl and 
Countess of Clarendon, and Lady Constance Villiers, the Earl and 
Countess of Gosford, the Earl and Countess Spencer, the Earl and 
Countess Stanhope, and Lady Mary Stanhope, the Countess Dowager 
Spencer, and Lady Sarah Spencer, the Earl and Countess of Gallo.way, 
and Lady Helen Stewart, Uie Earl and Countess of Mayo, and Lady 
Margaret Bourke, Viscount Newport, and Lady Mary Clive, Viscount 
Somerton, Viscount Strangford, Viscount Campden, Viscount Valletort, 
and Lady Catherine Valletort, the Bishop of Durham, and Miss Longley, 
the Bishop of Lichfield, and Miss Lonsdale, the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, Lord and Lady Robert Cecil, Lord 
Lyttelton, Lord and Lady Wensleydale, Lord Glenelg, Lord Henniker, 
Lord and Lady Hatherton, Lady Radstock, and the Hon. Miss Walde- 
grave. Lord Radstock, Lord Ebury, Count Strzlecki, the Right Hon. 
W. Cowper, M.P., Right Hon. Sotheron Estcourt, M.P., Right Hon. 
H. U. Addington, Right Hon. Sir W. Somerville, M.P., Sir Matthew 
Ridley, M.P., the Governor of Barbadoes, Miss Burdett Coutts, the 
Dean of St. Paul's, and Mrs Milman, the Dean of Wells, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, M.P., Sir James Lacalta, Lady Hislop, General Sir T. Franks, 
General Tremenheere, General . Scott, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Lady Have- 
Ipck, and the Misses Havelock, the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, and 
Mrs. Bateson, Sir John and Lady Catherine Boileau, Mr. W. M. 
Thackeray, thcr Hon. Colonel Wrottesly, and the Hon. Miss. Wrottesly, 
the Hon. C. Howard, Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, Colonel Tombs, Sir 
Morton Peto, M.P., Mr. Tom Taylor, &c. 
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> Shakspeare. 






The following was the order of the speeches and prize recitations :— - 

Latin Alcaics. 

" Cyrus Babylon em ingreditur/' 

( Rosalind 
( Orlando 

De Coran& 
[ Un Comraissaire 
J Harpagon 
I Valere 
( Maitre Jacques 

Latin Essay for the Pee! Medal. 

'' Arminius post cladem Varainam suos alloquitur.' 



Hardcastle. 

Ste«l 

Bosanquet 

Burnett 

Currey 

Mr. Stanhope 

Ridley 



t 



Demosthenes. 



Moli^re. 



»■» 



Stow 

Hensley 

Gillespie 

Ridley. 

Cruikshank 
Stow 
Jlensley 
Ridley 

Cruikshank. 



Steel 

Pretor 

Ridley 



1 



I Brackenbury 
( Clarence 
M. Catilinam 

English Poem. 

"The Fairies." 

1 Neptune 
Peisthetserus 
Triballus 
Hercules 

English Essay. 

" The Characters of Virgil." 

Childe Harold 

Latin Hexameters. 



> Shakspeare. 






Cicero. 



> Aristophanes. 



Byron. 



* '* O imitatores, servum pecus ! ut mihi ssepe 
'^ Bilem, ssepe jocum, vestri movere tumultus ! " 
Cruikshank ( Mr. Oldbuck 

Mr. Stanhope \ Sir Arthur Wardour V Scott. 

Lang 



} 



Stow. 

• 

Pretor 
Currey. 

Eyre 
Pretor 

Lang 
Boyle 



Burnett 

Currey 

Mr. Stanhope. 

Gillespie. 

Craig. 

Bolitho. 

Graham 

Clive, sen. 

L Rogers. 

2. Bray. ) 

Argles. sen. J ^ 

1. Argles, jun. 

2. pevas. 



( Mr. Lovel 

Greek Frosb for the Hope Prize. 
Translation from Berkeley's Minute Philosopher. 

Belshazzar's Feast— Arnold. 

Latin Prose For the Gregory Medal. 
Translation from Macaulay's History of England. 

Defence of Stockdale — Erskine. 

Greek Iambic Verses. 
Translation from the Merchant of Venice. 
To the Electors of Plymouth — Canning. 

English Poem. 

"The Fairies." 

( Captain Absolute 

I Sir A. Absolute 
Neeld Medal for Mathematics. 
Second Prize for Mathematics. 
Prize for Euclid, 
Prize for Arithmetic. 
Botfield Medal for Modem Languages. 
Ebrington Prize for Modem Languages. 

> Prizes for Proficiency in Natural Science. 
I Fifth Form Prizes for X«atin Prose. 



I Sheridan. 
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JcDips and Jlotuqs of Jooh. 



Mathematical Examples : A Gradaated Series of Elementary Examples 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigonometry^ and Mechanics. 
By Samuel Newth, M.A., F.R.A.S., Fellow of University College, 
London: Walton & Maberly. 1859. CI. cr. 8vo. pp. 388. 

This work can hardly fail to give satisfaction in any educational 
establishment into which it is introduced. It is really a mathematical 
multum in parvo^ Of the examples the author says *' a very few only, 
certainly not more than two per cent, have been taken from existing 
collections. The work may therefore be used as supplementary to any of* 
the usual text books." This is a very modest but a very felicitous re- 
commendation of the '* Mathematical Examples," modest, because the 
work is well calculated to supersede many of the usual text books; 
felicitous, because the examples are such as none of the authors of the 
text books most generally in use would object to have incorporated in 
their works. Considering the sixe oF the work, the errata are insignificant, 
and from a careful perusal of a few pages selected at random, we venture 
to say that, Mr. Newth's hope that "but few errors have escaped 
detection " will be realised. 

Exercises in Mensuration with their Solutions^ Forming a Key to all the 
Exercises in Part HI. of Lund's Geometry and Mensuration, by 
FKEDKKtcK Caldek, M.A., of St. John's College, Cambridge, and. 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Chesterfield. London : Long* 
man & Co. 1359, Lmp. cl. 12mo. pp. 72. Price 3s. 

This work will recommend itself. By this time no doubt, many of 
our readers are from experience prepared to endorse their commendation 
of Mr* Lund's Mensuration, whilst Mr. Calder's name is sufficient 
guarantee that this appendix to that work, will prove most convenient to 
teachers, and most advantageous to learners. 

Poetry for Repetition. Edited by the Rev. Henbt Twells, M.A., 
Head Master of the Godolphin Foundation School, Hammersmith. 
London : Jjongman & Co. 1859, Cl. 18mo. pp. 226. 

We have here a hundred and fifty delightful specimens of British 
poetry. Extracts from the preface will supersede the necessity of our 
adding any further comment 

1. " The pieces are, one and all, by well*known and approved writers; 
and among them are to be found many of the most beautiful short poems 
and extracts in the English language. 

2. Great pains have been taken to select those pieces which seem 
most likely to arrest the attention, and dwell in the memory of young 
persons. 

3. The editor has carefully excluded everything which appeared to 
him of a mischievous or even of a doubtful tendency, and has kept con-^ 
stanily in view, the benefit as well as the gratification of those into 
whose hand the book may be placed. 
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4. The pieces are not arranged according to any stiff and meChodical 
classification, but in the order in which they are intended to be learnt. 
Thus, grave and gay, sacred and secular, ave purposely mixed up 
together, in a manner which otherwise seem objectionable. Thus, again, 
the easier poems are designedly placed at the beginning of the volume. 

5. The common practice of interweaving editorial notices, whether 
biogpraphical, critical, grammatical, or explanatory, has been dispensed 
with, in order that the volume may be kept within its present dimensions, 
and sold at a comparatively low price.'* j 

Hdmlety Prince of Denmark, By W. Shakss;p^a«£. With Notes 
Glossarial, Grammatical, and Explanatory. London : Routledge & Co. ^ 
1859. 

This edition of Hamlet is designed for the use of those preparing for 
the Middle- Class Examination. The Kotes are printed separately at the 
end of the book. There are maay — there might have been more, but 
what there are, are good. The notes would be cheap at double the cost 
of the book. 

An English Education : What it means, and how it may be carried out. 
Written specially with a view to the Education of the Higher Classes. 
By the Rev. Geobge Iliff, Grange School, Bishop wearmoutb. 
London: Bell & Dalby. 1859. 2nd ed., limp cL, pp. 24 

This work may be regarded as an amplified prospectus, but it is, for 
all that, worthy of notice. It is pleasing to find a practical teacher in 
Mr. Iliff ^s position taking a busmess-like view of education. If the 
masters of our foundation schools, and private schools, held similar 
views to Mr. luff's, and educated accordingly, an English education 
would be a very different affair from what it is at present. But between 
the theory and the practice of education there is a wide dbtinction. 
Utopian schools are conducted by men who, with sound educational 
theories which they propound most satisfactory, but who, as practical 
teachers, are inferior to pupil teachers in a good elementary school. To 
all engaged in tuition we cordially recommend Mr. tliff's sensibly- 
written brochure. 

Historical and Miscellaneous Questions for the use of Young People : 
¥dth a selection of British and General Biography. By Aichmal 
Mangnall. London : Longman & Co. 1859. New edition, re- 
modelled throughout, enlarged and improved. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 590. 

*^ MangnalFs Questions '' have, like ^^ Murray's Ghrammar " and 
'^ Walkinghame's Arithmetic," had of late years numerous rivals. 
Murray, MangnalU and Walkinghsme, have been abused and imitated, 
and improved and superseded, and yet ** new and improved editions '* 
are continually announced. Strange, this ! Publishers are rather chary 
about producing new editions of school-books, and it is hardly to be 
supposed that they would bring out new editions of those which have 
been in use since the days of their parents* childhood, unless the demand 
were great. With reference to Miss Mangnall's Questions, we are con- 
vinced that it is still a popular school-book. The fact is, some of the 
best teachers of the present day have used the book for miany years ; 
thej know it almpst by heart. Some of ^heir pupils who now are acting 
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distinguished parts in the great drama of life '' got on nicely '' with 
*' Mangnall." Personal bias and professional experience declare unmis- 
takeably, that Miss MangnalFs labours shall not be lost on the rising 
generation, and, therefore, we are glad to see that Messrs. Longman 
and Co. have brought out this new edition. The following advertisement 
will explain their views with reference to it : — 

I' The rapid progress of events renders it necessary frequently to revise and 
bring up elementary works to the existing state of knowledge, under the penalty, 
of their becoming obsolete. In former editions of Mangnall's Questions this 
has been done, as far as it could be done, without incurring the necessity of an 
almost typographical reconstruction. But within the last few years, political 
changes nave been so numerous, and the progress of discovery so rapid, that 
the publishers resolved entirely to reconstruct and reprint the work, in oraer to 
gve full scope for the introduction of every matter of novelty and importance. 
With this view they placed the work in the hands of an editor on whose 
practical knowledge and experience they could implicitly rely ; and no pains 
or expense has been sparect to secure for it a greater degree of public favour 
than it has even hitherto enjoyed. Besides the necessary additions and altera- 
tions that have been made in the various branches and divisions of the subject- 
matter^ great mechanical and typographical improvements h^ve been introduced 
into this edition. The Questions and Answers nave been simplified throughout; 
each Question and Answer is printed in a separate paragraph; and other 
changes have been made which it is hoped will facilitate the labours both of 
the teacher and the pupil." 

Petite Histoire Ancienne, Par V. Dubuy, Professeur d'Histoire au 
Lycee Napoleon. Paris: Libraire de L. Hachette et Cie. 1859. 
Bds., 18mo., pp. 244. 

This elemementary book is one of a series on Universal History 
(Petit Cours d'Histoire Universelle) by M. Duniy, who in his " Aver- 
tiissement" says — 

Je me propose de reconter sommairement dans ce livre I'histoire des peuples 
anciens, autres que les Juifs, les Grecs, et les Romains. 

Ces trois peunles ont jou6 un si grand role ^u'on pent ^crire s^parement leur 
histoire. D'ailleurs, nous tenons aux premiers par notre religion, aux deux 
anti%8 par notre langue, nos lois, nos sciences, et nos arts. Mais pour les 
Egyptiens, les Ph^niciens, les Lydiens, les Assyriens, les Medes et les Perscs, 
lis nous sont Strangers, et il nous importe moins de connaitre, tout le detail de 
leur vie. En outre, les Icrivains de ranti<|uit6 nous ont transmis sur eux trop 
pen de renseignements pour que leur histoire puisse prendre une grande place 
dans nos Etudes. 

The work is divided into thirty chapters, and treats in a lucid and 
interesting manner of the kingdom of Egypt— >the Babylonian Empire — 
the Medes, Persians, Lydians, Scythians, Phoenicians, and the Cartha- 
ginians. Each chapter is divided into sections. The work is in every 
respect good. 

The Literary and Educational Year- Book for 1859. London: Kent 
ir Co. 8vo., pp. 812. Price 2s. 6d. 

The design of this work is excellent. We wish that we could predicate 
thie aame of its education. We are now half through the year, and it 
may be that, by the time our next number is in the hands of our sub- 
scribers, the editor of the Literary and Educational Year-Book iox 
M i$60 " may be arranging his plans, and therefore we would in a friendly, 
rather than a censorious way. call his attention to the verbal and ortho- 
graphical inaccuracies which abound in the one for the present year. 
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Such mis-prints as -Review for i?eview, jRaldmn for jBaldwin, mtty pass. 
Everyone knows what is meant. But Alman for AUman, and Parkivi 
for Parker, are very awkward blunders, to say the least of iti Then, 
again, hotiorary for honoiary, candidate for candidate, may be passed to 
the printers' account ; but in such a work we are surprised to find a sen- 
tence like this : — 

He continued to "write and to accumulate manuscripts till a rery late period 
of his iifi, a portion of which we suppose wHl toom be published. 

There is much in the work that might well be omitted, and much that 
might reasonably be expected in it is omitted. The educational intelli- 
gence is very meagre, and the general arrangement of the work is un- 
satisfactory. 

Every allowance shoidd be made for a first attempt of this kind. 
Cheap as postage is, and abundant as the sources of mformation are, 
correct information is not obtained so easily as is often innigined. We 
hope that The literary and Educational Year- Book for 1860 will be a 
decided improvement on that for 1859. The price is low enough, the 
book is large enough, and as we observed before, the design is excellent. 

Children* 9 Bible Lessons ; or Type and Antitype. By Habkiet A. D. 
Thorn. London: Wertheim & Co. 1859. Cloth 24mo., pp. 195. 

These Bible Lessons are conveyed in nine conversations on the Taber- 
nacle and its appurtenances, the priesthood, &c., &c. Annie, Frederick, 
Mar}*, and Charles, answer Mrs. Cameron very intelligently, and the 
lady makes very interesting remarks on the* answers as they are given. 

Kingston's Magazine for Boys, London : Bosworth and Harrison. 
Nos. IL and III. (April and May) 1859: pp. 49—144. 

From our notice of the first number of this new magazine several 
principals of Schools have introduced it to their pupils, and it seems to 
be universally liked. The three midshipmen-— a first rate boys' tale 
written in glowing, though not elegant language by the editor^ is 
in all three numbers, so is " Dick Onslow and the Redskins " — another 
capital " yarn." " The three midshipmen *' is to be eontintiedm the next 
number. " Dick Onslow " ought to be continued, but there is no in- 
timation to that effect. The articles and tales are all good. There is a 
manliness — and a pathos — a vein of humour — and an eamestnesa — 
in a word a tone so thoroughly English in this Magazine for Boys^ thai 
the youngsters will not cavil at the editor's indifference now and then U> 
the niceties of English Grammar. This Magazine is without doubt the 
best of its kind, and if continued as it has been begun, it will we think 
be the most popular Magazine for Boys which has ever been published. 

The Companion for Youth, Vol. I. Nos. 1 to 7 inclusive. London: 
W. Kent & Co. 

This is a cheap, attractive, and instructive monthly. The subject-' 
matter is well selected, and presents pleasing variety in each numbed 
We cannot however, congratulate the editor, whoever he i^, on his 
carefulness in correcting his '^ proofs.'' In such a magazine as the 
Companion for YoutK great care should be taken that flagrant violation' 
of s5hitactical rules should be avoided — especially in a work whieh'^ 
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contains " English Grammar made Easy." But here we have not only 
the rules' of Liridley Murray, and his fellow-labourers of Grammar-book 
celebrity treated with indifference, hut •' Carpenter," '* Vyse," and all 
English and American lexicographers are set at defiance. As 
an illustration, we select an interesting tale entitled *' Climbing the 
Ladder." The hero, farmer Weldon of chapter I, is farmer Welldon in 
the subsequent chapters. For " is," we have " Ais," for " style," " stih;*' 
for "definitions,'* " c/i^nitions," and so on; then we have " looktsA," for 
"looking," and a large number of typographical inaccuracies. Then 
again a philosophical schoolmaster is made to use ^Mearn" as a transitive 
verb. We assure the editor of The Companion for Youth, that in- 
accuracies such as we have pointed out in one tale only, operate seriously 
against his work, which, to be successful in a commercial sense, should 
secure the confidence of those who have the charge of large numbers of 
youthful readers. We dislike the Prize scheme. The magazine is. cheap 
and attractive enough in all conscience, and we believe that if one four& 
of the stun distributed in prizes were allotted to the editorial department, 
80 that the evils which we have mentioned were remedied, the proprietors 
would receive better interest for the outlay, and the readers and their 
friends would be better pleased. 

Hhe Family Treasury of Sabbath Reading, Edited by the Rev. Andrew 
Cameron. London: T, Nelson & Sons. Parts V. and VI. (June 
and July) 1859, pp. 265 — 392. 

Part VI. completes the first half-yearly volume of this wonderfully 
cheap and highly interesting serial; It is gratifying to find that the 
work has met with remarkable success — '' success unprecedented in the 
history of similar periodicals" — for, apart from higher considerations,* 
the enterprising spirit of the publishers merits encouragement. We 
congratulate them on securing the service of so able an editor as Mr. 
Cameron. We recommend those who have not yet seen The Family 
Treasury to invest sixpence in a specimen ntunber. 

Biographical Sketches of twenty- three great Emperors, Kings, and Con- 
querors. Condensed from European and Asiatic History. For 
Juvenile Readers. By Frances Anne Uttebton. Edited by her 
brother, the Rev. J. S. Uttebton, M.A., Vicar of Famham, Surrey. 
London: Longman & Co. 1859, CI. 8vo. pp. 248. 

Just the sort of book this, to please young readers. It is written in 
an easy chit-chat style, and yet there is nothing puerile about it. We 
mistake greatly if many who were " Juvenile readers " when Miss , 
Utterton was learning her alphabet, will not spend a few agreeable hours 
in perusing th^se *' Biographical Sketches, to which are appended 
" Sketches of Historical Sites and Scenes." • The work is embellished ' 
with five beautiful engravings, 

The Family Friend \ A Magazine of Domestic Economy, Entertainment, 
Instruction, and Itectical Science. London: Ward and Lock. 

Perhaps we are becoming fastidious and hyper-critical. Seven years 
ago we received a very flattering letter from the editor of the Family 
Friend, thanking us for our exertions to promote its circulation in several 
g€K>d schools. We considered the work to be— *-at that time — without 
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exception, the best of its kind. The ^^ contents*' of the two numbers 
before us appear inviting enough ; but as we turn page over page, wc 
perceive that in point of literary accuracy, the Family Jbriend^ is scarcely 
preferable to its young and energetic competitor, M# Companion for 
Youth. 

That's It, or Plain Teaching. By the author of " The Reason Why." 
The second division, illustrated by three hundred wood engravings. 
Loudon: Houlston & Wright. 1859 : pp. 97—192. 

We have not seen Division I. of this remarkable work, but we presume 
that it is not inferior to the brochure before us. Here we have singularly 
*' plain teaching " about steam — the steam engine — birds — the steam 
locomotive — geography — Part II. and mammalia. It is a surprisingly 
cheap book, and its utility is as unquestionable as is the eccentricity of 
its title. 

TAtf Family Economist and Entertaining Companion for Town f^nd 
Country. London : Houlston & Wright. New Series, No. 64. * 

This publication was known to us by name only until we received the 
number now before us. If this be *' a fair specimen " of the whole, the 
work is worthy of a very large circulation. The papers, whether origiiial 
or select, are good, and the magazine is, on the whole, one of tbe li^st of 
the numerous class to which it belongs. 

A Methodical and Complete Treatise on the Pronunciation of French 
Letters, illustrated by upwards of 2,000 Examples. By P. A. 6. J uiyod. 
London : Longman & Co. 1859. Lmp. cl. 8vo. pp. 84. 

The author dedicates his book *' to all Englishmen who are anxious to 
acquire a correct French pronunciation '* and certainly his little book is 
calculated to be of essential service to those who have not the advantage 
of receiving continual instruction for an efficient teacher. The work is 
not so singular in its characteristics as the author seems to imagine, but 
it will well bear comparison with any work of similar size and pretensions. 

A Plea for the Poor Mavis Holiday : A Poem. By M.A.H. London : 
Houlston k Wright. 1859. Limp, cloth, 16mo. 

We like poetry. Our first literary efforts were successful poetic con- 
tributions. Still we have, as reviewers, an instructive dread of ** original '^ 
poems. We must leave our readers to guess " the reason why." With 
regard to M.A.H.'s poem we are happy to say that it reads very smoothly. 
What it lacks in poetry it makes up for in force. '* Humbug " is 
certainly not a poetic word, but it is an expressive one. The " Plea " is 
for the opening of certain places of instruction — ^profanely called amuse- 
ment—on Sundays. The arguments are very common-place, and, in 
some instances, unfair. For example : — 

"Thus his day passes: but should he repair 
With wife and children to the house oi prayer, 
The sturdy beadle, with his awful state, 
And cane uplifted, turns them from the gate, 
And wonders mucn why simple folks should tread 
Those aisles from whicn all povertv has fled. 
Carriage and servants press around the door — 
Crowded with rich, but destitute of poor. 
From church to church the tale is still the same, 
And, grieving, they rpturn from whence they came." 
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Now, all this is twaddle. Everybody knows, or can easily know, that 
ihere is scarcely a shadow of truth in such remarks, and *' tagged '* mis- 
representations are no more justifiable than are falsehoods written in the 
prosiest proset Fancy the English " artisan," with his wife and children, 
being driven " from church to church " by a ** sturdy beadle, with his 
awful state, and cane uplifted ! "—and then fancy the group with grief 
returning ! The ideas are simply absurd. Our artizans are not quite 
such milksops, and our beadles are, as a rule, anything but *' awful," and 
as to b^g " sturdy," — they are, as a race, about as sturdy as were the 
renovmed watchmen — the precursors of our modem policemen. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, we shall be glad to see the day when the Sunday 
grief of the artizan and his family is occasioned solely by the circumstance 
of there being no room for them in any church in their parish. 

Tracts. — 1. What shaU I wear ? A word for Young Women. By the 
Author of " Peter Pious," <&c. 2. fVe are all good-tempered tiU we are 
tried. By the Author of " Old Peter Pious." 3. My heart* s desire, 
for you. By the Rev. C. H. Ramsden, M.A. 4. Consider Him. 
5. Nicodemus ; or. Besetting Sins. 6. / am not Fit ; or, A Common 
Excuse for Neglecting the Lord's Supper. 7. The Eye Servant^ and 
the Servant of Christ contrasted: a word to Servants. London: 
Wertheim & Co. 

The first two are twopenny tracts — the others are one penny each. 
They are written in a simple and an earnest spirit. Considerable care 
appears to have been taken to render them eligible for circulation by 
** w who profess and call themselves Christians." Religious tracts for 
the million should be as free as possible from party and sectarian 
tendency. A Catholicity of sentiment should characteriase them. Even 
texts of Holy Scripture, which occasion controversy, should be avoided 
as much as possible. The object of a tract is to draw^ not to repulse, 
the every-day Qalileo. 

l^eviews and Notices of a large number of Works are ready^ hut we are com" 

peUed to defer their publication till next month. 

CITY OF LONDON FREEMEN'S ORPHAN SCHOOL. 

ON Thursday, the 14th inst., the Lady Mayoress invited the children 
of the above school to spend the afternoon at her private residence. 
Stone House, Lewisham, where every description of amusement was 
provided for them. 

The Chairman, Mr. Tegg» with the head-master, the Rev. W. B. Smith, 
the second master, Mr. Harrowby, Mrs. Pike, the matron, and Miss Pike, 
accompanied the children, who left the school at half-past two. After 
spending a most delightful day, in the course of which a substantial tea 
was provided, and in the evening, the general ei^joyment was heightened 
by the arrival of the Lord Mayor, the children returned to the school at 
nine o'clock. 

It is but due to the Committee to mention, that they delegated to their 
chairman the power to carry out the whole proceedings, which he did to 
the children's delight, seeing them all home safely, and upon his leaving, - 
the whole school expressed their appreciation of his kindness by three 
tlieers. Great praise is also due to the Rev. W. B. Smith, and to Mrs. 
Pike, for the admirable way in which the chlldreti's want* axvd <jwwkfcjt\.'?» 
were attended to. 
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OXFORD. 

June 23. — In a Congregation the following degrees were conferred :^— 
Masters of Arts. — F. B. M. Monteoraerie, Balliol; Rev. W. T.* AdamSf 
Rev. J. S. Tyacke, and Rev. T. H. Edwards, Exeter: Rev. H. A. Walker, 
Rev. T. Williams, and Rev. G. Heberden, Oriel ; Rev. C. Reade, and Rev. J. 
W. Cattle, Magdalen; F. C. Cole, Wadham; Rev. E. M. Weigall, Pembroke; 
Rev. C. I. Koberts, and Rev. S. Joy, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts. — J. K. P. Hichens, (scholar) E* H. Elers^ and J. L 
Brooke, University ; G. R. Luke, E. T. D. Jones, and E. De St. Pierre Chaplin, 
Balliol; F. C. Fagan, Merton; T. aapp, C. M. Drake, J. M. Evans, G. G. 
Hicks, C. Baker, A. Anderson, and H. J. Liddon, Exeter; R. Eden, F. C. Blyth,' 
F. T. Helling, and R. O. Carter, Oriel; F. S. Growse, Queen's; C. Crowden, 
(scholar) W. Baird, (scholar) G. J. Hawkes, W. H. Higgins, and W. Andrews, 
Lincoln ; R. B. Leach, Brasenose ; F. H. Curgenven, (scholar) W. C. Evans, 
W. C. H. H. D'Aeth, and R. H. Kenchant, Corpus Christi ; A, P. Gordon, 
O. R. D. Cooke, G. Bellett, and G. F. Dickson, (student) Christ Church ; 
W. A. Hills, Trinity; R. F. Lynes, St. John's; A. J. Lewis, W. Hooper, 
H. Cowell, F. Halcomb, (scholar) and D. H. W. Horlock, Wadham ; ILT. 
Hoitt, Pembroke; C. D. Crossman, (scholar) and W. H. Draper, Worcester; 
P. H. Cudlip, G. W. Langstaff, W. J. G. Bluett, and J. L. Bamett, Magdalen 
Hall ; J. B. Trend, St. Mary Hall ; R. Howard, New Inn Hall ; W. F. Elgie, 
St. Edmund Hall. 

Ad Eundem. — C. Smith, B.D., St. Peter's, Cambridge ; and Rev. J. S. Hill, 
M.A., Caius College, Cambridge. 

June 24. — In a Convocation held this day, the proposition to authorize the 
Vice-Chancellor to consent to the Bill proposed to be introduced into Parliament, 
for the purpose of relieving the Mayor and Sheriffs of Oxford, from the oIh 
ligation of taking oaths to observe the privileges of the University, was rejected 
by a large majority, there being in favour of it 18, and against it 41 votes. 

In a Congregation held immediately afterwards, the Statute authorizing the 
discontinuance of compulsory attendance on Professors' Lectures was approved,' 
after a division, by 51 votes to 18. A Statute on the requirements for the 
B.C.L. degree, and one doing away with the necessity of residing three weeks 
for the M. A. degree, were promulgated. On the former there was no speaking ; 
the latter was opposed by Dr. Heurtley, of Christ Church, in the interests of 
the study of divinity. 

The Ellerton Prize has been awarded to Mr. J. Caesar Hawkins, B.A., of 
Oriel College. 

The following gentlemen have been elected classical scholars of Brasenose 
College: — Mr. Rooert Joseph Crossthwaite, of Merchant Taylor's School, Mr. 
John Moore Lister, of Rosall school, and Mr. George Augustus Mayo Howe, 
of St. Paul's school. Mr. Francis Chancellor, of Oundle school, was also 
elected mathematical scholar. 

The Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D.D., is a candidate for re-election to the office of 
Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

June 26. — The University Sermons were this day preached, in the morning 
by the Rev. Dr. Miller, of Lincoln, and in the afternoon by the Rev. G. H. 
Curteis, of Exeter. The sermon on Wednesday (St. Peier's Day) will be 
preached by the Rev. E, C. Cure, of Merton. 
The Chancellor's Prizes have been awarded as follows : — 
Latin Verse. — ** India Orientalis,'''R. S. Wright, Scholar of Balliol. 
Latin Essay. — ''Quatenus fabulae credendum sit de Argonautarum cnrsu 
maritimo ? " D. B. Monro, B.A., Fellow of Oriel. 

English Essay. — ** The effect produced by the Precious Metals of America 
on the Greatness and Prosperity of Spain," W. E. Hall, B.A., University. 
English Verse. (Newdigate) — ^** LucTknow," A. S. Aylen, Scholar of Univeisity. 
The Gaisford Prizes have been awarded as follows :— 
Greek Verse,— G. R. Luke, ExWbitionet of Balliol. 
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Ortek Prose, — H. Nettleahip, Scholar of Corpus Christi. 
The Examiners for the Gaisford Prize have given notice that the subjects for 
the ensuing year will be — 

1. For Greek Prose Composition — "The Plague of London." 

2. For Greek Verse Comnosition — Shakspeare's Richard III,, act 4., stJ. 4 : — 

" O, thou aidst prophesy — pierce like mine." 
To be translated into tragic trimeter lamoics. 

JoNE 27. — ^The Classical Moderators issued the subjoined Class List : — 

Class I.— J. Bryce, C. Eddy, J. M. C. Marshall, and G. Ramsay, Trinity; 
J. Buckmaster, Corpus Christi; D. E. Law, H. C Merivale, and R. S. Wright, 
Balliol. 

Class IL — T. S. Abrabam, R. T. Tomes, and A. Weekes> Exeter; S. C. 
Austen, and E. ^. Townley, Brasenose ; H. T. Edwards, Jesus ; Z. Edwards, 
and T. R. Finch, Wadham ; F. C. G. Griffin, and J. W6st, Lincoln j J, Hayes,. 
A. A. K. Legge, R. Rice, and V. A. Williamson, Christ Church : J. M. Maidlow, 
Queen's; C. S. E. Medd, University; E. C. Parker, and J. M. Whitwell, 
Pembroke; J. H. Smith, and T. Smith, Merton; Hon. £, L. Stanley, Balliol;- 
C. F. Worsley, Magdalen; G. El win. Corpus Christi. 

Class III. — W. Bourchier, and H. L. Rumsey, N6W ; C. R. Bradbourne, 
A. O. Hardy, and J. O. Seaton. Trinity ; R. Coulthard, and J. Sharp, Queen's; 
W. P. Gepp, Merton; F. Goafrey, G. E. G. Norman, and H. K. Simcox, 
Lincoln; R. W. Monro, Balliol; W. E.Neale, St. John's; H. Pritchard, Oriel ; 
L. RiTington, Magdalen. 

Moderators. — B. Jowett, S. J. Hulme, N. Pindar, and T. G« Falcon. 

In tbe convocation to be holden on ThutsdRy ne^t, the 30th instant, at 10 
o'clock, tbe names of the following gentlemen, who have been nominated to 
^e office of Examiners for the Kennicott Scholarship, will be submitted to the 
House: — Mr. R. P. Smith, M.A., Pembroke, and Mr* R. Gandell, M.A., 
Magdalen Hall. 

June 30. — In a Congregation the following Degrees were conferred : — 

Doctor in Divinity.— J. Sedgwick, Fellow, Magdalen. 

Bachelor in Divinity. — T. £. Espin, Lincoln* 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. W. Collins, Rev. J, P» Nelson, and A, Blair, ^ 
Exeter^ W. Christie, Oriel; E. Wingfield, B.C.L., (fellow) and F. Morshead, 
(fellow) New; C. J. Abbey, Lincoln; Rev. C. J. Sewell, Brasenose; W. S. 
OUivant, and Rev. W. H. E. Welby, Corpus Christi ; Rev. C. W. Wheler, and 
H. R. Colley, Christ Church ; M. Bem«rd, B.C.L,, H. M. Jackson, and 
O.Bowyer, Trinity ; Rev. C. W. F. Jones, Jesus ; Rev. J« C. Hanbury, Wadham ; 
Rev. H. S. Danes, and Rev. M. T. Pearman, Pembroke ; W. £. A. Young, 
Rev. W. W. Parry, Rev. J. Aldwortb, A. Hooke, and Rev, R. Yapp, Worcester; 
J. J. Pickford, St. Mary Hall. 

Bachelors of Medicine.^— A. Newman, St. John's; J* H.. Bridges, Oriel; 
and £. R« Harvey, Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts. — W, J. Watson, University ; A. C. Sellar, S, R. Wigram, 
E. Warre, E. H. C. Herbert, H, L. Whateley, and J. H. Warner, Balliol ; 
W. J. Bacon, Merton; P. C. Wodehouse, M. Barton, D. T. Moore, and R. S. 
Perfect, Exeter; H. Spurrier, and W. S. Wilson, Oriel: A. G. Perring, Queen's; 
W« G. Littlehales, New ; J. A. C. Morison, Lincoln ; D. Rothbone, Brasenose ; 
R, M. South, Trinity ; T. Goodwin, and J. E. D. Shafto, Christ Church ; C. B. 
Rowland, St. John s ; G. Stephenson, Wadham ; J. K. Fen ton, and R. W. 
Roberts, (scholar) Pembroke: J. Booth, W. P. Nicolls, T. S. Scott, and 
A. Richardson, Worcester; J. Stainsbury, St. Mary Hill; C. H. Hoole, 
Magdalen Hall ; E. C. Stiles, St. Edmund Hall ; H. W. C. Page, New Inn Hall. 

Admissions Ad Eundem. — Rev. J. M. Weir, D.CX., and Rev. J. W. Aldom, 
M.A., Trinity, Dublin ; Rev. S. Charles, M.A., Trinity, Cambridge. 

Tbe Mathematical Examiners issued tbe subjoined class-list : — 

Class I. — W. Esson, St. John's ; C. E. F. Nash, Pembroke. 

Class II.— R. Brougton, Balliol ; C. G. Foster, Magdalen Hall ; W. Heath, 
Wadbam ; J. R. C. Miller, Corpus. 

Class III. — R. J. Owen, Jesus. 

Class IV.— J. Bowden-Trend, St. Mary Hall;. J. D. Gedge, Magdalen H&ll; 
G. J. Hawkes, Lincoln ; J. Mew, Wadham. 

Examiners. — B. Price, T. H. R. Shand, and G. S. Ward. 
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July 2.— In a Convocation the statute abolishing compulsory attendance on 
Professors* lectures was submitted and approved. It was also agreed to affix 
the University seal to a petition against the Bill now before Parliament, entitled. 
*' A Bill to amend the law relating to Endowed Schools." A decree was passed 
authorizinff the Vice-chancellor on certain conditions to assent to the Bill 
relieving the Mayor and Sheriffs of Oxford from the obligation of taking 
certain oaths. 

In a Convocation held immediately afterwards, the form of statute abolishing 
the necessity of three weeks' residence between the B.A. and M.A. degrees 
was submitted and approved after a scrutiny. The form of statute making 
certain alterations with respect to the B.C.L. degree was approved withouts 
division. 

The Modem Language Scholarships have been awarded as follows :— 

8. B. Oobat, Trinityi Taylorian Scholar in German with French; and A. 
Giffard, Corpus, Taylonan Scholar in French with German. 

The following candidates deserved honourable notice : — 

In French. — R. C. Childers, Wadham ; S. H. Gem, and £. H. Lockhart, 
University ; H. J. Gepp, New ; and T. R. Grundy, Brasenose. 

In Italian.— R. C. Childers, Wadham ; and £. H. Lockhart, University. 

In German.— J. H. Gem, University. 

In Philology. — Vacant 

Candidates are recommended for the future to study more than they appear 
to ltai|e done hitherto the standard works in the literature of the languages 
that they may take up. 

Examiners. —H. Wellesley, C. Neate, and Max Miiller. 

Francis Jeune, Vice- Chancellor. 

July 3. — ^The University sermons were this day preached, in the morning by 
Dr. Stanley, ftegius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and in the afternoon 
by the Hon. and Very Rev. Dr. Duncombe, Dean of York. 

THE COMMEMORATION. 

Commemoration-day was one of the finest, but hottest, ever known* 
The proceedings had little that was novel about them. From nine 
to ten o'clock the usual streams of gaily-attired ladies, and more 
Boberly-arrayed gownsmen were seen flocking from all quarters towards 
the theatre, the approaches to which were thrown open at ten. The 
ladies' and undergraduates' galleries filled rapidly, and, before many 
minutes had passed, the occupants of the latter began to give evidence of 
a power of lung which must have been very re-assuring to anxious 
mammas and sifters. Various names were given which the Masters and 
strangers who were still detained without could not catch, but which 
seemed alternately to elicit cheers and groans of a very marked character. 
At a quarter past 10 the Masters were allowed to enter, when the area 
was soon filled with a sombre male crowd, which contrasted remarkably 
with the bright circlet of white and lilac in which it was set. The 
ordinary cry arose against a few unconscious strangers who retained their 
hats — a cry frequently recurring, and sometimes pursued with a pertinacity 
which was wearying, and which seemed principally to annoy the fair 
spectators to whom the homage of bared heads was considered due. 
The gallantry of the Oxonian youth is undeniable, and was abundantly 
evidenced, not only by the questionable politeness to which we have 
alluded, but by more direct and open compliment. " The ladies in green," 
" in blue," and " in pink '* were successively given out, and applauded 
with shouts elsewhere unknown, and only rivalled by each other. The 
undergraduates evidently felt themselves especially indebted to those 
whose choice of a gay colour relieved the almost uniform white and 
mauve which clothed the semicircle. Loyalty and gallantry united to 
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produce loud and frequent cheers for ** the Queen/' but equal popularity 
did not seem to attach to Her Majesty's ministers. Three gioans were 
given for '* Lord Palmerston " and Mr. Gladstone's name, which was con- 
tinually given out by one side or the other, elicited a mingled storm of 
cheers and groans, wherein it was difficult to say which preponderated. 
Mr. Cobden was heartily groaned at, while Lords Derby and Stanley 
were dieered with much ze^l. Qroans were given for the Emperor of the 
French, and mingled cheers and groans for the Emperor of Austria. 
Some warm feeling was shown with respect to the late election. ** The 
Marquis of Chandos" was loudly cheered, as was Mr. Mansel, the 
chairman of his committee, while ''The chairman of Mr. Gladstone's 
committee " obtained only a feeble tribute. A very warm reception was 
accorded to the name of '' The Bishop of Oxford," which was given several 
times. '' The Bishop of Chichester" was also a favourite, while groans 
and hisses followed the name of his recent antagonist, '' Mr. Golightly." 

Upon the entry of the procession the clamours ceased, while '* God 
save the Queen " was sung by all present, but they were almost im- 
mediately renewed, and the greater part of the proceedings had to take 
place in dumb show. Neither the Vice-Chancellor, the Professor of 
Civil Law (Dr. Twiss), nor the Public Orator (Mr. Michell) were heard, 
except by a few in their immediate vicinity ; and even the recitation of 
the prizes, with the single exception of the Newdigate, was drowned in 
the hubbub proceeding from the upper gallery. It was difficult to see 
what the disturbance aimed at, smce it did not seem to be pointed 
against any specially obnoxious person. The Senior Procter received 
loud and repeated applause, while his junior did not appear to be un- 
popular ; and no " Pro " or " Exandner ' seemed to have provoked more 
than ordinary anger. The most interesting part of the proceedings is 
always the presentation for the honorary degrees, which on this occasion 
was limited to six persons. Three of these were *' Indian heroes " — Sir 
J. Lawrence, Sir A. Wilson, and Colonel Greathead — and to them the 
chief applause was accorded, the lion's share being very justly assigned 
to Sir John. His reception was— even among Oxford receptions^—re- 
markable, and will long be remembered by those who witnessed it. The 
whole theatre rose — the doctors waved their caps like undergraduates—- 
ladies clapped their small hands with all their might — the area was a sea of 
waving arms — the undergraduates cheered as young lungs only can. 
Sir ArchdalerWilson received an ovation only second to this ; and Colonel 
Greathed was heartily welcomed. The reception of Lord Justice Inglis, 
of Professor Boole, and of Mr. Panizzi was more of the ordinary cast, 
though the evident bonhommie of the last and his Italian name, which 
kindled the feelings of the ** Friends of Italy," procured him an accueil 
which was peculiarly warm and good-humoured. The Crewian Oration, 
which followed the presentation for degrees, was interrupted throughout 
by unmeaning cries or bad jokes, and the recitation of the prizes was for 
the most part tame. The only exception was in the case of the New- 
digate, which appeared to be a fairly good poem, and which was delivered 
with spirit by Mr. Aglen, of University College. The subject — 
"Lucknow** — harmonized well with the occasion, when Oxford was 
delighting to honour the heroes of the recent mutinies. Hearts were 
evidently touched by many of the allusions, and, if we do not misjudge 
countenances, more than one veteran found it difficult to retain command 
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over his feelings. The assemblage dispersed at about a q^uarter te 9ae^ 
and the visitors drawn to Oxford on the occasion received a welcome and 
a most hospitable reception at the various College halls. 

Among the distinguished persons present were Lord Carnarvon, who 
was admitted and took the oaths as High Steward, the Bishop of Bris- 
bane, Lieutenant- Colonel Herbert Edwardes, D.C.L. ; Mr. Tsdbot, late 
secretary to Lord Canning ; Dr. Temple, of Rugby ; Dr. H olden, Mr. 
T. D. Acland, D.C.L., &c., as well as most of the Canons of Christ 
Church and heads of colleges. 

In the afternoon a musical entertainment was given by the Apollo 
Lodge of Freemasons, in New College Gkirdens, which was very generally 
attended by the visitors, who had the treat of hearing the excellent 
singing of the Orpheus Glee Union, and were otherwise entertained 
most hospitably. 

A third public ball to-night will bring tbfe festivities to a dose, and 
conclude what most persons must have felt to be a very delightful week. 

July 4. — ^The subjoined Class-list was this day issued by the Examiners in 
the School of Law and Modem History : — 

Class L— W. Dawson, Exeter : J. G. Eccles, Worcester ; C. E. B. Hodges^ 
Corpus Christi ; T. D. Page, Pembroke ; W. Wordsworth, Balliol. 

Class IL— -H. Cowell, Wadham; A. D. Graham, Christ Church; G. £. 
Moberly, Corpus Christi. 

Class III. — D. Lewis, Jesus; J. Moore, Worcester; B. S. Tupholme and 
R. R. Winter, Magdalen HalL 

Class I V.— -C. P. Cabhan, Queen's ; H. H. Letchworth, Oriel ; C. A. Lilllngston^ 
Worcester. 
"Examiners. — R. Owen, M. Bernard, and C. E. Oakeley. 

July 15.— The following subjects are proposed for the Chancellor's prizes for 
the ensuing year : — 

For Latin Verse.—" Ars Histrionica." 

For an English Essay. — "The advantages and disadvantages of charitable 
endowments, especially for purposes of education." 

For a Latin Essay. — Versabor in re multum quaesita : utrum suffiragia clam 
an palam ferre melms esset." — Ctc. de Leg, iii. 15. 

Sir Roger Newdigate's Prize.— For the best composition in English verse, 
not limited to 50 lines, by any undergraduate who on the day above specifiea 
shall not have exceeded four years from the time of his matriculation. 

The Escurial. — It is required that the poem shall be in heroic couplets. 

. July 7. — In a convocation the Rev. Peter Holmes, M.A., Magdalen Hall, 
was permitted to proceed to the degree of Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity by 
Accumulation* In a congregation held immediately afterwards^ the following 
degrees were conferred : — 

B. AND D.D. BY Accumulation. — Rev. P. Holmes, Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelor in Civil Law. — J. B. Behrends, M.A., (feflow) St. John's. 

Masters of Arts. — W. E. Hall, and H. Denne, University : C. Joyce, Rev. 
V. C. B. Cave, and J. Howeman, Exeter; G. H. Wilkinson, Oriel; Rev. J. A. 
Henderson, Queen's; Rev. J. B.'Litler, Brasenose; Rev. A. C. Blunt, Christ 
Church; Rev. A. R. Godson, and F. A. Drake, St. John's; W. F. Rawdon, 
Rev. T. Pitman, H. G. Lawson, and T. G. Gilling, Wadham ; E. J. Rhoades, 
Pembroke; Rev. J. B. W. Woolnough, Worcester; G. W. Cox, Trinity; Rev. 
E. Crofton, St. Mary Hall. 

Name Replaced. — Rev. E. Brewster, St. Mary Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts. — E. B. H. Curteis, University ; A. S. Grenfell, R. 
Broughton, and W. Wordsworth, Balliol; C. P. Cabban, Queen's; G. H. 
Moberly, (scholar) and J. R. C. Miller, (scholar) Corpus Christi ; A. D. Graham, 
Christ Church: W. Esson, and G. Mead, St. John's : W. B. Rowlands, Jesus; 
T. Dowling, Wadham ; T. D. Page, andC. E. F.Nash, Pembroke: J. W. Eccles, 
J. Moore, and E. H. Todd, Worcester; J. G. D. Gedge, and C. C. Wambey, 
Magdalen Hall, 
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At the same time the following gentlemen were admitted ad eundem . — 
E. Birch, M.A., and C. Birch, M.A., St. John's, Cambridge; G. F. Clark, 
M.A., and J. M. Clarke, M.A., Magdalen, Cambridge; A. 1. Tatlow, M.A., 
Trinity, Cambridge ; F. T. Gell, M. A., Downing, Cambridge ; J. Edwards, M.A., 
and G. £. Pattenden, M. A., St. Peter's, Cambridge ; R. B. Smytbies, M.A., 
Emmanuel, Cambridge; J. A. Nicholson, M.A., Trinity, Dublin. 

ELECTIONS. 

. June 26. — The following gentlemen have been elected Postmasters of Merton 
College :— J. H. Merriott, H. W. Challis (Mathematical), and T. M. Franklin. 
F. B. Butler and A. Hannam were at the same time elected Jackson Scholars. 

June 30. — Captain Chambers was elected to the Hindoostani teachership by 
a yery large majority, the number of votes for Captain Chambers being 240, and 
the number for the candidate who came nearest to him 42. 
m Mr. T. £. Holland, Demy of Magdalen College, and Mr. C E. Hammond, 
Scholar of Exeter, have been elected Fellows of Exeter. Mr. Holland obtained 
a First Class in Classics at the Final Examination, Easter, 1858. Mr. Hammond 
obtained a First Class in Mathematics, and a Third in Classics, in the October 
Term of the same year. At the Examination before the Moderators in Easter 
Term, 1857, Mr. H!ammond obtained the highest^ honours in both schools. 

There will be an election of three scholars on the consolidated foundation 
of Queen's College on Thursday, the 6th of October next The scholarships 
are entirely open, and are of the value of £75 per annum. Candidates under 
the age of 20 years are requested to call on the Provost, with testimonials of 
conduct and certificates of age, on Saturday, October 1. One scholarship will 
be awarded with reference to attainments in Mathematics and Physical Science. 

There will be an election at Magdalen Cottage in October next to four Demy- 
ships, one for Mathematics, one for Natural Science, and two for Greek and 
Latin Literature, each Demyship being of the value (room rent and tuition in- 
cluded) of £75 per annum, and tenable for five years from the day of election. 
In the examination for the Demyship in Natural Science, questions will be put 
relating to general physics, chymistry, and physiology ; but no candidate will 
be expected to return answers in more than two of the above departments. No 
person will be eligible who shall have attained the age of 20 years, and (in the 
case of the Mathematical and Natural Science Demyships) who is not 
sufficiently instructed in other subjects to matriculate as a member of the 
College. And no person will be ineligible or entitled to preference by reason 
of his place of birth. Testimonials of good conduct will be required, and 
certificates of birth and baptism, which must be presented to the President on 
Monday, the 17th of October, between the hours of 12 and 2. 

July 8. — In a Convocation the Rev. Dr. Heurtley, of Christ Church, was re- 
elected Margaret Professor of Divinity without opposition.^ 

There will be an election to three scholarships, two Exhibitions, and a Bible 
Clerkship in Exeter College, in November next. Two of the scholarships are 
open, and are of the value of £70 and £50 per annum respectively. The third 
is of the value of £50 per annum, and is limited, if duly qualified candidates 
present themselves, to persons born, or educated for the two years last past, 
in tbe. diocess of Exeter. Candidates must be members of the Churcn of 
England, and under Twenty ^ears of age. Of the Exhibitions, one is limited 
to persons bom or educated m Somerset or Dorset ; the other, in absence of 
kin of the Rev. T. How, the founder, is limited to the sons of clergymen 
resident in Somerset or Devon. In addition to testimonials of good conduct, 
which must be presented by all the candidates, a certificate will be rec^uired of 
need of assistance at the University from the candidates for the Exhibitions or 
Bible Clerkship. Candidates are requested to call on the Rector on or before 
Monday, the 31st day of October. 

TRINITY, DUBLIN. 

July 6. — The following degrees were conferred : — 

Doctors of Medicine. — J. W. Cusack (stip, cond.), R. W. Smith, (stip, cond.) 
B. G. M 'Dowel (stip, cond,), and E. H. Bennett. 

Bachelors of Medicine. — E. H. Bennett, G. B. De Landre, G. De P. 
Nicholson, L. Kidd, (autea per diploma), J. Campbell, and P. C. Baxter. 
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Bachelobs of Law.— Rev. V. M. White, M. C. Howe, A. I. MacDenogli, 
S. Brown, Rev. T. Steele, (autea per diploma), R^v. M. Boomer, and Rev. F. 1 
Gul. Gotch. ' 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. C. S. Langley, Rev. A. Coates, Rer. T. J. Rawson^ 
Rev. C. E. M'Kay, Rev. T. L. Slacke, E. B. Sinclair, Rev. R. Frizelle, Rev. C. 
Hind, R. H. Scott, T. T. Gray, {stip. cond,), D. Boyle, Rev. G. Robinson, Rev. 
J. G. M. Marshall, Rev. G. F. Reade, Rev. E. Roberts, F. Green, Rev. G. J 
Slanke, Rev. D. C. Neary, Rev. D. F. Chapman, Rev. G. Bleazby, Rev. R. 
Prosnett, Rev. T. Fenten, Rev. L. Richards, Rev. R. Powell, Rev. H. T. O'Rorke, 
Rev. G. H. Lambert, Rev. G. A. Heather, W. H. Noble, Rev. B. Aldwell, Rev. 
R. G. Foot, Rev. C. A. Bullick, Rev. D. Medcalf, and Rev. J. O'Brien. 

Bachelors in Divinity.— Rev. G. Salmon, F.T.C.D. (stip. cond.) ; Rev. J. 
O'Brien. 

Doctors in Law.— Rev. V. M. White, M. C. Howe, Rev. E. D. Burrowes^ 
S. Brown, Rev. T. Steele, {antea per diploma), Rev. M. Boomer, and Rev. F. G. 

Gotch. 

Doctor in Law.— (-S^jccto/i Gratia).— Rev. A. G. K Glasgnensis. 

Doctor in Divinity.— Rev. G. Salmon, F.T.C.D., (stip. cond.) ; Rev. C E. 
Tisdall, and Rev. J. O'Brien. 

Procurator Senior. — H.Lloyd. 

Moderators. — J. Woodroife, Viacip. Schd. ; J. Boxwell, Discip, Schol. 

Fellow-Commonebs. — G. E. H. Leckley, R. Creed, and J. £. Lindesay. 

Pensioners and Sizars.— G. Beamish, J. Booker, J. Campbell, J. Hawes^ 
J. Henderson, Discip. SckoL ; J. A. Long, and E. Sweny. 

SCHOOL OF medicine, SUMMER SESSION, 1859. 

Prizes in Practical Chemistry.— 1. Mr. H. S. Lodge, £3 3s. 2. Mr. H. Fitz- 
simons, £2 2s. 
Prizes in Botany.— 1. Mr. R. Hare. 2. Mr. H. Fitzsimons. 3 Mr. W. Stokes. 

UNIVERSITY, LONDON. 

The Council at a Session held on Saturday, July 2nd, after passing » vote of 
thanks to Viscount Falmerston for his kindners in acting as president at the 
distribution of prizes that da^, for the eloquent and impressive address which 
he delivered, and for the ability and courtesy with which he discharged the 
duties of the office, made the following appointments : — Dr. Harley to the Pro- 
fessorship of Medical Jurisprudence, about to be resigned by Dr. Carpenter, in 
consequence of his being required to devote his whole time to the registrarship 
of the University of London. Mr. William Pole, Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, to the Professorship of Civil Engineering in the College, vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Harman H. Lewis ; Baron von Stung, Professor of 
Tamil, to the Professorship also of Hindustani, vacant in consequence of the 
resignation of Professor Dowson, appointed Professor of Hindustani at Sand- 
hurst ; Mr. Walter Bagshot, examiner, in conjunction with Professor Waley, 
for the Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political Economy, to be awarded at the 
commencement of the next academical year. A vote of thanks was also passed 
to the founders of the Jews' Commemoration Scholarship, respecting which a 
communication was received from Mr. Henry Faudel, the honorary secretary 
to the fund, as follows : — " That in order to perpetuate the remembrance of the 
passing of the Act of the Legislature on the 23ra of July, 1858 (A.M. 5618), bv 
which Jews were enabled to sit in Parliament on taking an oath consistent wiu 
their religious principles, and to testify to the electors of the city of London 
the grateml sense entertained by the Jews of this country of the exertions made 
in their behalf, and in favour of religious liberty by the repeated election of 
Baron L. de Rothschild, a Jew, as one of their representatives in the House of 
Commons, University College, London, be presented with £1,000 Consols from 
the Jews' Commemoration Fund, for the purpose of founding two scholarships 
of the value of £15 a-year each, tenable for two years, and so arranged that 
one may be vacant in each year ; that the scholarships be given to that student 
among the students of the Faculty of Arts of not more than one gear's standing 
in the college who shall be most distinguished by general proficiency and gjood 
conduct ; that the scholarships shall be open to members of every religious 
denomination, and be given after the examination at the close of the session, 
but without any further special examination, and that the scholarship shall be 
awarded by the council on the leporl of Ihe FacvvUy of Arts." 
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DURHAM. 

The examination for the Degree of B.A., commenced on Monday, the 20th, 
and terminated on Saturday, when the following Class List was posted: — 

Class I. — J. Bulmer and J. Hepple, University; P. Douglas, Bishop Cozin's 
Hall. 

Class II. — C. Dawkins, Bishop Cozin's Hall. 

Class III.— 'W. W. Pensey and G. T. Wawn, University. 

Class IV.— W. H. Bums, Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 

Class V. — Rev. J. Barrow and J. Farmer, University ; W. J. Turner, Hatfield 
HalL 

Class VI. — H. L. Whatley and S. Woodward, University. 

Class VII. — W. T. Arnold and Hon. A. C. Hamilton, University. 

ExAMiNEXS.— J. Edwards, T. Chevallier, C. T. Whitley and W. Hedley. 

The prizes for passing the best final examination in Divinity, have this year 
been awarded to W. H. Chambers (second year) and H. M. Carr (first year). 
The examiners were the Rev. Dr. Jenkyns (Professor of Divinity), the Ven. 
R. C. Coxe (Archdeacon of Lindisfarne), and the Rev. J. R. Hall (Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Durham). The number of gentlemen who 
passed the examination was 22. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh have appointed the Rev. Dr. Thomas Craw- 
ford, minister of the church and parish of St Andrew's, Edinburgh, to the oflice 
of Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, vacant by the death of 
the Very Rev. Principal Lee. Several other candidates were in the field, but 
their claims were not pressed, and the appointment was conferred without a 
vote. The still vacant ofiice of Principal the Town Council are anxious to 
confer on a la^ Professor, in accordance with Mr. Dunlop's clause in the late 
Scotch University Act, but some flaw having been detected in the clause, it has 
been resolved by a majority to ask Mr. Dunlop to get it so amended that its 
intent may be carried out The Council are hopeful of getting this amended 
clause before the expiry of their functions as patrons of the University, the 
University Commissioners having appointed the 15th of October next as the 
day in which the Act of last year, which takes awav the patronage from the 
municipal body and vests it in seven curators, of which they appoint four, is to 
come into operation. 



Paeliament and Edxtcation. — On July 22nd, Lord Brougham 
presented 115 petitions from, among many other places, the City of London, 
Hammersmith, the Tower Hamlets, and Marylebone, bearing in the aggregate 
15,500 signatures — that from the City of London being signed by 3,900 persons, 
in favour of a Government inspection of middle-class schools, not compulsory, 
but in cases where it shall be spontaneously wished by the teachers of those 
schools, as a means of securing their greater efficiency. 

CoMPABATivE Edxtcation STATISTICS. — Profcssor Rogers has recently 
delivered a lecture at Glasgow on the educational system in America. He re- 
ferred to the comparative extent of education in different countries as follows : — 
In the State of Maine, 1 person in every 3 was educated: in Denmark, 1 in 
every 4| ; Sweden, 1 in every 6 ; Prussia, 1 in every 6J ; Belgium, 1 in every 
9i; Britain, 1 in every 8i; France, 1 in every lOi; Holland, 1 in every 14i; 
Ireland, 1 in every 14^ ; Russia, 1 in every 50 ; Portugal, 1 in every 82. 

The Dean op Chichester. — Dr. Hook, before leaving Leeds, made 
the following benefactions to different institutions in the town : — i^400 to the 
Grammar Scnool, the interest of which to be expended annually in a prize ; the 
sum of £100 to the National schools, on condition that the debt remaining on 
the schools be discharged before the institution of his successor ; £50 to the 
churchwardens of the parish church, to be expended on improvements ; £50 to 
the Church Institute, to be expended on the library ; £50 to the Philosophical 
and Literary Society, to be exi>ended on the museum ; and £50 to the Leeds 
Mechanics' Institute, to be distributed in five annual payments of £10 each for 
the best iessay.on some subject connected with the social advancement of the 
working classes. 
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Whitjichapel Foundation Commercial School. — On Friday* 
July 1st, the Lord Bishop of London distrihuted the prizes awarded to the 
boys of this school at the nrst yearly examination. According to the decree of 
the Court of Chancery, this school was founded from charity mnds bequeathed 
to the parish of Whitechapel which could not be applied to the original objects 
of the donors, the Court having previously ascertained that the twenty-four 
schools then at work in the parish provided a sufficient educational macninerv 
for the other classes of children. They directed the establishment of ivtcn J 
a school as would afford the children of the trading class in the parish land j 
neighbourhood a first-rate commercial education, at the cost, to parishioners*- '\ 
of four guineas, and to non-parishioners, of five guineas a^•year. The schoel ^ 
was opened in February, 1858, and has already 160 boys in attendance. Prizes * 
were given for proficiency in Scriptural knowledge, writing, arithmetic, Geroian, , 
French, Lati« ; and, in the upper classes, the rudiments of Greek, as well as 
for general good conduct, 

British Orphan Asylum. — Her Majesty the Queen has been 
graciously pleased to present a donation of 250 guineas to the funds of the 
British Orphan Asylum, Clapham-rise, in order that his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales may have the privilege of a life presentation to that viduable 
institution, where the orphans of those reduced from affluence to necessity are 
freely boarded, clothed, and educated from seven to fifteen years of age. 



BIRTHS. 

On 6th July, at Lower Tooting, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. Fred. WooUey, 

B.C.L., Oxon, Head Master of Lewes Grammar School, of a son. 
On Sunday, 17th July, at Wimbledon, the wife of Professor Creasy, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On 28th June, at Farnsfield, Notts, by the Ven. the Archdeacon of Nottingham, 
uncle of the bride, the Rev. William T. Kingsley, B.D., rector of South Kil- 
vington, Yorkshire, late Fellow and Tutor of Sydney Sussex College, Cam^ 
bridge, to Alicia Grant, only daughter of the late William Wilkins, Esq., 
M.A., R.A., of Lensfield, Cambridge. 

On Thursday, 23rd June, at St. Andrew's Church, Rugby, by the Rev. Dr. 
Temple, head master of Rugby School, assisted by the Itev. W. C. Sidgwick, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, brother to the bride, the Rev. E. W. 
Benson, M.A., head master of Wellington College, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Mary Sidgwick, daughter of the late Rev. Wm.? 
Sidgwick, of Skipton. 

On Thursday, the 30th June, at Trinity Chapel, Lewisham, by the father of the 
bride, George Todd, Esq., B- A., proprietor of Stamford-hill School, to Hannah 
Martha Timpson, daughter of the Rev. T. Timpson, of Lewishanb 

On the 30th June, in the parish church of Lucton, Herefordshire, by the Yen. 
Archdeacon Waring, assisted by the Rev. C. Elliott Walkey, brother of the 
bride, Robert T. Farringdon Stammers, Esq., 10th Regiment, to Milborough 
Harriet, eldest daughter of the Rev. C. C. Walkey, head master of Lucton 
Grammar School, and Incumbent of Lucton. 

On Tuesday, 5th July, at the Independent Chapel, Chase-side,' Enfield, bv 
Thomas Price, LL.D., uncle of the bride, John R. Hemmann, of Prittlewel^ 
Essex, to Elizabeth Nutter, the second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Barker, of the Palace School, Enfield. 

DEATHS. 

On the 30th June, at Newton, near Bridgend, Glamorganshire, Eleanor Isabella 
Harper, governess in the family of William Llewellyn, Esq., of Court ColmaQ. 

On the 2na July, at York, aged 57, Rachel Ford, wife of John Ford, Superin- 
tendent of the Friends' School, in that city. 

On the 5th instant, at Grantom Hotel, near Edinburgh, David, second son of 
the late Robert Graham, Esq., M.D., Professer of Botany in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

On the 20th instant, at Winchester, Mary Louisa, wife of the Rev. George 
Ridding, Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, and second daughter of the Bev. 
Dr. Moherly, Winchester College. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

W£ are frequently reminded that we live in an age that may be 
emphatically termed '* The Age of Popular Education." " Visit," 
it la said* " the host of national and other elementary schools throughout 
tte king^m that have sprung into existence during the last quarter of a 
tury, and calculate, if that be possible, the amount of good already 
lYed, and of mental bliss in store for future generations ! " That 
has been a vast educational movement cannot be denied ; that much 
has resulted must equally be admitted. Numbers of children in 
upper stratum of the tertiary formation have been raised up to become 
tIeTer, acute workmen, while the lowest classes can scarcely be said to 
ke affected by the movement. But we ask, is it all that is requisite even 
vith the class benefited, that they should become clever and expert, full 
xf mental vigour, with minds prepai'ed for the impress of whatever moral 
or immoral type their position may induce ? What shall we say for the 
efects of our educational system when we look around and behold forty 
or fifty thousand intelligent workmen so ill-acquainted with the prin- 
.dples of social dependence and the relations that labour bears to other 
marketable commodities, that they seek their own temporary misery, and 
XI many cases their permanent ruin, by their refusal to work for and 
accept some seventy or seventy-five thousand pounds weekly ? While 
little or nothing is done to arrest the career of those who principally sup- 
ply our prisons aud workhouses with their almost numberless inmates, 
H there not also something radically wrong in the system pursued with 
tlioee who from the superior instinct of their position, are easily brought 
to participate in the advantages offered them conjointly by the benevolent 
lUd the State ? All who have received any amount of the advantages 
derived from a liberal education, are, to some extent, educationists^ 
l^one can be found to depreciate educational influences in some sort.. 
But there are at least two great classes of educationalists : — those who 
idvocate the supremacy of the mental faculties, and those who claim the 
tame unqualified position for the religious sympathies as acted upon 
Principally by the inculcation of religious dogmas. Various individual 
ttodifications of these two great classes will be found ; but not sufficiently 
Ustinctive in their characteristics as to demand an independent classifioa- 
aon* Some will even vacillate horn one extreme to the other, then 
idopt an admixture of both, experimentalize upon the importation of some 
^w; theory, and diverge into a nothingism, or, like one of our metropo^. 
litan clergymen, who has at least the reputation of a great authority i& 
educational matters, will conceive that social regeneration can be atr 
tained by a Sunday railway trip, and the admiration of the Deity through 
the works of nature. Another may approximate more or less closely to 
either of the extremes, and yet advocate no mental exertion at all« or like 
a worthy metropolitan inspector of the Poor Liaw Board, who is too apt 
to interfere with the operations of the schoolmaster, and denounce hui 
for " eTidowing a puny frame with^a i^gantip mind," may hold the theory 
that, all the useful purposes of education may be compassed by the chil- 
dren listening, while learning to labour at some mechanical employ9ient» 
to the pages of morality, pr it may be even science, from the tips of a 
Wotber .or s^ter, who, it may be presiimed, is endowed with an intuitive 
adapjal^ly for the position of reader-general. . Let us consider hpw -ftir 

1 
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we are justified in supporting the extremes of either of these educational 
theories. Children are sent to school, placed under the superintendence 
and tuition of some young blade just green from a training school^ whc^ 
he has been vegetating for some two or three years in an intellectual 
hotbed. He is imbued with the notion that not only is his particulat' 
alma mater the best in existence, but that as an educational institutioa 
it surpasses all in the kingdom. He is exercised in the theory of school- 
keeping, and taught all the ologtes " ma*d' easy." He must deprecate 
all the antiquated methods of conveying instruction, and learn to astoniih 
his visitors with wonderful exploits in the shape of gallery lessons. Hfr 
must acquire the habit of so dissecting his subject that nothing is left for 
the mental exercise of his pupils. Thus primed, he endeavours to canj 
out the same sort of cram system among his juveniles that he himself 
has submitted to in preparation for the visits of the inspectors. Tht 
head and memory are taxed with very little impression upon the heart*' 
the feelings, the formation of individual character. Whatever the mett* 
tal constitution of the pupil, the incontinuous routine must be adhered/ 
to, the plant and system theorized upon in the training-school must b» 
the best, a sort of stereotyped model may be seen admirably adapted t«< 
some imaginary district, but totally unfit for the particular position 4% 
question. What is the result ? He is found unsuited for the situation \ 
he loses confidence in his theories, seeks some other profession, quite* j 
foreign to the one for which he has been educated by the State at a cos^ ' 
of from £80 to £100, and from which he had displaced a far more siv*-. 
table man, who, however, could not boast a superficial acquaintance witli 
a number of " ologies " so essential in procuring a teacher's Certificate tf 
Merit, 

Teachers themselves who survive all the folly and vicissitudes of their 
youthful training, cannot long keep their eyes closed to the necessities 
of the position they fill. They sober down, and perceive that the re- 
quirements of their office are not such as to demand an extensive 
acquaintance with out-of-the-way subjects — extensive acquaintance^ how- 
ever, has, in their own estimation, dwindled down to a smattering of many 
which has taken the place of a real acquaintance of one or two. They 
beg^n to realise the fact that educational progress is not to be estimated 
by the increase in the number of pupil-teachers and schoolmasters to the 
extent of 6000 of the latter, and 15,000 of the former, nor of its conse- 
quent, the steady augmentation of the annual grant by a hundred thou- 
sand pounds till it has nearly reached a miLliQn of money, and in 
anticipation three times that sum. Teachers, practical teachers, of any 
length of experience, perceive that the requisites of a good teacher aie 
not such as those so highly estimated at the training-school, and sup- 
ported by the system at the Coimcil Office, that if this universality of 
subjects be tolerated, there is at least one which is omitted in the routine 
of every training-school, that ought to hold a very prominent place in it 
It stands second only to our duty to our Creator. It is our duty to ow 
neighbour and to ourselves. This, which has of late years taken tiie 
name of Social Economy, has been almost scouted by National school- 
^mmsters and trainers. At one time it has been denounced as a modifi- 
cation of socialism, at another, decried as a chimera, being included 
really in all the religious lessons of the school routine. Dean Dawes hu 
had the temerity, since he acquired his ecclesiastical ^btihction ki pfe- 
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ment, to edit a schdol-book on the subject, written by a gentleman who 
B spent an average life-time in the vain attempt to disseminate a 
owledge of the principles of Social Economy. The Dean himself, 
tering in moral courage, well knowing the extent to which the sub- 
it has been denounced by narrow policy educationists, gave his foster 
)duction a fictitious title, and brought it out under *^ Phenomena of 
lus trial Life." As a principal qualification of every teacher, and 
»nd only to that religious and moral solidity of character which has 
m more effect in the formation of the character of the pupil by example 
m a volume of precepts ; managers and founders of elementary schools 
yvld look for a thorough competent knowledge of the prinoipies of 
jial economy. Those who now imagine that the substratum of society 
nld be convulsed and upheaved from its present position of funda- 
tntal stability, were a more liberal education imparted to its individual 
nponents, would have nothing to fear were this subject introduced 
o the curriculum of our training schools. We hope yet to see this 
bject take a popular but scientific form. It would act as the handmaid 
religion, give the workman a just appreciation of his position in 
aety, restrain him from the dangers of "Trades "Onion," imbue him 
th the importance of providing for the contingencies of Hfe, and afford 
n proper notions on the subject of capital and profit, supply and de- 
ind, division of labour, wages, and all analogous subjects so intimately 
inected with the duty of man to man. 



LITERARY NECROLOGICAL REGORD.-SEPTEMBER. 

LITERATURE, ARTS, SCIENCE. 

It. .1. — ^Foipe Adrian iy.(N.Breke8pere) 1159 Letters and Homilies. 

Antonio Querenghi 1633 Latin and Italian Poems. 

5ir Leoline Jenkins 1685 Letters and State Papers. 

l>r. Henry More 1687 Philos. and Theol. Works. 

Prior Eusebius Renaudot 1720 Orientalist, &c. 

l>r. John Keill 1721 Mathematician. 

Bernardine Bachini 1721 Hist, and Misc. Works. 

5i> Richard Steele 1729 Tattler, Spectator, Guar- 

Dr. Maurice Greene 1755 Musician. [dian, &c. 

CuthbertShaw 1771 Poet. 

John Francis Seguier 1784 Botanical Works. 

Vincenzo Cammucini 1844 Historical Painter. 

Eugenii Baratinsky 1844 Poet, (Russ.) 

2. — Bishop (Robert) Huntingdon 1701 Orientalist. 

Marquis deTorcy. (J. B.Colbert) 1746 History. 

Archibald Bower 1766 .History. 

Thomas Telford * 1834 Civil Engineer. 

3. — Richard Tarlton ( ForicA) 1588 Comedian. 

Robert Greene. M.A 1592 *•• Poet, 

5tr Edward Coke 1634 Civil Law. 

Claudius Salmasius (Saumaise) 1653 History and Misc. Works. 

David Ancillon 1692 Polemical Works, &c. 

Elizabeth Sophia Charon 1711 Artist and Poet. 

John Hardouin 1729 Latin Classics with Notes. 

George Lillo 1739 "George Barnwell," &c. 

Bishop (George) Lavington ... 1762 "......... Polem. Works & Sermons. 

Peter de Prcmontval - 1764 Miscellaneous Works. 

£bai»/PozitdeVe8)e(Aot.deFcrio]) 1774 Drama^BV.. 
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Sept. 3.— Joieph Rition '■ 1803 ■■ Antiquarian, &c. ftc. 

Lad V Pen Ding ton 1783 "Adv-toherabsentdaugb- 

Clara Reeve 1807 " Old Engl [ah Baron. '"^ 

David Blaikie 1832 "Edinb, ETen. Post,"it. 

James Wyatt 1813 Architect. 

4.— John Ogilby ■ 1676 Miacel Ian eoua Work; 

Can/iflol Celestri Sfondrati ... 1396 Polemicii. 

2)r. William Brigifs 1704 "Theory of Vision." 

Dr. Peter BarwicE 1705 " Life of Dean Barwick," 

Sir Andrew Fountaine 1753 Antiquarian, &c- 

Peter Francis And. Mechain 1805 Aetronomer. 

Earl of Carlisle (F. Howard) 182.1 Poti, See. 

John Home 1808 "Douclas.'- 

Paul Francis Velli 1759 Hiatoncal Works. 

S.— Card. Atp. Js,a\aetDavj A* Ftmm 1618 Polemics, 

SirThomasBaynes ■ 1681 Physios and Music. 

Lord Guildford (FrancNorth) 1685 Miscellaneous Works. 

Edmund Boiiraault 1701 Dramatic Pieces, &c. 

Simon Joseph Pelleerin 1746 MiscellaiieoUH Works. 

CaantdeCttyllia{A.C. Philip) 1765 Miacellaueoua Works. 

Jonas Hanwaj; 1786 Travels, Sic. ^ 

TliomasTomkina..... 1816 " Beau ties of Pen man si lip. 

i)r. Thomas Trotter. 1832 Medical Works. 

6.— GuillBume PoBtel 1683 History, 4 c. , 

Philip Ale gambe 1592 History of Jesuita, ; 

J. B. Colbert (MarqdeSL'quelai) 1683 French Academies. ., 

JisAop (Edround} Gibson 1748 Saxon Chronology, S-c. f 

John Baptist Bullet 1775 History, &c. I 

5i> John Fielding 1780 Tracts on JuriaprudEace^ 

Anna Williams 1783 Miscellanies. J 

George Alexander SlcTens -. 1784 Dramatist. > 

ill-. Vioesimus Knox 1821 " Liberal Educaiiou/ici 

7.— Card. (Guy) Bentivoglio 1644 History, &c. [Runiaiu. 

Patrick Yoiuig 1652 St.Clcment'sEiJislletolhi 

Nicholas Abraham 1655 Comm. on Cicero &Vir;9 

George Smith ..; 1776 Landscape Painter, 

i>r. John Armstrong 1779 Po« and Physician. 

Leonard Euter 1783 MathemaCician. 

Dr. John IngenhouBz 1799 - Chemistry and Med Wt« 

Louis Guillaume Le Monnier 1799 Etectrwrily, &c. 

HannahMore 1833 Sscred Dramas, Sic 

I'r. Anselme Fenerbnch 1851 Philologist. 

B.~Franoia Quarles 1644 foe'. 

Biihop (Joseph) Hall 1656 " Virgideminrnm," &c. 

Bernard ForesI de Balidor ... 1761 "Diet, port deringeaieiir-' 

Dr Ulcliard Fanner 1797 Antiquarian. 

ArthurTyton 1*12 Antiq.&Topog. ofSurnj. 

Francis Quevedo de Villegaa 1645 "Pnrnasao Eapagnolo." 

9.— Sir Humphrey Gilbert 1583 Navigation. 

Charles de St. Evremond 1703 Miacellaneoua Works. 

Bernard SieglVied Albinus ■•. 1771 Anatomist. fHoniel . 

Robert Wood 1771 Ess. on the Orig. Geniuioi 

Gilbert Wakefield 1801 Miscellaneous Works. 

Cofrf. Angelo Mat 1854 Cicero's DeJigiiifiiiea, ftc 

Bev. John Brand 1806 "Popular Antiquities." 

10.— Peter Gondelin.,, 1649 Poef. 

William Wissing 1687 Portrait Painter. 

Dr. Edward Poeocke 1691 Biblical Literature, &c. 

George Henry Ursinua 1707 ...;...,■. Theological Lit,, &c. 

Michffil Felibein 1719 Hist.of Abb.ofSt-Dennli. 

Dr. Thomas Sheridan 1738 Poet, &c 

John Baptist Bevtrand 17S8 Medical Workj, fti 

tlaude Gros de Bose MB4 ^-MDiKwUic Works 
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Sept.lO.—MftryWoUtoncrafl (Godwin) 1797 Miicellaneoui Work's. 

Ugo Foscolo 1827 Conlr. to Kavicws. 

Dr. William Sleplien Gilly ... 1855 " Life of Felix Neff ■' &c. 

John Clmsto])hcr Adelung ... 1806 PhiloWist, 

11.— James HsiTingtoQ 1677 Political Works. 

Mary Chandler 1745 ftrt. 

John AuftujtusErneali 1781 Clawie Antkori, &c. 

David Ricardo, M.P 1823 Political Economy. 

Pniteilla Wakefield 1832 MiscelUneoua Writer. 

12.— Tilnnoqui)sPBvre(Tjinaqiul Tiber) 1673 CriticismB. 

John Philip Raniean -1764 Music Composer. 



William Farel 1565 Retlgions Works. 

Miebael de MontMgne 1592 Essays and Travels. 

JohnBuxtorf 1629 Hebrew and Chaldean Lit. 

John Farbier d'Ancour 16M Miacellaneous Works. 

JohnGambold -. 1771 Greek Tesiaraeni, &c. 

Moies Brown 1787 P«i mid Divine. 

John Peler Claris de Florian 17M Romances, See. 

JolmFplI 1797 Efflnys, Src 

William Smith ... 1819 Tragedian. 

Charles James Fox ;.. 1806 Political Orations. 

14. — *'. (John) ChrysoBtom 407 Ecclesiastical Literature. 

AliBhieri Dante 1321 Potl. 

Richard AtkyD* 1677 Tipographical Works, 

William Joyner (or Lyde) ... 1706 Miscellaneous Works. 

John Dominic Cassini 1712 Astronomical Works. 

Charles Roil in 1741 Historical Works, Ac. 

James Philip d'Orville 1751 "Obs.onSiclly,"aic.,&c. 

James Essex' 1784 Arch i tec lure. 

Arthur, Duke of Wellington 1852 Despalchea, &c. 

fi"'. James Grahame 1811 /*«;(. "The Sahbath,"&c. 

LS.— Gerard Bontina 1599 Physician. 

Sir Thomas Overbury 1613 Miscellaneous Pieces. 

Nicholas Berghier 1623 History, 

William Huskisson. M.P 1830 PoKtical Speeebei. 

Id.— Dean (John)Colet 151» Fonudcrof Si. Paul'sSch. 

Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit ... 1736 Diss, on Thermometers. 

Carlo BroBchi (FartntUi) 1782 Vocalist. 

fl™. W. Tindall 1801.- Hiat-of Evesham. &c.,4c. 

Gerard ... 1843 Sculptor, [Fr ) 

17.— Henry Bullinger 1575 Theological Works. 

Card. {Robert! Bellarmine ... 1621 Polemical Works. 

Constantine Cajelan 1650 " Imit. of Jesus Chrisl." 

Francesco Geminiani 1762 " Gnido Armouica," &c. 

Mrs. T. Sheridan (F.Chsmljerlniiie) 1767 Novels, &e. 

Anthony Leonard Thomas ... 1785 Poe', History, Essays, &.c. 

Richard Owen Cambridge -. 1802 Poet. Sic, ■■ Scrlbleriad." 

J. Fennimore Cooper 1851 Novelist. 

18.— John Volamis {or Vermenlin) 1.585 Theological Work*. 

JohnAnionideB(VanderGoes) 1684 Pott. [TimM. 

Matthew Prior 1721 Poe*.- History of his own 

Andrew Dacier 1732 Class. Transl. into French. 

John Cunningham 1773 J'oel. "Lovein aMiat." 

James F. W. Johnaton 1855 "ChemistryofCom.Life." 

Lawrence Sterne .. .- 1768 "Tristr. Shandy," itcSrc. 

19.— John Pamelios 1587 Theol. Wks., The Fathers. 

Glaus Roemer 1710 "Bnais Astronomise." 

20. — Lucius Licinius CrasBUB b.c.91 Horn an Orator. 

John GriHer (or Grutarus) ... 1527 Philological Works. 

Hubprt Lsnuiiet 1581 ......... Letters, Ate. 

JohnMenrsitn-. 1638 ■■....■■. Uiil. GtCtun. Ii\^x%.<l.'«c%. 
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Sept ^.—B/tAfl!P (John) Gauden 1662 Eccles. Hist, and Sermons' 

Vincent Wing 1668 Astronomical Works. 

Julian Le Roy « 1759 Horologist. 

John Keyse Sherwin 1790 Engraver. 

William Hutton 1815 History of Birmingham. 

Augustus William Ifiland 1814 Dramatic Works. 

Nathaniel Mist 1737 "Weekly Journal." 

21. — Dr, Jerome Cardan 1596 Medical Works. 

l>r. Thomas Jackson 1640 Comm. on Apos. Creed. 

Noel Stephen Sanadon 1733 Latin Poems, &c. 

John Balsruy 1748 Bangorian Controv., &c. 

Gabriel Malagrida (6tir«0 1761 "Life of St. Anne." 

Sir Walter Scott 1832 Poci, Novelist, &c. 

22. — Publius Virligius Maro b.c.19 Poet, 

John Francis Niceron 1646 Works on Optics. 

BUhop (Thorns?) Norton 1659 Works on Divinity. 

John Biddle, M.A 1662 Polemics. 

Francis Bemier 1682 Travels. 

Vincent Viviani 1703 Mathematical Works. 

Thomas Dogget 1721 f Dramatist. 

/>r. Peter Browne 1735 " Def. of Christ," 3rc. 

Joseph Averani 1739 ^m** — Orations. 

Father Benoit 1T4I Hebraist. 

Athonis Genovesi 1769 Philos. and Misc. Works. 

Thomas le Sueur 1770 Integ. Calculus, &c. 

Angio]6 Fabrona 1803 Biographer. 

Signor Bellini 1835 Comp.— *'IlPuritani."&c. 

23.— J5w*op (John) Jewel 1571 " ApoL for Ch. of Eng." 

Joachim Jungius 1657 Latm Tragedies. 

Valentin Conrart 1675 Letters, &c. [Religion. 

Dr. James Abbadie 1727 Treat, on Truth of Christ. 

Herman Boerheave 1738 Philosophical Works, &c. 

Thomas Bott 1754 Sermons, &c. 

i>r. Peter Templeman 1769 Po«*, &c. 

Madame Malibran (de Beriot) 1836 Vocal Actress. 

3ffl;V)r John Cartwright 1824 "American Indep." &c. 

i>r. Matthew Baillie 1823 Medical Works. 

Richard Parker Bonoington... 1828 ......... Artist. 

24.— jBwAop William de Wykeham 1404 Architect, &c. 

Anthonv Bruni 1635 Poet, 

SamuelButler 1680 Potf/.— " Hudibras." 

George, Earl of Berkeley 1710 "Hist. Applications," &c. 

25.-— Gaspard Pencer 1602 Miscellaneous Works. 

BrsAop (Lancelot) Andrews ... 1626 Devotions. Sermons. 

Michael Ernest Ettmuller 1732 Medical Works. 

Bishop (Robert) Clayton 1758 Biblical Works, &c. 

Robert Dodsley 1764 Poc«, Misc. Wks.(Bk8ellr.) 

John H^nry Lambert. 1777 Mathematical W^orks, &c. 

Edward Joes 1786 ......... Antiquarian. 

X>r. Edward Evanson 1805 Polemical Works. 

Richard Porson, M.A. 1808 Classical Criticism. 

26. — Card. Francis Fabarella 1417 Polemical Works. 

William Massien 1722 Gr.Test., & Misc. Works. 

Rev, John Owen 1822 Misc. (B. & F. Bible Soc.) 

27. — Mark Jerome Vida 1566 Latin Poetry. 

J>r. Thomas Burnet 1715 "Telluris Sacra Theoria." 

Bishop (George) Smalbridge 1719 Miscellaneous Works. 

Rev. Lawrence Ensden 1730 Poet, 

Robert Wilkes 1732 Tragedian. 

Peter Artedi (drowned) 1735 Icthiologist. 

Dominic Parennin 1741 ..*. Letters relative to China. 

J?»«*op (Igjiac) Maddox 1697 "Vind.^of Ch. of Eng." 

James hrindlty ^ 1772 Engineer (Canals). 
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Sept. 27.— Edward Lovibond 1775* Poet 

Stephen Bezont 1783 Mathematical Workg. 

28.— George Buchanan 1582 Hist, of Scotland, &c.,&c. 

Joshua Sylvester 1618 Pm;/, Translator, &c. 

5ir George Buc 1623 Historical Works. 

James Golius 1667 Arabian Lexicon, &c., &o« 

Francis Turretini 1687 Theological Works. 

Abp, (Hugh) Boulter 1742 Letters. (2 vols.) 

Bishop (John Bapt.) Massillon 1742 Misc. Works. (14 vols.) 

JohnByrom 1763 Poet. 

Thomas Day (qy. 8th?) 1789 "Sandford and Merton.** 

Dr. Ralph Griffiths 1803 "Monthly Review." 

^-/r Henry Ellis 1855 " Chronol. History," &c. 

29.— Conrad Vorstius 1622 Theological Works. 

Lady Kachel Russell 1723 Letters. 

Francis Rozier 1793 **Compl. Course of Agi-ic." 

Abraham Anquetil du Perron 1805 Miscellaneous Works. 

William W. Sadler 1824 Aeronaut. 

Stephen Dumont 1829 Works on Political Econ. 

30.— St. Jerome 420 Bibl.Commo&c. [ney." 

Sir Fulke Greville 1628 Poet. " Life of Sir P. Syd- 

Thomas Allen 1632 " Judgment of the Stars." 

Peter Lascena 1636 Miscellaneous Works. 

Bishop (Juan) de Palafox 1659 Historical Works. 

l>r. David Hartly 1757 "Observations on Man." 

J?«». George Whitfield 1770 Sermons and Theol. Wks. 

JBwAop (Thomas) Percy 1811 "Rels.of AncEng.Poetry. 

Thomas Christopher 1854 "The Extinct. and Dor- 

[mant Peerage." 



NEW TRAINING INSTITUTION FOR SCHOOL-MISTRESSES. 

rpHE ceremony of laying the first stone of the British and Foreign 
I School society's new training schools at Stockwell for one hundred 
mistresses, was performed on the 5th ult. in the absence of Lord John 
Russell, by Earl Granville, before a highly respectable and numerous 
assembly, composed principally of ladies. The proceedings were opened 
by Mr. H. E. Gumey, who, having apologized for the imavoidable 
absence of Lord John RusseU, proceeded to lay before the meeting the 
state of the society's funds and the objects which the society proposed 
to attain by the establishment of the school. From his statement it 
appeared that there was a good sum of money in hand, but the amount 
necessary for completing the plans would reqmre to be collected and 
made up by subscriptions. The Rev. Mr. Thompson, previously to the 
laying of the stone, read the 19 th Psaloi, and was followed by the Rev. 
W. Cadman, who invoked the divine blessing upon the work in hand, as 
well as on the general objects which the society had in view. Lord 
Ghranville then performed the interesting ceremony of laying the stone in 
the approved fashion, after which, the treasurer declared tbe stone laid, 
and proposed three cheers for the institution, and another for Lord 
Granville — an appeal which was most cordially answered by all present. 
The Lord Mayor, seconded by Earl Ducie, then proposed a vote of 
thanks to Lord Granville for his attendance, which resolution was carried 
unanimously. Lord Granville, ip returning tbanksi for^he complimentary 
way in which his name had been proposed, felt ihe gr^iiter satisfaction in 
•taUng Lord J. Russell's place, because 'he cordially agreed with the 
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general objects of the society, and especially in the particular plan of 
education which they had adopted. After some remarks on the very 
liberal assistance afforded by the State to forward education, and on the 
grants made by the Committee of the Privy Council, he dwelt strongly 
upon the necessity of preventing vice and crime, by the extension of a sound 
and liberal system of education, and proceeded to consider the question 
more immediately involved in the erection of the present school — ^viz., the 
education of mistresses to instruct the lower orders. It was, he con- 
sidered, of the greatest importance, that the women of England should 
be educated not only intellectually but socially, in order to make them 
good housewives, and that that point should be decidedly kept in view in 
all systems of female education. He could not do better than quote a 
letter from Madame de Maintenon to the mistress of St. Cyr, which bore 
upon this point. She said, *' Teach your girls there is a real piety in 
fulfilling their duties, and teach them their duties as mothers, wives, and 
servants, and, if they should have servants of their own, towards their 
8er\'ants also ; because you will thus teach them to rely more on them- 
selves, and will render them more happy and self-respecting, — in a word, 
more healthy both in body and in mind." With these remarks, dictated 
by sound sense, he thoroughly agreed, and he hoped that the society 
would embody with the advantages of a good education the course there 
Recommended. He concluded by again returning them his most sincere 
thanks, by expressing a fervent wish, that what they had that day begun 
would be a blessed work, and by sincerely praying that God's blessing 
might rest on the undertaking. The proceedings terminated by the 
assembly singing, " God save the Queen." 
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ANNUAX DI8TBIBUTI0K 0£ FBIZES. 

ON Friday, the 29th ult., the annual distribution of prizes amongst the 
pupils of this large and flourishing institution took place in the 
theatre of the school. The Lord Mayor, according to custom, presided ; 
there were also present : the Sheriffs, several Aldermen, and Members of 
the Common Council, and the Bishop of London. 

The ]lev. Dr. Mortimer, the head-master, commenced the proceecUngii 
with an address, in which he recounted the chief occurrences of interest 
pertaining to the school, which had distinguished the past year. The 
average number of pupils throughout that period had been 625, a numbet 
greater than at any former time, and somewhat over what is considered 
the full complement. At the present time there are about 100 candidiate^ 
for admission, to supply the places of those who are on the point of 
leaving. In reviewing the successei^ which marked the career of mttpy pf 
the former pupils of the school, and which testified to the high e£BiiQiehicy 
of the teaching imparted in the school, the following account was 'given 
of the distinctions which had been gained at the Universities and else^ 
where during the past year, viz. : — ^In the University of Caiiibridge :'— 
Mr> F. Brown, Seaufoy and Carpenter Scholar, and Scholar at l^inity 
College, the Degree of B.A.» with the high rank of Second Wr^ngle^. 
Mr. £. Sanderson^ Gol<^ niith Exhibitioner and Soholar^or C}$tjre:Colleg^ 
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(third year), firiat in ClaBsics of his year, a prize of books and> present of • 

£10. Mr, H. Candler, Beaufoy Scholar at Trinity College (third year), a 

Scholarship there of £75 a year. First Class in the Examination, and prize 

of books. Mr. Alexander Mortimer, Times Scholar and Scholar of 

Trinity Hall (third year), First in Sxamination (mainly Mathematical) 

and priie of books. Mr. W. S. Aldis, Beaufoy Scholar at Trinity College 

(second year), a Foundation Sizarship, a Scholarship of £75 a year, first 

dass prize of books, and present of £25. Mr. E. A. Abbott, Carpenter 

and Saloman*s Scholar, and Scholar of St. John's College (second year). 

First in Classical Examination, prize of books, Under-Graduate's Moral 

Philosophy prize, sixth place in First Class in General Examination 

(mainly Mathematical), and prize of books, and Wood's Exhibition of £40 

a year, Mr. Thomas Dale, Beaufoy Scholar at Trinity College (first 

year), a Foundation Sizarship, first class prize of books, and gift of £25 ; 

ind in the University of London, in the First Division in the Matriculation 

Examination and Mathematical Exhibition given by the University, £30 

t year^ Mr. J. Y. Paterson, Grocers' Exhibitioner and Carpenter Scholar 

at dare College (first year). Classical Scholarship of £50 a year, first in 

General Examination and prize of books, bracketed equal with another 

nuin in Examination for Mathematical Scholarship, and Scholarship of 

£80, equally divided between the two. Mr. Richard Warner, of Corpus 

Christi College (first year), third in first class, prize and Scholarship of 

£40 a year. Mr. T. Garrett, Lambert Jones Scholar, first class and first 

in honours in Classics in the Matriculation Examination in the University 

of London, and University Exhibition of £30 a year for two years ; and 

subsequently, by open competition of 25 candidates, a Classical Scholar- 

ihip at Caius College, Cambridge, of £50 a year ; first class in first 

Examination for B.A. in University of London. Mr. J. A. Aldis, Mar- 

ihall's Exhibitioner from Southwark, just elected Beaufoy Scholar and 

ibout to proceed to Trinity College, has been nominated, by the Rev. W. 

C, Mathison, Tutor, to a Sub-sizarship there, value £50 a year, being the 

third annual presentation of the kind by that gentleman, to mark hiw 

approval of the pupils sent by the school to that College. Mr. John G. 

Cluuicellor, who is now leaving the school as Grocers* Exhibitioner^ 

lately gained, in a competitive Examination at Clare College, a Sizarshipi^ 

Value ibout £50 a year. In the University of London the following dis-^, 

tmetions had also been rained, viz. : — ^Mr. Ivan C. Jenkyns, the 4ogree 

<yf B.Al. in the first division, and, in a subsec^uent Examination, the ti^ird 

]^Lace in the list of honours in Animal Physiologv. Mr. G. E. GuU, the 

wgree of Bi A., with honours in Animal Physiology. Mr. F. Dawson, 

Honours in Chymistry in the Matriculation Examination. Mr. H. J. 

Cook, Certificate in Honour in Chymistry at University College. Mr. R. 

W. Oamliam, Certificate of Honour in Surgery at University CoUcgCt 

Ifr. % Chubb, Travers Scholar, has passed die Matriculation Ei^amiaa-^ 

Hem in the first divisiofi ; and Mr. R. Kedpath and Mr. J. P. Welton have 

also passed the Matriculation Examination. In Queen's College, Galway : 

— ^Mr. £. Divers, a Matriculated Student, and holder of a Science 

Scho^ship there, attained the first place in the First Ex^minfition for; 

ike degree of M.])., and received a medal. It was also mentitnied that 

iir. T. Quarm was placed eighth in a competitive examinatida by the 

Oi^ Service Commissioners, of 60 candidates for 20 clerkships in the* 

Custom-house of London, and obtained, in consequence, otie of the 
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appointments. The Rev. Head Master also gratefully acktiowledged the 
additional benefactions conferred on the school during the past year fot 
establishing several important and valuable scholarships, viz., by fiaroB 
Lionel Rothschild, M.P., £2,000 for a scholarship of £60 a year ; bf 
William Tite, Esq., M.P., £1,500 for two scholarships, one of £25, and 
the other of £20 a year ; lay the Committee for a testimonial to J. Mas*. 
terman,Esq., late M.P., £1000 for the scholarship of £30 a year ; and, hf. 
a Committee for commemorating the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
£1,333 6s. 8d. for a scholarship of £40 a year. 

The address of Dr. Mortimer was followed by the delivery of several ^ 
declamations in praise of John Carpenter, the founder of the school, by 
the following pupils : — In Greek, by J. G. Chancellor ; in Latin, by A. ? 
R. Vardy ; in English, by J. A. Aldis ; in French, by H. J. Purkiss ; in jj 
German, by E. Ledger. . j\ 

Mr. Brewer, the secretary, then read the reports received by the Com* 
mittee from the several Examiners, which gave full particulars of the 
recent examinations, and were of the most satisfactory character. The 
Examiners this year were: — In Classics, the Rev. W. H. Cox, B.D^ 
Queen's College, Oxford, late Public Classical Examiner in the Uni- j 
versity, and Prebendary of Hereford ; in Mathematics, the Rev. Wm* 1 
Emery, B.D., Fellow Tutor and Bursar of Corpus Chriftti College, Cam* j 
bridge ; in French, Monsieur W, Chapman, Principal French Ms^ter 4 j 
Christ's Hospital; in German, Dr. Heiman, Professor of German it ] 
University College ; in Drawing, Professor Hart, of the Royal Academy ; 
in Chymistry and Natural Philosophy, John Spiller, Esq., F.C.S., of Ae 
Chemical Department, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich; in Writing, J. P* 
Hall, Esq., M.C.P. 

The pupils who had gained the several scholarships, medals, and oth^ 
principal prizes, were then called forward to receive them, at the handt 
of the Lord Mayor, in the following order : — 

' ScHOLABsmPS. — Lionel Bothschld Scholarship, Edmund Ledger. Beaufoy Sdiolar- 
ship, James Arthur Aldis. Grocers' Exhihition, John George Chancellor. Mastemuui 
Scholarship, Samuel Stanley Brown. Tegg Scholarship, Eugene Goddard. Si. Tim 
mas's Medical Scholarship, Eugene Gt>ddard. Carpenter Scholwship, Thomas ThomipMift 
Hodgson. William Tite SchoUrship, William Howard Gray. 

Midair, &c. — Dr. Conquests Gold Medal, Henry John Puridss. Sir Jamee Shanr** 
Classical Medal, &c.« Albert Richard Vardy. Beaufoy Mathematical Medal, kc, 
George Samuel Brown. Edldns Memorial Prize, Arthur H. Hall. Sii^ George Carrdlf* 
Medal for French, John Greorge Chancellor. Sir George Carroll's Medal for German; 
William P. Felling. Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Hale's Medal for Arithmeftie, Hcnxy 
William Manly. Mr. Deputy Lett's Medal for Writing, Henry Willis. Mr. Bepalgr 
Virtue's Gold Pen (Commercial Prize), William F. Horn. ; 

Othbb Phizes. — Mr. Alderman Finnis's Prizes, for the best Maps of Ancient Italy* 
John Greorge Chancellor, Eugene Goddard, and Gilbert Wakefield. For a Trmalstisn 
into Greek Iambic Vetse, John Greoige Chancellor. For General ProfioiBincy and GToo^ 
Conduct, William McClean, Hyam Moses, 'and Pierce Egan. Mr. - Pbilipps s JMfi 
Verse Composition Prize, John George Chancellor, and Albert Biohard Vardy. Mr. 
Soott's Scriptural Prize, Henty John PurkiSs. Mr. Deputy Lloyd's Kngliith Piini : 
Sixth Class, John L. Symes ; Fifth Class, Charles M. Nelson ; Fourth Class, Arthur G. 
Snelgrove; Latin Class, Henry G. Hobson; Third Class, Charles Frederick Shaw: 
Second Class, James Wrenalds ; First Class, Tliomas Horder ; Junior first, Biohara 
Armstrong. An Old Scholar's Good Conduct Prize, John H. Butherglen. C^iymial^ 
and Natural Philosophy Prizes : First Division : 1, Francis Glen Allen ; 2, Eugene Qdt 
dard ; 3, Benjamin N. Dalton. Second Division : 1, Alexander B. Kennedy ; 2, Saminl 
Barrett ; 3, Edw. Chas. Herring. Third Division : 1, Henry Bell ; 2, John B. Baker ; 
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9, Alfred Bead. Drawing Prizes : Chalk Drawing from the Antique or Round, 1, *Henry 
John Purkiss ; 2, (Mr. Dickaee^s Prize, Portrait of the Pupil), Heniy Wilson. Chalk 
Dzawing from the Flat, 1, Henry John Shickle ; 2, Charles William Shickle. Shaded 
Pencil Drawing : 1, £dward Charles Herring ; 2, Daniel Norton. Mechanical Drawings 
J'olm Charles Stratton. Inventive and Memory Drawing, Frederick Greorge Jones. 
Xrf>wer Division : Pencil Drawing, 1, Thomas M. Spratly ; 2, Thomas Jones. Grerman 
Prises : First Division, Edwai^ Stedman ; Second Division, Lewis A. Tallerman ; 
T&ird Division, Arthur Morton. 

Other prizes, to the number of 110, were then distributed to the pupils 
of each class by the Lord Mayor, as follows : — 

Sixth Class.— French, Edward Stedman. 
. Fdth Class. — Classical, 1} William MacLean ; 2, William H. Bowlandson. ClaA- 
tioal Progress, Charles M. Nelson. Mathematical, 1, Samuel A. Phillips ; 2, William 
. A. ChapUn. Mathematical Progress, Charles M. Nelson. Writing, Charles M. Nelson. 
Amich, Charies M. Nelson. 

IV>UBTH Class. — Classical, 1, Hyam Moses ; 2, John Snow. Classical Progress, 
, AHhnr D. Carey. Mathematical (Euclid), Samuel H. James ; (Algebra), Henry W. 
Manly ; (Progress), Richard J. Pearce ; (extra), Frederick W. Hallett. Writing, Henry 
W. Manly. French, 1« Arthur G. Sue^rove ; 2, Hyam Moses. 

Latin Class. — Classical, 1, Charles E. Possel white ; 2, Daniel Norton. Mathema^ 
tisal, 1, William F. Horn ; 2, Henry Isaacs. Arithmetic and Algebra, 1, Walter G. 
Dow ; 2, Edward F. Carter ; S, Alfred Kimber. General Proficiency, 1, William F 
Horn ; 2, Francis J. Carey ; 3, Emes^. Goddard ; 4, Walter F. Fryett. Writing and 
Bookkeeping, Samuel K. Gale. French, 1, J. Albutt Pindar and Ernest Gk)ddanl ; 2, 
Henry G. Hobson. 

Thibd Class. — Classical, 1, Edward P. Scrymgour ; 2, Carlton J. Lambert. General 
Pkoficienoy, Philip P. Hooper and James Watt. Euclid, Charles Frederick Shaw. 
Arithmetic, Cariton J. Lambert. Divinity, John Samuel Kingston. Writing, Henry 
Avory Read. Bookkeeping, Albert Isaac Bamett. French, 1, Edward P. Serym- 
gour ; 2, Philip P. Hooper. 

Skoono Class. — ^Divinity, James Wrenalds. Classics, 1, James Wrenalds ; 2, 
WilUam G. Dickins. Arithmetic, 1, Richard Aird ; 2, William G. Dickins. General 
Proficiency, 1, Richard F. Bilton : 2, George A. Lister ; extra, Thomas Peacey. 
Writing, Alfred Inskipp. i$ook-keeping, William G. Dickins. French, 1, James 
Wrenalds ; 2, Alfred Inskipp. 

FiBST Class. — Latin, 1, Howard Armstrong; 2, Franklin T. Thomas. English, 
Henry P. Gumey and Edward Charles Herring. Arithmetic, 1, Charles Taylor ; 2, 
Howard Armstrong. General Proficiency, 1, Thomas Horder ; 2, Samuel Barrett. 
Writing, 1, Edward Charles Herring ; 2, Joseph R. Pedler. French, 1, Henry F. S. 
Chambers ; 2, Franklin T. Thomas. 

Grammar Class. — Classical, 1, George William Gowiand ; 2, Herbert Groude. 
Arithmetic, 1, G«orge William Gowiand ; 2, James Vectis Hale. General Proficiency. 
1, Alfred Thomas ; 2, Robert Barrie, and Edward Simmons. Writing, 1, Egbei-t 
Boques ; 2, Richard H. Tucker. French, 1, David Benjamin ; 2, John C. Freund. 

Junior Department. — First Division. — Divinity, William Thorp. English Gram- 
ibar and History, William Thorp. * Arithmetic, deorge Gabb. Writing, 1, William 
Hudson ;' 2. John Bowei;. General Proficiency, 1, James GUI ; 2, Henry Bell ; 3, 
James G<>wland. French, 1, James Gill ; 2, Samuel Davis. 

Sboohd Division. — Arithmetic, Harry Bone. General Proficiency, 1, Richard Deb- 
Mjy ; 2, James Frederick Ellis. English, James Richard Morisse. Geography, Harry 
lf!atthew8. Writing, 1, James Heapy ; 2, Robert Garrett. 

l^nBD Division. — General Proficiency, Thomas C. Rawlinson. Arithmetic and 
Writing, James C. Loveridge. Divinity and History, George Wilson. English and 
J Qeography, Macdonald Henry Jay. Arithmetic, Michie F. Gray. Geography, Josiah 
J Eoie. General Good Conduct, William Chamberlin. 

J * fmnOB Division.— General Proficiency, James Craik. Geography, Thomas Gray. 
Kudish, John Gregory Carlos. Arithmetic, Egbert Robertson. Writing, John 
Wiulaiiis. 
■ " ■■> ■ ■ . ,,■■■■ I 

« Gained the Portrait Prise last year. . 
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ELECTION SAXUBpAT AT ETON COLLEOE. 



The proceedings terminated with votes of thanks to the Examiners, the 
Head Master and other masters^ the several henefactors, Mr. Aid. and 
Bheriff Hale, chairman, and the rest of the members of the Committee ; 
and, lastly, to the Right Hon. ^ the Lord Mayor, for presiding with f»o 
much efficiency and kindness on the occasion. Later in the day, the 
Committee, and those officially connected with the school, and many 
Tisitors, dined at the Albion Tavern. Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Hale 
presided as chairman. 



ELECTION SA.TURDAY AT ETON COLLEGE. 

THE usual festivities commenced on Saturday mombg, July 80th ; the 
Provost of Eton giving a sumptuous breakfast at his official residence in 
the College to a numerous party of the nobility and gentry, among whom 
were the Bishop of Oxford, ike Very Rev. the Dean of St Paul's and 
Mrs. and Miss Millman, the Right Hon. Mr. Walpole and Mrs. and Miss 
Walpole, the Belgian Minister, Lord Headley, Mr. and Mrs. Birch, the 
Provost of King's, the Rev. E. H. Rogers, Mr. O. C. Waterfield, lie . 
Rev. Dr. Stanley, Colonel Qreathed, Colonel Howard Vyse, &c. The j 
chief attraction of the day was the delivery of the speeches, which took 1 
jj^lace as usual in the Upper School-room, where, for some time before the / 
hour appointed for the commencement, a brilliant company had assembled, i 
consisting of many of the aristocracy and gentry, the gallery being filled | 
almost entirely with ladies. Precisely at 12 o'clock, the ReVk Dr. Haw- 
trey, accompanied by the Provost of King's and the two "posers," 
together with the Bishop of Oxford, the Fellows and Tutors of the Col- 
lege, and the other distinguished visitors, entered the school-room, and, 
having taken their seats, the speeches commenced, and were delivered in 
the following order, each of the speakers being attired in Court costume— 

1. Burr 
2' Langham 

3. Gurdon 

4. Bosanquet, ma., K.S. 

5. James. K.S, ... 
a. Honre, Tnax, ... 

7. Lubbock, wax. 

8. Mr. Duncan, ma. 

9. Bosanquet 

10. Carter, ma. K.S, 

11. Ainger, K.S. ... 

12. ■ Jonnstone 

13. Gurdon 

14. Wynne, ma. 

15. Young, ma. K.S, 

16. Heathcote 

17. Mr. Duncan, ma, ... ... ... ... ... ... Cannings 

The speeches were, with scarcely a single exception, delivered with 
£prce and effect, Latin beitig spoken with due regard to accent and quan- 
tity. If it were not invidious to single out any for praise where all where 
well done we might mention the •* Brutus and Cassius '* of James, K.S., 
and Hoare, max,, and the "Lord Strafford*' of Lubbock, nutx., as 
deserving of special commendation, the audience signifying its aj^rovai 
by marks of loud applause. Johnstone, Ourden, a^ Wyn«e, -»!•«., were 
also deserving of special mention. 






in M. Antonium 






Cicero. 


Hamlet 
GhoBt ... 




:::! 


Shakespeare. 


Ajax ... 






Sophock«. 


Brutus 
Cassius 
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Shakspeare. 


Lord Strafford 






Hume. 


Wallenstein ... 
Wrangel 
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Schiller. 


Chorus 
Dicasopolis 
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Ari8(o|diaaes. 


Harpagon 
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Commissaire ... 






Molibre. 


Mutre Jacques 
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Falstaff 
Prince Henry 
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Shakspeare. 
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^ At the termination of the speeches the visitors assembled, together 
with the foundation scholars, in the noble College-hall, where covers had 
been laid for nearly 200 guests. The magnificent array of ancient plate 
belonging to the College was displayed on a side table, and had a fine ' 
effect. Among the articles exhibited were four immense silver cups, the 
gift of Oeorge lil., and a massive silver ewer and dish, upwards of 200 
years old, the gift of Adame Robins, a former Fellow of Eton, the whole 
being surmounted by a large and splendidly executed silver-gilt model of 
Eton College, the gift of William IV. The graces ante and postprandium 
were chanted by about $0 of the King's Scholars, assisted by the gentle- 
men belonging to the choir of Eton College Chapel and St. George's 
Chapel, Yotmg, ma., K S., performing the duties of leader. At the con- 
clusion of the dinner the ** loving cup " was passed round, when the 
visitors proceeded to Election-hall, where a sumptuous dessert was 
provided for them. The usual College and loyal toasts were drunks 
including the customary one of the " Immortal Memory of the pious 
Founder," drunk in solemn silence. During the evening addresses were 
delivered by several of the distinguished visitors present. 

In the evening the company assembled in the Brocas, on the banks of 
the Thames, for the purpose of witnessing the procession of boats up the 
river to Surly-hall. After the preliminary pull up to the railway bridge, 
the boats started in the following order, the band of the Scots Fusileer 
Guards and the fifes and drums being in attendance : — 

UFPSB BOATS. 

The Eaton akd Westhinsteb Eight.— Wynne, Lubbock, Hoare, Bhodefl, Hum- 
fray, Scholfield, Bradney, Hall, Hopwood, cozb. 

Jersey trimmings, with Eton blue, and silver and white caps and neck- 
vies . 

The Monaboh, tek-gab. — Wynne, ma. Captain <^ the boats, Hoare, Normaa, Lord 
Newry, Burr, Mr. Duncann, Le Marchant, Stanley, FoUett^ Langham, Hopwood, coxa. 
Shirt, broad blue and white stripe ; hat, pearl straw, navy blue, gold 
edged and lettered riband ; gold anchor and scroll, " Floreat Etona." 

'Fhe Prince of Wales.— Scholfield, Captain, Burton, Wood, Partington, Hail, 
Hobbs, Bame, Glennie, Walpole, coxa. 

Shirt, crimson and white stripe ; hat, bound crimson, gold-edged and 
lettered riband ; gold Prince of Wales's plume, and rose, shamrock, and 
thiKtle. 

loweb boats. 

The BaiTANtriA. — Mr. Grosvenor, Captain of Lower Boats, Rose, Bamett, Lord 
Boringdon, Campbell, Wood, Lawes, Birley, Moore, cozs. 

Shirt, blue stripe ; hat, pearl straw, gold-edged and lettered riband ; 
gold figure and bay leaved. 

The Dbbadnought. — Humfrey, Ci^tAin, Bntt^rworth, Kinglake, Lubbock, ma., 
Wynne, Chambers, Egerton, Eaton^ mi., Mr. Needbam, eoxs. 

Shirt, pink and white stripe ; hat, bound pink, coloured riband, gold; 
and lettered ; arms of England and bay leaves. 

The Thetis. — G^amett, Captain, Brownrigg, Mkhel, Spatka, Acland, Bruoe, Sen- 
house, GUxsling, Mr. Bertie, coxs. 

Violet and white striped shirt ; green-bound black straw hat, silver- 
edged and lettered riband ; silver bars and white roses. 

The St. Geobgb. — Fraser, Captain, Hioks, Humberston, Welby, Parker, Lord 
BraHazon,.Garratt, T^ssen-Axnhurstj Vidal, cozs. 

Lilac and white striped shirt; cbfotif&d riband, edged tod' lettered ; 

gold figure; St George and tlio DrBgOil. 1 
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DxFijjKm. — Elwei, Captain, Reynolds. Mr. Carrington, Chapman, Crowder, Gumey, 
Schneider, Farquharson, Acland, ma. coxs. 

Cerise striped shirt, ditto tie, hat bound cerise, edged and lettered ; 
gold oars and red roses. 

CoLLKOERs' Four Esto Perpetua. — Croft, K.S., Marinder, K.S., Bridger, K.S., 
Young, K.S., Hodgson, K.8., coxb. 

Peach striped shirt, peach and white tie ; hat bound with pearl, silver- 
edged and lettered ; silver fleur-de-lis. 

On the arrival of the crews at old Surly-hall they disembarked and 
partook of an alfresco entertainment which had been provided for about 
400 by Mr. Johnson, of the White Hart Hotel, Windsor, to which ample 
justice was done, determined to make amends for being disappointed of 
their entertainment on the 4th of June, owing to the tremendous storm. 
After drinking the usual college toasts in champagne the crews re- 
embarked and returned in the same order to Windsor-bridge. A display 
of fireworks afterwards took place, and was witnessed by an immense 
concourse of spectators. 



SCHOOLS IN THE CITY. 

A" WORKING man," writing to the City Press, a paper replete 
with city educational news, says, '* I am one of those unfortunate 
individuals who, in consequence of the nature of my calling, am obliged 
to reside, night and day, with my family in the heart of this great city. 
This I am not disposed to find much fault with, believing that, in point 
of health, it is not so bad as is often represented. But I must complain 
of the deficiency of schools suitable to the wants and claims of the 
thousands of children in the City of London. Search in whatever part 
of it you like, you will agree with me, sir, that schools are greatly 
wanted. I am a working man, with a large family, and am anxious, as 
every parent naturally should be, to have them all instructed and 
educated, that they may be fitted to fulfil the duties and claims of future 
life. I have sought from the Mansion-house to Somerset-street, gone 
down one lane and up another, and none can I And, with the exception 
of parochial schools, which may be very good in their way, but I have a 
great objection to send my children to any one of them ; because, first, 
the education in my humble opinion is out of date, belonging to past, 
and not present advancing times, and creed more attended to than the 
cultivation and development of the intellectual powers ; and secondly, 
I should not like my children to wear the parochial clothes, which they 
would be compelled to do, and so appear in the streets with the " badge 
of charity" upon their backs ; neither can I send them to the Merchant 
Taylors' or the City of London schools — the privilege of attending- these 
is much more expensive than a poor man can afford ; these are for the 
affluent, and are therefore beyond the means of thousands of parents in 
the city. The description of schools required to meet the wants of the 
people, and which, sir, I should like to see grace the city, would be 
similar in system and instruction to those schools of the British and 
Foreign Society in the Borough-road, where the tuition is excellent, and 
the pay for it very moderate. A little sacrifice to mammon by our 
princely merchants and city authorities, would lead to the building of 
three or more public schools in this neglected city, and tlie attempt onc^ 
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made, would be taken up promptly by matiy charitable individuals. 
Build one for a trial ; let not all the city lands be disposed of for 
buildings to be let out as " offices,'* or for the erection of giant ware- 
houses, of which too many that have already been erected are unlet, and 
are likely to remain so. Our city in past days had its worthies, who 
gave much as Ood had blessed them, and many of our noble schools and 
institutes that grace our city, we owe to their benevolence and liberality. 
It is now time to awake and think upon this subject, and not to pay ail 
our devotions to the extension of commerce, to the entire neglect of 
erecting schools for the people's children, where the intelligence that is 
so essential for trade and higher purposes is developed and trained ** 



ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. 

The following is the list of successful condidates for admission into the Boyal Alilitarj 
College, Sandhurst, at the examination hdd by the Council of Military Education at 

the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, in June, 1859 :-* 

Mark*. 

Chambers, G. F., age 17, Abroad 5,166 

Stewart, T. B., age 17, Dollar Institution 4,460 

Dickson, E. C, age 17, Walthamstow Houte 4,290 

Laing, A., age 16, King's College, Aberdeen 4,240 

Haines, B. G., age 17, private tuition 4,055 

Baldwin, H. L., age 16, Oswestry School 8,855 

Smith, J. W., age 17, Royal Naval School, New Cross, and Clapham 

Grammar School 8,705 

Tollemache, C. H., age 16, Rossall School, and Mr. Taylor's, Woolwich 8,665 

Egerton, VV. W., age 17, Rossall School 8,485 

Davie, C. W., age 16, Cheltenham College 8,420 

Peter, J. J., age 16, Rochester Grammar School ... ... ... 8,825 

Rich, E. A., age 17, Royal Naval School, New Cross 8,235 

Kelsey, W. F., age 16, Proprietary College, Bath 8,157 

Todd, F. J., age 1 6, Queen Elizabeth School, Ipswich ... 8,1 00 

Gardiner, C. H., age 16, Proprietary School, Blackheath 8,015 

M'Donnell, G. A., age 18, Trinity College, Dublin ... 2,978 

Bateman, H. W., age 18, Private tuition 2,835 

Liddon, M., age 16, Royal Naval School, New Cross 2,760 

Thackwell, F., age 16, Grammar School, Swansea 2,757 

Tylden, C. R., age 16, Royal Naval School, New Cross J^750 

Down. J. T., age 17, Gloucester Cathedral Sch. and North Cheam Suh. 2,686 

Braddon, W. C., age 18, North Cheam School... ... 2,655 

Durrani^ F. W., age 17, Queen Elizabeth School, Ipswich 2^95 

Addison, J. C, age 17, Clapham Grammar School 2,555 

Carlyon, T. F., age 17, Private tuition 2,562 

Archer, F. G., age 17, Elizabeth College, Guernsey 2,455 

Beaumont, A. S., age 16, King's College School 2,880 

Church, A. G. H., age 16, Abroad, and at Captain Target's, Bajlb ... 2,295 

Elster, H., age 16, Abroad 2,149 

Graluun, H., age 17, Royal Military and Naval College, 9 and 10, 

Talbot Place, Dublin 2,120 

Allinson, A. €., age 17, Grammar School, King's Lynn, andSdentifio 

School, Sling's Lynn 2,110 

Brftdshaw, J. C., age 17, Rev. A. De La Mare's, Woolwich 2,105 



Eton College. — ^We understand that the proposal made by Eton 
College to the Cambridge University Conmussioners more than two years since, ** That 
the loiui of all British subjects otherwise duly quaBfied be admissible as candidates for 
Eton Scholarships," has reodved the sanctiiHi. <rf the Cc^mmiBBionerB, and has now 
become a part of the Statues of Eton College. 
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BOYAL MILITARY ACADEMY/ WOOLWICH. 

The foUowing 19 the list of the snooeffifnl cnndiriateg far adauMioa to t3» BajtA 

Military Academy, Woolwich, at the eyamination held by the ODwioil of MiHtary 
Education, at the Royal Hospital, Chelaea, ^n July, 1859 :— 

Ifarkii. 

Hill, A., age 17, King's Coll^, London 4,770 

Foot, A. G„ ago 19, I>abl]niUniyttr8ity... 4,671 

Kixon, F. W., age l7yjMriTat6ly... 4,620 

I^braoe, F.| age 18, King's College, London 4,619 

O'Malley, E. L., age 17, athome 4,380 

Morier, F. L., age 16, Mt. Taylor's, Woolwich 4,141 

Foster, J. S., age 19, at home 4,005 

Booth, J. G., age 18, Cheltenham College 3,864 

Morly, C, age 18, Scarborough Grammar School and Wimbledon Sch. 8,836 

Davie, G. C, age 18, ChelteSiam College 3,835 

M'Cullagh, J. R., age 17, DuWin University 3,772 

Castle, E. J., age 17, King's CoU^ London 3,701 

Molesworth, W. R., age 17, Mr. Fleming's, Tunbridge 8,694 

Alston, G. P., age 17, Mr. Hopkirk's, Eltham 3,689 

Keith, J., age 19, King's College, Aberdeen 3,677 

PiUeau, H. G., age 17, Kensington School 3,676 

Carlile, W. 0., age 19, Dublin University 3,536 

Smith, H. L., age 20y Elingstown School 3,514 

Brown, A. M., age 17, Mr. Fleming's, Tunbridge 8,495 

Stewart, R. McG., age 16, New Grammar School, Plymouth 3,484 

Boyd, C, age 17, Mr. Hopkirk's, Eltham 8,424 

Lowrie, J. A., age 17, High School, Glasgow, and Military Institute, 

ounbury ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... «.. 3,408 

Pym, S., age 18, Blackheath ProprietarySchool, and privately ... 3,407 

Yorke, Hon. v., age 17, Mr. Taylor's, Woolwich 8,874 

Hopkins, S., age 17, Kingstown School 8,350 

Ben^ C, age 18, King's College, London, and Dr. Bridgeman's, Wool- 

nTU^U ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• O* O « V 

Bircham, F. T., age 18, Mr. Fleming's, Tunbridge ... 3,307 

Marsh, J. T., age 18, Kingstown S^ool 3,274 

Bainbridge, E., age 17, Rev. Mr. Pritchett's, Charlton 3,265 

Carr, T., age 19, Rev. Mr. Pritchett*s, Charlton 3,260 

Cross, E., age 19, Queen's CoU^e, Cork ... 3,219 

WiJl, J., age 17, Wimbledon School 3>182 

Shell, H., age 19, Dublin University, and Rev. C, Hughes's 8,14& 

ToUner, B. L., age 19, Private Tutor and Military Institute, Sunbury 3,120 

Logan, A., age 17, Bromsgrove Grammar School ... 3,066 

M'CBntbck, W., age 18, Dublin University 2,981 

Beeves, T. B., age 18, Kingstown School 2,975 

HaQett» C. H., age 17, Marlborough School 2,967 

Sanndeni, J., age 19, King's College, London, and Rev. C. Hughes's 2,961 

Gmbb, A., age 17, Kingstown School ... 2,8(^5 



ENTERTAINMENT TO AGED GOVERNESSES. 

ON Monday, the 25th July, Mrs. Tait moat kindly inyited the aged 
ladies of the Gk>venie8aes' Asylum, at Kentish-town, to spend the 
day at {''ulham ; and accordingly tiiey drore down the avenue about three 
o'clock in several carriages. Besides l&c^ resident members of the 
Bishop's family, there were present, also,' Mr. Spooner, the clergyman 
whose ministry the ladies attend ; Mr. and Mrs* LaiBg, the honomry 
iM^cretary to the Society for Governesses, and his active wife ; and Mr. 
Baker, ihe venerable vicar of Fulham. The visitors were received on 
the lawn by their land hosts, and were soon scattered tinder tlie spleiidid 
old trees of that fine old episcopal residence. After an early dinner; 
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lawn again received the company; and the little children of the 
"ly playing freely with their new friends — ^new in time, however old 

years — gave a character of Home, which was truly delightful. After 
followed evening prayers in the chapel ; and then the guests drove 
le, fatigued perhaps, as to the hodies, which they have worn from 

cty to eighty years ; but greatly refreshed in spirit by the great kind- 
and courtesy of the invitation, and by the manner in which the 

idness and the courtesy were maintained in the most minute details 

the entire day. 



THE LADIES' CHARITY SCHOOL. 

[E Ladies' Charity School was instituted in 1702, for educating, 
clothing, and wholly maintaining the daughters of respectable 
mts in reduced circumstances, from any part of the United Kingdom, 
originators were a few ladies, moved by the deplorable state of the 
smale children of their own neighbourhood, and anxious to alleviate 
ieir lot by having them instructed in religious and useful knowledge. 
The beginning of the school was but small, but by degrees it became 
lown, and from thirty — the number of children at first admitted — the 
lumber soon rose to fifty-one. The greatest difficulty with which its 
)moters had to contend with early in the history of the charity was, 
ie prejudicial nature of home influence ; for as education and clothing 
ly were given at first, it was found that much of the good to be antici- 
ited from sound instruction was prevented being permanently a part of 
flleir character, by the ignorance and negligence and bad example of 
Qieir parents. Anxious to overcome this, the subscribers begun, in 
^ ^55, to take a few girls into the house, so as to have them entirely 
Uider control, and by degrees the number of these increased, till it has 
low become one of the most important of the London charities. It ha» 
I history as well as a purpose. In 1763 the neighbourhood of the school- 
louse wes the scene of the " Cock-lane ghost." Earlier, the great 
William Romaine had assisted its funds by his pulpit-eloquence ; Mrs. 
Fhrale and Dr. Johnson were both subscribers; and to the Ladies' 
School, on her death, did Mrs. Williams, who for many years kept house 
for the great lexicographer, bequeath her property. 

The school now receives children from any part of the United King- 
dom, offering an asylum to those who require its aid, and especially to 
the children of those whom the vicissitudes of life have overwhelmed 
with adversities. The system of management has all the completeness 
we should expect to find in an establishment of a century-and-a -half s 
growth ; but many of the supporters have of late been removed by death 
and other causes, and their places have not been supplied by Hew sub- 
scribers in sufficient number to maintain the efficiency of the institution. 
There is, therefore, a golden opportimity for a timely act of goodness on 
the part of those whose means enable them to contribute towards the 
great work of training up the children of the poor in the way that they 
should go, and we trust this important and most deserving of charities 
will not long be allowed to remain with an income insufficient to meet 
its well-directed expenditure. 
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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT OF THE COMMITTJ 

OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

EXAMINATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

rflEACHERS wishing to attend the examinations of the Science 

I Art Department in Practical and Descriptive Geometry, wit 
Mechanical and Machine Drawing, and Building Construction ; Physics] 
Chemistry; Geology and Mineralogy (applied to Mining); or Nati 
History, for the purpose of obtaining augmentation grants to thei 
salaries (under the Science Minute of the 2nd June, 1859), must sei 
their names, addresses, and present occupation, to the Secretary of thi 
Department, South Kensington, on or before the 31st October. Tha-j 
examinations will be held in the Metropolis in the last week of November. 
Certificates of three grades will be granted in each subject, giving thej 
holder an augmentation grant of £10, £15, or £20 a year on 
certificate while giving instruction to a class of operatives in that subject] 
These payments will be in addition to the vsdue of any certificates 
competency for giving primary instruction should the teacher hav»j 
already obtained any such from the Committee of Council on EducatiooJ 



4:5 



A Poetical History of England: written more especially to assist the 
memory in the dates and length of reigns of our Sovereigns since th^lV 
Conquest. With portraits of the Kings and Queens. London: I)ea||^ 
and Son. 1859. Wrapper, 18mo. pp. 80. 

: This little book is intended as " A Companion to Farr's Every Child'l 
History of England,'' a work well known to many of our readers. 

The author says, " I was many years occupied in teaching, and alwayi 
foimd that the yoimg mind more readily retained verse llian prose.**. 
Every teacher finds the same. But the great question is, is it expedient \i 
to teach doggrel lines to those whose taste we wish to cultivs^te ? m 

' The book before us is good in its way, but we cannot make up om ll 
minds to call it poetical. It reminds us of the poetry of the Catnaeh 
kind : — ' 

"They cut his throat from ear to ear, t- 

His brains th^ battered in, ^ - 

ffis name was Mx, William Weare, ^ 

He lived in Lyon^s Inn." 

The above quotation is familiar to most readers. We must confess it k 
possesses higher claims to merit than do some of the jingles in the U 
poetical work before us. For example, speaking of Her Majesty's royal ■ 
grandfather, the poet says, — I 

" At length Mb virtue found the place 

Accorded to the^'iw^, 
He reigned o'er England sixty years, 
Then sunk to final resV* 

We hope that the printer did not substitute « for u in the last word, or 
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for e in the word intended to rhyme with it. We have our doubts. 

le poet appears to be a wicked wag. He plays all manner of fiinny 

ticks with the English language. The parish clerk who made hop to 

lyme with hishopy skip to rhyme with hiship^ and up to rhyme with btshup, 

probably the model followed by the author of this Poetigal History. 

is a delightful verse ! 

"The young king Charles at Worcester met 
The fierce Bepublican ; 
The fatal battle put to flight, 
The hopes through ScoUsmd given.*' 

One verse ends with— 

"When Stephen's race bad run.*' 
Another with— 

" His race of life had ran.'*' 

We must quote another verse — 

" The Turks at Navarin were met, 
And slaughter great was there, 
FuU many a one then heard anntnd, 
A dying Motlem prayer " 

The author may have been a good teacher, it is certain he is no poet, 
knd it is equally certain that he is an indifferent rhymester. But still we 
Ban conscientiously recommend his book to such teachers who have no 
objection to employ doggrel verse for the assistance of the memory. 

Hy Country, The History of the British Isles. By J. S. A., edited by 
the Rev. John H. Broome. London : Wertheim and Co. 1859. Part 
L The Early History of the British Isles. Lmp. cl. 18mo. pp. 127. 

It is not well, perhaps, to be always over nice as to the means which 
re take to establish truth, or to refute error. Perhaps, now and then, 
re may plead " expediency," for doing questionable evil, that im- 
vestionable good may come. We say perhaps. But we have our own 
pinion on the subject. We have a strong objection to school histories 
rxitten in a polemical spirit. We like to find in school histories, 
wefully selected facts stated in vigorous language, and well arranged. 
We like a school history of England such as we can conscientiously 
ecoxnmend to the profession, and to parents and guardians generally. 
\fy Country is not such a book. It is a good book — ^it contains an 
Dunense amount of information rarely met with in School Histories of 
he British Isles. But we doubt whether we can recommend it to any 
vlio do belong to the EvangeUcai section of the Church of England. So 
ar as Fart I. is concerned,* we can safely recommend it to Bmfigelicals oi 
)Yery denomination. But we have no guara^tee^-except a presumptive 
me — ihat in Part II. Episcopacy or Nonconformity may not be attacked 
irith all the zeal, history, and Holy Scripture, used in Part I. against 
Koman Catholicism. On the title page of the work we read, '^The 
profits will be given to the Society for Irish Church Missions to Roman 
Catholics." This intimation is, no doubt, intended as a hint to the 
djppdnent of Romanism. On cursorily perusing this first part of the 
worky it appears as though the author's main motive is not to teach 
history in a simple and interesting manner, but to make history the 
weapon with which to attack the errors of the Church of Rome. 

As "sermons" may be found *'in stones," surely they may be preached 
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from history. In " My Country i'* every chapter is headed by a text 
Scripture, after the manner of sermons. We are not aware whethi 
Secular History is taught in any Evangelical Sunday Schools. If it i 
no better text-book than My Country can be found. We consider 
to be an equivocal recommendation, but there are many of the excelle 
of the eartn who differ from us, and who would blend every branch 
education with Scripture doctrine, or what they conscientiously belieT»i 
to be Scripture doctrine. We have always contended that educatioik. 
to be real, must be religious. We have always opposed the view*- 
of the advocates of a purely secular education. More than tlii»^ 
we have made no secret of our personal antipathy to the pecuHar 
doctrines of Roman Catholicism. But we must confess that we fear 
that such books as Our Country are calculated to widen denominational 
differences amongst those who call themselves Protestants, and who arej 
so called by others. When history is written on any peculiar doctrmao 
principles, an invitation is tacitly given for doctrinal controversy onl 
historical grounds. By and bye, we may have denominational school ' 
books of every kind. Episcopalians may not use the geographies used 
by Nonconformists, Calvinists may scorn to read the histories used bjr 
Wesleyans. We may even have High Church Arithmetic, and Low 
Church Algebra. Would it not be better to state facts, and to leave ifcj 
to the teacher and to the pupil to deduce lessons from them ? j 

We think that the editor would have done well to have omitted mucl^ 
irrelevant matter. For instance, in the preface we are told that, — 

''England needs the warm energies of Ireland to quicken her steps, and 
Ireland needs the determined perseverance of England to help on her zeal to 
the end ; while Scotland, long the land of the sabbath and the Bible, needs tbel 
prayerful aid of her loving sisters to preserve to her this her highest honour. " 1 

This is just the sort of politics which one might expect from a good 
old lady at a quiet tea-party. A crusty old gentlemen with Johnsonian 
prejudices might, for "The land of the Sabbath and the Bible," 
substitute " The land of illegitimate births and of drunkenness.'' 

The " Introductory Chapter " concludes thus : 

" Reader ! are you, am I, partaking with thankful hearts of those rich gospel 
blessings, and using all our power and influence that others may share them 
with us? Are you, am I, mourning before God for our country s sins ? Are 
you, am I, putting off those, our own sins, which help to fill up the measure of 
our country's iniquity, and which will draw down the vengeance of God unless 
she repent?" 

We think that each " am I "—being, of course, a poser to the " Reader " 
who has not the pleasure of personal knowledge of the querist, might 
have been dispensed with. There is an evident tendency on the part of 
the author or the editor, to put the preacher in the historian's place. 
This, and several other little matters, require the editor's attention. We 
are told that — 

''Kildare monastery had been founded by a very holy woman called St. 
Bridget, who lived a little before St. Columb-Kille.'' 

The composition is frequently very faulty : we find many such sentences 
as this: 

'' Thus he offended more persons than he would have done by refusing som^ 
requests, for no one likes to be deceived, though perhaps some might haye 
submitted to a reasonable denial." 

Li fewer \yords, what is meant might be expressed. 
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The foot-notes kre numerous, and in most cases needless ; they are 
chiefly dates which should be incorporated with the text. They might 
even be parenthesised, but that would be quite unnecessary. We would 
remind Mr. Broome, that such foot-notes not only materially increase the 
cost of printing a work, but also render it tedious to read. 

On the whole we are pleased with this new school-book. Our criticism 
is offered in no imfriendly spirit. Four other Parts of " Mt/ Country " 
are announced, and if any remark of ours should be of service to the 
pious author or the editor we shall be glad. As regards our main ob- 
jections, we wish to remark, that our strictures are prompted by no 
lenient view of Romanism, or of Romanizing tendences. We think that 
every Christian should take a Christian's view of every historical incident, 
but we also think that school text-books of history should not be written 
so to bring into special prominence, the peculiar political views, however 
sound, or peculiar religious views, however orthodox. Our impression 
is, that had the little book before us a less controversial tone, it would be 
calculated for a much wider sphere of usefulness than it will now obtain^ 

The Child's Guide to a Knowledge of the English Constitution, with a 
short account of its Rise and Progress. Arranged in simple language, 
in the form of question and answer, for the use of Young Persons. By 
a Gentleman. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1859. ISmo. 
hf. bd. pp. 122. 

A passable attempt, this, to supply a desideratum. The author is 
certamly not an adept in the art of questioning, and vie doubt whether 
his book will ever be as well known as the Child's Guide to Knowledge, 
we venture to assert that it will never be as much used. Not that the 
style of the two differs materially. On the contrary, the objectionable 
points in the one are imitated with provoking fidelity in the other. But 
the subjects on which the new Guide treats are not of such practical 
utility as those of its deservedly popular predecessor and model. The 
little book before us is substantially good, and a careful revision by an 
experienced hand might make it an excellent companion to almost any 
school History of England. 

1. Plain Words for Wayfaring Men. By G. W. Mylne. 

2. Solomon Sobermind; or. Look before you Leap. 

3. / can do Something for Jesus, 

London : Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt. 

Plain Words is a series of short papers (handbills), Nos. 1 to 24. 
Solomon Sobermind is by the author of Old Peter Pious, It is an amusing 
tract of the right sort. The third is a very interesting little book for 
young people. 

Secular Early Lesson Booh for Adult and other Schools, By C. W. Jones, 
M.A. London: Longman & Co. 1859. Stiff covers, cloth back, 
pp. 68. Third edition. Price 6d. 

This third edition has, we are told, been " carefully revised.*' We 
fear that in some.instancestheprinter has omitted to notice the revisions. 
We do not see the - advantage of printing anything A-ny- thing. We 
should prefer An-gry to Ang-ry, and flg-ure to Ji-gure^ and family to 
fa-mi'ly. 
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Juvenal, Persius^ Sulpicia. A new version. London : Longman & Co. 
1859, CI. pp. 254. 

The anonymous author of these English translations, after apologizing 
for offering to the public " an English version of Juvenal and Persius, 
after Mr. Gifford's celebrated version," ventures an apology of a very 
different kind. He says : — 

'Mt has always appeared to me that Juvenal, instead of lon^ almost a for* 
bidden hook, should oe one that ought to he read by every Christian; for it is 
impossible for Christians to conceive what has been the profiting effects of 
Christianity upon the entire world, until Christianity diffused its benign and 
oheerful influenceau" 

• If the translator's rhyming were no better than his reasoning , we should 
not as we now do, commend his versions to the classic, as well as to the 
mere English scholar. 

We should be sorry to recommend the perusal of Juvenal, even in the 
comparatively modest garb in which at this moment he appears before us, 
to every Christian. Licentiousness, and cruelty, and crimes of the deepest 
dye, depicted so as only satirical poetry can depict them — ^telling too 
much, and leaving too much to be imagined — are not subjects which need 
be pondered by every Christian. No Christian can read Juvenal without 
perceiving the truth and dignity, and singular felicity of St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans. But, we repeat it, every Christian need not be made 
fiamiliar with the particulars of the " uncleanness " — the diabolical filthi- 
nes8~«-in which heathen dmlization revelled, in order to appreciate the 
purifying influence of Christianity. 

Well may the satirist exclaim : — 

" Our arms advance beyond Javema^s shore, 
The Oreades, we their power explore ; 
And Britain, famed for shortness of its nighty 
Has felt our prowess, and allowed our might ; 
But none we've conquered know the sins we know, 
And to barbarians unknown crimes we show." 

It is not necessary for everybody to taste assafoetida to know how 
nauseous it is. But we have not heard all our translator has to say fox 
his favourite. 

"There are, however, hut one or two satires that even the most fastidious 
would exclude ; and these are compensated by moral beauties of the highest 
form and vigour ; in fact, I know not where a higher tone of moral sentiment, 
expressed with a weight of power which nothing can exceed, can in any merely 
human production he found. Juvenal must nave been acquainted, in some 
de^ee, with the sublime doctrine of Christianity, or he never could have 
wntten, I think, some of the passages of the Thirteenth Satire, which extend 
morality to the feelings, thoughts, and heart, and not merely to the actions," 

It is pleasant to find a man enthusiastic in whatever engages his mind 
and his talents. Few, we opine, will set so high an estimate on Juvenal's 
" moral beauties ** as his translator would assign to them. He proceeds : 

" I feel I have done hut poor justice to him ; hut I think, on reference, my 
version, however mean it may be, will be found more strictly accurate than 
any that has gone before.": 

We have only to observe that these translations will hardly fail to 
please the classic scholar, whilst to the mere English scholar they will 
prove a rich treat. They deserve to be popular. We incline to tiiink 
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th^t the translation of the Satire of the Kpraan Sappho might have been 
materially improved here and there by a little revision. In some in- 
stances a mere transposition of words is all that is required to make a 
laboured line easy if not elegant. 

SuTuiay School Addresses, By Tbessillian P. Shipp. Second series. 
London: Wertheim & Co- 1869. CI. 18mo. pp. 172. 

There are but few amongst us whose attention have been directed to 
the consideration of the religious instruction of the young, who have not 
had to do with Sunday Schools. The good which has been effected by 
these institutions is, no doubt, incalculable. We believe that there are 
many who would take a mpre active part in Sunday School teaching if 
they knew how. Tp such we cordially recommend Mr. Shipp* s little 
book. It well illustrates the kind of addtesses which please Sunday 
scholars. To principals of boarding schools such a book will prove very 
useful. One of the addresses read on Sunday evenings would be sure to 
please the pupils. .The work would also be liked as a reward book. 

The Lambs of Christ's Flock, From the " Churchman's Monthly Penny 
Magazine.'* London : Wertheim & Co. 1859. CI. 18mo. pp. 53, 
with illustrations. 

We have here a series of very interesting accounts of some of those 
of the Lambs of the Good Shepherd who have departed this life in His 
faith and fear, and who, we doubt not, are now folded in His arms. To 
the tone of the narratives some of our readers will of course object. But 
we are told in the preface that the accounts given are true. Who then 
would quibble about distinctions which unhappily exist in the Holy 
Catholic Church, when a little child is " rejoicing in hope " and express- 
ing himself " ready to depart and to be with Jesus ? *' How much of the 
truth as it is in Jesus may be learned from the lives of children! Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. Children always take an interest in 
narratives about children. The little book before us is one which we 
are sure will please those who like the spirit in which the " Church- 
man's Monthly Penny Magazine " is written. The narratives are true. 
This is a greater recommendation to a work intended to set forth to 
children the beauty of holiness. 

Some of the incidents here recorded would create deep interest if 
quoted in a Scripture lesson. 

Giles's English Parsing^ comprising the Rules of Syntax, exemplified by 
appropriate Lessons imder each Rule. Improved Edition, remodelled 
by Mabgabet E. Dabton. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 
1859. CI. 12mo. pp. 146. 

Except in old-fashioned establishments for yoimg ladies, this work 
stands, we think, but little chance of being used as a school text-book 
of parsing. The method, which is that of Lindley Murray, has long 
since been superseded by others, which, even if not better, are certainly 
more popular. We have a strong bias in favour of Lindley Murray's 
Grammar. Certain it is that nine-tenths of the English Grammars 
in use are but modifications of his. We should recommend every teacher 
to study Lindley Murray's Grammar, but we should never think of re- 
commending it as u school text-book^ 
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The parsing is, after its kind, tolerable, and that is all that can be said 
about it. The arrangement is bad, the wording indifferent. For 
instance — 

** Politeness and disposUion are both common substantives in the neuter gender.*' 

Both is redundant, and in should be of. The substantive here parsed 
as common would in almost every good school be parsed as dbstrcuiL 



Several Reviews and Notices of Books must stand over tiU next months in conse- 
quence of the space required for the University Class List, 
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OXFORD. 

AuGUBT 18. — ^The subjoined lists of successful candidates have been published by the 
delegacy appointed under the statute '^ De Examinatione Candidatorum qui non sunt 
de corpore IJniversitatis." 

SENIOH CANDIDATES. 

[An asterisk is prefixed to the name of each candidate who satisfied the Examiners in the mdi- 
ments of fkith and religion. Candidates in brackets are equal, and their names in alphabetical order.] 

SfionoN A (English). 

FIBST DIVIBION, IN OBDEB OF HEBIT. 

Tolborty H., age 17, Dorchester School — Schoolmaster, Bev. W. Barnes. 

Samuel, H. S., 16, Glare Mount School, Wallasey — ^Rev. W. C. Groene. 

*Idle, J. H., 17, Gnunmar School, Leeds — ^Rev. A. Barry. 

*Stiles, J. C. P., 17, UUesthorpe-house, Lutterworth — Rev. W. Berry. 

*Pearson, J. B., 17, Grammar School, Chesterfield — Rev. F. Calder. 

Prange, F. G., 17, Carlton-terrace School, Liverpool W. Ihne. 

•Clifford, W. K., 13, Mansion-house School, Exeter — J. Templeton. 

*Jenkins, D., 17, Normal College, Swansea — E. Davies. 

*Hemming, A. W. L., 17, Godolphin Gnunmar S., Hammersmith — ^Rey. H. Twells. 

*Daw, S. J., 15, Mansion-house School, Exeter — J. Templeton. 

* Adams, G., 17. 

*Thackrah, S., 17, St. Paul's National School, Leeds— G. E. Tabraham, 

•Greenwood, J. W., 17, St. Mark's School, Woodhouse— J. Braithwaite. 

SECOND DIVISION, IN ALPHABETICAL OBDEB. 

•Austin, E. R., age 15, Duke's-hill-house S., Bagshot — Schoolmaster, S. Weymouth. 

Barker, W. L. 16, Manchester — J. R. R. Humfrys. 

•Beard, T, 17, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Ipswich — Rev. H. A. Holden. 

•Bullods, F. D., 17, St. Aubin's— Rev. G. I. Le Maistre. 

•Clarke, A., 17, Ringwood National School — ^A. Clarke. 

Clunn, T. R. H., 16, Normal Collie, Swansea — ^E. Davies. 

•Cross, W. B., 17, Mannamead School, Plymouth — ^Rev. P. Holmes. 

•Crouch, J. H., 16, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar S., Sevenoaks. — ^Rev. C. Crofts. 

♦Dangar, J. G., 17, North London CoUegiate School — Rev. W. C. WiUiams. 

*Diago, L. F., 17, Proprietary School, Edgbaston — Dr. C. Badhun. 

Dodsworth, F.N., 16, Gyumasium, Old Aberdeen — A. Anderson. 

Elliot, J., 17, Collegiate Institution, Liverpool — Rev. J. S. HoWson. 

Fiddian, S., 17, Huddersfield College— S. Sharpe. 

♦Greaves, C. A., 17. 
, Hackman, T. Y., 16, Crodolphin School, Hammersmith — Rev. H. Twells. 

♦Harrison, J., 17, Mechanics' Institute, Bradford. 

Hickson, P., 16, Mansion Grammar School, Leatherhead— J. Pa3me. 

♦Holdich, T. H., 16, Godolphin Granunar School, HammersmiUi — Rev. H. Twells. 

Howells. T., 17, Olarendon-nouse, Lambeth — C. H. Pinches. 

Jones, T, S., 17, Maritime and l^gineeiiiig Qcbool, Waterford— Mr. McCarthy. 
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^Josselyn, J. £., 14, Queen Elizabeth's Grammax S., Ipewioh — BieV. H. A. Holden. 

"^Kitson, B. M., 14, Classical School, Eeigate — J. Payne. 

♦Leach, F., 15, The Hermitage, Bath— W. Homer. 

♦Lloyd, K. J., 12, Commerdfd School, Liverpool Institute — ^A. Macllyeen. 

Lynill, C. S, S., 16, Chorlton High School, Manchester — J. Kendall. 

Marquis, R. 15, Clare Mount School, Wallasey — Rev. W. C. Greene. 

♦Mawson, G. W. C, 16, Mansion Grammar School, Leatherhead — J. Payne, 

♦Morris, R., 16, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Sevenoaks — Rev. C. Crofts. 

♦Obbard, A. N., 14, Camberwell Collegiate School — ^Rev. J. W. Green. 

*Osbor?i, T. G., 15. 

Payne, R. S., 17, Clare Mount School, Wallasey — Rev. W. C. Greene. 

♦Perkins, T., 16, Blundell's School, Tiverton— Rev. H. B. Hughes. 

♦Pitfield, T. J., 17, Grammar School, Dorchestw — Rev. T. R. Maskew. 

Pontifex, S., 16, Mansion Grammar School, Leatherhead — J. Payne. 

*Ramsey, P. J., 16, Collegiate Institution, Liverpool — J. S. Howson. 

*Rew, W., 15, Mansior-house School, Exeter — J. Templeton. 

*Rich, W. E., 14, Grammar School, Cheltenham — Dr. Humphreys. 

•Riddiford, G. F., 17, College School, Glooester- Rev. H. Fowler. 

Roberts, D. T., 13, Commercial School, Liverpool Institute — ^A. Macllveen. 

*Ruddock, E. H., 17, Grammar School, Leeds — ^Rev. A. Barry. 

Sanders, J., 16, Proprietary School, Edgbaston — ^Dr. C. Badham. 

*Shayler, A. J., 17, The College, Southampton — J. Duncan. 

Smith, H. L., 17, Proprietary School, Edgbaston — Dr. C. Badham. 

Stanton, J., 17, Royal Grammar School, Colchester — Rev. Dr. Wright. 

Stokes, W. R., 17, Hackney Church of English School — Rev. J. C. Jackson. 

*Swann, C. G., 16, Grammar School, Cheltenham — Dr. Humphreys. 

Tayler, F. T.. 16, Collegiate School, Greenwich-road — Mr. Stoppard. 

♦Taylor, G. J., 16, King Edward's School, Birmingham— Rev. E. H. Gifford. 

Travis, J., 16, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Ipswich — Rev. H. A. Holden. 

♦Waters, W. G.,' 16, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar S., Ipswich — Rev. H. A. Holden. 

White, T. H., 16, Richmond-house School — J. White. 

♦WiUdns, C. J., 16, Mansion Granmiar School, Leatherhead — J. Pajme. 

♦Woolston, W. H., 16, Mansion Grammar School, Leatherhead — J. Payne. 

♦Young, J., 16, Kepyer School, Houghton-le-Spring — Rev. G. Moultrie. 

Section B (LANauAOEs). 

FIBST DIVISION, IK OBDEB OF HEBIT. 

Fiddian, S., age 17, Huddersfield CoUecfe — Schoolmaster, S. Sharpe. 

Tolbort, H., 17, Dorchester — Rev. W. Barnes. 

Samuel, H. S., 16, Clare Mount School, Wallasey — Rev. W. C. Greene. 

♦Bullock, F. D., 17, St. Aubin's— Rev. G. I. Le Maistre. 

Clunn, T. R. H., 16, Normal College, Swansea — ^E. Davies. 

♦Ruddock, E. H., 17, Grammar School, Leeds — ^Rev. A. Barry. 

♦Idle, J. H., 1 7, Grammar School, Leeds — Rev. A. Barry. 

♦Matthews, W. S,, 17, BlundeU's School, Tiverton— Rev. H. B. Huflfhes. 

♦Beard, T., 17, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Ipswich — Rev. H. A. Holden. 

Creed, J. A., 15, Great House, Newton Abbot — Rev. J. N. Lightfoot. 

Williams, W., 17, Normal College, Swansea — ^E. Davies. 

♦Gilliat, E., 17, Grammar School, Homoastle — Rev. S. Lodge. 

Bird, A., 15, Crauford College, Maidenhead — J. D. M. Pearce. 

Georges, W. P., 16, The College, Southampton— J. Duncan. 

Prange, F. G., 17, Carlton-terrace School, Liverpool — ^W. Ihne. 

*Hanson, E., 16, Richmond House, Reading — J. White. 

*Addinell, J., 17, South Mitford — Rev — Young. 

*Boulton, A. E., 16, Grammar School, Homcastle — Rev. S. Lodge. 

SECOND DIVISION, IN ALPHABETICAL OBDEB. 

*Clifford, W. K.. age 13, Mansion-house S., Exeter — Schoolmaster, J. Templeton. 
. ♦Dangar, J. G., 17, North London Collate School— Rev. W. C. Williams. 
^Greaves, C. A., 17. 

Green^ T., 16, South Bridge House, Northampton— W. Kingston. 
Hamnton, R. M., 16. 

'^Hemming, A. W. L., IT, GodoJpbJp GrammarS.jHamineTttnnAi— '^^.'S^.'^^<3^« 

\ ^ 
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♦James, P. J., 15, Mcmtpellier House, Brighton—H. L. Turrell. 

♦Kitson, B. M., 14, Classical School, Eeigate— J. Payne. 

♦MawBon, G. W. C, 16, Mansion Grammar School, Leatfaerhead— J. Payne. 

♦Nicholls, G. J., 17, Free Grammar School, Exeter— H. Newport. 

♦Obbard, A. N., 14, Collegiate School, Camberwell— Rev. J. W. Gieen. 

*Osbom, T. G., 15. 

♦Pearson, J. B., 17, Grammar School, Chesterfield — Rev. F. Caldtr. 

♦Prentice, T. R., 16, Grammar Sdiod, Leeds— Rev. A Barry. 

♦Pughe, K. M., 16, Collegiate Institution, Liverpool — Rev. J. S. Howson. 

♦Ramsay, P. J., 16, Collegiate Institution, Liverpool — ^Rev. J. 8. Howson, 

♦Shayler, A. J., 17, The College, Southampton — J. Duncan. 

Whitehouse, G., 17, Stoney Knolls High School, Manchester— V. E. Etiame. 

Willett, A. E., 16, Queenwood College, Stockbiidge — G. Edmondson. 

Section C (Mathehaucs). 
fibst diyision, in ordeb of mebit. 

Fiddian, S., age 17« Huddersfield College — Schoolmast^, S. Sharpe. 

♦Clifford, W. K., 13, Mansion-house School, Exeter— J. Templeton. 

♦Addinell, J.. 17, South Mitford— Rev, — Young. 

♦Jenkins, D., 17, Normal College, Swansea — E. Davies. 

♦Lloyd, R. J., 12, Commercial School, Liverpool Institute — A. Macllveen. 

Roberts, D. T., 13, Commercial School, Liverpool Institute — A. Macllveen. 

♦Osbom, T. G., 15. 

Evans, R., 16, Commercial School, Liverpool Institute — A MacHveeoi. 

Smith, H. S., 17, Proprietary School, Ed^baston — Dr. C. Badham. 

♦Matthews, W. S., 17, Blundell's School, Tiverton— Rev. H. B. Hughes. 

Williams, W., 17, Normal College, Swansea — E. Davies. 

SBOOND DIVIBION IN ALPHABETIOAL OBDKB. 

Barrett, T. S., aged 16, Queenwood Col., Stockbridge — Schoolma^^, 6. Edmondson. 

•Brice, S. W., 15, Grammar School, Shepton Mallet — J. E. Farbrother. 

Clunn, T. R. H., 16, Normal College, Swansea — E. Davies. 

♦Idle, J. H., 17, Grammar School, Leeds — Rev. A. Barry. 

Ireland, A., 16, Rose-hill, Bowdon — J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 

Jones, T. S., 17, Maritime and Engineering School, Waterford — Mr. McCarthy. 

Lobley, J., 17, Collegiate Institution, Liverpool — Rev, J. S. Howson. 

Marquis, R., 16, Cl^ Mount School, Wallasey — Rev. W. C. Greene. 

♦Morris, R., 16, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar ^hool, Sevenoaks — Rev. C. Crofts. 

Muir, E., 16, Queenwood College, Stockbridge — G. Edmondson. 

Payne, R. S., 17, Clare Mount School, Wallasey — Rev. W. C. Greene. 

♦Perkins, T., 16, Blundell's School, Tiverton- Rev. H. B. Hughes. 

♦Pughe, K. M., 16, Collegiate Institution, Liverpool — Rev J. S. Howson. 

♦Rich, W. E., 14, Grammar School Cheltenham —Dr. Humphreys. 

♦Roberts, E., 14, Blue Coat Hospital, Glocester— W. Jeffeiy. 

Samuel, H. S., 16, Clare Mount School, Wallasey — Rev. W. C. Greene. 

Scott, J. O., 17. 

♦Stiles, J. C. P., 17, Ullesthorpe-house, Lutterworth — Rev. W. Berry. 

Tayler, F. T., 16, Collegiate School, Greenwich-road — Mr. Stoppard. 

♦Taylor, G. J., 16, King Edward's School, Birmingham— Rev. E. H. Gilford. 

♦Wilkins, C. J., 16, Mansion Grammar School, Leatherhead — J. Payne. 

Wilson, T. B., 16, Daisy Bank-house, Manchester — J. Atkinson. 

Young, J., 16, Kepyer School, Houghton-le-Spring — Rev. G. Moultrie. 

Section D (Physics). 

FIRST division, IN OBDEB OF HEBTF. 

Barrett, T. S., age 16, Queenwood CoU., Stockbridge — Schoolmaster, G. Edmondson. 

Marquis, R., 16, Clare Mount School, Wallasey — Rev. W. C, Greene. 

♦Lloyd, R. J., 12, Commercial School, Liverpool Institute — A. Macllveen. 

Fiddian, S., 17, Hudderafield College— S. Sharpe. 

♦Roberts, E., 14, Blue Coat Hospital, Gloowiter— W. Jefifery. 

Roberts, D. T., 13, Commercial School, Liverpool Institute— A. MaoHveen. 

Lobley, J., 17, Collegiate Institution, Liverpool — Rev. J. 8. Howson. 

♦Jeuluns, D., 17, Normal College, Sv^anaea— E. Davies. 
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SECOND DlVISIOHr, IN ALPHABETIOAL ORDER. 

Buckell, F. J., age 14, Queenwood Coll., Stockbridge — Schoolmaster, Gr. Ikliuoiidsoii. 

Chapman, D. K., 17. 

Coombs, C. P., 16. 

Diago, L. F., 17, Proprietary School, Edgbaston — ^Dr. C. J^adham. 

Elliot, J., 17, Collegiate InstitutioB, Liverpool— Eev. Jt. S. Howson. 

*FiBon, J. L., 17. 

Greaves, C. A., 17. 

Hamilton, R. M., 16. 

^Harrison, J., 17, Mechanics^ Instatute, !&radford. 

Hickson, P., 16, Mansion Grammar School, Leatherhead — J.* Payne. 

Muir, £., 16, Qaeenwood College, Stockbridge — G. Edmondson. 

Sanders, J., 16, Proprietary School, Edgbaston — Dr. C. Badham. 

*Scott, J. O., 17. 

Smith, H. L., 17, Proprietary School, Edgbaston — Dr. C. Badham. 

*Swazm, C. G., l6. Grammar School, ChdKenham — Dr. Humphreys. 

^Wilkins, C. J., 16, Mansion Grammar Sdiool, Leatherhead— -J. Payne. 

Seotion E (Drawing and AROHiTBOTtfRB). 

FIRST DIVISION, IN ORDER OP HERrF. 

Lidstone, W., age 16, Lidependent College, Taunton — SchooUo&ster, Rev. tV. H. 
Oriffith. 

SECOND DIVISION, IN ALPHARETICAL ORDER. 

* 

Brigstocke, C. A., age 15, Yoric-street Academy, Swansea-^-^ohoolmadter, J. R. D* 
Cokton. 

*Cros8, W. B.| 17, Mannamead School, Plymouttk — Rev. P. Holmos. 

♦Riddiford, G. F., 17, College School, Gloceeter— Rev. H. Fowkr. 

Stanley, T., 17, York-street Academy, Swansea— J. R. D. Cokton. 

*POTkms, T., 16, Blnndell's School, Tiverton— Etev. H. B. Hughes. 

The following candidates obtained the A. A. title, bat without further distinction : — 

1, Manchester ; .1,^ Liverpool ; 2, Birmingham ; 9, Lcmdon ; 8, Brighton ; 10^ London ; 
4, Brighton ; 8, Southampton ; 6, Manchwter ; 6, Exeter ; 8, Reigate ; 1, Not<angham ; 
7, Ldverpocd ; 5, Reigate ; 2, Nottingham ; 11, Exeter ; 7, Brighton ; 28, London ; 6, 
Birmingham ; 7, Birmingham ; 5, I^eds ; 80, London ; 82, London ; 18, Oxford ; 10, 
Manchester ; 7, Reigate ; 15, Exeter ; 11, Glocester ; 42, London ; 14, Manchester ; 
18, Exeter; 22, Oxford; 11, Reigate; 20, Exeter; 58, London; 14, Glocester; 55, 
L<nidon ; d, Nottingham ; 58, London ; 28, Oxford ; 14, Birmitighaim ; 16, Glocetiter ; 
15, Birmingham ; 18, Manchester ; 22, Exeter ; 21, Manchester ; 25, Oxford ; 69, 
London ; 19, Birmingham ; 19, Brighton. 



JUNIOR CANDIDATE& 

[An MteriBk is prefixed to the nsme of eacb candidate who Mtisfied the Ezaminen ^n the mdinents 
«r faitii and religion.] 

FIRST DIVIBIOK, IN ORDiBR OF MBRIT. 

fMafahaU, F., Aged 18, Paris School, ]KrkeDhead->-Schoohna8ter, Rev. R. Wail'. 
*Crosl»e, H. A.^ U, Clare Mount Schof^ Wallasey— Rev. W. 0. Gi^Bene. 
*Croe8, J., 14, Nelson-houBe, Bevonport — P. and E; Roberts. 
Kinkel, G.,* 14, Westboume Collegiate School--G. A. Shapoott 
^Nash, T., 14, Belfield-house, Bowdon— J. Thompson. 
^Griffith, W., 14, Brighton CoUe|;e--J. Griffith. 

^O'Grady, R. W., 14, Mansion Grammar School, Leatherhead — J. Payne. 
^Keyworth, R.A., 14, New Eingswood Sdiool, Bath — H. Jefferson. 
'^Eaoott, C, 14, New Eingswood School, Bath— H. JeffiarBon. 
. '^Spencer, W. J., 14, Queenwood College, Stockbrid^o— G. Edmondson. 
*Angel, A. C, 18, Mount Radford, £&ter — C. R. Roper. 
Turner, G. L., 14* Totteridge-park, School — ^Wittinson and HeatL 
Rowton, S. J., 14, Eltham Collegiate School— W. P. Enightley. 
^Norton, J. R., 14, Shaw-house, Melkdiam->Smi1& aind G<^die. 
^Shears, E., 14, Streatham School— Rev. W. Hodgson. 
Smith, T. H.,.14, Kmg Edward'^ School, Birmingham— R«v. E. H. Giffoid. 
^Hooley, S. J., 14, New Eingswood School, Bath — ^H. Jefferson. 
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*Lewis, J. D., 14, Royal Instdtutioii, Liverpool — Rev. D. W. Turner. 
Norris, W. B., 14, Private Collegiate School, Lymm— Rev. F. W. Riploy. 
Robinson, W. H., 14, Carlton-terrrace School, Liverpool — Dr. Ihne. 
Ronald, A. W., 14, Carlton-terrace School, Liverpool — Br. Ihne. 
Hickson, W., 14, Mansion Grammar School, Leatherhead — J. Payne. 
*Adiian, A. D., 13, North London Collegiate School— Rev. W. C. Williams, 
♦Wells, E. 0., 14, Greenwich Proprietary School— Rev. Dr. Goodwin. 
*Baily, A. R., 14, Shaw-house, Melksham — Smith and Goldie. 
Ebbetts, D. J., 14, Craufurd College, Maidenhead — J. D. M. Pearce. 
*Georges, H. R. G., 14, The College, Southampton — J. Duncan. 
Toller, T. N., 14, Grammar School Kettering— Rev. F. Tearle. 
♦Coaker, W. H., 14, Mansion-house School, Exeter — J. Templeton. 
Hodgson, R. G., 14, Victoria-park School, Manchester — O. A. Ferris. 
Spalding, W. H., 14, Mansion-house School, Exeter — J. Templeton. 
♦Christie, W. H. M., 13, Holbrook-house, Richmond — R. M'Ewen. 
♦Sedgwick, W. H., 14, North London Collegiate School— Rev. W. C. Williams. 
♦Pratt, S. C, 14, The Hermitage, Bath— W. Homer. 
Hughes, W., 14, Commercial l^ool, Liverpool Institute — A. Macllveen. 
♦Appleby, C. W., 14, New Kingswood School, Bath — H. Jefferson. 
♦Hunter, R., 14, Denmark-hUl Grammar School — C. P. Mason. 
Samuel, A. H., 14, Carlton-terrace School, Liverpool — ^Dr. Ihne. 

SBOOKD DIVISION, Df ALPHABETIOAL OBDBB. 

♦Addiscott, W. H., age 14, Hole's School, Exeter— Schoolmaster, E. Dommett, 
♦Adrian, A. W. H., 14, King's College School — Rev. J. R. Major. 
Allport, T. R., 13, Denmark-hill Grammar School — C. P. Mason. 
Angus, C. J., 18, Mansion Grrammar School, Leatherhead— J. Payne. 
♦Aste, A., 14, North London Collegiate School — Rev. W. C. Williams. 
Atkinson, G., 13, Commercial School, Liverpool Institute — A. Macllveen. 
♦Bean, A. H., 14, Royal Grammar School, Colchester — ^Rev. Dr. Wright.* 
*B6n8on, T., 12, Grammar School, l^tvistock — Rev. E. SpencOT. 
Binney, F. A., 14, Daisy Bank-house, Manchester — J. Atkinson. 
Bird, G. H., 14, West London Collegiate School — Dr. Muir. 
Boadle, J. W., 14, Collegiate Institution, Liverpool — ^Rev. J. S. Howson, 
Bowker, J., 13, Manchester Mechanics' Institution Day School — J. Angell. 
♦Branson, R. M. A., 14, Hanwell Collegiate School — Dr. Emerton. 
♦Bro'^me, A. F., 14 Coll^^te Institution, Liverpool — Rev. J. S. Howson. 
Bruce, R. W., 14, North London CoUegiate School — Rev. W. C. Williams. 
♦Buchanan, W. G., 14, Clare Moimt School, Wallasey — Rev. W. C. Greene. 
♦Budge, F. v., 14, College School, Glocester— Rev. H. Fowler. 
♦Bushell, S. W., 14,.Proprietary School, Tunbridge Wells— Rev. J. Rice. 
♦Caldcott, R., 13, King's School, Chester — Rev. J. Harris. 
♦Chater, E. H., 13, Upton School, Slough — Rev. J. Roberson. 
Chaundler, C. S., 13, Clewer-house, Windsor — W. R. Harris. 
*Chisman, J. G., 14, Shaw-house, Melksham — Smith and Goldie. 
♦Cook, K. R., 13, Hamer School, Rochdale — Rev. R. K. Cook. 
Coppell, R. H., 13. 

Crowe, W. H., 14, Grodolphin Grammar School, Hammersmith — ^Rev. H. Tweller^ 
Crowe, W. M., 12, Priory-house School, Clapton — Newoomb and Anderton. 
♦Cullimore, J., 14, Thombury Grammar School — J. Field. 
♦Cuthbert, H. A., 14, Craufmrd College, Maidenhead — J. D. M. Pearce. 
♦Davenport. J. L., 14, Clare Mount School, Wallasey — Rev. W. C Greene. 
♦Davies, W. R., 14, Normal College, Swansea — ^£. Davies. 
Dixon, H. G., 14. 
♦Drummond, E. H., 14. 

Drury, J. G., 14, The Hermitage, Bath — ^W. Hormer. 
/ Edwards, A. F. S., 14. Rose-hill School— L. W. Scudamore. 
♦Elliott, T. W., 13, St. James's-street School, Nottingham— J. R. Wild. 
Everard, J. B., 14, Ullesthorpe-house, Lutterworth — Rev. W. Berry. 
♦Fawcus, R. S., 14, Streatham School— Rev. W. Hodgson. 
♦Feltham, T., 14, Diocesan School, Portsea— J. Andrews. 
♦Ford, fl. G., 13, MontpeUier-house, Brighton— H.S. Turrell. 
Forrest, A. T.; 12, Chorlton High School, Manchester— J. KendaU. 
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♦Foster, R. W., 14, Streatham School—Rev. W. Hodgson. 
Franklin, A. H., 14, EUiot-atreet Aoademj, Rochdale— T. B. Pickles. 
*Greorge, R., 14, Commercial School, Liverpool Institute — ^A. MacDveen. 
Gourlay, J. D., 13, Manor-row Academy, Bradford — M. Watson. 
*Gray, C., 13, Priory-house School, Weymouth — H. Fudge. 
*Green, E. W. F., 14, King's School, Chester— Rev. J. Harris. 
♦Greening, R. R., 14, Educational Institute, Rathmines— Rev. R. North. 
♦Greenwood, J., 14, Gnunmar School, Burnley — Rev. J. Butler. 
Hall, J. F., 14, Clare Mount School, Wallasey— Rev. W. C. Greene. 
♦Harding. F. C, 14, Fullarton-house, Manchester — J. F. Thomson. 
Harding, P. J., 13, Grove house, Folkestone — J. Clark. 
Harris, J. O., 14, Clewer-house, Windsor — ^W. R. Harris. 
♦Hickes, T. H. F,, 14, College School, Glocester— Rev. H. Fowler. 
♦Hoggins, A. C, 14, North London Collegiate School — ^Rev. W. C. Williams. 
♦Homer, W. H., 14, The Hermitage, Bath— W. Homer. 
Howard, J., 14, Greenwich Proprietaiy School — ^Rev. Dr. Goodwin. 
♦Hughes, T. E., 13, Crescent-house, Brighton — Adams and Langley. 
♦Hugo, E. H., 14. 

♦Jackson, G. H., 13, Grammar School, Bamsley — J. Hargreave. 
♦Johnston, J., 14, Collegiate Institution, Liverpool — Rev. J. S. Howson. 
♦Jones, F. W., 13, Marlborough Royal Free Granmiar School — ^F. H. Bond. 
Lakeman, T., 14, Mansion-house School, Exeter — J, Templeton. 
♦Langmore, J. W., 14, Montpellier House, Brighton — ^H. S. Tiurell. 

♦Laroche, E. B., 14, North London Collegiate School— Rev. W. C. Williams. 

♦Lea, W. L., 14, North Cheam House — Rev. A. Barrett. 

Lees, D. B., 13, Stony Knolls High School, Manchester — ^Y. E. Etienne. 

♦Lindoe, P., 14, The Hermitage, Bath — W. Homer. 

♦Lloyd, G. M., 13, Thomburry Grammar School — J. Field. 
♦Lovegrove, F. R., 13, Upton School, Slough — Rev. J. Roberts<m. 
Lynde, W. A., 12, Belfield House, Bowdon — J. Thomson. 

♦Mannering, H. J., 14, Proprietary Grammar School, Brighton — ^P. Capon. 

♦Mashiter, B., 13, Grammar .School, Cartmell — G. Meaby. 

♦Massiah, F. C, 14, South Devon School, Heavitree — ^A. Halloran. • 

♦Maton, L. J., 14, Calne School — Rev. B. Jacob. 

♦Matthews, C. J., 14, Woodspen Academy, Newbunr — C. E. Johnstone. 

♦May, T. W., 14, Craufurd College, Maidenhead — J. D. M. Pearce. 

MichoUs, E. E., 14, Clare-mount School, Wallasey — Rev. W. C. Greene. 

♦Mills, T. G., 14, Royal Grammar School, Colchester — ^Rev. Dr. Wright. 

Moore, H. K., 12, Classical School, Reigate — J. Payne. 

Modey, W. E., 14, Clare Mdint School, Wallasey— Rev. W. C. Greene. 

♦Newcomb, W. 14, Greenwich Proprietary School — ^Rev. Dr. Groodwin. 

♦Newman, H, F., 14, Sheppard's Commercial School, Winchester — E. Sheppard. 

♦Oakey, J. W., 14, Blue Coat School, Glocester— W. JeflErey. 

Page, J. T., 16, Richmond-house, Reading — J. White. 

♦Parsons, H. F., 13, North London Collegiate School — ^Rev. W. C. Williams. 

♦Payne, W., 14, Mansion Grammar School, Leatherhead — J. Payne. 

♦Pearson, G., 14, Albion-place Academy, Scarborough — W. Potter. 

Pearson, W. W., 13, Stony-knoUs High School, Manchester— Y. E. Etienne. 

Peppercorn, J., 14, Greenwich Proprietary School — ^Rev. Dr. GrOodwin. 

♦Piatt, B. C., 14, Cannon-place, Brighton — H. E. Harris. 

Plummer, J. I., 14, Greenwich Proprietary School — ^Rev. Dr. Goodwin. 

♦Rand, E. B., 14, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Ipswich — ^Rev.. E. A. Holden. 

♦Raper, W. A., 14, Queenwood College, Stockbridge-— G. Edmondson. 

♦Reed, C, 14, Hanwell Collegiate School — Dr. Emerton. 

♦Rigden, W. G., 14, Holbrooke-house, Richmond — ^R. M'Ewan. 

Robinson, E., 14, Higher Broughton School-7-E. W. Mackinson. 

♦Row, T., 14, Mansion-house School, Exeteiv-J". Templeton. 

Rowe, H. E., 14, Independent College, Taunton— Rev. W. H. Griffith.. 

Russdl, J. M., 14, Commercial School, Liverpool Institute— A. Macllveen. 

♦Sale, W. H. B., 14 

♦SandaU, F., 14, Clatendoii-house, Lamheth — C. H. Pinches. 

Schott^ J. W., 14, Chorlton High School, Manchester— J. Kendall. 

♦Scott, A. H., 14. 
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Scott, E., li, Crauf urd College, Maidenlmil— J. D. U. P«M«e. 
■Soobt, T. J., 13, Montpellier-haiiM, Brigfaton— H. S. ToneU. 
^wpherd, F. E., 11, Olifton-tiew Sdiool, Prestwick--.A. C. (fDvjer. 

*Sheriock, E. M., 11, North London CoUeguts Scbool—Ber. W. C. Williams. 

Sm, G. C. 12, Muioi^Tow Aoftdemy, Bnfiord— M. Woteoa. 

'^nuiis, W., 11, Oninmar School, Leeds — Gev. A. Bany. 

•Sparkes, J. E., 13, Pettjw^h-rectorj— Rev. J. K. Tuckar. 

•Stewart, R. G., 14, Cowbridge Grammar School— R«t. W. H, Beever. 

'Stone, H. M., 11, Shaw-houM, Metkghaia — Smith mid Goldie. 

Stone, P., 11, Carltun-temus School, Liverpool — Dr. Ihne. 

'Stnbbe, R„ 11, Park School, Blckenhflad—R. Wall. 

•Tarlton, E. E. , 14, Grammar S., Hartlebury— Rev. J. W. Lta and G. E, Tarlton. 

Templeton, M., 12, Manraon-houae Sohool, Exeter — J, Templeton. 

Thackray, E., 11, Manohestn He<diaDics' Institate Day School— J. Angell. 

Thomu, E., 11, Independent College, Tauntoo—Rev. W. H. Griffith. 

Thomas, J. D., 14, Noniuil Colkge, Swanaaa— E. Davies. 

llioinberry, W. H,, 14, Hoaelj-Toad, Binninghain — C. D. Makepeaoe. 

Ticcara, S. J., 14, Grammar School, Leiceetei-~G. B. Franklin. 

*Wall, C. A., 11, King Edward's School, Birmingham— R«v. B. H. Gifford. 

•Washbonmo, T. H., 14, College School, Glooeeter— Be7. H, Fowler. 

WellealBy, H. W., 14, Rockland fiill. North DeTon— W. T. Hake. 

'WilkiosoD, C. Q., 14, Grammar School, Bedford— Ber. F. Faoshawe. 

'Wildey, C. J., 14, NorOi London Collcfriate Sehool— Rev. W. C. WiDiama. 

•WoUe, F., 13, TJpton Sohotd, Slongh— Rev. J. Robertson. 

*W(M>dley, C. S., 11, Haokney Chnrch of Enghmd Grammar 8.— Rev. J. C. Jackson. 

Wooliton, F., 11, Grammar School, Kettering— Rev. F. Tearie. 

The following candidates obt^ed certificates, but withont any further distinctiim :— 
S, London J 1, Nottingham; 10, London; 1, Leeds; 2, Ciford; 12, London; 13, London; 
29, Leeds ; 1, Ipawich ; IE, London ; 16, London ; 17, London ; 3, Oiford ; 18, Loudon ; 
1, Rugate ; S, Mancheeter ; 7, Manchester ; 1, Birmingham ; 21, London ; 1, Oxford ; 

I, Soutliampton ; 11, Manchester; S. Brighton; 25, lunodon ; 8, Lirapool ; 27, Bath ; 
2S, London ; Ifi, Manchester ; S3, Bath ; 82, London ; SS, London ; 6, Exeter ; 16, Man- 
chester ; 9, Exeter ; 3, SonQiampton ; 2, Nottingham ; 13, Liverpool ; 1, Sou^kampton ; 
22, Manchsster ; 6, Brighton ; 11, Exeter ; 36, London ; 15, lirerpool ; 39, Londim ; 13, 
Exet«; 10,Oiford; 27,Leed8; 13, London ; 11, Oxford; 6, Brighton; 7, Glooeater; 
44, London; 15, London; 13, Exeter; 8, Brighton; 34, Bath; IS, Liverpool; 16, 
Oxford ; 27, Manchester ; 8, Olocester ; 3, Reigate ; 16, Oiford : IB, London ; i, Rei- 

rte; 6, Sagate;17, Eleter; 71, Mancli«ter;6, Birmingham; 23, Ltverpod; 17, Bath; 
Krmmgham; 18, Oxford: 11, B™hton; 8, Birmi«hara; 31, Bath ; 12, Brighton ; 
28, Liveipool ; 11, ffirmingham ; 8, Nottingham, 57, D>ndon ; 2S, Liverpool ; 31, Liver- 
pool: 66, London ; 24, Exeter ; 40, Manchester ; 31, Liverpool ; 08, London ; 30, Bath ; 
13, Sonthompton ; 72, London ; 28, Oxford ; 29, Exeter ; 9, Be^o^e ; 18, Binniugham ; 
3S, Uveipool ; 78, London ; Gl, ManoheEler ; 35, Bath ; 80, London ; 3S, Liverpool ; 
82, London ; 20, Leeds ; 86, London ; 87, Limdon ; 43, Liverpool ; 20, Birming- 
ham; S3, London; 44, Livatpool; 21, Einningham ; 32, OxfiHxl ; 12, Ipswich; 
' 15, Nottiiigham ; 16, Brighton ; 15, Uvernxd ; SO, Exeter ; 18, Brighton ; gg, Lon- 
don ; 19, :^i^ton ; 22, BirmiugEuuD. ; 3S, Kimin^iam ; 104, London; 12, Reigate; 
46, Liverpool: 55, Manchester; S4, Oxford; 107, London; 81, Exeter; 66, Man- 
diester; 22, Bath; 17, Leeds; 110, London; S3, Exeter; S7, Manchester; 58, 
Manchester ; 35, Oxford ; SS, Exeter ; 62, Manohestcr ; 57, Liverpool ; 10, Oxford ; 
39, Exeter; 136, London; 21, Southampton; 127, London; II, Bath; 40, Exster ; 
129, London ; 12, Exeter ; 42, Oxford ; 22, Sonthampton ; 31, Birmingham : 11, Exeter ; 

II, Reigate; 46, Exeter ; 4S, Exeter; 81, livetpool ; 46, Oxford; 139, London; 140, 
London ; 17, Exeter ; 19, Leeds ; 19, Glooeatsr ; 142, London ; 52, Exeter ; 147, Lon- 
don ; 41, Liverpool. 

Tha certificates are now ready for distribntion through the local aecretariea. 

JCLT 24. — Hie following subject for Eari Stanhope's prize is proposed fw the vear 
I860 :— The Fan of the Republic of FbreBce. 

It is dedred that the essays should aot be ol a greater Iwigtb than would oocni^ 20 
minutes if the? ihould b« recited. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Th^ result of the examinations at the dose of the Summer Term for the Medical and 
ChymicfU Classes of the College was announced on the 8rd ult., the Dean (Professor 
WUliamson, F.R.S.) in the chair, as follows : — :Fn^Jtical Chymistiy (Professor William- 
son, F.R.S.).— Gold Medal, E. L. H. Fox ; Certificates— -2nd, J. T. Jones ; 3rd, (equal) 
I. B. Lyon, and T. W. Bogg ; 4th, F. Qeorffe ; ^th, T. Griffiths. Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics (Professor Ganrod, M.D.).^-GQld Medal, J. H. Hutchinson ; 1st Silver 
Medal, W. Watson ; 2nd Silver Medal, J. S. Smith : CertlficateB--4th, P. Best ; 5th, 
(equal) F. T. Roberts and H, 0. Bastian ; 7tb, T. Griffiths ; 8th, T. W. Bogg ; 9th, 
W. H. Brotherton ; 10th, J. P. Baker ; 11th, W. Atkinson ; 12th, A. W. NankiveU ; 
13th, G. B. Phillips. Medical Jurisprudence (Professor Carpenter, M.D.). — Gold 
Medal, E. Holland : Certificates— 2nd, W. J. Hunt ; Srd, A. Woodforde ; 4li, W. C. 
King. Midwifery (Professor Murphy. M.D.).— Gold Medal, J. C. Bernard ; 1st Silver 
Medal, W. P. Rawlins ; 2nd Silver Medal, M. O. Hurlston : Certificates— 4th, G. B. 
Phillips; 6th, R. M.Miller; 6th, J. M. Waters ; 7th. E. Purse; 8th, H. Sutcliflfe ; 9th, 
F. W. Gibson ; 10th, D. F. Yeates. Ophthahnic Medicine and Surgery (Professor W. 
Jones, M.D.). — Silver Medal, I. B. Lyon : Certificate, A. Woodfo^e. Botany (Pro- 
fessor Lindley, Ph.D.).— Senior Class Gold Medal, T. W. Bogg ; Silver MedaJf, T. J. 
Denman : Certificates— 8rd, G. Wilson ; 4th, J. H. Hutchinson ; 5th, E. T. Tibbits ; 
6th, F. T. Roberts. Dr. FeUowes's Medico-Clinical Medals.— Winter Term; Gold 
Medal, P. S. Jones. 

Mebton College. — An election will take place on Saturday, October 
15, to a Bible Cleriuhip of the annual value of about £90, and tenable for four years 
from matriculation. The examination in ill commence on Thursday, October 13th. 
Candidates must apply by letter to the Warden on or before Thursday, October 6th, 
and must send satisfactory testimonials of their need of assistance at the University. 



The Pbince of Wales. — Mr. Herbert Fisher, the eldest son of the 
Rev. Canon Fisher, the rector of the parish of Poidshot, Wilts, has been appointed 
private tutor to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales during his sojourn at Oxford. 

The Islands in the Bay of Bengal — It is upwards of a year 
since we drew attention to the Andaman Islands as the spot selected for the penal 
settlement of the captured refuse of the mutineers of the rebellion. The report of the 
committee appokited to examine the shores of these islands and to fix upon a site has 
j.U8t been published, and reads like a voliune of Captain Cook. The isUmds, of which 
a detailed account is given, are the Andamans, the Nicobars, Barrel Island, and the 
Cocos. Beginning with the Great Nioobar to the north-west of Sumati*a, they 
stretch in a direction parallel with the coast of Tavoy, from the 7th to the 14th degree 
of northern latitude for a distance of 500 miles, endiiig in the Great Coco. Between 
the I^icobars and the little Andaman there is a distance' of 70 miles, and this is the 
one considerable gap in the long wall of coral reefs, among which only native 
craft can move with freedom, and which have so often been the soene of the wrecks of 
our ridiest merchantmen. If the Bay of Bengal is as much an English Sea as the 
Channel, with its great marts of commerce on either coast, stretching horn ^ngapore, 
past Malacca, Moulmein, Kangoon, Akyab, and the mouths of the (^mges to Madras, 
then these islands have a new interest in our eyes, and are, if not essential to the ex- 
istence d our Eastern empire, necessary for its external peace, for the security aqd 
extension of its trade, and for the spread of that civilization for the sake of which 
it has been established and still exists. At present they are the abode of savages who 
are, of all human beings, next to the beast in the scale of humani^ ; of men who, if 
not cannibals, have all the ferocity of such, and who, since the ships of Europe have 
visited their seas, or the junks of China and the Archipeh^ have attempted to touch 
at their coasts, have proclaimed war against all outside of weir own tribe, and revelled 
in the work of wrecking, brutality, and death. Such savages are a blot on the mi^ of 
o ir Eastern possessions, and if, as hitherto, they reject exery attempt at friendly inter- 
course, ever overture of kindness, they must 3deld to the operation of that law which, 
in spite of all fostering care, is sweeping their milder brethren out of Australia — they 
must disappear. It will be well if m tiieir case, as with almost all our colonies, the 
introduction of convict labour is the beginning of progress. — Friend of India, 
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APPOINTMENT. 

The Groyemors of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School for the parishes of St. Olave 
and St. John, Southwark, have appointed the Rev. Andrew Johnson, M.A., late 
scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, to the head mastership of the above school, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. H. Hayman. 



BIRTHS. 

On August 7th, at the Collegiate School, Camberwell Grove, the wife of the Rev . J W. 

Green, of a daughter. 
On Auflrust 15th, at Harrow, the wife of the Rev. B. F. Westcott, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 14th July, at St. George's Church, Lennoxville, Canada East, by the Yen. 
Archdeacon Gilson, assisted by the Rev. J. Nicholls, D.D., Principal of Bishop's 
College, the Rev. J. H. Thompson, Professor of Theology, Bishop's College, to Mary 
Lavinia> youngest daughter of James Waldron, Esq., of Hartswell, Wivelescomb^ 
Somersetshire. 

On the 20th July, at the parish church, Edgbaston, Birmingham, by the Rev. T. P. 
Ferguson, assisted by the Rev. S. H. Macaulay, the Rev. Richard Ferguson, Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, to Phcebe Louisa, youngest daughter of the late 
"William Chance, Esiq., of Birmingham. 

On the 27th July, at St. John's, Oifield, Isle of Wight, by the Rev. John Smith, the 
Rev. Edward Heniy Bradby, an Assistant-Master of Harrow School, to Ellen Sarah, 
daughter of the late John Johnson, Esq., of Ryde, I.W. 

On the 28th July, at Holy Trinity Church, Combe Down, Bath, by the Rev. W. Allen, 
Rector of Bosherton and St. Bride's, Pembrokeshire, father of the bridegroom, 
assisted by the Rev. George Newnham, Incumbent, Rev. Robert James Allen, M. A.> 
Balliol College, Oxford, Vice-principal of the Training College, Saltley, Birmingham>- 
to Georgina, youngest and only surviving daughter of the late Major George Newton 
Prole, H.E.I.C.S. 

On the 2nd August, at Keswick, by the Rev. Frederick Gipps, Vicar of Corbridge, 
Northumberland, and brother of the bride, Philip Howard Frere, Esq., of Dun-gate, 
Cambridgeshire, son of the late Mr. Serjeant Frere, Master of Downing College, to 
Emily, youngest daughter of the Rev. Henry Gipps, canon residentiary of Carlisle, 
and Vicar of Keswick, Cumberland. 

On the 2nd August, at St. Paul's, Hammersmith, by the Rev. E. J. Laughlin, M. A., 
late 4l8t Regiment, brother to the bridegroom, Frederick Laughlin, Esq., to Elizabeth 
Mabyn, daughter of the late Richard Smith, Esq., of Stoke Newington, Middlesex, 
and grand-daughter of the late Adam Clarke, LL.D., &c. 

On the 4th August, at the parish church of Hammersmith, by the Rev. Charlecc 
Daymond, brother of the bridegroom, Mr. Albert Cooke Daymond, Normal 
Master of St. Mark's College, Chelsea, to Marianne Jane, second daughter of Mr. 
G. W. Jones, Secretary of the Hammersmith Bridge Company. 

On August 9th, at St. John's, Hackney, by the Rev. the Rector, the Rev. Charles J. 
Robinson, M. A., Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, to Charlotte Helena, only sur- 
viving daughter of the late Henry Robinson, Esq., of Patras, Greece. 

On August 9th, at St. Paul's Episcopal Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh, by the Rev. 
John Murray, Vicar of Wroxton, Oxfordshire, the Rev. J. C. Thompson, chaplain 
of St. Thomas' Church Free School, Calcutta, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Campbell, Esq., M.D., of Greenlaw, late Surgeon of the 93rd Highlanders. 

DEATHS. 
On the 22nd July, at Withington Vicarage, near Hereford, James John Archer, only 

and beloved son of the Rev. James Thomson, of Christ's Hospital, London, and 

Caroline Olivia^ his wife, aged 18 months. 
On the 27th July, at Ripon, the Hon. and Very Rev. Henry David Erskine, Dean of 

Ripon, in the 78r<i year of his age. 
On the 30th July, at Greenwich, in the 41st year of his age, after a short illness, 

Edward Hughes, Esq., F.R.A.S., many years Head Master of the Royal Naval 

Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. 
On August 4th, at Amesbury, Wilts, David Allison Barrymore, Esq., of St. Alban's 

Hall, Oxford, Master of the Grammar School at Amesbury, aged 42. 
Ob Avgnst 5th, at Alverstoke, Hants, the Rev. Joseph W. Barlow, Fellow of Bnse- 
xtose College, Oxford, in the 38th year oi "his ag^e. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Acts op Pabltament. — In this year (1859) the following Acta were 
passed : — First Session (22 Victoria), public ffeneral Acts, 35 ; local Acts, 35. ; private 
Acts, 1 ; total 71. Second Session (22 and 23 Victoria), public genend Acts, 66 ; 
local Acts, 139 ; private Acts, 7 ; total 212 ; grand total 283. 

A Beautifitl Bust in marble of Mr. Alderman Salomons, the work 
of the eminent sculptor, Mr. Behnes, has been placed in the City of London School, 
to commemorate, by order of the Court of Common Council, the Alderman's munifi- 
cent benefactions to the School. 

City of London School. — Mr. Thomas Garrett, Lambert Jones 
scholar from this school, has been declared, by the examiners of the University of 
London, at the head of the list of competitors for classical honours, in the first exami- 
nation ferthe degree of B. A., and therefore entitled to an exhibition of £iO per annum 
for the next two years. 

WoBKS OP Descartes. — It had long been a matter of regret to 
scientific men that four manuscripts, known to have been written by Descartes, and 
bearing the following titles : — 1. Considerations on Science in Greneral ; 2. Something 
on Algebra ; 3. Experimenta ; and 4. Olympica — ^had completely disappeared, leaving 
no trace of their existence. By a singular accident. Count Foudier de Careil has now 
discovered copies of them in an old press which had not been opened for years, in the 
library of Hanover. 

St. Bkide's Sunday School. — The annual excursion in connexion 
with this school, took place on Tuesday, 23rd instant. The children, in number 182, 
were conveyed, with their teachers, by rail to Erith station, and through the kindness 
of Sir C. Eardley, Bart., spent a yeiy happy day in Belvedere-park. Dinner and tea 
were provided for them. We are pleased to be able to say every one returned home in 
safety. The expenses of the excursion were partly de&ayed by the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of the parishioners. 

Intermediate Education. — On Saturday, the 30th of July, a 
deputation, conristinff of the Kev. Professor Gibson, Moderator of the Gr^eral 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, the Hev. Dr. Wilson, and Mr. S. M. 
Greer, accompanied by the following Members of Parliament, Lord Fermoy, Lord 
Claude Hamilton, the Hon. Major ^ox, Sir H. M. Cairns, Sir R. Ferguson, Sir F. 
Heygate, Mr. R. P. Dawson, Mr. Bobert Ibrrens, and Mr. John Amott, had an 
interview with the Bight Hon. E. Cardwell at the Irieli Office, on the subject of inter- 
mediate education. ' 

Chbist Chubch Schools, St. Geokges-in-the-East. — ^The 
children to the number of 1,200, with many of their parents and friends, were taken 
on the 11th nit., for their annual excursion, by the incumbent of the district, the Bev. 
G. H. M'Gill, the churchwardens, and teachers, to Loughton, in Essex. 3201b. of 
beef. 4001b. of cake, 4001b. of bread, 50 gallons of milk, and 2 barrels of ale, given 
by Messrs. Hanbury — were provided for their entertainment. A variety of prizes 
were also distributed. The large party startad by special train ft-om the Mile-end 
station at 9-30 a.m., and returned at 8-30 p.m., lughly delighted with the day^s 
recreation. These schools are the largest at the east end of London. Their well- 
known efficiency reflects great credit on all who take part in their management. 

St. Maky's, Lambeth. — On the 12th ult. the children of the several 
schools in connexion with the parish church of St. Mary's, Lambeth, were regaled with 
cake and tea in the grounds attached to Lambeth Palace, and which were kindly granted 
by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury for the purpose. Upwards of 1,400 chil- 
dren were admitted to the grounds at about 3 o'clock, and were soon after enjoying 
themselves in full glee. Tea was afterwards served out with the usual accompaniments 
of cake, ke., and after an excellent meal the children resumed their sport in the presence 
of nearly 1,000 persons, parishioners and subscribers to the treat. The rev. gentlemen 
connected with the parish exerted their utmost to make the children enjoy themselves, 
and oould be seen assisting to inflate air balloons, form cricket matches, races, or ganies 
of chevy chase. A display of fireworks took place at 9 o'clock, after which the company 
broke up, all, we are assured, highly delighted with the treat, «xid. v^'^t«cA»>kn%*Qckft 
goodnoBS^ of Mb Once the Archbishop in allowing them Ihe \3Be oi \i\& ii<c)^« ^gcoxfiCL^. 
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St. BoTOLPir, Bishopsgate, Schools Excubsion. — On Thursday, 
the 18th ult.. the Sunday school children from the parish of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
had their annual excursion. There were about 160 children, and they were accompanied 
by the Kev. J. Bell, and the Kev. William Gill, the curates of the parish, and by the 
ladies and teachers superintending the school, and several private friends, and mothers 
of the children, amoimting to near 200. They went by the Eastern Counties Railway 
to the Crown Inn, Loughton, adjoining the forest, where they were regaled with pork 
pies for dinner, and in the afternoon a plentiful supply of plum cakes and milk, which 
had been provided for the occasion, were distributed to each, of which there was enough 
and to spare. The day proved very fine : they left by the half-past nine train in tibe 
morning, and returned home before eight o'clock in the evening, and, by the active 
exdrtions of the above clergymen, they had plenty of swings, and donkey-rides, and 
toys, &c., and returned home highly delighted with their day s amusement, regretting 
it had come to an end so soon. It must not be omitted that they were indebted fur the 
above treat to the kind contributions of the parishioners. 

A Ragged School Treat. — A large number of the children belong- 
ing to the EZing Edward Bagged School of Industry, Albert Street, Spitalfields, 
together with many of the members of the neighbouring ragged church, were on the 
10th ult. conveyed by special train to that portion of EppingForest in the neighbour- 
hood of Snaresbrook, to enjoy their annual holyday at the expense of Mr. H. E. 
Gumey. The supplies both for dinner and tea were very bountiful, and evidently 
much appreciated both by old and young, whose appetites (judging from the quanti^ 
of substantial viands which disappeared) seemed remarkably strengthened by the pure 
air. The teachers and their friends dined together under a spacious marquee erected 
for the occasion. Various speeches were made eulogistic of the liberality of Mr. 
Gumey, and the painstaking care and devotedness of the hon. secretary, Mr. H. B. 
Williams. The only drawback to the day's happiness was occasioned by an accident 
to a fine little girl, who was knocked down and much injured by a horse belonging to 
qne of the gipsies who infest these parts, and who by their abusive language, and the 
way in which thev ply their vocation, are fast becoming a great pest to tiiose who visit 
the forest for healthful recreation. 

Sir John Cass's School. — ^This school, situated in the parish of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, was founded by Sir John Cass, Knight and Alderman, of London. 
On the 6th of May, 1709, Sir John Cass devised certain estates for the support of the 
school, but in part revoked the will by another, dated 5th July, 1718. The last, 
however, was incompletely executed, and the former was effective, as a devise of real 
property. The will of May 6, 1709, entities the school to the rents of seyeral proper- 
ties, situate at Tilbury, Hackney, and Bromley. In 1819, the annual produce of the 
landed property was valued at £1,133 16s. lOd. Various donations and bequests have 
been added to the very substantial nest-egg of Sir John Cass, and the balances have 
been f requentiy invested in Government securities, thus increasing, from time to time, 
the resources of the foundation. The records of the school show that, in 1818, the 
total income had increased to £1,539 16s. lOd. ; and in 1815, the total disbursements 
were £1,173 17s. 9d. The total disbursements for the three years 1815, 16, 17, were 
£3,406 16s., giving a yearly average expenditure on ninety children of £12 J2q^ 4d. 
each. Originally the master's salary was nnly £40 a year ; in 1805 it was nused to 
£60, and has since then been augmented from time to time. One of the fundamental 
rules of the school is, that the children are not admitted after they have attained to 
fourteen years of age, nor are they expected to remain after that, except by special 
favour, and they are no longer clothed. According to the constitution of the charity, 
the children of necessitous freemen have the preference of admission. The education is 
liberal, and special care is taken to fit the children for industrial life, and on leaving, 
they are assisted — ^the girls especially — in obtaining situations. 

The Redhill Refobmatoby. — The annual harvest-home of the 
Philanthropic Society's Farm School at Redhill, was celebrated on Wednesday evening, 
I7th ult. Having disposed of a substantial supper, the boys were addressed by sevem 
influential friends of the, institutioi^, and prizes distributed for industry, good conduct, 
deanliness^ &c. Mr. W. Gladstone, the treasurer, in congratulating the company on 
the prosp^oua condition of the school, stated that most of the boys who bad left the 
institution were doing well ; many had been sent out as emigrants, and letters written 
Jhome by them were very satisfactory. * ^me \»A «iL\jcr^ *0c^ vxniL^ wbA\a.vy, uid tiiese 
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were doing exceedingly well. There were some few doubtful cases, in which a good 

account had not been returned ; but these he hoped would ultimately turn to good. Tho 

Rev. C. Walters, the resident chaplain, in the course of an address to the boys, called 

on them to thank the numerous kind friends, many of whom were present, without 

whose aid the institution could not be supported, and expressed great pleasure to find 

that some of those who had been trained in that institution had returned to visit 

tiie Bchool, and were then present in the room. The Rev. Sydney Turner, formerly 

resident chaplain of the institution, and now Government Inspector of Reformatories, 

also addressed the boys assembled, and gave them sound advice as to their present and 

futnre conduct. He also pointed out the great good which had been effected by this 

and similar institutions, and stated that last year the committals of juveniles to prison 

were less by one fifth than in the previous year, and next year he hoped to see a 

reduction of 4U or 50 per cent. The meeting was also addressed by other friends of 

the Institution. The committee's report showed that during last year the average 

number of boys maintained was 263. 73 were discharged during the year ; of these 

30 emigrated, and the remainder were placed out in England. 

The Science and Abt Depabtment. — ^The sixth Report of the 
Sdence and Art Department of the Coomiittee of Council on Education has just been 
printed in the form of a blue book of some 150 pages, compact and portable. The 
number of square miles surveyed in the past year, in Great Britain, has been 2,326, 
while in 1857 the area was 2,605. In Ireland* the work of survey has been chiefly 
directed to preparing for publication the one inch maps of that country. Professor 
Huxley and Mr. ^ter have worked diligently in the ''Natural History" and 
" PalflBontological ** departments of the survey. The Museum of Creology was visited 
by 24,877 persons last year. The Mining Record Office continaes to increase in 
importance and usefulness. The Gx)vemment School of Mines is prospering, and 
several kinds of assistance have been afforded to other departments of Grovemment by 
Dr. Hofman, (the lecturer on chymistry,) and Dr. Percy, (the metallurgical professor.) 
One of the pupils of the school, a Mr. Charles Gould, has been appointed to the office 
of Greological Surveyor of Tasmania. The Museum of Irish Industry was visited by 
23,638 persons. The number of visitors at the gardens of the Royal Zoological 
Society exhibits a large increase, a result attributed by the hon. council to *'the 
increased attraction which a large addition to their stock of animals has enabled them 
to bring before the public." The various local schools of art, drawing, &c., appear to 
he flourishing, and the Metropolitan Public Schools for the Poor are growing rapidly. 
The Circula&ig Art Library of the South Kensington Museum was open for. 289 dskys 
last year, and is very extensively used ; 500 volumes have been added to the collection, 
and upwards of 1,300 prints and 600 photographs acquired. The Circulating Museum 
Collection visited six towns last year and proved very attractive. The Museum at 
Kensington is replete with objects of interest, almost too numerous even to be glanced 
at in passing. The high rate of attendance at this Museum was fully maintained in 
1858. A. monthly average of 38,000 was maintained, and the total number for the 
year are upwards of 456,288, of whom 47,082 attended on what was called ''students' '* 
(not free) days ; 237,272 attended in the day, and 219,016 in the evening. The public 
lectures appear to be useful and instructive. The results of the working of the 
Department of Science and Art in all its divisions, for 1858, exhibit a great increase 
on the previous year in the attendance of the public at the Museums, Schools, and 
Lectures. The visitors to the various Museums, &c., in the three capitals of the 
United Elingdom, imder the superintendence of the department, amounted to 875,898, 
equivalent to an increase of 117,923 on the previous year. The conunittee can state 
with confidence that at no period since the department has been founded have its 
condition and working been so sound, or the public appreciation of the advantages 
which it offers in aid of private efforts to promote science and art among all classes so 
marked as in 1858. 

Unifokm Musical Pitch. — A private meeting of a number of 
leading scientific men, and those interested in music, both as professors and amateurs, 
was hdd at the house of the Sodety of Arts on Friday, Jime 3rd, by invitation of the 
Council of that Society, for the purpose of discussing the propriety of adopting in this 
country a uniform musical pitch, as has been recently done in France. The Kev. Dr. 
Whewell, F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, presided ; and among those 
present were the Earl of Cawdor, the Earl of Westmoreland, Sir G-eorge Smart, the 
Dean of Hereford, Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, the R«v. 3. E. Cox, ^«^. Vi^.'^'Tii^SNs^^, 
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Rev. T. A. Cocke, Dr. Amott, Dr. Wylde, Messrs. J. Benedict, H. Blagrove, R. K. 
Bowley, H. F. Chorley, George Cooper, F. Davison, J. Ella. Otto and Madame Gold- 
Hchmidt, H. Grieabach, Hogarth, E. Hopkins, John Mullah, J Kohler, H. J. Lincoln, 
H. C. Lunn, G. Metder, A. Nicholson, W. Pole, Lindsay Sloper, C. N. Womom, , 
C. W. Dilkci and several members of the Council df the Society. 

Sleep of Plants. — Plants sleep as well as animals; the attitude 
some of these assume on the approach of night is extremely interesting to Hhoee who 
delight to study the beautiful phenomena of vegetable life. Some plants exhibit signs 
of sleep more marked than others. The leaves of clover, lucerne, and other plante 
dose as the sun approaches the horizon ; and in the honey locust this characteristic is 
particularly striking and beautiful. The delicately-formed leaves close in pairs at 
nightfall, and remain so until the rising of the sun in the morning, when they gra- 
dually expand to their fullest extent. It is in common garden chickweed {atdlaria 
medka) thiftt the most perfect exemplication of the conjugal love and paternal care of 
plants is observed. At the approach of night the leaves of this delicate plant,^ which 
are in pairs, begin to close towards each other, and when the sleeping attitude is com- 
pleted, these folded leaves embrace in th^r upper surfaces the rudiments of the young 
tihoots ; and the uppermost pair (but one) at the ^id of the stalk are furnished with 
longer leaved stalks than the others, so that they can close upon the terminating pair 
and protect the end of the shoot. 

A Cracked Commandment. — We heard a suggestive expression 
related the other day of a very little girl, who was taken by her mother into a shop 
where a tempting basket of oranges stood exposed for sale. While her mother was 
engaged in another part of the room, the little one feasted her eyes on the fruity and 
nursed the temptation in her heart till it grew too strong to be resisted, and she hid 
one of the oranges imder her apron, and walked quickly away. But conscience remon- 
strated so strongly that, after a little reflection, she walk^ as quickly back, and as 
slyly replaced the orange in the basket. Again the forbidden fruit, out of her posses- 
sion, presented its tempting side, and again she yielded. After a sharper conflict than 
before, conscience gained a second victory, and the almost stolen orange was again 
taken and Anally restored. With a saddened countenance she walked home with her 
mother, and when they were alone, burst into tears, exclaiming, ** Oh, mother, I 
cracked one of the Commandments ! I did'nt break it — indeed I did'nt break it, 
mother — quite — but I'm sure I cracked it." — Ainerican Paper. 

Resuscitation of Frozen Fish. — "It may be worthy of notice," 
says Sir John Franklin, in his first " Overland Journey to the Polar Seas,'* " that the 
fish froze as they were taken out of the nets, and in a short time became a solid mass 
of ice ; and by a blow or two of the hatchet were easily split open, when the intestines 
might be removed in one lump. If in this completely frozen state they were thawed 
before the fire, they recovered their animation. This was particularly the case with 
the carp ; and we had occasion to observe it repeatedly, as Dr. Richardson occupied 
himself in examining the structure of the different species of fifih, and was always in 
winter under the necessity of thawing them. We have seen a carp recover so far as to 
leap about with much vigour after it had been frozen for thirty-six hours." Mr. Heamei, 
Mr. Ellis, and other travellers in the icy regions, also mention the power of many of 
the lower orders to endure intense cold — mosquitoes and others of the insect tnbe, 
being frequently frozen into one black solid mass, which, when thawed, renewed all 
their energies ; spiders frozen so hard as to bound from the floor like a pea, were revived 
by the fire ; so were frozen leeches, frogs, and snails. — Zoologiti, 

All vice stands on a precipice, and to engage in any sinful course is to 
run down the hill. There is, therefore, no safety except in the fixed principle and pur- 
pose to do righi. It is a fond thing for a man to think to set bounds to himself in any- 
thing that is bad ; to resolve to sin in number, weight, and measure ; that he will conunit 
one sin, and then give over ; entertain but one temptation, and after that will shut the 
door and admit of no more. Our corrupt hearts, when they are once in motion, are 
like the raging sea, to which we can set no bounds, nor say to it, " Hitherto shalt thou 
go, and no further.'* When the devil tempts a man to commit any wickedness, he 
does, as it were, lay a long train of sins ; and if the first temptation take, they give 
fire to one another. Let us, then, resist the beginning of sin, because then we have 
$be most power, isaid sin hath least. — Ti l(o(son. 
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R JOHN COLERIDGE ON MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 

T the distribution of certificates to the successful candidates at the 
late Oxford Local Examination, held at Exeter, there was an influr* 

I attendance of the Ariends of education, including Mr. T. D. Aclandy 
»riginator of the local examination scheme. 

le Kight Hon. Sir John Coleridge, after the distribution of the 
icates, addressed the meeting. He said — Sir John Kennaway has 
d to you in strong language which I cannot improve, and which I 
not seek to spoil, all that the country in general owes to the Univer- 
of Oxford ; and, in my opinion, he might have added that it has 
[red an additionsd claim to the gratitude and affectionate feeling of 
ountiy by the step which it has taken in regard to these examina- 
. Passing by for a moment what of course I do not undervalue— 
liglier motives upon which we ought to value national education — 
) is one point of view in which it strikes me it has not been so often 
^nted to the minds of assemblies like the present, but which I think 
the greatest importance. No one who has considered the history, 
aerely of this country, but of Christendom in general, for centuries 
, can fail to perceive that there has been for centuries a gradual 
Dcement towards the approximation of the different classes of society, 
to increasing power with regard to government of what are called the 
r orders. I am not, of course, going to express a political opinion 
; I do not say whether it is better or whether it is worse at present, 
it seems to me to be so orderly, to have proceeded so regularly, to 
gone on so widely — I may say so universally — through Christendom 
stt I cannot but think that we may trace in it the finger of him who 
ms the world ; and if that be so, I ought to alter the language I 
, and I ought to say that it must be for good. It must be for good 
! rightly use and direct the dispensations of the Almighty, as far as 
re concerned. The destinies of nations are in his hands, but as you 
know, he acts ordinarily by secondary means : he acts by human 
ts, and it is in our power to make that a blessing, as he intended it, 
curse, which he did not intend, according as we use that which he 
in our hands. The river will flow on. If you attempt to stop it, it 
jverwhelm you in ruin. If you neglect its course, you may lose the 
fits it would otherwise confer. But if you direct its course wisely, 

II be a source of fertility to the land through which it flows. Some* 
; like that is what this country ought to do, and what I think it is 
doing, in respect of education. If the lower orders are to be raised 
)litical power in this country, to make that a blessing you must 
rate the lower orders for discharging the duties to be thrown upon 
. Therefore it is that I think that the University of Oxford con- 
1 the largest benefit that it had in its power to confer upon this 
try at large when, passing simply from the education of the higher 
'8, and those who were destined for the Church, it spread out its 
s in a frank and liberal spirit to all classes of society, and offered to 
3ct everybody with itself, in a certain measure, who would only fit 
Blf for it by proper application. It is obvious, and eveiybody must 
liat the mtore tiie classes of society lower than those who may be 
to take the benefit directly of imiversity education avail themselves 
is privilege, the more will they fit themselves for all those acts of 

\ 1 
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power and administration of government to which in the course of thin||(% 
they may probably be 'called. I do not forget that several gentli 
have to come after me, and that I ought not to occupy much of yi^l 
time. But if I have satisfied you that the delegates and the Univ 
are entitled to your thanks, not merely for their wise conception of thf^u 
plan, but for the strictly impartial and discriminating execution of 
plan, let me ask you how are we to show our gratitude to them ? 
merely by the thanks that we are to pass to-day, but in a very much 
important and permanent manner. We may divide those who are 
present into the public, whom the spectators represent ; the schoolmi 
who have been cfirectly affected by this measure of the University ; and 'd 
the most interesting class of all, the yoimg gentlemen who have beet ;o 
here to-day to receive the certificates from the University. With regaid [^ 
to ourselves, I hope our course is a clear and a plain one. If any of jm, 
have seen the circulars, it will be found that the original fbnds 
carrying out the local examinations for the distribution of prizes, and fof 
the expenses of this meeting, are now exhausted. I should be extremdj 
sorry, and I think the inhabitants of this great county would be wanting^ jji 
if they suffered this annual celebration to fall to the ground. I hope ihii t 
although upon the present occasion we have not been able to present to i 
the young men who have come here any distinct prizes, yet that befbrej^ 
next year comes we shall be in a position to resume that excellent pr8&- ji^ 
tice. Do not let it be said that in so doing we are presuming, in the 
county of Devon, to think that we can add any value to what the Univer- 
sity has done for these young men. Above all things, let them remember 
that nothing can be given in this county equal to the honour which they |t 
have now achieved, of being associated with the University of OxfonL 
They will carry it with them wherever they go. It may have struck ytm i 
as an interesting circumstance that some of those individuals who have ) 
laboured and acquired honour, are now gone out into the world — some \ 
to sea, some to one place, some to another — some of them hardly knowing i] 
the honour which they have achieved. But I will venture to say thai i 
when the young midshipman or the young man in the merchant service, I 
how ploughing the main, returns to this country, he will rejoice to receive j 
the paper that will then be handed to him ; and come what will, in fdtnm - 
life the young man will always think it an honour to have passed such an 
examination as to be able to call himself an Associate in Arts of the 
University of Oxford. Do not let it be supposed that we are interfering 
with the University in that way. But as a mark of gratitude to. Oxford 
— as a token of the estimation in which we hold what Oxford has done 
for these young men, — I think we should do ill if, upon a future occasion, 
we did not reward the successful candidates with some prizes. I think I 
have omitted to speak to you of the local examiner. Some of ybu may 
not know what an onerous duty the gentleman who undertakes that duty 
has to perform. For as many as seven or eight successive d&ja he is 
confined to a room superintending and taking part in these examinations. 
The labour, I believe, is so extreme that it would have been impossible 
for a single gentleman to have done it, if he had not been assisted by kind 
volimteers. My friend Mr. Acland is always ready to lend his help. I 
am sure that you will go along with me in saying that these volunteer 
assistants ought to be included in the resolution. I now pass on to the 
second chss of those who are called upon to return thanks to the Uni- 
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^ersity of Oxford — ^I mean the schoolmasters of the county who have 
n part, or who shall take part, in preparing pupils for these exami- 
tions. They must feel that their position is considerably raised by it. 
~ en I say raised, don*t bt me be supposed for one moment to imply 
t it is a profession that is required in the estimation of society to 
raised. My grandfather was a schoolmaster. I was a pupil of an 
:«a<de whom I loved and honoured as my father. I was a pupil 
at Elaton of a cousin whom I loved as an elder brother. One of my 
bers, as many of you know, has been for years labouring in the school 
£aton — successfully, I may say, certainly diligently — for a great num- 
r of years as assistant-master. I come of a family of schoolmasters : 
^.and let me assure those who are here of that profession that I hold that 
li^paTt of my descent with as much pride, and greater pride, than I do my 
being able to trace it uoon the other side to a gentleman who happened 
r < * to be Lord Mayor of London for several successive years in the reign of 
"^ King Henry III. I look upon my schoolmaster's descent as the more 
■^ noble of the two ; and I am perfectly certain that not only the school- 
- masters now assembled, but all the intelligent persons who are here, will 
• go along with me in that feeling. Schoolmasters will feel not merely 
^ that their labours are now brought more into the sunshine, and that they 
' * receive the reward which it is no shame for any man to be proud of 
" receiving, when they produce their successful candidates ; but the more 
intelligent among them will receive extremely useful hints by the course 
~ the examinations have taken, as to the best means of discharging their 
f duty. I will not go into details in which I might run myself aground, 
^ for despite all my lineage I am not so practically acquainted with the 
subject as many others now here. But there is one thing I would venture 
to point out. I would press upon them the importance of that which 
the University of Oxford adhered to, to the great disappointment of many 
persons, — ^namely, the sticking to the elements, and saying that nothing 
shall supersede accuracy in the lower and rudimental parts of education. 
I do not know how that may be with some masters in this county. I can 
speak for myself, and one near me (Mr. Sillifant) will bear me out. My 
good imcle — ^it is now nearly 60 years ago, for I began my Latin before 
I was six years of age — when we came to a new book, I remember 
especially Homer, said, '' Now, boys, this is a new language. You have 
been reading Xenophon and Lucian. You are now going to read Homer ; 
he spoke in a different language, he thought in a d^erent way from the 
authors you have read. Let us go by steps." Every word, little or 
great, every noun and verb, every single word in that book, did he 
make us give an account of. For the first fortnight, three weeks, 
, a month, about five lines took an hour to get tl^ough; and very 
tedious it must have been to a man who possessed great delicacy 
of mind, and could enter into the whole beauty of the poet as a poet. 
Yet he submitted to that drudgery because he knew well how it would pay. 
The consequence was that at the end of a month we knew the book we had 
gone through — the 100 or 200 lines — so accurately that we might be said, 
as far as boys could do, to know the book. We knew it grammatically, 
and nothing came too hard for us after that. That I venture to suggest 
as an example that might be of use to all schoolmasters. I have said I 
do not know how this is in this county among the masters. I have not 
the smallest doubt how it must have been with those whose pupils have 
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been successfuL I will tell you a story which I have upon the 
possible authority. It does not apply to any schoolmaster here, 
within many hundred miles of this county. An examiner was abo«t,|i |p 
and he had a class before him — the first class in arithmetic. They wenj I 
able to answer questions ; they had gone through all the higher brancliei 
of arithmetic, and were prepared to answer anything. But he said,**" 
will give you a sum in simple addition." He accordingly dictated a sum, 
and cautiously interspersed a good many ciphers. Suppose, for instanos, 
he said " a thousand and forty-nine." He found there was not one in 
the class who was able to put down that sum in simple addition ; they 
could not make count of ciphers'. That showed him the boys had beea 
suffered to pass over far too quickly the elementary parts of arithmetic 
The examiner took them in grammar, and quoted a few lines from 
Cowper — 

" I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute." 

*' What governs right ? " There was not a boy could say, till it was put 
to them " none to dispute my right." Then — 

" The beasts that roam over the plain. 
My form with indifference see." 

None could tell what governed " see," or what " see " governed after it 
These are instances that I think it not useless to mention, for the purpose 
of drawing the attention of intelligent schoolmasters to the necessity of 
attending — ^not merely once in the beginning, but going back from time 
to time — to the elements. To the third class, the young men whom I 
see before me, I shall simply say a few words, for they have already had 
an excellent address from my friend. Sir John Kennedy, I am sure you 
will feel that you are bound to be extremely thankful to the delegates 
and the local examiners for the trouble they have taken, and for the 
excellent manner in which the Oxford examinations have been carried out 
I beg of you, much as I said to you last year, to consider that above all 
things, in your present situation, industry and attention are the things 
you should hold hold by. Do not let the honours you have received in- 
duce you to go to sleep and to say " I have done enough." Not so, it is 
the greatest misfortune that you have attained honours. If, on the 
contrary, they encourage you to further exertion, then no one can say 
how great the benefit may be. Let me impress upon you that the best 
motto you can take for yourselves in this respect, is that which was 
taken by a most eminent man, who made his way from a hair-dresser's 
shop to be Chief Justice Tenterden. What was his motto ? When a 
man is made a judge he is made a sergeant, and as sergeant he has rings 
to some of the great officers of State, with a motto upon it. His motto 
was " Lahore." He did not refer to his own talents. It was not " Invita 
Minerva." To his immortal honour be it said — from the hair-dresser's 
shop in Canterbury to the Free School in Canterbury ; from the Free 
School in Canterbury to Corpus Christi College ; from Corpus Christi 
College to the bar ; from the bar to the bench ; from the bench to the 
peerage — he achieved all this unimpeachable honour, and always 
practising that which was his motto at last. One of the most gratifying 
scenes 1 have ever witnessed was when that man went up to the House 
of Peers in his robes for the first time, attended by the whole bar of 
Eaghnd. 
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OXFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 

fJlHE Oxford Middle-Class Examinations^ or Local Examinations, as 
J. . they are beginning to be called, have been held a second time during 
the past summer ; and the results, so far as the 8uccessi\il candidates are 
concerned, were published in The Times a few days since. We propose 
now to offer a few remarks on the entire results, as they appear, not only 
in the *' Division Lists," but likewise in some very important '* Tables" 
published at the same time by the Delegates.- These tables contain a 
good many revelations with regard to the unsuccessful candidates ; they 
give the number of failures and of withdrawals at ^ach local centre ; and 
they show with respect to the failures, not only their general character^ 
whether entire or partial, whether for want of " preliminary" or of other 
knowledge, but (in the cases where the failure was in the preliminary 
work) in what exact part of that work the candidate did not satisfy the 
examiners. They will doubtless be found extremely useful to the school- 
masters ; and they have a general interest, in the light they throw upon 
the existing state of middle-class education, which gives them a claim to 
the consideration of the public. ^ 

It appears that 938 candidates — 320 of whom were *' seniors," an<J 
618 "juniors"— -originally sent in their names to the delegates, and that 
of this number 896, — 299 "seniors," and 597 "juniors," — ^presented 
themselves at the appointed places and underwent examination. It will 
be remembered that on the last occasion the candidates were nearly 
1,200, who were divided into "seniors" and "juniors" in about the 
same proportion of one-third and two-thirds. There is thus a faUing 
off in numbers to the extent of one-fourth on the total of last year, — a 
result which may be attributed partly to the extensive " plucking " on 
that occasion, partly to the better understanding which now exists of the 
nature of the examination and the attainments requisite for passing it. 
The diminution is in spite of an increase in the number of centres, which 
have been raised from 11 to 15 by the addition of Brighton, Ipswich, 
Nottingham, and Heigate, to those formerly selected. Glocester is also 
a new centre, but, as it is substituted in the place of Cheltenham, no 
further increase is caused thereby to the list. 

The distribution of the 896 candidates among the various local centres 
wDl be seen at a glance by reference to the following table : — 

SenioTB. Juniors. Total. 

Oxford 81 a 75 

London 64 148 212 

Bath 5 85 40 

Bedford 5 14 19 

Birmingham 20 81 54 

Brighton 18 29 47 

Exeter ^ 26 51 77 

Glocester ^ 21 19 40 

Ipswich 17 14 81 

Leeds 18 23 86 

liverpool 28 61 85 - 

Manphester 20 70 90 

Nottingham 8 20 ' 23 

Reigate 13 13 26 

Southampton 16 21 36 

299 697 896 



Much disappointment and endless complaints were caused last year by 
the large number of failures, the unsuccessful candidates having been on 
that occasion about twice as numerous as the successful ones. A great 
change will be obserred in this respect in the present lists. Not only is 
the proportion of failures far less, but the tables are actually turned ; the 
successful outnumber the unsuccessful candidates — there being of the 
former 485, of the latter 411. 

As there is no reason to believe that the examiners have in the least 
lowered their standard, we see in this general result, without looking 
further, the good effect of a little judicious severity. It is evident that 
the screw has been put on in the schools, and that the candidates have 
been far better prepared this year than last. The whole difference is, 
perhaps, not owing to this, for the University gained wisdom by expe- 
rience, and made such arrangements as enabled the candidates to produce 
their knowledge in better shape thai> last year; but the main cause of 
the difference would appear to be the better preparation of the candi- 
dates, together with the keeping back of unfit persons from the exami- 
SLations. We understand that the examiners, where they continue the 
same, report almost unanimously a considerable improvement in the 
papers sent to them. 

The successful candidates are thus distributed among the various 
.centres : — 

Seniors. Juniors. TotaL 



Oxford 

London 

Bath 

Bedf<»d 

Birmingham 

Brighton 

Exeter 

Glocester 

Ipswich 

Leeds 

Liverpool ... 
Manchester... 
Nottingham 

Reigate 

Southampton 



20 


27 


47 


27 


86 


113 


3 


15 


18 


2 


3 


5 


11 


17 


28 


6 


17 


23 


15 


33 


48 


9 


10 


19 


6 


7 


13 


10 


11 


21 


14 


42 


16 


11 


34 


45 


4 


5 


9 


10 


11 


21 


6 


18 


19 



154 331 485 



It. is very remarkable that Reigate, a new centre, is the place where 
the proportion of successes is the greatest, and of failures the smallest. 
It was to be expected that in new centres, from inexperience on the 
part both of teachers and of boys, the failures would be rather above 
than below the average, and this will be found actually the case at 
Brighton, Ipswich, and Nottingham ;. but at Eeigate the ordinary rule 
is reversed, and not only is the proportion less than the average, but it 
is actually less, and greatly less, than of any other place. The subjoined 
list will show the rank held by each local centre in respect of successes 
and failures : — 

At Beigate there succeeded 81 per cent., failed 19 per cent. 

,/ Lhrerpool ; 66 „ 34 „ 

„ Oxford 62 2-3 ,, ..... 37 1-3 „ 

„ Exeter 62 1-3 „ 37 2-3 „ 

„ Leeds 53 1-3 „ 41 2-3 „ 
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At London there succeeded 58 per cent., failed 42 per cent. 

Southampton 53 ,, 47 

Birmingham 52 ,, 48 

Manchester 50 „ 50 

Brighton 49 „ 61 

Glocester 47^ ,, 52| 



9* 
if 
Ji 

" Batih 45 „ 55 

Ipswich 42 „ 58 

Nottingham 32 „ 68 

Bedford 26 1-3 „ 73 2-3 



it 

if 



Hc&ouTs hare beeh dwarded somewhat more sparingly than they were 
last year. In the case of music, where last year one canditate appeared 
in the first, and six or seven in the second dividibn, no honours at all 
are assigned. In drawing and architecture, one candidate only obtains 
the principal, and five the subordinate distinction. In the other sections 
the numbers are greater, and indicate a fair amount of good work. The 
*' First Divisions " show altogether an array of 89 names, while the 
*^ Second Divisions " contain 246 names. Of course, the number of 
candidates to whom honours are granted is less than this, since in many 
cases among the ^^ seniors " the same candidate obtains an hdnour in two 
or three sections. A deduction of about 60 must be made on this 
account, and the result must be taken to be that \mt of 485 successful 
candidates 275, or five-ninths, are regarded as having passed with credit. 

The honours are thus distributed among the local centres (we give the 
order according to the proportion borne by the honours to the number of 
candidates) : — 

Seniors. Juniors. 

Ist DiT. 2nd Dir. Ist Dir. 2iid Dir. 



Leeds.... 

Liverpool .... 

Oxford 

Reigate 

Glocester 

Ipswich 

Exeter 

Southampton 

London 

Bath 

Manchester . 
Birmingham « 
Brighton •••. 
Nottingham • 
Bedford 



■.*... ......... 



10 


8 





5 


11 


16 


7 


17 


11 


11 


2 


10 





9 





8 


1 


9 


1 


6 


1 


6 





5 


7. 


8 


4 


9 


1 


5 


2 


5 


5 


26 


12 


33 





2 


3 


8 





6 


4 


15 


1 


8 


1 


4 


Q 


3 


1 


7 





3 





2 








1 


2 



Proportion of 


Honoan to 


Candidates. 


64 per cent. 


60 


>» 


50 


if 


46 


a 


421 


if' 


42 


tf 


37i 


)» 


36 


»> 


33J 


ft 


33J 


ff 


35 


ft 


36 


»f 


23J 


w 


13 


» 


16 


)i 



- If the inferior honour be set aside, it will be found that the important 
one is carried off almost exclusively at five centres — ^viz., Liverpool, 
London, Oxford, Exeter and X^eeds, which engross 72 but of 89 " firsts." ' 
This is fairly attributable in three cases — ^those of Leeds, Liverpool, 
and Exeter — to the excellence of the schools in and near those towns ; 
in London and Oxford it is referable rather to the choice of those places 
by the parent or the boy himself, to whom they are convenieiit <Mr 
attractive centres, whereto on that account a preference Is given. 

Thus far we have considered the examination on the side of success. 
We must now view it in its less pleasing aspect, and turn our attention 
to the failures and their causes. 

The most noticeable feature of the examination of 1858, after the 
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large number of failures, was the fact that the great majority of the 
unsuccessful candidates broke down in what was called the " preliminary 
work." Elementary knowledge is required of all candidates, and no 
excellence in more advanced subjects is allowed to make up for the want 
of it. All candidates are examined in reading, writing, spelling, parsing, 
aiithmetic, composition, and the elements of geography and English 
history ; and decided failure in any one of these points is fatal to success, 
whatever the knowledge or talent displayed on other matters. In 1858, 
this was the main cause of the " severe plucking " which so astonished 
the shoolmasters. Something like one-third of the whole number of 
candidates was rejected for this reason only. Candidates not only 
showed themselves able to pass, but frequently obtained such marks as 
would have entitled them to a high place in a " first division " for Latin, 
€hreek, Qerman, mathematics, physical science, &c., but lost their honour 
through defective spelling or ignorance of the first four rules of 
arithmetic. It is in this respect that the examination recently held 
contrasts most remarkably with its predecessor. The entire number of 
candidates, whose failure is owing to their want of *' preliminary 
knowledge," instead of being one-third of the whole body, is almost 
exactly one-sixth, and the difference as regards those who may be called 
the " honour cadidates " is still more striking. Two candidates only, 
whose marks in a subject would have entitled them to a place in any 
first division, were regarded by the preliminary examiners as deficient, 
and of these two but one lost his honour in consequence of his failure in 
the " preliminary," since the other — who would have been in the first 
division in Section E, on account of his excellent drawing — was dis- 
qualified, not only by his failure in elemental knowledge, but by not 
obtaining sufficient marks in a second section. Even the minor honour 
has this year been rarely forfeited for the required basis of fundamental 
knowledge. Of the seniors 11 only, and of the juniors the same 
number, lose their place in the second division on this account. 

A greater improvement has seldom manifested itself in an equally 
short space of time. More, however, may still be done in the same 
direction. It is not satisfactory that any persons should fail in the 
preliminary work who are capable of obtaining honours in a special subject. 
If the proportion of those plucked for the "preliminary only among 
the Seniors, which is only nine per cent., is not large, the proportion 
among the Juniors, which is 20 per cent., admits of very considerable 
abatement. The schoolmasters will do well to study the particulars of 
the failure of their boys, as given in the delegates* tables. Such study 
will often reveal to them a defect in their teaching. It is observable 
that in particular localities the failure is in particular branches. At 
Birmingham and Manchester it is composition, at Glocester in orthg- 
graphy, at Bath in analysis, at Nottingham in history and geography. 
This seems to indicate a local weakness which easily adihits of a remedy. 

We shall conclude these remarks with one or two more tables, which 
may have an interest for some readers. The following is a tabular view 
of the number of failures in each branch of the *' preliminary ; " — 

Seniors. Juniors. Total. 

History 34 119 153 

Geography 15 88 103 

Analysis 23 47 70 
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Orthography 
Compofdtion 
Arithmetic ... 
Handwriting 



Seniors. Juniors. Total 

30 89 69 

—61 • 61 

84 16 60 

2 8 10 



rhe next table shows the number of failures in the " preliminary " at 
h centre, and the degree of the failure, whether in one point or more : — 



Oxford 



London 



Bath. 



Bedfoid 



Birmingham 

Brighton 

Exeter 

Glooester 

Ipswioh 

Leeds 



Liverpool 

Manchester... 
Nottingham 

Keigate • 

Southampton 



Semors... 

Juniors*. • 

Seniors... 

Juniors. . . 

Seniors... 

Juniors... 

Seniors . . . 

Juniors... 

Seniors . . . 

Juniors... 

Seniors... 

Juniors... 

Seniors . . . 

Juniors... 

Seniors ... 

Juniors... 

Seniors... 

Juniors... 

Seniors...^ 

Juniors... 

Seniors... 

Juniors... 

Seniors... 

Juniors... 

Seniors... 

Juniors... 

Seniors... 

Juniors... 

Seniors. •• 

Juniors... 



FUledin 

One 
Subject. 

6 

5 
12 
U 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

6 

4 

6 

5 

8 

8 

5 

4 

2 

1 

5 

2 
11 

8 
18 

8 

6 



2 

8 

1 



Failed in 

Two 
Bnl^eets; 

1 

5 
6 
18 

1 
1 
2 
7 
5 
8 
8 
1 
5 
2 
1 
8 
2 

2 
6 
5 
1 
4 

2 
1 

2 
2 



FkUedin Failedin 

Three Poor 
Snl^Jeeti. Sttl]()eete. 



2 
2 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 




1 




2 

2 


1 





1 







2 

1 

1 
2 
2 



2 



1 
1 


4 




1 



TotaL 

22 
71 
14 
12 
28 
18 
22 
18 
11 
11 
24 
80 
17 
9 
10 



I'inally, we append a short statement to the numbers who obtained 
re than a single honour : — 

Two boys appear in three first divisions. 



Five „ 


two first and one second division. 


Three „ 


one first and two second divisKms. 


Three ,» 


three second divisions^ 


Five „ 


two first divisions. 


Seven ,, 


one first and one second divisions. 


Twenty-one „ 

• 


two second divisions 



['he Pbince of Wales. — Before leaving Edinburgh, the Prince of 
les desired to mark his recognition of the facilities offered him for study at 
University, and requested to be registered as a student. In compliance 
1 the Prince's desire, Mr. Alexander Smith, the secretary to the University, 
it to Holyrood Palace on Fridav, and, after obtaining the signature of the 
ice to his obligations as a stuaent of the University, delivered to him the 
al matriculation ticket of a student. — Scotsman. 
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LITERARY NECROLOGICAL RECORD.- OCTOBER. 



LITERATURE^ ARTS, SCIElfCB. 

Oct. 1. —J5wAop (John) Alcock 1500 ... FownJ. of Jesus Coll., Camb. 

Joseph Mede 1638 ... Comiqenton the Apocalypse. 

Robert Ashley 1641 ... History of Cochin Cnina, &c. 

Peter Corneille 1684 ... Poet, The Cid. 

Alexander Sumorokof 1777 ... Poet. Fatherof the Buss, stage, 

Robert Bakewell * 1795 ... Grazier, Dishley Sheep. 

i>r. James Fordyce ." 1796 ... Poet, Sermons, Addresses, &:c. 

John William Bruguieres ...... 1799 „, Nabtralist^ and Physician. 

2.— Aristotle b.c.323 ... Logic, Metaphysics, &c. 

Card, Peter BeruUe 1629 ... Misc. Theological Works. 

Dr. Barten Holyday 1661 ... Trans. Juvenal. . Sermons, &c. 

Charles Patin 1693 ... Numismalic Works, &c. 

^66ifFrancisTimo]eondeChoisi 1724 ... Historical Works. 

Zeger Bernard Van Espen 1728 ... Canon Law (4 vols, fol.) 

Count Augustus Ferd. Veltheim 1801 ... Mineralogical Works. 

John Brown 1801 ... Engraver. 

Dr, John Evans .^.... 1767 ... Sketch of Religious Denom. 

Arago 1853 ... Astronomy, &c., &c. 

3.— Quirinus Kichlman (burnt) 1689 ... " Visions:" 

Robert Barclay 1690 ... "Apology" for Quakers. 

Charles Francis Dubos 1724 ... •* Lii5on Conf." (17 vols.) 

i>r. Ferdinand Warner 1768 ... Historical Works, &c. 

4. — Saint Francis of Assisi 1226 *»» Found, tbie Ord.of Ji'ranciBcans. 

Bishop (Robert) Grosseteste ... 1253 ... "Opuscula Varia," &c., &c. 

Johannes Wesselus 1489 ... " Farrago ItertHnThec^Qgicarain." 

J.Maitland. Ld. of Thyelstane 1595 ... '^ Epion^anKmata Latina." 

Johb Argall 1606 ... Rengioos Tracts in Latip. 

Francis Albani :>.... 1660 ... Painter, Love subjects. 

Pierra Bellocq 1704 ... Poe£, Satjfaripty &c . 

John Baptiste Du Halde 1743 ... China and Cninese Tartary (4 

Baron Francis Trench 1794 ... Autibiography. . [vols, fol.) 

Gaspard de Courtireon (Marq.) 1785 ... Treatise ^n Optics, &c. 

Bishop (Samuel) Horsley 1806 ... **Blhl. Criticisms." (4 vols. 8vo) 

Samuel Jackson Pratt 18l4 ... Miscellai^eous Works. 

S^tr John Re'nnie 1821 ... Engineer,- Waterloo. Bridge. 

5. — Elias Eobanus .....i 1540 ... Lafin Poems and Letters. 

Claude d'Espence 1571 ... Theological Works. 

George Bersmann 1611 ... Notes on Classics, &c. 

John Philip Baratier 1740 ... Fr.Transl. of^enj.of Tudela. 

Dr. George Fothergill 1760 ... Sermons (2 vols.) 

X)r. Thomas Rutterforih 1771 ... Syst of Natural Philosophy. 

Gaspard Guillard de Beaurieu 1795 ... " L'Eleve de la Nature." 

Bishop (Reginald) Heber 1833 ... Poet. "Palestine," &c. 

e.— Bishop (Lewis) Bayly -. 1631 ... " Practice of Piety." 

Francis Wise. 1767 ... " Annales iElfridi Magni." 

Dr, William Worthington 1778 ... " Essay on Redemption," &c. 

7. — 5ir Thomas Chaloner 1566 ... De Repuhlica Angiorum, &c. 

George Gascoigne 1577 ... Poet. 

Giovanni Battista Guarini 1612 ... Poet. "Pastor Fids." 

Jacques Sirmond 1651 .... ''Councils of France," j&c. 

Nicholas Heinsus 1681 ... Poet. Ed. of Gass* with Notes. 

Joseph Ames.,... 1759 ... Typogi'aphjcat Antiquities. 

/)r. John Brown 1788 ... "Elementa Medicinse." 

Dr. John George Zimmermann 1759 ... Dissertation on Solitude. 

Dr. Thomas Reid 1796 ... " Ibq. into the Human Mind." 

8. — Johannes Nicolaius Secundus 1536 ... Poet. The Kisses. 

John Greaves 165^ ... **^^\va£v^^s^«:^V!L\aL,"&c, 
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't. 8. — Gerard de CordEmoi ™. ...... 1684 - 

Bishop (Thomaj) Berlow ..■-.. 1691 .. 

Sir Kich&rd Blackoiore 1720 -' 

L'Evesque de Durigny 1785 .. 

Dr. Andrew KijipU 1795 ■■ 

9.— Gabriel Fallopio .". 1S«S ■■ 

Sir Henry Blount 1682 .. 

Claude Perrault 1688 .. 

John Christ. WagBDseil 1706 .. 

Bishop (Richardf Cumberland 1718 .. 

Dr. Thomas Bennet 1728 ■. 

R«,. Sir John Culluni 1785 - 

Charlea Mills 1826 .. 

10.— 7>r. George Owen 1558 .. 

Henry Airay 1616 .. 

Thomas Allen 1633 .. 

l>aul Pewon 1706 - 

Dr. John BattelT 1708 .. 

Dr. John Blow 1708 .. 

Dr. David Gregory ITIO .. 

BUhy, (Wmiam) Talbot 1730 .. 

fVo^dohn Henry) Schulse... 17M .. 

Abp. (John) Potter 1747 .. 

Dr. William WaWa 1772 .. 

Henrr Brooke 1783 .. 

Lord Sfiilgrai!t{CanaL J. Fhippi) 1792 - 

^VlRi<:)i.)RobiiinD (Ld.RokBby) 1794 .. 
11.— Ulricas ZuinRlius 1531 .. 

Giles Thomas Aaselin 1787 .. 

John Conrell 1611' .. 

William Molyneux 1699 .. 

William A moD tons " 1705 .. 

EdwardCohton 1721 .. 

John Baptist Josepii Latiguet 1750 .. 

«™. Thoinas StuckWuse 1752 .. 

12.— P(9je Honorius I -... 638.. 

Pope Boniface VIII. 1303 .. 

Peter Malthieu 1621 .. 

Mareschel(F.) de Banompisrre 1646 ., 

i>r. Isaac Eaaiie 1676 .. 

John Rows 1677 .. 

Dr. Ludolph Kutter 1716 -. 

R^ne Michael Slodti 1764 .. 

Granville PeDD 1844 .. 

13.— Theodore Beza -^ 1605 .. 

Sir George Ent 1689 .. 

Dr. John Gill 1771 .. 

Dr. Richard Pulteney 1801 .. 

Antonio Canova -■■. 1S22 .. 

Vincenio MonU - 1828 .: 

14.-Taillefer 1066 .. 

PaulScarron 1660 .. 

John Henley (Orator)...- 1756 .. 

Antonio NimesBibeiroSanchez 1763 .. 

-Dr. John Chapman 1784 ., 

William Picket 1795 .. 

George P.dwurd Ayscough 1799 .' 

George Onslow 1853 .. 

15. — Andreas Vesalius - 1564 .. 

Ralph Brooke 1625 .. 

Gabriel du Pineau 1644 .. 

Jacob Alleslry 1686 •■ 

Bernard de la Moanoye 1728 .. 



History of France. 
" Casei of Conscience," &c. 
Poet Physician &c. 
Historical WDrka._ 
Miscellaneous Writer. 
Anatomical Wks. (Svolt.fol.) 
" Voyage into the LeTont." 
Miscellaneous Work*. 
" De Urbe Norimbergre," &C- 
Phmnician History," &c., See. 
Polemical Works. 
Hist, and Antiq. of Hawsled. 
"History of Chivalry," Sec. 
"AmeetdietfortJie New Ague. 
Calv. divine.— Theol. Works. 
"Obi. ia lib. Chn*. ia Eaaiam." 
" L'AntinQitO to Temps ntdblis." 
" An^quitateaSt. EdiuunJburgi." 



'Attr. Phys. rt OeDm. Eleniaiita.' 

Sermons. (1 vol, 8vo) 

" De Materia Medica," ic. 

"Ant.or Greece,"&c., A-c. 

Poet "The Epigoniad,"&c, 

Pott, Tragedies and Novels. 

" Voyage of Disc, to N. Pole." 

Found, of Sch., 4 Cb., and Pat. 

Polem.WkB.(4vols.) [of God. 

(1567) PmI. Ode on the Exist. 

" Instit. of the Laws of Eng," 

"Treatise on Dioptrics," £c. 

"Treat, on Barom., Therm.," do. 

Foiad. of Chor. Sch. in Bristol. 

Kotind. of Ho. of luf. Jesoi, Paris. 

" Hiit. of the Bible," &c., &c. 

Letters. 

Polemical Worki. 

Historical Work«._ 

" Memoire " i 

Travels, 8co. 

'' ImmanueV'&c, &c. 

"Hist. Critica Honeri," &c. 

Scatptor. Mon. to Lanquet. 

Religious Works, &e. [&c. 

Lnt. Poems, Polem. Wlis., Gr. 'I'esl., 

Physician. Medical Works. 

"Expoa-oftheBible.'" 

Botanical Works, &e. 

Settler, 

Poet. 

Miiulrd. 

Poet. Comedies, &c. 

Tranal. of Pliny's Ep. 

Medical Works, &c. 

" Eusehius, &c.," &c. 

Reviewer of Painted Glass. 

'' Semiramis," &c. 



■ols.) 



"De Corporis Hum. Fabrica." 

Antiq. Criticisms. 

Works on Canon&Civil Law. 



Peti. Miacellaneoui Works. 
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Oct.l5.— J'olin Ozell 1743 ... 

Michael Kelly 1826... 

Fanny Holcroft 1844 ... 

le.—Bishop (Nicholas) Ridley 1555 ... 

Bishop (Hugh) Latimer 1555 -. 

Caesar Egasse du Boulai • 1678 ... 

Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery... 1679 ... 

Ralph Thoreshy 1725 ... 

Rohert Ferguson .'1774 ... 

jDr. David Durell 1775 ... 

John Hunter 1793 ... 

Eva Maria Garrick 1822 ... 

17. — Philip de Cominines 1509 ... 

Sir Philip Sidney 1586 ... 

/>r. John Pits 1616 ... 

Thomas Wagstaflfe 1702 ... 

l>r. John Ward 1758 ... 

18. — Card. (James) Sadolet 1547 — 

JohnRiolau (Primus) 1605 ... 

Christopher Airay 1670 ... 

James Moore » 1734 ... 

R6n6 Antoine de Reatlmur ... 1757 ... 

Chev, Fran. Xavier d*01iveyra 1783 ... 

jDr. John Lettice 1832 ... 

Coim< Cassini 1845 ... 

19.— 5,> Geoffrey Fenton 1608 ... 

James Arminius 1609 ... 

AuhertMire(Alhertu8Mir8eus) 1640 ... 

Sir Thomas Browne 1682 :.. 

Isaac de Benserade •• 1690 ... 

Dr. Jonathan Swift 1745 ... 

William Ged 1749 ... 

HenrjrKirke White... 1806 ... 

Francis Joseph Talma; 1826 ... 

20.— Dr. Thomas Linacre.... i. 1524 ... 

Alexander Arhuthnot 1583 ... 

John Ball 1640 ... 

Dr. Archibald Pitcaim 1713 ... 

Michael Dahl 1743 ... 

Dr. William Cowper 1767 ... 

Spiller 1831 ... 

21. — Ambrose of Portico 1439 ... 

Julius Caesar Scalizer 1558 ... 

i>r. Laurente Jouhert 1583 ... 

Henry Lawes 1662 ... 

Edmund Waller 1687 ... 

James Gronovius 1716 .;. 

Dr. Tobias Smollett 1771 ... 

WUliam Clarke 1771 ... 

Samuel Foote... : 1777 ... 

I>r. Anthony Petit 1794 ... 

22.— Obadiah Green 1698 ... 

Herman Witsius 1708 ... 

William Wollaston 1724 ... 

John David Michaelis 1791 ... 

Dr. Samuel Arnold 1802 ... 

23. — Anit Manlius Tor. Sev. Boetius 524 ... 

Nicolas de Lyra 1340 ... 

William Prynne 1669 ... 

John Foi Vaillant 1706 ... 

AnneOldfield 1730 ... 

John Leclair 1764 ... 

Peter Charles Lc Roy 1764 ... 



Poei, Transl. of Moliere. 
DroMoiist* 
Novdist. 

Sermons and Letters. 
Sermons. [fol.) 

Hist, of Univ. of Paris. (6 vols. 
Poems, Plays, State Papers. 
"Topography of Leeds," &c. 
Poet. 

Biblical Criticisms, &c. 
Medical Works, &c. 
Widow of David Garrick. 
Mem. of his own Times. 
Poet. "Arcadia." 
'' De illustribus Anglise Scrip- 
Sermons, &c. [toribus." 
"Lives of the Gresh. Proff." 
Poet Lat.Disc., &c. (3vols.4to) 
Med. and Anatomical Works. 
Latin and English Pieces. 
Poet. Plays, &c. 
Hist, of Insects. (6 vols. 4to) 
Earthquake at Lisbon. 
** Strict, on Elocution," &c. 
Asttonomer. [Italy. 
Guicciardini's Hist. Wars in 
Polemical Works. (1 vol. 4to) 
** Op. Historica et Dipl.," &c. 
" Religio Medici," &c., &c. 
Poet raTub,"&c. 
" Gulliver's Trav.," " Tale of 
Inventor of Stereotyping. 
Poet. 

Tragedian, 

Class. Transl., &c., &c. 
" Orig. and Die. of the Law." 
Polemical Works. 
** Dissertationes Medics." &c. 
Limner. Queen Anne. 
Tracts on History of Chester. 
House of Comm. Catal., &c. 
Transl. of Ancient Authors. 
Miscellaneous Latin Works. 
Medical Works. (2 vols fol.) 
Comp. Mus. to Waller's Songs. 
Poet. [rum." (13 vols, fol.) 

" Thesaurus Antiq. Graeco- 
Poet. Hist. Eng., Novels, &c. 
*' Conn, of Rom., Sax., & Eag.' 
Dramatic Works. [Coins.* 
Medical Works. 
Sermons. 

History, Divinity, &c., &c. 
" Rel. of Nature Delineated." 
" Intr. to New Test.," &c. 
Composer. "Cure of Saul." 
** De Cpnsolatione Philos." 
Bibl. Comm. (6 vols, fol.) &c. 
Biographical Works, &c., &c. 
" Numismatic Graeca," &c. 
Dramatic Performer. 
Comp. ** Scylla and Glancus.*' 
Horological Works, &c. 
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Oct.23.— William Cochran 1785 

Dr. John Brown 1766 

Joseph Lancaster 1838 

24.— Tycho Brake 1601 

Peter Gassendi 1655 

X>r. Thomas Winston. 1655 

SS.*— Demosthenes .*«» « b.c.322 

. Geoffrey Chaucer 1400 

Sebastian Le Clerc ..••••....•.».• 1714 
Ch. Mordaunt,.£. of Peterboro' 1735 

Augustine Calmet. *.r.. 1757 

William Hogarth 1764 

William. Julius Mickle 1788 

Thomas Macklin 1800 

26.— Ishmael Abulfeda >.. 1331 

Peter Ciaconius #...• 1581 

Sir Godfrey Kneller 1727 

Lewis deSacy 1727 

Br. Philip Doddridge 1751 

John Bowie 1728 

27. — Michael Servetus (6i<niO ^^^ 

Sir Ralph Winwood 1617 

Gilles Personne du Roberval 1675 
Aids A. J. le Bonthillier de RaDc6 1700 
Dr. Henry Hunter 1802 

28.— Alfred the Great 900 

Aldus Manutius (Secundus) ^.. 1597 

Bishop (John) Hacket 1670 

Bishop (James) Atkins 1687 

Dr. John Wallis 1703 

John Locke 1704 

Ezekiel Spanheim 1710 

Balthazar Gibert /.... 1741 

William Blackburn 1790 

JohnSmeaton ....*... 1792 

Charlotte Smith 1806 

29.^Arohbi8hop Agelnoth -. 1038 

Sir Walter Raleigh 1618 

James Shirley 1666 

Dr. Edmund Calamy 1732 

Thomas Wadsworth 1676 

Bishop George Morlej • 16S^ 

Melcnizedec Thevenot 1692 

Sir Robert Atkyns (Secundus) 1711 
John Le Rond d'Alembert....«.. 1783 

Samuel Paterson 1802 

George Morland • 1804 

30. — James Sturmius 1553 

John James Boissard 1602 

Antoinette de la Porte Bourignon 1680 

John Mottley 1750 

Antoine Ferrassau 178i2 

Ferdinand Galiani 1787 

Chas. Alex, de Colonne 1802 

Samuel Ayscough 1805 

Anquetil du Perron 1805 

John Whitaker 1808 

DonUlloa 1736 

31.— John Stadius 1579 

John Edwin 1790 
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Painter. Portr. & Hist. [Saul." 
Poet. Misc. Works. "Cure of 
Found. Brit. & For. Sch. Soc. 
"Rudolph. Tab." "Hist Celest." 
Biog. of Astron., &c. (6 vols. 
Anatomical Lectures. [foL) 
Orations. 

Poet. " Canterbury Tales." 
Treat, on Geometry, &c., &c. 
Letters to Pope. 
Biblical and Historical Wks. 
Painter. " Anal, of Beauty. " 
Poet, Trans, of theLusiad, &c. 
"The Poets' Gallery." 
Bio^aph. and Geogr. Works. 
Latin Classics. Greg. Calend. 
Painter. Portraits. 
TransL of Pliny, (3 vols.) &c. 
" Fam. Expos./' & Misc. Rel. 
Misc. Literary Wks. [Works. 
" Christianismi Restitutio." 
"Memoirs of State Affairs." 
Mathematical Works, &c. 
" Refl. on the Gospels," &c. 
"Sacred Biog." (6 vols.Svo) 
Tr. Boethius's "Cons. Phil." 
Treatise on Orthography, &:c. 
Serm."Lifepf Abp. Williams." 
Polemical Works. 
Mathematical Works, &c. 
"Ess. on the Hum. Underst." 
Numismatic Works, &c. 
Works on Rhetoric, &c. 
Architect, 
Engineer, 

Poet Noyels, &c. 
Religious Pieces. 
Hist., Philos., & other Works. 
Poet, Dramatic Works, &c. 
** Baxter's Life & Times, "&c. 
"Imm. of the Soul." Serm. 
Religious Treatises. (1 vol.4to) 
" Trav. in the Levant." (2 v. fol.) 
" History of Gloucestershire." 
Historical Works, &c., &c. 
" Bibliotheca Universalis Selecta." 
Painter. Landscapes, &c. 
Sleidan's History of Reform. 
Top. & Ant. of Rome. (4 v. foL) 
"•Die Light of the World." 
" Life of Peter the Gt" Dramas. 
Hist, of Rom. Jurisdiction, &c. 
Comment on Horace, &c. 
" De I'Etat de la France," &c. 
Cat. of MSS. in Brit. Mus.,&c. 
Orientalist, 

" History of Manchester," &c. 
Mathematician , 

" Ephemerides,'* &c. 
Performer. 
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SELECTED CXNIXIDATES. 
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Hime, R. D., Trinity, Dublin 

Mulligan, W. J^ Queen's, Belfast ... •.. ... 

Wedderburn, W.; Edinburgh University 

Boxwell, J., Trinity, Dublin ... 

Twigg, C., Trinity, Dublin 

Sells. A., Merton, Oxford 

Smita, W. H., St. John's, Oxford 

TweediQ, J., Edinburgh Uniyersity .*. 

Tremlett, J. D., Sidney Sussex, Cambridge 
Little, £. H., Brasenose, Oxford ■ >*•■ ... ... 

Makg^U, G. £., Trinity, Cambridge.*. ... 

Larminie, W. R., Trinity, Dublin .«. 

Ward. G. E., Wadham, Oxford 
Kough, £^ Trinity, Dublin ... 

King, L. B. B., Trinity, Dublin ^ 

Growse, F. S., Oriel and Queen's, Oxford 

Wilson, J., Queen's, Belfast ... %.. 

Griffin, L. H., private tuition 

(Dickens, P. D., New, Oxford 
Tidy, W. M., Merton, Oxford 

Montagu, E., Magdalene,- Cambridge 

Field, C. D., Trinity, Dublin... * 

Allen, T. T., Queen's. Cork ... • 

Reid, J. R., Edinburgn University ... 

King, J., Trinity HaU, Cambridge 

Raban, H. C. B. C*. Trinity, Cambridge ... 

Harrison, H. L., Christ Church, Oxford 

Graham, G., Exeter, Oxford ... ••»*. 

( Foster, W. S., St. Jdhh*8, -CambridKe ... 

( Macpherson. G. M., University ana King's, Aberdeen 

Walter, C. G,, Queen's^ Oxford ... 

Brett, A. C, Victoria, Jersey 

Armstrong, J. E<, St. John's, Cambridge ... 

Izon, C. B., King's, London >•* • «.. • ... ... 

Richards, G. J., Brasenose, Oxford... 

Barron, E. W., Pembroke. Oxford 

Grose, J., St. John's, Cambridge 

Wilson, W^ Marischal, Aberdeen ... 

Ward, W. E^ Trinity, Cambridge 

Burnell, A. C., King's, London 
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Ko. Markfli 
7,375 
. 2,553 
. 2,522 
. 2,462 
. 2,409 
. 2,388 
. 2,369 
. 2,295 
. 2,271 
. 2,244 
. 2,236 
. 2,191 
. 2,115 
. 2,101 
. 2,090 
. 2,062 
. 2,041 
. 2,015 
. 2,014 
1,960 
1,960 
1,956 
1,943 
1,942 
1,931 
1,929 
1,913 
1,908 
1,906 
1,891 
1,891 
1,890 
1,879 
1,878 
1,862 
1,837 
1,804 
1,765 
1,757 
1,725 
1,711 



ST. MATTHEW'S DAY AT CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 

WEDNESDAY, September 21st, being St. Matthew's day, the Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Aid. Carter, F.R.A.S., Mr. Aid. and Sheriff Hale, 
W. Gilpin, Esq., Treasurer^ many other Governors, and several members 
of Common Council, attended at Christ's Hospital to hear the anniversary 
sermon and the speeches. The ceremony commenced as usual with a 
procession of the civic dignitaries and officers of the school to Christ 
Church. The anniversary sermon was preached by the Rev. E. T. Hud- 
son, M. A., assistant master of St. Paul's School, the present officiating 
minister of Bridewell Hospital, who founded his discourse on a text from 
the Gospel for the day : Matt, ix, 9, " Follow me." 
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The preacher began by alluding to the call of St. Matthew ; and showed 
how he had, by his evangelical labours, obeyed that Divine mandate. 
Thus was the publican enrolled as the soldier of. Christ ; armed with the 
breast-plate of righteousness, and the sword of faith, he went forth 
conquering and to conquer. Wherever that pale ascetic trod, glorious 
fruits of his ministry sprang up around him. The luxurious Asiatics- 
lept from th^ir couches, and kindled into new life^ as his burning words 
glowed upon their hearts. The grim warriors of Macedonia laid aside 
their panoply of battle, and bowed in submission to that doctrine in 
which he taught them to love their enemies and to adore the God of 
Peace. The swarthy sons of Ethiopia shattered their idols, and came 
forward, king and people alike, in one vast body, to be washed by him 
in the healing waters of salvation. So he fought Uie good fight of faith, 
and died as the hero dies on the field of victory, sealing his triumphs 
with his own heart's blood. Mr. Hudson then appealed to his hearers to 
^ follow Christ Idong the narrow road that leadeth imto life." He then 
alluded to the example set by King Edward VI., and the other bene- 
factors of Christ* 8 Hospital ; and concluded by a most earnest address to 
the governors, authorities, and pupils of that noble, foundation. From 
his appeal to the scholars we make the following extracts : *' I stand' 
before you this day, as one who for nine years led the life you now 
lead ; and as I stand, the many memories of the past come pouring 
torrent'like upon my soul. . . . Though nearly a quarter of a century 
has rolled away since I first took my place upon your benches, the feeling 
of those old days is fresh within me yet ; me scenes of those old times 
start up before my eyes, as it were with a palpable reality ; and so I know, 
that in speaking to you I am but speaking to my younger broth^s, and 
therefore I would fain hope, that of what I am this day saying, some little 
sentence or other, some word or two— ^ven if it were nothing besides my 
text itself — may sink into the hearts of .some.of you, and in its due.iseason, 
ripen into a harvest of Christian fruits.'* He then gave them some prac- 
tical advice as to their present eondnct, and prayed that they might be 
led to *' follow Christ" on earth in the hope of following him to heaven. 

After the service, the preacher received the cordial thanks of. die Lord 
Mayor and the other distinguished visitors; and also many warm ex-< 
pressions of sympathy in his success from the clergy;, who were present 
in large numbers, including the Revs. M.Gibbs, of Christ Church (who 
read the prayers); H. Newport, of Exeter; J. Harris, of the City of 
London School ; J. W. Doran, and others ; besides the Masters^ the 
Bevs* Dr. Jacob, W. Webster, T. Qumey, and T. Potter. 

Th^ visitors then proceeded to the Great HaU, on entering which: the 
civic dignitaries were loudly cheered. Among the company present, 
besides those above-mentioned, were Joseph Arnold, Esq., Mr. Deputy 
Rath bone, Mr. Deputy Obbard, W. Veity, Esq., S. F. Langham, Esq., 
W. Hartridge^ Esq., and A. Wilcoxon, Esq. 

The first oration was delivered by Mr. Mortimer Sloper Howell, senior 
Grecian and scholar of Corpus Christi, Oxford. It was a Latin prologue^ 
iti which the orator entreated indulgence for the speakers who shoiild 
Succeed him; Mr* H. M. E. Tattershall, the fourth Grecian, who is 
about to proceed to Queen's College, Cambridge, delivered the Greek 
oration, which was an eulogy of the bexiefactors who had added to the 
original foundation. Mr. A. H. H. Poulton, &c\io\&c ol^ot^^ioNj^t^^i^*^*^^ 
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Oxford, delivered the English, oration, -which was a very florid^review of 
the events which had transpired both in England and on the continent 
during the last few years. The speaker then sprinkled the usual rhetorical 
libation on the dust of the royal founder, and gracefully acknowledged, for 
himself and friends, their indebtedness to the. treasurer and other officers 
of the institution. Mr. A. M. Wood, the third Grecian, delivered the 
French oration, which was a brief review of continental p^itics. The 
remainder of the exhibition comprised the following performances : Latin 
Oration, Mr. J. Webster, fifth Grecian. Greek Iambics, '' Eichard the 
Third," Mr. J. W. Hickson, sixth Grecian. Latin Hexameters, " Ticinus 
Fluvius," Richards' s Prize Composition, Mr. M. S. Howell, first Grecian, 
Latin Alcaics, *^The Bride of Abydos," Mr. Frank Machin, eighth 
Grecian. Greek Sapphics, " The Flight of Xerxes," by Mr. A. F. Millett, 
seventh Grecian. English poem, ** The Alps," by Mr. A. M. Wood, 
third Cbrecian. 

At the close of the orations the customary collection in aid of the 
University expenses of the students was made, and the boys en masse 
sang the national anthem. 

The Lord Mayor and civic dignitaries were loudly cheered as they left 
the hall. 

The day was wound up with an elegant banquet in the Court-room. 



mBamam 



THE QUEEN'S COLLEGES IN IRELAND. 

IT is remarkable that, although the Queen's Colleges have been founded 
within the last 15 years, the circumstances connected with their 
establishment are already to a great extent forgotten., Many even of 
the friends of the colleges do not remember that the Act of Parliament 
imder which they were founded, was introduced and carried by the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel, and not a few of their opponents at the 
present day denounce them as a "Whig job." Before, therefore,, 
inquiring what are the progress and present condition of the colleges, i( 
may be well to review their history, and recall some of the circumstances 
connected with their establishment. 

On the 7th of December, ISSTj a select committee of the House of 
Commons was nominated to inquire into '^ Schools of public foundation 
in Ireland." The report of this committee, presented on the 9th of 
August, 1838, is one of the most complete and valuable documents that 
has ever been presented to Parliament. The committee was appointed 
on the motion of Mr. Wyse, and consisted of gentlemen of diffisrent 
religious and political creeds. As might have been expected, their 
report does not bear the stamp of any party, but it is singularly free from 
sectarian bias. Among other things, the committee recommended that 
a Bill should be introduced into Parliament '.' For the establishment and 
maintenance of academical, collegiate, and professional education in 
Ireland," 

The following extracts from the report embody the views of the 
committee as to the principles on which the new colleges should be. 
founded : — 

"Your committee are of opinion that the alterations and additions 
they b&ve suggested would nvatemWy leii'^Vo ^tc,wsv'^\\%\v the important- 
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object for which they were appointed — ^viz., the extension and im- 
provement of academic^ education in Ireland. At the same time, they 
think that it has not yet been carried out to the full extent which ia 
required, and of which, with little additional effort, it is susceptible. 

*' The Ck>unty Academy meets the more ordinary wants of the middle 
dasses, and offers a good preparatory course for the higher branches;, 
especially professional, of education; but from many of the witnesses 
examined your committee are convinced that the want of a still higher 
department intermediate between the Academy and University, and to 
which might with propriety be given the name of College, is. sensibly 
felt, and particularly by the very classes to which reference has just been 
made. The Belfast Academical Institution approximates to the desired 
organization, and, from the great good it has already in many particulars 
effected, little doubt has been entertained of the importance ox affording 
other districts the advantage of similar institutions. It has, consequently, 
formed one of the branches of inquiry to which your committee have 
attended. They have examined by what means such institutions may be 
improved, adapted, and extended. 

"* Gxiided by the opinion of many of the mo^t experienced witnesses 
of the necessity of such institutions, and the conviction that Proprietary 
Colleges will not supply the want, your committee think that there 
gradually should be established and maintained, at the public expense, 
one College at least of the description referred to in each of the four 
provinces of Ireland, under the name of *' Provincial Colleges,'' and that 
it could be so established and maintained at no great charge either to 
the State or to the province in which it was placed. 

'* The object of these colleges should be to provide a high degree of 
education, preparing either for the University, or, if the University were 
not in view, for different public and private professional and unpro- 
fessional careers, thus obviating the necessity of recurring at great expense 
and inconvenience to other countries for a class of instruction which it 
would be desirable Irishmen should have an opportunity of procuring at 
home. 

^* Though it might not be advisable that the colleges, individually, 
should be authorized to confer degrees, it might still be so that a Boards 
formed of members from each of the four, from the Colleges of Phy-. 
sicians and Surgeons, and from the University of Dublin, and othes 
learned bodies (as might be deemed advisable), should sit in the capital, 
and, after due examination and certificates being produced ef having 
gone through, in a satisfactory manner, the several prescribed courses, 
should be empowered to admit to degrees such candidates as presented 
themselves from the Provincial Colleges, excepting, however, degrees in 
divinity. 

** Your committee are not prepared to give an opinion how fjEir 
such degrees should confer all the privileges incidental to those given by 
existing universities. 

'^ It might be advisable to give a common charter to the four colleges, 
under one common name. 

** All situations in the colleges should be open to all religious denomi- 
nations. No tests should be required. 

'These recommendations were not overlooked in Ireland. Public 
meetings were, shortly after the publication of ^e report, held in, Cork 
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and Limerick with the object of carrying out the suggestions of the com* 
mittee for the establishment and organization of Provincial Colleges ia 
Ireland. At the former meeting an address to Her Migesty was adopted, 
of which the following is an extract : — 

**' In England four uniTersities and numerous colleges flourish under 
the sanction of Royal charters ; Scotland with two millions of inhabitants 
has four universities, and the intellectual character of her people, the 
order and industry of her population, are noble proofs of the wide- 
spreading and beneficial influence of these institutions. Ireland, num- 
bering eight millions of your Majesty's subjects, has but one university, 
and it is obvious, that at a period when a demand has arisen for an 
education proportioned to the rapid progress of knowledge, a single 
institution, even under the most favourable circumstances, unless aided 
by provincial establishments, cannot afford sufficient opportunities of in- 
struction to the middle-classes of an entire nation. 

'* In humbly soliciting your Majesty's most gracious sanction to the 
establishment of a Provincial College in Munster, we adopt the sugges- 
tions and general plan recommended in the report presented during the 
last session by a committee of the House of Commons — ^we are influenced 
by no adverse feeling to any existing institution, we only seek for the 
extension of the privileges of education to every class and denomination 
of yoxir Majesty's subjects — we do not wish or intend to interrupt private 
enterprise ; it is rather to be expected that Provincial Colleges by facili- 
tating the acquisition of knowledge will increase the demand for educa- 
cation, and give a new impulse to the lower schools, and a more useful 
direction to their studies. And, may it please your Majesty, we look 
forward to a still higher good, a still nobler result from this undertaking; 
excluding, as it does, in the first principles on which it is foimded, fl^ 
political or sectarian considerations, and uniting men of all parties and ^ 
opinions in a great and national object, we earnestly and confidently hope '^ 
that it will be the means of softening down those irritating asperities ' 
which create so much misery, and so effectually retard the progress of i^ 
improvement in Ireland." Ij 

Nor was the opinion of the Limerick meeting less explicitly in favour 
of the suggestions of the Committee of the House of Commons. In 
the report of Mr. Thomas Wyse, M.P., to the Cork Provincial College 
Committee (printed by order of the House of Commons, July 19, 1843,) 
the following testimony is borne to the character of these meetings : — 

•* It is *of course, unnecessary to recall to your recollection, or to that 
of the Cork or Limerick committees, the favour with which the project 
was received on its first appearance in Ireland. To their joint exertions 
this spirit was principally owing. Never before, I believe, had there 
been displayed in Munster, on a subject so removed from the ordinary 
excitements of politics, so much enthusiasm, or where division was so 
possible, such general co-operation of all classes, creeds, and parties. 
The two great meetings held at Cork and Limerick were unexampled. 

" The requisition lists embraced the elite of the province. Petitions to 
the Legislature, a memorial to the Lord-Lieutenant, and an address to 
the Queen, praying for the earliest adoption of the measure, were at once 
agreed on, and every other evidence which could be desired or expected 
of the anxiety of the province was exhibited. 

** The memorial was immediately presented by the deputation appointed 
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for the purpose, to the Lord-Lieutenant (Lord Normanby), who gave 
them in answer, assurances of his approbation and support. Not long 
after you transmitted the petitions and address, signed by all that was 
respectable in each coimty of the province, for the presentation, to 
London." 

Sir Robert Peel having in July, 1844, announced that it was the in- 
tention of the Government in the next session of Parliament to propose 
8 measure for increasing academical education in Ireland, the Mayor and 
Corporation of Cork presented a memorial to the Lord-Lieutenant in 
October, in favour of establishing Provincial Colleges on a secular foun- 
dation, and praying that one college should be located in Cork. Public 
meetings were also subsequently held in Cork, Galway, and other towns, 
for the purpose of furthering the same object. 

Such, then, being the state of public feeling in Lreland, Sir James 

Graham in May, 1845, introduced a^Bill into Parliament, "To enable 

Her Majesty to endow new colleges for the advancement of learning in 

Ireland.'' On the second reading, its rejection was moved by Lord John 

Manners, but the second reading was carried by a majority of 311 

against 46. In the minority there was not a single statesman of 

eminence, while the majority contained the leading men of the House of 

Commons. 

While the College Bill was imder discussion, the Irish Roman Catholic 
prelates presented a memorial to the Lord-Lieutenant, in which they 
expressed their willingness to co-operate with the Government on 
reasonable terms in any plan for the extension of academical education 
in Ireland. They then went on to specify certain conditions which they 
considered necessary to protect the faith and morals of Roman Catholic 
students. These conditions were not wholly and literally conceded by 
Parliament, but they were granted so far as was possible consistently with 
the principle of mixed education, which in their memorial the prelates 
had undoubtedly admitted. And when it was impossible to allow the 
conditions which were claimed by the Roman CathoUc bishops, care was 
taken to provide religious securities as ample as the wisdom of Parlui- 
ment could devise. I shall hereafter notice in detail the claims of th^ 
Roman Catholic prelates, and show how far they have been conceded in 
theory, and how much farther in practice the securities actually devised 
have been found to meet the rational and well-founded religious scruples 
of that body. 

The College Bill received the Royal sanction in July, 1845. The towns 
of Belfast, Cork, and Galway were subsequently selected as the sites of 
the new colleges, and the colleges were opened for the reception of 
students in the autumn of 1849. 

We have, therefore, the following facts in connexion with the estab- 
lishment of the Queen's Colleges in Ireland, and which it may be well to 
keep constantly in mind : — 

1. That the College Bill introduced by Sir James Graham was in strict 
accordance with the recommendations contained in the report of the select 
committee of the House of Commons, published in 1838. 

2. That the Government had been repeatedly urged to the preparation 
of such a Bill by independent members of Parliament, and by large and 
influential meetings held in different parts of Ireland for the purpose o^ 
demanding from . Parliament the institution of Provincial Colleges in 
whch the principle of mixed education should \>e ado^\A^. 
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' 3. That when the College Bill was under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment a memorial was presented from the prelates of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church, in which the principle of mixed education was suhstan- 
tially accepted. 

4. That in Parlia-ment the College Bill was. supported not only hy the 
most eminent statesmen, hiit hy nearly all the Irish members. 

The following is an extract from a sermon preached on Sunday last 
in a suburban chapel in Dublin. The preacher was the Rev. Mr. Bdany, 
M.A., of Cambridge University, and formerly vicar of Arlington, Sussex. 
When reverend gentlemen do change their religion — ^let the new faith be 
what it may — the extiemes to which they jump are perfectly marveUous, 
and sometimes suggest doubts of the sincerity of their conversion. The 
remark applies to converts or perverts from both Churches : — 

" Any education of the children of the Catholic Church (for we have 
nothing to do with what is called the education of the people,) not pro- 
ceeding entirely from the Church, that is, from her bishops and priests, 
instituted and directed solely by them, cah never be accepted by the 
members of the Catholic Church, either for themselves or their children. 
When our blessed Lord and cldef shepherd said to St Peter, • Feed 
my lambs, feed my sheep,' he settled the question for ever, so far as 
Catholics are concerned, as to who should be their teacher. In this 
blessed charge to St. Peter they will ever hear their invisible Lord from 
his seat in heaven, saying to them, * Your children are my lambs, — ^yon, 
their fathers and mothers, — ^you, their priests and bishops, are all mine, 
purchased by my blood. You are not the property of kings or queens, 
of governments or States — you axe not even your own; — ^you are bought 
with a price. You cannot eat and drink as you please. As you are 
mine, the pastures in which you go, the shepherds which tend you, the 
food you eat, must all be assigned you by me. They who represent me 
on earth must dp this ; they alone who have my authority to do this can 
do it. It is so far a supernatural work that no one out of the Church, 
out of the office of the priesthood, must dare to put hia hand to it 
Powers without, and persons Without, may give you money, if money is 
wanting to aid you in building school-houises, printing books, pa^ng 
teachers, and such like, as all great and good princes and proprietors of 
the soil in former ages wer6 wont to do ; but they cannot become the 
teachers or enlighteners of my people. These may assist externally. 
Internally the work, belongs to others, the bishops and pastors of the 
flock.'" 

Apropos of the education complication, it is the proud boast of some 
of the Irish journals that to the " great Archbishop of -the West" is due 
the merit of bringing the hierarchy round to his views respecting the 
Necessity of destroying the national system root- and brahcl^. To the 
kime illustrious individual poor Father Mathew was indebted for the 
total failure of his temperance labours in the Ai^h^cess' of Tuom. The 
beneV61ent friar was signally worsted oh the occasion, ittid did tUA venture 
a second time within the precincts of St. Jarlath*s. 

The Galway Vindicator — ^in former times a stipporter of the system of 
mixed education — even now makes a halting attempt to save the Queen's 
Colleges from the wrath of Archbishop Cullen. Here is the prayer of 
the petitioner for mercy : — 

'^Asto the Queen's CofUe^^es, itrls not to be supposed tibat the Bishops 
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tould pronounce their condemnation of united education in the national 
schools without referring to these institutions. To have done so would 
have heen tacitly to sanction colleges which the Court of Rome had 
declared to he dangerous. But the colleges remain just as they have 
been for the last nine years : the clergy not permitted to hold ofEces in 
tliem, — the laity prescribed by no penalties from attending them. Indeed, 
the fact that from 600 to 700 Catholics have entered these colleges since 
their first constitution, and that they are still free to do so, would argue 
that these colleges are regarded with less fear than they were at £brst, 
while the wish of the prelates to have two of them submitted to Catholic 
superintendence would seem to show that even in their eyes the colleges 
have much of good in them.*' 



THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 

^^ A N Anxious Parent" at Wotton-under-Edge, writing to the Times ^ 
jCJl says : — " I take leave to claim your attention to a school in this, 
town, endowed with an income of nearly £600 per annum, with which 
sum the trustees think it right to educate only 10 boys. Some five or six 
years since a committee was appointed at a vestry meeting to inquire into 
the charities of the town, and they, I believe, stated that the grammar 
school should be the first object of their attention. From what has taken 
place at public meetings which they have called, I learn an application 
was made to the Charity Commissioners, and, after much delay, certified 
to the Court of Chancery, for the settlement of a scheme for the better 
government of the school, and from what I hear the funds wiU be nearly 
or wholly exhausted by litigation in that court between the trustees and 
the committee. Cannot something be done to stay them before such a 
lamentable result takes place ? Otherwise a noble charity which should 
furnish a good education to numbers in the town, will be destroyed, and 
all the inhabitants will have to do will be to console themselves with the 
knowledge that once they had a liseftd establishment in the town, but 
now they will, through some means, and not those the most honourable, 
lose the advantage of what to them, if properly settled^ would have been 
an incalculable benefit." 



NEW HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AT KENSINGTON GORE. 

A MODEL, showing how the ground will be laid out in terraces for 
the garden of the Horticultural Society, has just been placed in the 
South Kensington Museum, at the north end, near the entrance to the 
ornamental art rooms. Between the Kensington-road and Cromwell- 
road the ground-falls about 40 feet, and usitig tlus fact in aid of a general 
effect, the ground has been divided into three prmcipal levels. The en- 
trancestoti^e gardens -inll be on the lower level, in Exhibition and Prince 
AlbertVtoads, and ih« central pathway upwards .of 75 feet wide, 
aseending ' through terraces to the third gr^at level, will lead to the 
winter garden. The whole gairden will be surrounded by Italian arcades, 
each of the three levels having arcades of a different character. The. 
upper or north arcade, where the boundary is s«ni-circular in form, wOl 
be a modification of the arcades of the Villa Albani at Rome. The 
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central arcade will be almost wholly of Milanese brickwork, interspersed 
with terra cotta,^ajolica, &c., whilst the design for the south arcade has 
been adapted from the beautiful cloisters of St. John Lateran at Rome. 
None of these arcades will be less than 20 feet wide and 25 feet high, 
and they will give a promenade, sheltered f^om all weathers, more t^n 
three quarters of a mile in length. The arcades and earthworks will be 
executed by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, at a cost of 
£50,000, whilst the laying out of the gardens, and construction of the 
conservatory or winter garden, will be executed by the Horticultural 
Society, and will cost about the same sum, the gresXer part of which has 
been already raised. 



$etrii|tns and |ioti(4S of '^eoh. 



i. Telescope Teachings : A. familial sketch of Astronomical Discovery ; 
combining a special notice of objects coming within the jange of a 
small telescope, illustrated by the author's original drawings ; with a 
detail of the most interesting discoveries which have been made with 
the assistance of powerful telescopes, concerning the phenomena of 
the heavenly bodies, including the recent Comet. By the Hon, Mrs. 
Waad. London : Groombridge & Sons, 1859. Imp. 16mo., cloth, 
gilt, pp. 212. 

II. Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes, By the Rev. T. W. Webb, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., Incumbent of Hardwick, Herefordshire. London r 
Longman & Co., 1859. Cloth 8vo., pp. 247. 

" Can astronomy be presented to the young as an entertaining study .^ " 
Has any one attempted to cull from treatises addressed to the not only 
imleamed in science, facts and anecdotes, the ' light literature ' of this 
sublime study, and to tell these things in simple words to the young ? " 

Thus the Hon. Mrs. Ward commences the "preface" to her very 
beautiful and highly interesting " Telescope Teachings/' Mrs. Ward 
believes that her questions must be answered in the negative, and the 
object of her work is to supply a want in scientific literature. She does 
not profess to teach Astronomy ; she " deals principally with observation; 
showing how the stars appear in their season, coming back year after 
year in their appointed time, while the stately planets move in their 
solemn paths, changing their places gradually among the unchanging 
stars, as they have done before our time, and will do when we have 
passed away." As a book well calculated to awaken a desire to study 
Astronomy in the way in which it should be studied, Mrs. Ward's is 
incomparably superior to any we have ever met with. The descriptions 
are homely, yet, in language, worthy of the subjects ; the illustrations are 
numerous, and executed in a very superior manner, so that ^^ Telescope 
Teachings " is not only an interesting and instructive work, but it is also, 
in every sense of the word, a beautiful work. We have quoted the full- 
charged title-page in extenso, as it affords a succinct and lucid description 
of the book, which in some respects is similar to Mr. Webb's " Celestial 
Objects." 
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Like Mrs. Ward, Mr. Webb wishes to " fornisli the professors of ordi- 
nary telescopes with plain directions for their use, and a list of objects 
for their advantageous employment.'* Had Mrs. Ward or Mr. Webb 
written both " Telescope Teachings " and " Celestial Objects," the two 
works could not have dove-tailed^ as it were, into each other more admi- 
rably than they do now. To the youthful reader Celestial OhfecU will be 
less inviting than Telescope Teachings^ whilst by the student it will be 
Preferred, for this reason : it supplies an immense amount of particular 
information which in Mrs. Ward's work would be out of place. Speaking 
professionally, we should say that Telescope Teachings is matchless as a 
pupil's guide to Astronomy, whilst " Celestial Objects " is decidedly the 
best handbook for the teacher of Popular Astronomy. We cordially 
recommend every one who has a telescope to procure both these works. 
Mr. Webb justly observes that the want of a telescope is not the only 
difficulty in the way of studying Astronomy. 

Instruments, quite sufficient for the student's purpose, are far less expensive 
than formerly: a trifling outlay will often procure them, of excellent quality, 
at second hand ; and many are only waiting to be called into action. But a 
serious obstacle remains to the inexperienced possessor. How is he to use his 
telescope in a really improving way f What is he to look for ? And how is he 
to look for it? For want of an answer, many a good instrument is employed 
in a desultory and uninstructive manner, or consigned to dust and inactivity. 

Similarly, Mrs. Ward asks : — 

Has it been suggested to those who can admire and wonder at the splendour 
of the firmament, to try how much they can improve their view of star or 
planet by examining them with the help of a small telescope, such as one may 
see, perchance, at every sixth window, on a fine summer's day at a waterings 

5 lace, its object-glass, capable of better things, idly directed to fishing-boat or 
istant steamer, or still more idly to unconscious group on the pier ? 

It must not be inferred that Mr. Webb's book is less attractive than 
Mrs. Ward's in point of information. To the student of Astronomy it 
will, we think, prove the more serviceable of the two, but Mrs. Ward's 
book is more csdculated, perhaps, to excite interest in Astronomy and to 
fnake students. 

By teachers generally these works are sure to be regarded as invaluable 
contributions to the science of Astronomy. Telescope Teachings is 
dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Rosse, who has expressed him-- 
self pleased with it. No small commentation this ! Mrs. Ward has 
evidently made good use of her intimacy with Lord Rosse, whilst Mr. 
Webb has evidenced considerable ability in condensing and simplifying 
a vast amount of information contained in the best authorities on his 
subject. 

We strongly recommend these works, believing with Mr. Webb that 
"** none but an eye-witness of the wonder and glory of the heavens can 
thoroughly understand how much they lose by description, or how inade- 
quate an idea of them can be gathered in the usual mode, ^m books 
and lectures. It is but the narrative of the traveller instead of the direct 
impression of the scene. To do justice to this noble science, — ^to appre- 
ciate as we ought the magnificent testimony which it bears to the Eternal 
Power and Godhead of him who by his excellent wisdom made the 
hearens, we must study it, as much as may be, not with the eyes of 
others but with our own." 
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7!^ Swiday Remembrancer: A weekly Journal, claiming general support 
on account of its unflinching opposition to the opening of the Crystal 
Palace and other places of amusement on Sunday, No. 4. G. J* 
Stevenson. 

The title of this new penny " weekly " is amply indicative of its 
character. Even its weak points are indicated by the last word "Sunday " 
instead of " Sunday^.'' The Sunday Remembrancer does not profess to 
be a literary publication, and therefore it would be unfair to criticise it as 
such, but, on the other hand, it would be unfair to ignore the fact that 
very few of the weekly publications, antagonistic to the views which it 
advocates, are, in a literary point of view, superior to it. It is certainly 
a good pennyworth for a penny. The following extracts from a letter 
published in the number before us, shows that the supporters of the 
Sunday Remembrancer are ii; earnest. 

Our object is to make the Sabbath what the Lord made it. How is 
this to be done ? 

1st. We must pray the Lord to bless our efforts. 

2nd. We must commence with a vigorous attempt to do away with 
excursion trains running on Sunday. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

3rd. We must try to induce religious persons, or professors of religion, 
to abstain from encouraging any sort of labour on Sunday. If we could 
succeed in this, and at any rate we ought to try, the following labour 
would be done away with, viz. : that of railway officials, omnibus and 
cab servants, and those connected with them. 

There are a great number of people confined all the week, who require 
fresh air, now let us show them that wie care for them. We will endeavour 
to give them the whole of the Sabbath, by running excursion trains on 
Saturday night, returning early on Monday morning. Let them leave 
work three hours earlier on Saturday, and. commence labour three hours 
later on Monday, making up the difference by One hour each day^ There 
are plenty of masters ready to set the example. 

Now, where could these people sleep on Saturday and Sunday nights ? 
There should be buildings erected as near the railways as possible^ Now, 
as a beginning, let us have one building in some part, as a model, and 
let us have an arrangement with one railway, not to issue tickets to more 
than we can accommodate. I believe we could accommodate all with good 
management. We might supply them with tea in the morning and 
evening (if required) with a very little labour. We must not do this for 
a profit, but in brotherly love, and charge the smallest possible amount. 
We must try to get our buildings free from rent or taxes, which I thinii 
we can do. All we shall have to charge for, will be wear and tear, wash- 
ing, &c. Every one should have clean sheets, so that there should be no 
objection to our lodgings on that score. The people should keep the 
place clean, and wait upon themselves. I can show how we could act in 
case of many extra persons coming. Further, I have to state, that we 
can have our building constructed with moveable partitions, so that the 
Word of God can be preached to those who will, hear it. The buildings 
could be used for lecture rooms in the week, if required. 

Now, it would be necessary for the most able gentlemen belonging to 
the Lord's Day Rest Association, and those connected with the ALSsocia- 
tion for the Better Observance of the Sabbath, and bishops and clergy 
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meet together to discuss this subject, to remove any difficulty that may 

d in the way. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Next we must invite the leading men belonging to the Sunday League, 
d then we shall see if they have the working man's cause at hearts 
e must endeavour to have the press with us : it is a powerful organ. I 
uld make an appeal ro the religious bodies to subscribe towards this 

mpt to honour the Lord's day, and I believe it would be most nobly 

ponded to. ♦ ♦ * 

After we could show to the country that this plan would work well, 

the honour and glory of God, and the health and enjoyment of the 
bouring man, we could go to the Government for power to carry it out 
ore extensively. Let us not be talking and writing, but up and doing, 
8t the Lord's vengeance should come upon us, as it has upon other great 
tions. Moreover, we are threatened by our enemies, who are up and 
ing. 

I Mistoire de la Littirature Franccdse. Depuis ses origines jusqu'a nos 
jours. Par J. Demogeot, Agreg6 k la Faculte des lettres de Paris, 
Professeur de Rhetorique au Lycee Imperial, Saint Louis. Paris : 
Libraire de L. Hachette et Cie. (London : Hachette & Co.) Wrapper, 
8vo. pp. 678. 

This masterly work is of the series of " Histoire Universelle," publiee 

Ear une Soci^te de Professeurs et de Savants sous la direction de M. V . 
>urey, Professeur d'Histoire au Lycee Napoleon. It is replete with 
interesting particulars carefully arranged, and elegantly stated. We need 
Scarcely say that, connected as is Littirature Francais with the literature 
^f Europe, Mons. Demogeot has introduced into his work much that 
elates to the literature of the various epocha he describes, for example : 
!^ap. XLIV. (La Restauration ; l'Allemagne et i.'Angi.eterre.) 
' Double but qui poursuit la Litterature. — Ecoles Classique et Romantique 
m Allemagne. — Ucethe et Schiller ; Caract^res Generaux de la Litterature 
yiemande. — ^Mouvement Romantique en Angleterre ; Walter Scott ; Les 
Liakists ; Byron.'* We should be truly glad to see a good English trans- 
ation of this work, for we know of no English book which treats so ably 
>n the subject. A wide margin must of course be allowed by English 
churchmen to Monsieur Demogeot, a Frenchman, and a member of the 
[jatin Church. Whatever ra ay be a reader's opinion with reference to 
3ur author's inferences^ all will agree that he states his facts as impartially 
is can be desired. * 

On pp. 656-7 we have a well-arranged list of the principal French 
authors, with the titles of the works, and date of publication of each, 
between the years 1830 and 1857. The ** Table Analytique des Matikres^* 
IS a feature of the work which deserves special notice, for it renders the 
volume an invaluable addition to books of reference. 

Exercises adapted to the new and complete course of Grammatical and 
Idiomatic studies pf the French Language. By Auguste Aigbe de 
Chabente. Part II. — French and English Syntax compared. London : 
Longman & Co., 1859. Cloth 12mo., pp. 813. Price 3s. 

We are not acquainted with the other parts of Monsieur Charente's 
'* Course," but from what we have heard of Part I., and from the B^efr 
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cises now before us, our opinion of it cannot but be favorable. Si 
Exercises as these are adapted to any really good course of instmctk 
in the French language. Their compilation is most praiseworthy. Th( 
are ^ Practical Exercises *' for translation into English, Dictation, Parsii 
and Recitation ; '* Theoretical Exercises *' for translation into Frendi] 
and "Colloquial Excercises" for conyersation. .These represent 
grammatical peculiarities of the language much better than do the verl 
disquisitions which are too often found in French grammars. They 
yery short, but very numerous. 

The French Correspondent : consisting chiefly of selections of letters 
the most eminent French and English authors, and others, on £ 
commercial, and historical subjects ; to which are added Fac-similes 
the Autographs of celebrated French writers, and men of business, I 
order to enable the student to acquire in reading, various descripti 
of French hand-writing. By L. Notelle, B.A., of the University 
France, Professor of the French Langtiage and Literature. London 
Sunpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1859. Cloth, 8vo. pp. 218. 

In the English language there are numerous works published^ond 
such titles as the " Complete Letter Writer," and the " Polite ~ 
pondent," and no doubt, similar works in French are published in Pi 
That they contain much useful information we do not question, but 
they have induced that stereotyped phraseology, so characteristic of ^^ 
illiterate and vulgar, no one can doubt. Now the French Cofr< 
is not a French version of an English '^ Letter Writer ;" it is as diffe; 
from such a work as is a good treatise on Commercial Arithmetic from 
" Ready Reckoner.'* From it, the student may learn how to corres 
in the French language. He has not copiee of letters on every 
ceivable subject set before him, but he has plain directions and eleg^ 
examples to guide him. To those who are acquainted with the Frendi 
language, but who cannot use it for epistolary correspondence, MonsieitfU^ 
Notelle's will prove invaluable, whilst to every educated person it cannot \^j 
fail to be interesting on accoimt of the fac-silmiles of autograph letters. ^ 
Here we have, as it were, veritable epistles of Fenelon, Cuvier, Chateau- i^ 
briand, Voltaire, and others who are with the great majority, and also , 
from many living celebrities, such as Guizot, Montalembert, and Lotus ^^ 
Blanc. 

The flrst part of the work consists of French letters, to which are sub- 
joined English Notes. Then there are English letters to be rendered ]ti 
into French. Adverting to the fac-similes of French handwriting, the 
author says " the idea of introducing them into a book of this description 
was suggested by the applications frequently received from men of busmest^ 
for assistance to decipher the letters of their French correspondents. lajta 
fact, the peculiar form of the handwriting, especially of the terminatioD 
of some of the words, the indistinctness or unfinished state of others, < 
together with the abbreviations, or even omissions, which are to be met - 
with occasionally in French epistles, often render their reading no easy h\ 
task." A good collection of fac-similies of autograph letters from Eng^Iish ^ 
literati and men of businesss would, we think, be a good addition to our n 
school literature. Many a schoolboy, whose writing is *' almost ^e - 
copper-plate " engraving, cannot read a letter unless it is written in a ' 
stiff, formal hand. On the whole, the French Correspondent is a work * 
with which everyone who has literary taste must be pleased. 
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\nikmetiCi Theoretical and Practical. (Chambers's Educational Course, 
Indited by W. <& R. Chambers). New Edition. London and Edin- 
Qbtigh : W. <& R. Chambers, 1859. Cloth, pp. 280. 

I This work is one of the best and cheapest of its kind. The objections 
1. which the woirk, as a whole, is open, are such as would apply to 
fuenso's, De Morgan's, Tbompson*8, and indeed all the school Anth- 
tics with which we are acquainted. The great fault, which, to our 
id, is apparent in them all, consists in their not being sufficiently 
\Ufj — if we may be allowed to use so unscientific a term in connexion 
such a subject. Everyone who has had the advantage of a regular 
ition must observe how often an illiterate shopkeeper will solve an 
letical problem^ mentally, in less time than most first-class pupils in 
^good school would solve it ''according to Cocker" or his successors. 
. mechanic does not require to be acquainted with the Third Book of 
Qdid in order to find the centre of a circle ; not only would he find it. 
It he would give a satisfactory, although very homely demonstration of 
I correctness. Just so with arithmetic. The chandler's shop keeper 
!lo knows nothing about the Rule of Three, and who never '* stated a 
lotion in '* per centages " in his life, knows, by mental calculation, 
fit if he pays twenty-eight shillings per cwt. for rice, it costs him 3d. 
r lb., and he charges his customers accordingly. There is no lack of 
^thmetics professing to render commercial calculations easy. On ex- 
lination, however, they are found to differ but slightly from the works 
pWhich, as we before observed, this of Messrs. Chambers is one of the 
Vt» Its cheapness and accuracy alike recommend it for general school 
i. 

\im Grammar for Elementary Classes. By D'Arcy W. Thompson, 
M.A., Cantab., Classical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. Edin- 
bnrgh : Thomas Constable & Co. London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
1859. Cloth, fcap.y 8vo. 

Was another Latin Grammar requisite or expedient ? The question is 
lily asked ; it may be dogmaticaUy answered, but we should beg to be 
mi^ed from giving an opinion on the subject. 

We have not yet forgotten the drudgery of teaching the Rudiments of 
tin Grammar to the junior classes ; we have not yet forgotten that we 
fe frequently told the yoimgsters that they '* need not Uam all that ; ^' 
course by •* learn " we meant " commit to memory," — and we have not 

rtten that we often wished for a Latin Chrammar in which we might 
condensed into a small compass all that a boy need learn in an 
linary two years' school course. Such a book Mr. Thompson has now 
ftpiled. We do not say that his book contains no more than should 
committed to memory, or even no more than it is absolutely necessary 
luring under a boy's notice during his first two years of stud3ring Latin. 
is we think were but an eqidvocal recommendation. We like lesson- 
aks to have in them much that a pupil ought to know, but which 
raid not be required of him. The most studious are sometimes apt to 
t wearied of a lesson, and the eye gladly rests upon a foot-note or other 
liter which is read with all the more pleasure because it it is not to be 
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committed to memory. We think that Mr. Thompson's Latin Grami 
will be much liked. 

Notahle Women, Stories of their Lives and Characteristics. A book f( 
Young Ladies. By Ellen C. Clayton. London : Dean and Son. 

This highly entertaining work is in the serial form, the numbers a] 
pearing monthly. Three are now before us, entitled respectively, " F" 
rence Nightingale, the Soldier's Friend ; " " Elizabeth Fry, the Eann 
Philanthropist," and " Hannah More, the Worker in Christ's VineyardJ 
By the time that this notice is published, the fourth of the series 
have made its appearance. The series is designed to form two handsoiiil| 
volumes, but each of the numbers is complete in itself and is beautiful ii| 
appearance, as well as in a literary point of view. They are just the s( 
of books for young ladies to read, and more than this, they are just 
sort that young ladies like to read. Miss Clayton has evidently nc 
only read the best authors, but she also emulates them. Her style i|| 
easy, and occasionally elegant, but always worthy of her subject, 
numbers are only sixpence each ! 

Recreative Science : A Monthly Record and Remembrancer of Intel 
Icctual Observation. London : Groombridge & Sons. 

The first two numbers of this new serial are before us. . They may 
regarded as an irrefragable proof that, three months since, the mont 
as a family, were not varied enough. Recreative Science is, as a monthly 
m generis. What other periodicals dole out in meagre *' snatches," tb* 
supplies not only liberally, but also attractively, in every sense of tl 
word. It is a first-class work at a third-class price. It is one whi< 
every schoolmaster should read and recommend to his pupils, and it i 
one which should be read by all who desire to be resdly " weU-informed.*!! 

Dean^s Illustrated Modem Spelling and Reading Book, combining ih^ 
information of Carpenter with the usefulness of Butter and the sim-l 
plicity of Mavor. London : Dean k Son. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 168. 

A book that bears on its title-page a challenge to comparison wit 
three of the most approved works on the subjects to which it is devot 
should be a good one indeed. That the school-book before us does nc 
profess too much, a cursory perusal of it will suffice to show. Itii 
certainly an admirable book, one which cannot fail to please both teacbf 
and pupils. It combines the best features of the best books of its kiad.|{ 



. I 

National Education in Ibeland. — The model schools in Marl-j 
borough-street have been officially visited by Lord Carlisle, Mr. Cardwell, anil 
Lady Dover. The distinguished party was received by the Commissioners on 
Education, including three Roman Catholic members of the Board, — nainel?r1 
Mr. Murphy, Master in Chancery; the Very Rev. Dean Meyler, and Mr 
Serjeant O'Hagan. So far it is satisfactory to nnd those respectaole gentlemen' 
evince no sign of shirking the responsibilities of office, and that tne country 
may still expect the benefit of their services and assistance in the great sftik 
educating the people of all religious creeds. 

St. Peteb*s College, Radlet. — ^The gold medal for this year 
jiiBt been alrarded to ^. Bu C. B. Bax«\^. Proxvme ofioesstif, Mr. F. J. Rossdli 
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OXFORD. 

Magdalen College. — Four Vacant Demyships and One Exhibition.— 
There will be an election at this College in October next to Four Demvshipa, 
one for Mathematics, one for Natural Science, and two for Greek and Latin 
literature, each Demyship being of the value (room rent and tuition included) 
of £,76 per annum, and tenable for five years from the day of election. 

In the examination for the Demyship in Natural Science, questions will be 
put relating to general Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology ; but no candidate 
will be expected to return answers m more than two of the above departments. 
^ An Exhibition of the same value as the above, and tenable for the same 
time, will be given to some deserving person whom the President shall have 
ascertained to be in need of support at the University, and whose fitness shall 
have been previously tested by an examination in Mathematics or Natural 
Science. 

No person will be eligible who shall have attained the age of twenty years, 
and (m the case of the Mathematical and Natural Science Demyships and 
Exhibition) who is not sufficiently instructed in other subjects to matriculate 
as a member of the Collep^e. And no person will be ineligible or entitled to 
preference by reason of his place of birth. 

Testimonials of good conduct will be required, and certificates of birth and 
baptism, which must be presented to the President on Monday, the 17th of 
October, between the hours of 12 and 2. 

Christ Church. — ^The mortal remains of the senior canon of Christ Church, 
the Rev. Dr. Barnes, were interred in the Cathedral on Friday momine, 
August 26th, in the presence of numerous relatives and friends of the deceased. 
The mournful corteae left Peckwater shortly after 11 o'clock, and wound its way 
through Tom Quadrangle, headed by the Univelrsity marshal and bellman, the 
servants of the college, the treasurer of the college, the chapliains, the students, 
the medical gentlemen who attended on deceased, the precentor, the vergers, 
and the Very -Rev. the Dean. The pall was sunported by Canons Jelf, Jacob- 
son, Ogilvie, and Hewetley, and the Revs. Prout and Chamberlain. The 
chief mourners were the Rev. Ralph Barnes, Mr. Frederick Barnes, and other 
near relatives, who were followed by Dr. Macbride, Dr. Jackson, and other 
personal friends. The Very Rev. the Dean read the service in a most impressive 
manner. The deceased was in his 89th year, and had long been known for his 
kind and charitable disposition. His loss will be very much felt by all who 
knew him. 

By a recent Act of Parliament (the Cathedral Act) the caiionries of Christ 
Church are to be reduced to six, those six being annexed, one to the Arch- 
deaconry of Oxford, the remaining five to professorships in the University. 
The late Dr. Barnes's canonry will not be filled up, ana the same will be the 
case with Dr. Jelfs on his promotion or death. 

Sept. 12. — Dr. Radcliffjb's Travelling Fellowship. — In conformity with 
an ordinance of the University Commissioners, the electors under the will of 
Dr. Radcliffe have directed that an examination for a travelling fellowship shall 
be held in course of next term. 

The Examiners will hereafter notify the particulars of the examination, 
which will be in sciences connected with medicine. 

The successful candidate will receive £200 per yearfor.three years, half that 
time being occupied in medical study out of Grreat Britain. 

One such Fellowship will henceforward be offered for competition every year. 
, Those' may be. admitted as caildidates who have taken a first class in the 
Natural Science School of Oxford, and who intend to qualify themselves to 
practise medicine as medical graduates of the University. . 

Henry W. Acland, Regius Professor of Medicine. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 



August 26tli. — Death of the Archdeacon of Ely.-- 'Intelligence has just 

reached England of the death, under very melancholy circumstances, of the 

Venerable Charles Hardwick, Archdeacon of Ely. He left England at the 

beginning of August for a short tour in the Pyrenees. On Thursday, the ISth^ 

accompanied by an English gentleman whom he had met at Bagn^res de 

Luchon, he ascended a mountain near the Port de Venasqne^ They reached 

the summit safely, and had made part of the descent, when unfortunately 

Archdeacon Uarawick^ proposed taking a different patn from that by which 

they had ascended. His companion, however, preferred keeping to the known 

track, and reached the foot of the mountain in safety. After waiting long for 

the Archdeacon his previous companion became alarmed, and especially as he 

was told by some shepherds that the descent attempted by Mr. Hardwick was 

impossible. All attempts to trace Mr. Hardwick on that day were fruitless ; 

but, a strong body of guides and police having been procured from Bagndres 

de Luchon, another search made early on the following morning, resulted in 

the discovery of the unfortunate gentleman's body. He appeared to have 

achieved the most difficult parts of the descent, and then to have fallen down 

a shelving mass of rock through a distance of about 200 feet. The lamented 

deceased must have been killed instantaneously, as the skuU was found 8plit» 

his left arm was broken in two places, and his watch shattered to pieces. The 

remains were interred at Bagn^res de Luchon on the following Sunday.* 

Archdeacon Hardwick was a Fellow of St. Catherine's, Cambridge, where he 

resided, and held the offices of Christian Advocate in the University and 

Divinity Iiccturer of King's College. ^ This sad event- will cast a gloom over 

the University, of which as a theological scholar he was a bright ornament, 

and in which he was much beloved. His age was only 38 years, and he haa 

only been appointed to the Archdeaconry of Ely a few months previous to his 

premature death. The late venerable Archdeacon was the author of A History 

of the Chrigtian Church from Gregory the Oreat to the Reformation ; A History of 

&e Church during the Reformation; A History of the T%irty-nine Articles; Sermons. 

for Town Congregations; and Christ and other Masters; the last mentioned, a work 

of which only four parts have been published, and which had the author lived 

to complete it, promised to be of lasting service to the church. 

Middle-class Examinations. — The examination of students who are not 
members of the University will commence on Tuesday, December 13. 

Local committees wishing to have examinations held in their several districts 
are requested to apply as early as possible to the HonorarySecretar^ to the 
Syndicate. No application will be received after October 1. The exammations 
will be held in any^ place where it can be ascertained that there will be 30 
candidates for examination. 

The following places have been already decided on, and the gentlemen 
whose names are annexed have consented to act as secretaries to the respective 
local committees : — 

Birmingham. — Mr. C. T. Saunders, 41, Cherry-street, Birmingham. 
Brighton. — Mr. Barclay Phillips, 75, Lansdowne-place, Brighton. 
Bristol. — Mr. Alfred R. Miller, 14, Queen-square, Bristol. 
Cambridge. — Mr. R. Potts, Parker's-piece, Cambridge. 
Grantham. — Mr. Henry Beaumont, Town-clerk, Grantham. 
Liverpool. — Mr. N. Waterhouse, 5, Rake-lane, Liverpool. 
London. — Mr. John Simmonds, 5, New-square. Lincoln's-inn. 
Norwich. — Rev. Hinds Howell, Drayton Rectory, Norwich. 
Plymouth.— Rev. T. G. Postlethwaite, Houndiscombe-place, Plymouth; 
Rev. J. B. Haly, 20, Oxford-place, Plymouth. 

It is probable that the examinations will be held at Exeter also. Address, 
Rev. H. Newport, School-house, Exeter. 

The University fee for each candidate is 208. The amount of the local fee. 
and other necessary information, may be obtained from the respective local 
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secretaries. Copies of the regulations may be obtained on application to tbe 
secretary. 

Henry J. Roby, Honorary Secretary to tbe Syndicate. 

St. Jobn's College, Cambridge, August 24. 

N.B. — Tbe Hon. Society of Oray's-inn bave kindly consented to lend tbeir 
hall for tbe examinations. 

Examination of Students who are not Members of the University. — 
Tbe examination at Cambridge will be opened at ten o'clock on Tuesdajr. 
December 13tb, in tbe Arte' Scbool, and will be continued from day to day until 
It is completed. 

Apnlications for tbe scbeme of examination, and for forms of admission, 
must DC made to tbe secretary before October 26. 

Tbe forms must be filled up and returned to tbe secretary, together witb tbe 
University fee of £1, and tbe local fee of 58., for eacb student, not later tban 
Saturday, October 29. 

R. Potts, Hon. Secretary. 

Tbe following gentlemen constitute tbe Cambridge Committee, witb power to 
add to tbeir number : — C. Balls, Esq., Mayor, Chairman ; P. Beales, Esq., Rev. 
W. J, Beamont, M.A., and H. M. Butler, Esq., Fellows of Trinity; Rev. 
W. M. Campion, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's; J. £. L. Carter Esq., 
C. H. Cooper, Esq., Rev. T. M. Dickson, M. A., R. M. Fawcett, Esq., C. Finch 
Foster, Esq., H. Hemington Harris, Esq., S. Hurrell, Esq., ieind £. F. Kinjr, 
Esq , M. A., Clare; Rev. W. Emery, B. D., Fellow of Corpus Christi; G. D. 
Liveing, Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John's; R. Potts, Esq., M. A., Trinity, 
Hon. Sec. 

Students, if they choose, may be examined at Cambridge, or at any one of 
tbe other places fixed for holding tbe examination. 

Cambridge, Sept. 12. 

The ensuing Michaelmas Term begins this day, October 1. 

The Vice-chancellor has given notice that there will be congregations for 
conferring degrees on the following days: — Saturday, Oct. 1, at 10 o'clock; 
Thursday, Oct. 13, at 12; Thursday, Oct. 27, at 12; Thursday, Nov. 10, at 12; 
Thursday, Nov. 24, at 12 ; Thursday, Dec. 8, at 12. 

All non-residents who intend to proceed to degprees should communicate witb 
tbeir respective colleges two days previous to the congregation at which they 
intend to appear. 

The Proressorship of Modem History has become vacant by the death of 
Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The following are lists of successful candidates for Honours at the First B.A. 
examination, and of candidates who passed the First M.B. examination. 

First B.A. Examination. — Examination for Honours. 

Mathematics.— T. Barker, (Exhibition), Trinity, Cambridge: A. A. Golds- 
mid, University; W. Jardine, Regent's Park; C. 6. Burleigh, Private tuition. 

Latin.— T. Garrett, (Exhibition), Caius; F. S. Durham, and T. Roberts, 
Private tuition ; H. N. Adler, C. T. Martin, and R. Winterbotham, University; 
R. C. Brown, King's. 

English. — W. Jardine, (Exhibition), Regent's Park; H. N. Adler, T. 
Waterbouse. J. A. Hobson, and R. Winterbotham, University ; R. C. Brown, 
and H. R. F. Bourne, Kind's. 

French.— E. T. Goldsmid, St. Cuthbert's ; F. S. Durham, Private tuition, 
and A. M. Grant, Equal, Mr. Sprange, Bridge-road; A. A. Goldsmid, A. A. 
Wells, and C. T. Martin, University: R. C. Brown, King's. 

German. — H. N. Adler, (Prize), C. R. Laxon, and A. A. Goldsmid, 
University; F. G. Finch, Wandsworth College School, and T. Waterbouse, 
Equal, University. 

First M.B. Examination. — Pass Examination. 
First Divisiqn.-^J. Bankart, J.Beddard, F. Busyard, A. W. A. Evans, C. 
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H. FtLf^ge, and J. H. Gallon, Gut's Hospital ; H. C. Bastion, O. £« P. Chard^ 
S. J. Gee, £. Holland, J. N. Miller, and W. J. Smith, University; J. D. Bird, 
R. Manchester S. of M. ; G. Fortescue, R. W. Hewlett, and J. U. Huxley, 
King's : C. Grabham, St. Thomas's Hospital ; H. Jeafireson, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital ; T. £. Ryland, Sydenham, Birmingham ; R. Watts, Bengal Medical 
and University. 

Second Division. — C. S. Barter, G. Ferguson, and R. P. B. Taaffe, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital: S. Booth, R. Manchester and University; J. B. 
Brown, R. C. Brown, and G. A. Hicks, King's; T. Michel], London Hospital; 
F. Stock well, St. George's Hospital. 

Examination for Honours. — Anatomy and Physiology. — C. H. Fa^ge, 
(exhibition and gold medal), and J. Bankart, Guy's Hospital; H. C. Bastion, 
(gold medal), and S. J. Gee, University; F. Buszard, Guv's Hospital, and 
W. J. Smith, Equal, University ; J. U. Huxley, King's ; A. W. A. Evans, 
Guy's Hospital, and £. Holland, Equal, University; C. UraDham, St. Thomas's 
Hospital ; H. Jeaffreson, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Chymistry. — C. H. Fagge, (exhibition and gold medal), Guy's Hospital, 
and S. J. Gee, ditto. Equal, University ; W. J. Smith, and E. Holland, 
University; F. Buszard, and J. H. Galton, Guy's Hospital; J. Bankart, Guy's 
Hoapital, and J. U. Huxley, Equal, King's; C. Grabham, St. Thomas's 
Hospital; H. Jeafireson, St. Bartholo!i:ew's Hospital; R. Watts, Bengal 
Medical and University. 

Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical Chymistry. — C. H. Fagge, (exhi- 
bition and gold medal), F. Buszard, J. Bankart, and J. H. Galton, Guy's 
Hospital; W. J. Smith, (gold medal), and £. Holland, University; J. U. 
Huxley, King's. 

Botany. — C. H. Fagge, (gold medal), Guy's Hospital ; J. U. Huxley, King's. 



DURHAM. 

Four scholarships, of the value of £30 per annum, and tenable for three 
years, will be filled up by examination at the beginning of the^ ensuing 
Michaelmas Term. One is open to all candidates, one to students in arts of 
the second year, one to those of the first, and one to candidates for admission. 
Examinations commence on Wednesday, Oct. 19. 



EDINBURGH. 

The office of Principal in Edindurgh University has been vacant since thd 
death of the Very Rev. Dr. John Lee in April last, and considerable discussion 
has lately taken place as to the duty of the Edinburgh Town Council, in regard 
to filling up the vacancy. By the Scotch Universities' Act of 1858, the office. of 
principal is declared to be open to laymen, but that Act neglected to fulfil its 
obvious intention of repealing the test of conformity to the established church^ 
which, so far as regards the offices of principak and divinity professors, was 
not removed by the Test Act of 1853. A supplementary Act to remedy the 
defect was last session brought in by Mr. Dunlon, and passed, but it was 
declared that it should not come into operation till the 10th of October, which 
IS the day fixed for handing over the patronage and management of Edinburgh 
University, hitherto enjoyed by the civic corporation, to the Curatorial Court of 
seven, to be appointed under the Act, and of whom the Town Council are to 
nominate four. A good deal of contention has taken place in the Town Council 
respecting the vacancy, one party urging the exercise of the patronage while it 
remained in their hands, and proposing the appointment of the Rev. Dr. John 
Cook, minister of St. Andrew's and Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, while the majority indicated a desire to hand over the 
duty to the new patrons, who would, owing to the repeal of the test have a 
larger field of choice. At a private meeting of the council, held on Tuesday; 
however, it was resolved, with only one dissenting voice, that Sir David 
Brewster, Principal of St. Andrew's College, should be appointed to the vacant 
office. Sir David is well known to be a Free Churchman, and it may be 
recollected that great controversy took place as to his continuance in the office 
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[irincipa], after he had seceded from the established church in lQ4Si; but it 
1 found that, having once taken the test, he could not be ejected. In the 
ifident belief that, looking to his present occupancy of a similar office, the 
t would not be applied should be accept tne new office, the council 
[e resolved, as their last act of patronage, to appoint him as Principal of 
inburgh University. At the public meeting following the private conference, 

Lord Provost nominated Sir D. Brewster, expressing his belief that the 
lointment would secure the approval of all men of science throughout 
Dpe. Only one objection, he said, had been made against Sir David — 
leiy, his advanced vears, but he was not older than Lord Campbell, who 

but the other day elevated to the highest office of the realm, that of Lord 
Qcellor, and who was now as vigorous as at any period of his long career. 
!«ord Brougham on whom it was proposed to conier the new office of Lord 
tor of Edinburgh University, on the inauguration of the new rtgirM, 
ie Forrester, who had in the former discussions urged the necessity of the 
icil filling up the office, believing that the University Court, without a 
cipal, could not be lawfully constituted, seconded the motion, which was 
>8t unanimously carried. Dr. Murray only dissenting. The other candi- 
s who had offered themselves to the council, assuming that if they were 
nnted, the test would be applied, were all clerg^^men of the established 
X5h — namely. Dr. Cook, already mentioned. Dr. Tulloch, Principal of St. 
y's College, St. Andrews, and Dr. Anderson, of Newburgh, author of 
ous geological works. 

APPOINTMENT. 

16 Rev. F. B. Faulkner, M. A., late scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
been appointed to the Mastership of Brackley Grammar School, in the gift 
f agdalen College, Oxford. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

BEEDOM OF THE CiTY OF LoKDOK. — ^During the space of 118 
■8 --that is, from 1740 to 1858 — the Corporation has awarded honorary ^ants 
be freedom of the City of London to 110 personages of eminence in the 
tary and naval services, in statesmanship, law, and commerce, and others 
nguished as patriots and benefactors of their species. The list lately 
lished commenced with Vice-Admiral Vernon, who distinguished himseu 
he taking of Porto Bello, and ended with Sir John Lawrence, the renowned 
imissioner of the Punjaub, leaving Lord Clyde, Sir J. Outram, and the 
L of Elgin out of the category. Of the total number of 110, there were 14 
ions of Royal bloody 23 generals (inclusive of brigadier-majors and lieu- 
mt-generals) 6 captains, 27 admirals (inclusive of rear and vice-admirals), 
statesmen and politicians, 6 lawyers, and 14 benefactors of their race by 
atific discovery or the advancement of great reforms, 2 reverends, and 3 
igners. The list illustrates every important era in our civilisation, during 
period it embraces, includinp^ the American and French wars, the Queen's 
U slave emancipation, parliamentary reform, the Indian rebellion, and 
ous extensions of the fields of commerce and civilisation. However truly 
orical the grants to naval and military heroes may be, those to the class we 
e designated as benefactors possess, perhaps, the greatest individual interest. 
IS, in tne category of fourteen names, we have David Hartley, for inventions 
eoure buildings from fire : Mr. Adams, 1800, for vending at his own risk 
atoes at reduced prices ; Dr. Jenner, Captain Ross. Thomas Clarkson, for 
flic services in connexion with the Abolition of African Slavery; Rajah 
loke, Mr. A. H. Layard, Dr. Livingstone, and Sir H. John Lawrence. The 
nber of grants represents more names than have been really added to the 
s of freemen, for in many cases awards have been made by Common Council 
a moment when a distinguished veteran has already received his death 
md, and there are no fewer than seven cases in which the personage 
*nded to be honoured died previous to the day on which the freedom was to 
bestowed. A few have declined the gift, as^ foft \ii«^ML<^e) ^vt Tift\€tax 

\1L 
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Noah, Knt., Speaker in 1777; H.R.H. the Prince Regent, 1811; and Andred 
Stevenson, Esq., American MtniBter, 1838. Among the deaths previous U| 
presentation occur the names of Lord Collingwoody Sir R. H. Sale, Maja»^ 
General Sir W. Nott, and Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, to whom the freedom wi 
voted in 1855, as a testimony of respect for his renowned character as a bei 
factor of his country and mankind. The freedom is usually presented in a gc 
box of ihe value of 100, 150, or 200 guineas ; but there are in the list of U 
presentations eleven exceptions, in which *' heart of oak " has been substitute 
Admiral Keppel, H.R.H. the Prince Regent, the Duke of Kent, Marqi^j 
Camden, Henry Brougham, M.P., Stephen Lushington, M.P., Thomas Atw< 
Captain Rous, and Sir Charles Napier, are among the number thus singled 
for a presentation emblematic of national as well as civic honour. — C% hreu, \ 

The House of Iiojxqujln anp Co. — The retirement of Mr. Bra 
and the death of a former partner, Mr. Orme, have naturally directed attentii 
to this, with one exception, the oldest house in the trade in London. Li 
some of our' other well-known institutions its origin is lost in obscurity,: 
although, unlike many of them, we are able, to trace the founder, or, at an; 
rate, the first of the dynasty in the person of Mr. Thomas Longman. Whi 
the house commenced ' business we know not; the first time we find the nai 
is on the title-page of An Inquiry itUo our Idea» of Beauty c^d Virtue^ publisbi 
in 1725 by J. Osbom and T. Longman; and the same year we find a book 
Whiston's bearing the same names. At this time the sign of their house wi 
the Ship, which in 1730 became the Ship and Black Swan. What became i 
J. Osbom we cannot tell, but in 1736 we find Thomas Longman alone n 
business, which he appears to have carried on very successfully until hii 
death in 1755. On the death of the first Thomas Longman, a nephew of iIm 
same name succeeded to the business. He died on the 5th of February, 1797} 
leaving two sons. Thomas Norton, the eldest, succeeded to the business. Mnj 
Owen Rees entered in 1794, and soon afterwards became partner, and tlnj 
business was carried on as Longpnan and Rees till 1804. Mr. Rees retirelj 
from the business at Midsummer, 1837, but died on the 5tli September in tin' 
same. year. In 1807 Mr. Cosmo Orme, a valued assistant, had entered int* 
partnership with Mr. Thomas Hurst, who had got together a large country 
business; out it was thought desirable to retain his .services, .ana the fim 
became that of Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme. From this time mav bi 
dated the ereat rise in ihe fortunes and business of the house. Perhaps nothioi 
has tended more to raise the house to its present position than the plan adopts 
by the principals of introducing fresh blood from time to time — a plan woick. 
was carried out by the introduction of Mr. Rees, Mr. Orme, Mr. JBrown, aiii 
in 1824, when Mr. Bevis £. Green, who had been apprenticed to Mr. Hurst ia 
1807, became a partner. This gentleman, who has nad charge jof the country 
department for many years, is the only remaining, partner of the old firaj 
Longman, Hurst, Rees. Orme, Brown, and Green. Mr. T. N. Lon^an paid 
the debt of nature at nis house at Hempstead, August 28, 1842, m his 72bI 
year. He married Miss Slater, of Horsham, and by her had a . numeroM 
family ; the personal property was sworn under £200,000. His sdn,. Mr. Tboa 
Longman, entered as partner in 1832. William, another son, of considerabli 
literary abilities, became partner in 1839, and more recently Mr. Roberti^ 
another gentleman who was apprenticed in the house in 1826, and who for many 
years represented it in the country, was in 1856 received into partnership* 
The firm now trade under the name of Longman, Green, Longman, ana 
Roberts.— -BooAjcrfcr. 

Education in Ibeland. — ^The annual Report of the Commissioners 
of Education in Ireland for the year 1858-9 has been presented to Parliament 
by Her Majesty's command and published. The periodical returns made by 
the respective schoolmasters show that a course of instruction more generally 
useful, and more suited to the requirements of the present times, has been 
adopted in most of them. Of the Koyal Schools, that of Enniskillen, judgin| 
from the numbers in attendance, appears to be the niost generally appreciatea 
hv the public s but there is reason to believe that a very useful practical courN 
AT f dueation is imparted to l\ie v^\^^\% oi \.V^ ^qi«.1 Schools generaUy. '^ 
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Royal Scholarships founded in Trinity Colleges to which pensioners and sizars 
only are eligible (fellow commoners being excluded from them), have been 
productive of mucn good; they are obtained solely as rewards of merit, after 
a severe competitive examination, by Fellows oi the College, in a course 
specially selected, and from time. to time varied by the introduction of different 
subjects; they become forfeited should the holders fail in obtaining in each 
year of their undergraduate course a certain number of honours, as required 
by the rules ; and the Commissioners reserve power to increase the annual 
amount payable to such exhibitioners as shall have during the preceding year 
been eminently successful in their collegiate career. The necessity for positive 
merit in the candidates for appointment to these valuable distinctions, and for 
continuous and successful exertion, to enable the holders to retain them, is 
stated to add much to their value in an educational point of view. And there 
is reason to believe that, were it not for the pecuniary aid sumilied by these 
exhibitions, many young men of distingpuished abilities and acquirements 
would have been obliged to relinquish the advantages of an university 
education. The condition of the Diocesan Schools and School-houses the 
Commissioners regret to be obliged to report continues in the same unsatis- 
factory state as they have felt it their duty from time to time to bring specially 
under the notice of the Executive Government. These appear to be the only 
salient points of the Report. 

The National Debt. — ^Although the National Debt increased from 
£787,598,145 in 1844 to £804,445,483 in 1858, the charge for interest and 
management in the latter year was less than in 1844, being £28, 501, 479, as 
compared with £30,495,459. It may perhaps be interesting to note the position 
of the debt from year to year : — 

Year. Total Debt. Charge. 

£ £ 

1844 ... 787,598,145 ... 30,495,459 

1845 ... 785,053,022 ... 28,253,872 

1846 ... 782,918,984 ... 28,077,987 

1847 ... 790,348,351 ... 28,141,532 

1848 ... 791,809,338 ... 28,563,517 

1849 ... 790,927,017 ... 28,323,961 

1850 ... 787,029,162 ... 28,091,590 

1851 ... 782,869,382 ... 28,017,127 

1852 ... 779,365,204 ... 27,934,533 

1853 ... 771,335,801 ... 27,804,844 

1854 ... 775,044,272 ... 27,812,876 

1855 ... 793,375,199 ... 27,647,899 

1856 ... 807,981,788 ... 28,656,593 

1857 ... 805,282,699 ... 28,683,384 

1858 ... 804,445,483 . ... 28,501,479 

It appears from this that the loan contracted to meet the wants of the perishing 
Irish in 1847-8 was wholly paid off in five years. The addition made to the 
debt by the Russian war was £36,645,987, and of this £3,536,305 has since 
been extinguished; but at the present rate of repayment 20 years will be 
occupied in the process. Taking into account the increased taxation of 1854- 
5-6 the total cost to this country of the struggle with Russia cannot be estimated 
at less than £70,000,000. As, however, the computed increase in the popula- 
tion of Great Britian since 1844 exceeds 2,000,000, while the expansion of 
trade in the same period has been unparalleled, the actual burden of the debt 
is probably not so great as it was 15 or 20 years since. 

Stationebs' School. — The Court of Chancery has ruled that certain 
property held by the Stationers* Company, for the purpose of lending out to. 
young tradesmen, shall be applied to educational purposes. It is intended, in 
accordance with this decree, to build a school for Liverymen and Freemen, on 
the site of Tyler's printing office. Bolt-court, the progress of which is held in 
abeyance during the strike in the building trade. 
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Mebchant Seamen's Obphan Asyltim. — ^The half-yearly election 
of this excellent institution took place on Monday, at the London TaTem. Joseph 
Somes, Esq., M.P., took the chair. The nomber of children elected were fbor giris 
and eight boys. 

RoTAL AsTLXJX 07 St. Ann's. —A Special general court of governors 
of this corporatian was held on Monday, at the London Tavern, Sir F. Agar in the 
chair, for the purpose of electing a chafdain in the room of the Bev. W. Field, F.S.A., 
resigned ; and also an honorary medical examiner, in the room of Dr. Griffith, deceased. 
The oandidateb for the chaplaincy were the Bev. J. Palmer and the Bev. H. Woodward. 
The candidates for the office of medical examiner were Dr. Edward Clapton, Dr. Frod- 
sham, J. Z. Laurence, Esq., and Dr. G. G. Bogers. When the result of ibe |)oll was 
declared, it was announced that the Bev. Jordan Palmer was duly elected chaplain, and 
Br. Frodsham as honorary medical examiner. 



BIBTHS. 

On the 23rd Aug., at the Boyal Military College, Sandhurst, the wife of the 

Rev. S. Howlett, of a son. 
On the 3l8t Aug., at Oxford, the wife of the Rev. W. Thomson, D.D., Provost 

of Queen's College, of a son. 

MABBLAGES. 

On the 3rd May, at Prahran, near Melbourne, by the Rev. T. P. Fenner, M.A., 
father of the bride, assisted by the Rev. J. H. Gregory, M.A., Matthew 
Marwood, Esq^ merchant, of Melbourne, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the aforesaid Rev. T. P. Fenner, M.A., Rector of Collegiate School, near 
Melbourne. 

On the 23rd Aug., at the Abbey Church, Sherborne, by the Rev. E. Harston, 
Vicar, James Parker, Esq., publisher, Oxford and London, to Sarah Caroline, 
eldest daughter of F. J. G. Bergman, Esq., Sherborne. 

On the 25th Aug., at St. Mark's Church, Surbiton, by the Rev. Edward Phillips, 
T. S. Carte, Esq., M.A., one of the Masters in King's College School, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William Hood, Esq., of Gloucester Street, 
Regent's Park. 

X)n the 6th inst., at the Oratoire, Paris, by the Rev. — Grandpierre, Joseph 
Allibert, Professor at the Ecole Imperiale de Grignon, to Emma Georgiana, 
daughter of the late James Ringer, Esq., of Paris. 

DEATHS. 

On the 26th Aug., at the Holloway School, London, Thomas William, the 

infant son of Charles James Sayer. Esq., aged 14 weeks. 
On Sundav, the 4th inst., at the Deanery, St. Asaph, the Very Rev. Charles 

Butler Clough, A.M., Dean of St. Asaph, in his 67th year. 
On the 5th inst., at Bath, aged 71, the Right Rev. Bishop Carr, Rector of 'Bath, 

and first Bishop of Bombay. 
On the 7th inst.. Professor Arthur Henfrey, F.R.S. 
On the 14th inst., at Coblentz, in his 71st year, the Bight Hon. Sir James 

Stephen, K.C.B., Professor of Modern History at the University of Cambridge, 

and formerly Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
On the 14th inst, at St James's Palace, in the 65th year of his age, the Rev. 

Charles Wesley, D.D., Sub-Dean of Her Majesty's Chapels Royal, Chaplain 

at St. James's Palace, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty; 
On the 15th inst, at his house, 18, Duke Street^ Westminster, Isambard King- 
dom Brunei, Esq., D.C.L., r.R.S., &c., in his 54th year. 
On the 15th inst., at Great Yarmouth, Augusta Marie, the wife of Joseph 

Cauvin, Esq., of Porchester Terrace, London, and only daughter of the late 

Professor Bauer, of Gottingen. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

AMONGST the great Educational institutions of which the age may 
boast the Liverpool Institute occupies a prominent position, and 
the speeches delivered at its annual meeting will, we think, lose nothing 
by comparison with those which attract so much attention at the meetings 
of the National Society for the promotion of Social Science, Parliamenta]^ 
debates, and other great meetings. Take for example the speech of Mr. 
George MeUy, eliminating what is local, his observations on education in 
general are of a thoroughly practical character. He says : " It has been 
urged, I know not with what truth, that we stand low in the ranks of 
educated Europe; whether this be so or* not, we are this evening en- 
deavouring to grapple with the difficulty, and to supply the need. . We 
are searching out and endeavouring to meet the causes which lead to the 
intemperance, ignorance, idleness, and vice which we see aroimd us. I 
apprehend that the want of education, especially among our ' better-to- 
do' population, arises from two causes, — ^the indisposition of parents to 
send their children to school when they are capable of remunerative em- 
ployment, and the indisposition on the part of independent young men 
and women to devote their spare hours to improving themselves. Have 
the inducements held out to either parents or child been such as to over- 
come this indisposition ? I speak to and of that large community whose 
children are, at the age of thirteen or fifteen, where they ought to be— 
maintaining themselves, earning their daily bread by the sweat of their 
brows; be it in our slimy canal basins, be it in our close cotton mills» 
our confined engine-rooms, or in the pleasanter atmosphere, but not less 
fatiguing labour, in our warehouses and offices, a vast youthful and 
growing population is now employed for ten to twelve hours each day» 
and, barring a few scraps of education picked up- at school some years 
ago, are growing up to maturity without that extended education without 
which they cannot rise firom the place from which they start, or fit them-r 
selves to take advantage of the chances which may be thrown in their 
way. This is the population, this is the class whom the directors of this 
institute wish to reach and to whom they o£Eer the means of improve-* 
ment. What are the inducements ofiered to the parents of these children? 
They disbelieve in a classical, a Greek and Latin, and therefore, as it 
appears to them, a useless scheme of education ; and until to-ni^t very 
little else has been ofiered. As a Rugby man I am bound to speak of a 
classical education, of my Alma Mater^.y/ith the most profoimd respect: 
but I may tell you that before I left Rugby I translated a passage weU 
known to some of you — ' To be or not to be' — ^into Greek Iambics, and 
yet three years afterwards, when on a steamer in the Mediterranean, t 
found it impossible to translate a line of pure Greek inscribed upon the 
paddle box, telling me not to smoke abaft the funnel. I took up while 
at school endless ' copies' of Latin and English verse, and essays quite 
innumerable, yet when I became a clerk in a Liverpool office^ I was gently 
told to go and learn to writer and I did so for some months. I had a first 
class in mathematics, which included Euclid and Trigonomjetry, but to 
this day the rate of exchange, and the calculation of me profit on Man- 
chester goods in Calcutta, remains a mystery to me. A classical education 
is forced upon young men a»the means to an end. The means, a species 

1 ^ 
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of learning which developes your powers and faculties more than any 
other, and which you cannot fudge or neglect without the certainty of 
discovery; the end, that you have learnt hoio to work, and that you 
appreciate each onward step you take. It is not wanted so much for 
you : that you come here pjroves you want to learn ; and any school- 
master may take the child to the fountain of knowledge, but how many 
does it require to make him drink ? The education here offered to your 
children is a practical one, which will show immediate results, in practical 
payine knowledge, as well as in mental refinement and moral habits. 
An old woman came before me the other day at the select vestry, and 
wben I told her she must pend her son to school, she answered, 'You 
sees, measter and nxe doan't want the lad made a scholard off.' I told 
hefr we did not want him made a scholar but a man — a reasoning creature, 
capable of taking, aye, and of keeping his place in the world, who will 
gladden your last hours by his active, honourable, and successM life, and 
will materially comfort your last days with his increased earnings. This, 
and a high sense of duty to your children, must be your inducement to 
send them here. Then what is the inducement to the pupil? It is related 
that many years ago three friends, a bishop who had swept off the prizes 
of Oxford, a judge who had snatched all the laurels of Cambriage, a 
statesman who had gained all the honours of Dublin, agreed together that 
it was the prizes which had stimulatad their exertions, and perseverance 
which had crowned them with success. What, then, are the prizes offered 
at this institute by the extended scheme of evening education wMch is 
to-night inaugurated ? The first prize is a noble one, and we all can 
gain It. To succeed in making ourselves that which our Creator intended 
us to become— developing the talents he has given us — filling the place 
.well, be it a high one or a low one, which he has ordained we should fill. 
The second prize, open equally to all, is material success in this 
world, a prize which, in this age of severe competition, of rapid ad- 
vancement, is not often separated from the first, and he who wins the 
one generally secures the other. This prize is one which is being con- 
tinudily gained by the working classes, and of which this century affords 
numbers of most striking examples. I am not about to tell you the 
thrice-told tales of Watt, Arkwnght, Stephenson, Brunei, Fergusson, 
Walter, or you might reply, * We are not heaven-bom geniuses, or 
lucky inventors ; we do not expect to represent counties in Parliament, 
or to found families and leave great fortunes ; these are the great prizes, 
but there are many blanks.' But I will tell you the story of two men, 
the parallel of which might be found in every street in Manchester, in 
every office in Liverpool. About eighteen years ago, a ship laden with 
cotton was sailing horn New Orleans to Liverpool. The sea was calm, 
the wind filled the sails, the vessel rolled gently ; it was a quiet summer 
evening, when an able-bodied seaman happened to be wanted by the 
mate, and mates in those days were comparatively more educated men 
than they now are. The man was found lying in his cot, making copies 
in chalk on the black painted side of his bunk, of the letters in an old 
piece of newspaper which he had picked up. He was teaching himself 
to read. The mate saw at once what sort of man the sailor was, and 
gave him further instruction while at sea. I need not tell you, when he 
landed, how hard he still continued to work, or what an advantage these 
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evening classes would have beon to him. That common sailor is now 
the captain of one of the most powerful steamships which sail out of 
any British port. He has a large salary, a most responsible situation, he 
fills a place in the world, and if he were to die he would have left his 
mark, and would be missed. But we are not all able-bodied seamen. 
Let us turn into the streets of Manchester. Thirteen years ago« there 
was a young activg ' piecer ' in a factory, who had arrived at the mature 
age of nineteen bereft of any sort of education. He then learned to 
read and write at a ragged school, among children ten years younger 
than himself; he attended such evening classes and lectures as he could 
find open at that time, when the educational mania had made such small 
progress ; he paid for such lessons as he could afford, and he has now 
reached, by his perseverance, energy, and integrity, the post of foreign 
corresponding clerk, and head of the office in a Manchester warehouse. 
He can speak and write five languages ; he can thus enjoy the literature, 
and enter into the ideas of all Europe ; he has an assured position, ^a 
responsible place ; his children start in life from a higher point than he 
did ; he has xaised himself and them in the moral and social scale. 
These men are not heaven-born geniuses iior lucky patentees. They are 
what every one can become, who, while doing the work they hate to do 
well, are yet fitting themselves for the higher employment to which they 
may at any moment be called. Such, sir, are the prizes which you offer 
as inducements to study in your evening classes ; great wealth and high 
position to the few, assured independence, and responsible, and therefore 
honourable, positions to the many. One word here to that class of this 
community of whom I have the greatest personal experience, office 
clerks. I may assure them that there is no profession in which success 
and rapid advancement is more certain to follow upon self-improvement 
and application out of office hours, to learning things of which they 
think they have no need to-day. There is no profession in which, con- 
trary to what physical science teaches us, the scum goes to the bottom, 
and the solid material comes to the top, so surely and so quickly too. 
If a young man enters a merchant's counting house, determined to make 
himself master of all the business there transacted, to know all about all 
the countries with which the firm has to do, to master foreign languagts, 
to improve himself in every way, that clerk will not wait long before he 
finds an opportunity of using all that he has learnt. Mr. Brown, our 
worthy president, and every merchant in this town, will tell you, that 
there have been many periods in their commercial life, when, had they 
found such a man in their office, it would have been to the great ad* 
vantage of both principal and clerk. And the great merit, in my eyes, 
of the course of education offered here, is that it in no way interferes 
with the active and money-making business of life. Work each and all 
in your several stations, at your several occupations, but when your 
work is done you find here a refreshing change, which is at the same 
time a continuation of your business in this world, — self-improvement. 
It is at this moment especially of the greatest importance that all classes 
should have extended means of education, and should take advantage of 
such invitations as tliose made to them this evening. If we are t9 hold 
our own as the greatest manufacturing and commercial nation upon 
earth, our moral and intellectual progress must keep pace with our 
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.material advancement. Unless a good sound practical education is 
oflEered to and accepted by the population of this country, we can hardly 
hope to maintain our position at the head of the liberal party of Europe. 
Legislative changes are at hand which imperatively demand that 
all should, by self-culture and extended education, make them- 
Bfelves worthy to receive extended powers of self-government. At this 
moment, for instance, two great questions, one of Eufopean, another of 
domestic policy, are engaging the attention of all thoughtful men in this 
country. A thorough ^owledge of history and international law is 
required to imderstand the first, and a complete training in political 
economy is necessary to the due appreciation of the second. These 
branches of learning are here taught. Finally, I believe that by in- 
-stitutions like these, more than by anything else, will the barriers which 
separate class from class be broken down, and the cause of Christian 
«harity and mutual forbearance be furthered. For the object of in- 
Btitutions like this, as Mr. Cowper well said, speaking of education 
generally is to * enlarge the mind, to mature the judgment, to promote 
Teasoning and forethought, to enforce self-control, and to discipline the 
will— we teach the knowledge how to live and how to die ; duty can 
point to no higher path, religion to no nobler task.' " * 

On the subject of popular lectures, the Rev. W. C. Stallybrass offers 
some important suggestions. ** I believe ' that one of the duties which 
the Mends of education have to perform in the present day, is to incul- 
cate that old maxim that there is no royal road to knowledge. Our 
others indeed, received this maxim as an axiomatic truth, and probably 
acted upon it ; but if I am not mistaken, there are certain currents at 
work in the present day which are drifting us fast into a negligence of 
it. The mechanical achievements by which space has been to a certain 
esitent annihilated, and time has been abridged, I fear are inducing in 
our young people an impatience of those old, plodding, and pains-taking 
methods of self-culture, which have been handed down to us as a lesson 
by our forefathers. If I am not mistaken, I say such is the tendency of 
things ; and yet, one would hope, that the superficial character of the 
attainments of many men who are trying this new road to knowledge 
will act as a corrective, and will convince them that there is no short cut 
to any place worth reaching — that if there be such a short cut, it just 
leads to a goal which is not worth going to. I believe that this universe 
of ours has never sanctioned the slop system. I don*t believe that 
nature, any more than society, has cheap establishments where half- 
prices don't mean the same thing as half the value. Providence has 
bestowed upon us two clafeses of gifts — at least, placed them within our 
reach. The first class comprehends those which are offered to us with- 
out fee. But there is a second class, for which God demands a full 
price ; you need not try to haggle over the matter — you will not gain it, 
unless you are prepared to pay the uttermost farthing for the acquisition ; 
' and such is the characteristic of all knowledge worth one's possession. 
Now, it has struck me sometimes whether the popular lecturers of our 
day are not really abetting and aiding the delusion of a royal road to 

♦ speech of the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., at the Liverpool Meeting cf the Social Science 
Association, October, 1858. 
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knowledge. I speak, bf-tke-bye, with respect to some of the popular 
lecturers. I have been a Uttle bit of an offender in that way myself ; 
therefore whatever comes as a sharp hit to them, will in a certain way 
come home to my conscience and practice. However, has not our 
popular system of lecturing aided young men in the idea — ^the delusion 
that they may get knowledge at half price — at half cost? I don't 
challenge the value of popular lecturing as a means of rational educa- 
tion — ^far from it. But let us imderstand the distinction between 
diversion and development— mental and moral development. It has 
sometimes been arg[ued and pleaded in favour of our popular lectures, 
which are multiplying almost every week, that they act as a counter- 
active to those seductive influences by which young men are surrounded 
in a large town. Well and good ; I don't deny that. A young man 
cannot be at the casino or the gin shop whilst hanging on the lips of an 
eloquent lecturer. But is that all that our popular lecture is intended 
to serve ? Why, might not a dose of laudanum-— might not the stocks 
do the same thing, in a less respectable way I admit, but in a way 
equally efficient? Again, it is sometimes said that a young man by 
attending those popular lectures, at least gets facts. Well and good ; 
I am no enemy to facts ; but what have you added to his stock of facts ? 
Merely another item in that litter of ideas — ^that jumble and confusion 
of ideas with which his lumber-room of a noddle is already strewn — 
just another bead, or it might be some other piece of trumpery — without 
having communicated to him the thread by which he might string to- 
gether those facts into a unity. I am not opposing popular lecturing ; but 
I do say, that the young man who thinks that by mere attendance on 
popular lectures he is about to advance himself in anything that is really 
worth the name of knowledge, is making a terrible blunder. I have ho 
objection to popular lectures as a sort of mental pastime; but don't 
•attend them as an intellectual profession. Use them as a condiment, if 
•you like, but not as a substitute for your daily bread. I think it is Mr. 
Ruskin who has observed in one of his works, that there are three 
valuable maxims for a person in setting out in life. The first is, under- 
stand yourselves ; the second, be content with yourselves ; and the third 
is, try to improve yourselves. Now, I recommend every young man here 
tomight to adopt those three maxims. In the first place, ascertain your 
idiosyncracies ; ascertain the direction in which your peculiar power lies; 
and, having ascertained that, be content with it ; take yourselves for 
better and for worse. Providence has not blundered in sending you into 
this imiverse. Providence has not mistaken in giving you certain 
powers, faculties, and tastes. Take them, and thankfully accept them. 
Be persuaded that God has given you those gifts, be they of the humbler 
or flie more exalted kind, for you to achieve a work — a work which you 
alqne can achieve, and which, imless you have achieved it, will remain 
unachieved till all the eternities. And, lastly, having discovered your 
own peculiar tendencies, and powers, and feeling content with them, do 
all that you can to improve, to cultivate, to develope them." 

The gentleman who next addressed the Meeting, Mr. T. M. Mackay, 
is a practical man, and he has a practical way of viewing *' the difficulties 
of the education question," He says : — " The subject of education is 
one that has long occupied my attention, and I may say with truth, has 
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often occasioned me much anxiety, for I have been more than. once in 
communication with public men, relative to the difficulties which surround 
every comprehensive scheme of national education, owing to our unhappy 
sectarian differences. At these periods, as at present, I was a large em- 
ployer of skilled labour in connection with shipping, and I used often to 
discuss with the intelligent workmen a simple plan which arose in my 
mind, and may have done in many others besides, for getting rid of the 
bone of contention, and will confess it met with very general approval. 
I must mention, however, that the suggestion was &st prompted by 
finding the workmen so exceedingly anxious about getting a trade for 
their boys, and some occupation for their girls .as soon as possible, and 
when I used to enquire if they could read and write, I was truly shocked 
to find so many children poorly, and very many entirely uneducated. 
Well, I determined to probe the ulcer, and the universsd explanation 
JEunong even ' well to-do ' people was, that the father had to leave home 
in the morning so early and came back so late, only dining with his family 
when his work was within a reasonable distance, that the training of the 
children was left entirely to the wives ; while these again said, with some 
truth, that before the eldest child was ready for school, there were usually 
three or four younger ones round the fireside, and what between looking 
after the house, washing no end of clothes, and nursing ' that blessed 
baby,' the eldest of the group had got a little beyond control, from want 
of looking after ; and, as it was once expressively figured, ' the peas had 
got above the sticks,' and although put to school, played truant, and 
went idling about the timber baulks or the brickfields. Now these may 
be very fair excuses, but they are very bad reasons for parental negli- 
gence ; and when I pressed them as to the effect of a law which would 
prevent their children being employed in any trade, or in domestic ser- 
vice, imless they could read, write, and cipher, they invariably said they 
believed they would be all the better for it, and would be quite satisfied 
to have it put in force, notwithstanding their negligence heretofore. 
Now this is my plan, and although it is an indirect coercion, its justice 
•consists in putting the saddle on the right horse, and gets rid of the 
jeligious element, as the apple of discord, altogether. To show you its 
practical bearing, I remember a respectable lookmg woman coming to me 
one day with her son, a fine intelligent looking lad, desirous I sho«ild 
take hun as an apprentice on board ship. I enquired if he was a decent 
scholar, but found he had never been to school at all. I then told her I 
>could not take him ; but, by way of encouragement, told her that if she 
would bring him back to me when he had learned to read and write, he 
should be sent to sea. I had forgotten this interview, when, about 
twelve months after, she brought her boy in triumph, and I was delighted 
to perform my promise. Nay, at this moment, I have an intelligent 
little fellow who sells newspapers on the landing stage, busy at a night 
school, at his own expense, on the promise of being sent to sea, and he 
I gives me a call very frequently to report progress. 

Now, whence arises the anxiety of the educated classes to promote 
education. Simply that, from their own experience they know it to be 
the only process by which the untutored mass of humanity can be 
ameliorated, and brought within the pale of the highest civilisation. 
Education softens it, enlightens it, refines it. It opens up sympathies 
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to 'wliich we were utter strangers ; it links us to joys that spread a genial 
warmth over the soul. In truth, it reveals the whole workings of the 
heart, and enahles us, while travelling the onward journey of life, to step 
aside betimes, and rest awhile in the palace of thd king, or the cottage 
of the peasant, to embody, if you will, in the imagination, the lords and 
ladies of high degree, whose artificial elevation is no security against the 
envies and jealousies that corrode the best feelings ; or, at the other end 
of the social scale, watch the strivings of honest industry, nay, it may be 
poverty itself, and mark with joy its lighter load of care. Education — 
ahd what is education but reading, profitable reading ? — fits a man for 
any companionship ; his intercourse is with the choicest spirits, the very 
cream of society ; and if he is able to appreciate it — and what earnest 
reader is not ? — ^let him be ever so poor, he breathes an atmosphere as 
elevated as they do. Let us take a retrospect of the last century or 
thereabouts, and we find that all the most wonderful improvements in 
science and art, which have altered the very face of nature itself, are due 
not to those who, to use a homely phrase, were bom with a silver spoon 
in their mouths, but to men who have risen from the working classes and 
are indebted to education for their advancement. Look at Benjamin 
Franklin, whose discoveries in electricity have led others by degrees to 
make its latent powers tributary to their skill, and become 4he medium 
of instantaneous communication between the very ends of the earth ; 
he was originally a journeyman printer, and one who laboured most in- 
dustriously at his occupation. Look at Brindley, who constructed the 
Bridgewater Canal. He was a self-educated engineer, and was lucky in 
having a nobleman for his patron who could appreciate his genius. 
Look at James Watt, whose improvements, I might almost say discovery, 
of the steam engine, have revolutionised manufactures and locomotion ; 
he was a mathematical instrument maker. Look at Arkwright, whose 
inventive genius as a mechanician gave such an impetus to cotton- 
spinning, that we may now be said to clothe or undetclothe all 
creation, and have made the cotton crop only second in importance 
to that of wheat; he was originally a barber. And, last, though 
toot least, think of him whose grave we stood beside as yesterday, 
George Stephenson, and let the remembrance of his early struggles to 
educate himself, and the renown they afterwards brought him, be a lesson 
to all mankind. It is really a dispensation of Providence, for which we 
ought not to be unthankful, that by a sort of tacit arrangement, the 
aristocracy of rank and wealth rarely enter the lists in those material 
occupations on which the very existence of our national greatness 
depends ; their hobby is politics or war. You can find plenty of noble 
names in the Army and Navy Lists, in the roll of Parliament, and a few 
among the Clergy, but it wotdd be infra dig to see a coronet in a 
counting-house, or a cotton-mill ; nay, I think that even the dignity of 
the law, has scarcely any attractions for the peerage, and physic it abjures 
altogether. Thus you see there is a wide field for industry and 
perseverance, and if you polled all the merchants and tradesmen of 
Liverpool, you will find not one in ten began the world with a guinea. 
But they had the benefit of education." 

Speeches such as these are pregnant with important truths which 
demand the most careful consideration from those who have anything 
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to do with education now-a-days. The sentiments expressed by Uie 
chairman of the meeting, Mr. W. Brown, M.P., are those of every true 
friend of progress. " It is gratifying, to all who contemplate the ad- 
vantages of education to the masses of the people, that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have opened their portals to those who have sujBicient talent, sufficient 
industry, and sufficient zeal to acquire knowledge. If we look around 
us, and se^ the positions occupied in our community by men who have 
elevated themselves from the humblest positions in society to be leaders 
among us, we find proofs enough that zeal, industry, and talent, will 
readily enable any one who will devote his time to acquire knowledge^ 
and who has sufficient talent to make use of it, to rise to the highest 
positions in society. It is perfectly true that there are many Newtons at 
the plough, and it is to be regretted that men had not always the advan- 
tages and the opportunities, which now present themselves, for obtaining 
those acquirements which not only make their possessors valuable 
members of society but are also promotive of their great happiness and 
comfort." 
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OWING to the ferment raised by Romish pastorals and ultra-Pro- 
testant zealotry against the government system of education, more 
than ordinary interest attached to the annual meeting on. the 14th ult. 
of the senate of the Queen's University in Ireland, for the purpose of 
conferring the degrees and honours upon the success^ candidates from 
the three Colleges now upon their trial before Dr. CuUen and his 
obedient bishops. The ceremony took place in St. Patrick' s-hall, 
Dublin Castle, and there was a numerous and influential attendance 
upon the occasion. The Lord Chancellor (the Right Hon. Maziere 
Brady,) in his capacity of Vice-Chancellor of the University, delivered 
the opening address, a few passages from which are by no means devoid 
of general interest : — 

'^ I feel some disappointment (said his lordship) in observing that a 
larger proportionate number of candidates than usual have been im« 
successful in this year-^13 having so failed out of 71 who presented 
themselves before the examiners. I trust that at our next annual 
meeting, the greater number, if not aU, of those gentlemen will be 
declared entitled to the distinctions which for the present they have 
failed to attain. The numbers of this year have, as 1 am informed, been 
seriously diminished by circumstances which I had not calculated on as 
in any way likely to disturb the studies of our Colleges ; but the re- 
ligious excitement in the North of Ireland, which has attracted of late 
80 much public attention, appears to have had an unexpected influence 
in withdrawing some of the Belfast students either altogether from their 
ordinary studies, or for a time, at least, from that degree of attention to 
them which was requisite in order to their being qualified as candidates 
on the present occasion. I am informed on competent authority that, if 
this interruption of their collegiate pursuits had not occurred, the 
number of students who might hiave been expected to come forward to 
seek their University degrees would havexonsiderabl^i^xceeded those of 
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^ny former academic year. Of the number of the collegiate students I 
can speak in terms, at least, as satisfactory as those I was enabled to use 
at our meeting in 1858, more especially as regards that very important 
element of consideration, the admixture of members of all religious 
denominations. 139 new students were matriculated in the three coUeges 
in the session commencing in the winter of 1858, and 57 non-matriculated 
students then first joined their appropriate classes, making a total ad- 
dition of 196. Of these 71 are members of the Established Church, 53 
^e of the Roman Catholic faith, 53 belonging to the General Assembly 
of Presbyterians, the remaining 19 being classed under various de- 
nominations of Dissenters, including the Society of Friends." Having 
^luded at some length to the question of intennediate education, and 
thcr benefits likely to accrue from its extension, the Chancellor proceeded 
to say — "Far be it from me to question the sincerity of any man's 
opinions who* may think that in those measures a better course of strictly 
religious education may possibly be found ; but if schools and colleges 
^e to be rigidly based on theological distinctions, they must necessarily be 
separate in all things and for all sects — ^for every division of religious 
opinion which may have its votaries in every region of the empire. In 
jbhe spirit of peace, in the conviction that national education never ought 
to be so mixed up with the conflict of creeds, or the exclusive teaching 
of opposing forms of belief, speaking for myseK, and, I would hope, for 
you also, I deprecate the introduction of measures such as these. And, 
thus impressed, I congratulate you, my young friends, not merely on the 
success you have obtained in the completion of your academical career, 
and the honours about to be bestowed upon you, but on the all-important 
fact, that your preparation for the business of the world, in which you 
Svill meet and associate with men of all classes and of all persuasions, 
has commenced and been matured in colleges founded on and pervaded 
by those principals of justice, liberality, and toleration which I have 
referred to as characterising the foundations to which your talents and 
success have given illustration and honour. "While pursuing your various 
studies, and assembled in your . lecture rooms and halls, you have learnt 
that still greater lesson of mutual forbearance, mutual respect for 
variance of religious opinion, which can only be attained by early 
association in general pursuits. Regarding man as your brother, what- 
ever may be his mode of faith, you will ever rejoice in that high 
jacquisition ; and I confidently trust that, with me, • you will look upon 
the perfect maintenance of such institutions, such national provisions for 
the education of the people in Ireland, as among the highest duties of 
the State, and the most solemn obligations of the Legislature." 

The degrees having been conferred the Earl of Carlisle addressed the 
assemblage as follows : — 

"In meeting once more, on this well remembered spot-, this annual 
congress of the Queen's Colleges in Ireland, after a very short break of 
continuity, during which all will gratefully acknowledge your academic 
institution reposed under no unfavorable or unfriendly auspices in this 
island, it is certainly very gratifying that I should learn from so authentic 
a source, that nothing has occurred of letrograde or unfavourable char- 
acter ; but that the intervening period has been marked by features of 
distinction and hopefulness. I in&r, indeed, from what has been stated 
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on this occasion, and what has reached me, that there are two causes, one 
of a more local, and it may be, transient ; the other of a more general 
and inherent character, which may be considered to have operated against 
a fuller attendance of competitors for the prizes and honours, wHchik 
has been my pleasing duty to award to the successful candidates. The 
general cause, to which I refer, has been fully pointed out by the Vice- 
'Chancellor — the absence of a sufficient number of intermediate or middle* 
class schools, to act as feeders or tributaries to the respective colleges* 
This want is both recognised and appreciated by the government, and it 
now occupies their serious attention. It is not, however, without diffi- 
culties both intrinsic and imported. The more local, and as yet, at least 
partial cause, is one which I mention neither with a view on this occasion 
to the expression of praise or blame, of sympathy or misgiving, but as a 
matter of positive fact. We have been credibly assured that several 
young men, who would otherwise have been here from the college at 
^Belfast, as competitors for our honours and degrees, have been diverted 
from their purpose by the engrossing interest excited by what is generally 
termed the Revival in the North of Ireland. This is an incident worthy 
of being considered with that cautious and reverent watchfulness which 
is eminently due to the whole subject. If, however, there should appear 
to be a temporary deficiency in the number of candidates for degrees, I 
am happy to find that there has been an increase in the total number of y 
students in actual attendance on their collegiate studies, amounting I 
believe at present to very few short of five hundred ; and I apprehend 
that nothing can be more satisfactory than the quality of the instruction 
imparted. The high and deserved eminence of the respective professors, 
the elevated standard of the examinations, as conducted in this place, 
and the practical results exhibited at the competitive ordeals now estab-i 
lished in the country for employment in the civil, and more expressly, the 
Indian service, combine to place the Queen's University on the most 
unassailable foundation in these respects. I learn, also, with increasing 
pleasure, that the proportion of different religious comittunions among 
the students at the colleges continues to be what might be expected and 
wished. The Vice-Chancellor has himself entered upon the general and 
most important considerations connected with this topic. Thoroughly 
unwilling as I should be, to introduce into these precincts, usually set 
apart to social festivity, at this moment to the furtherance of polite, 
useful, and liberal learning, any subject or any syllable that could tend to 
excite dissension or promote discord, yet there are periods when a frank 
avowal of opinion is due from any seat of authority or centre of influence. 
I do, then, continue to think it most desirable that in our great Imperial 
commomity, where its citizens are to play united parts, and discharge 
united functions — to live, in short, an united life — the preparation for it 
should be laid and learnt in an united education. Such, surely, should 
be the case with respect to the trades and professions which are to build 
up and perpetuate our united wealth — to the sciences which are to mould 
our united wisdom — to the arts which are to constitute our united enjoy- 
ment. I feel profoundly, at the same time, that all we gather under the 
name of religion is of so paramount, so subtle, so ethereal a nature, that 
it may properly require to be imparted as something at once superior and 
separate, which may repel all interference foreign to itself, and be com- 
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Iftiunioated by no organs and ministrations but those exchisively and 
ifiistinctly its own. While I, therefore, cannot but wish that the educa- 
tion which is general and mahily secular should be tuiited, I as readily 
mdmit that what is expressly religious and mainly spiritual should be 
separate. I will yield to none in respectful deference to the clergy of our 
Vespective communions in their appropriate spheres ; but, assuredly, to 
none whatever of them can I ever, either in a public or private capacity, 
concede the right of denying to the laity, of which I am myself a 
member, the full power of acting upon the decisions of their own con- 
science, and of regulating the education of their own children. I have 
never closed the observations I have been called upon to make on these 
occasions, without specially addressing a few short words to the young 
persons I see before me. You are the main actors and principal objects 
in the proceedings which will here terminate. As to all the elders here 
assembled, myself among the number, we must feel that the pursuits in 
which we are severally engaged, and the cares which occupy us, are 
mainly carried on in behalf of the generation which is to follow us. 
Your presence here witnesses that your careers hitherto have attained a 
certain amoimt of success ; let your subsequent careers exhibit a diligent 
pursuit of exceUence in your several spheres of action, an honest desire 
to apply your own faculties and opportunities to the benefit of your fellow- 
men, a pervading consecration of your lives to the God who gave them. 
We introduce you into a splendid arena-^the service of a great and noble 
country ; may you live to see it, may you contribute to make it yet greater^ 
nobler, worthier than you found it.'' 



EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 

f f^HE greater portion of our information under this head is gathered 
I from the Citi/ Press. 

ST. BOTOLFH, ALDOATE, CHABITY SCHOOL. 

The annual examination of the children clothed and educated in St* 
Botolph Parochial Schools, took place on Tuesday morning, Sept. 27th» 
in the girls' school room by the Royal Mint, in the presence of T. C. 
Hayward, Esq., C.C, treasurer, and one of the trustees of the charity, 
also the Rev. T. Appleby, M.A., curate of St. Botolph, the Rev, W. 
Wallis, curate of Allhallows Barking, Great Tower Street, T. Good, Esq., 
J. Annis, Esq., C.C, and other gentlemen interested in the education of 
the poor. 

The examination was conducted by the Rev, Mr. Wallis, who read 
the 13th chapter of St. Matthew, and the 13th chapter of St. Luke, in 
Scripture history, both of the Old and New Testaments ; in this it was 
particularly noticed that the children evinced a commendable acquaint- 
ance. After thi^, the children were examined upon some of the most 
important facts in tb9 history of England, particularly the events before 
and after the Reformation; the doctrines of the Church of England; 
mental arithmetic, and writing. These formed the programme of the 
examination, and the children throughout displayed a most satisfactory 
amount of intelHgence and quickness, in answer to the rev, gentleman's 
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questions, and reflects the highest praise to the schoolmistress and" 
master, to whose care and attention the instruction of the children are 
confided. After a few suitable remarks from the worthy and respected | C 
treasurer, and some suitable rewards presented to those boys and girls 
whose conduct had merited them, the proceedings terminated. 

It is much to be regretted that the attendance of the parishioners and 
Tisitors was extremely small, but this may be attributed to the early hour 
of meeting, and if in future the friends of the school would select the 
evening instead of the morning, a large assembly would be the result. 
This school, let it be remembered, was the first Protestant parochial 
school established in London, and has great claims upon the benevolent 
public for its support, and likewise it was the first school in England to 
adopt the Madras system of instruction, as introduced into this country 
by Andrew Bell, D.D., in the year 1797. 

BELIGIOUS INSTBXrCTION TO ORPHANS. 

The recent order firom the Poor-law Board, with reference to the reli- 
gious education of pauper orphans, was, a few weeks since, brought 
under the consideration of the Guardians of the West London Union. 
The publicity given to their proceedings had elicited inquiries from several 
other Boards of Guardians, relative to the course intended to be pursued 
by the Guardians of the West London Union ; upon the reading of which 
it was resolved unanimously : — " That the Clerk reply to all connected 
with Boards of Guardians, who may apply as to the course this Board 
intends to take in reference to the recent order: Ist. That this Board 
intends to co-operate with all who seek the repeal or withdrawal of that 
order ; and, secondly, this Board does not intend to give any directions to 
the Master of the Workhouse to enable him to act under it." A letter 
was also read from the Secretary of the Protestant Alliance, expressing 
a desire that the Board should determinedly resist the order ; and further 
raising a question as to the legality of the order ; upon which it was 
unanimously resolved.:^—" That the Clerk do reply to the letter from the 
Protestance Alliance, requesting from them further information as to the 
objections stated in ^their letters as to the legality of the order ; and, 
also, whether it is their intention to test the matter in a court of law." 

CITY OP LONDON NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

• On Michaelmas Day the boys of the 3rd division of the City of London 
National Schools eiyoyed a day's sport in the pleasure grounds of the 
Railway Hotel, Colney Hatch, through the kindness of the Rev. H; 
]Kynaston, D.D., rector, with the churchwardens of the united parishes 
of St, Nicholas Cole Abbey, and St. Nicholas Olave, and other friends. 
The use of a van being kindly offered by an inhabitant, the children 
started from the schools in Old Fish-street to the Great Northern Rail- 
way, where a train soon conveyed them to the above place, arrived at 
which, they scattered themselves over the grounds and commenced their 
play until one o'clock, when they did ample justice to a substantial 
dinner of roast beef with beer and bread, then again to the fields to 
create an appetite for tea, which, consisting of excellent cake, tea, d;c., 
they did not forget to punish. The day reclining, they soon after as- 
sembled to rptum to town, ard arrived at the school-houBe soon after 
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eight o'clock. The evidence of their enjoyment was heard in the lusty 
cheers which they gave while passing the rector's house in St Paul's 
Churchyard. 

■ It was a Queen's day, with the excepjbion of one shower, which was 
soon over, and more than made up, to the delight of the children, by the 
appearance of a beautiful rainbow encircling the earth. The school- 
master was assisted in the discharge of his important duties by the kind 
attention of Mr. Taylor, senior warden of St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, 
Miss Lamb, the organist, Mr. J. E. Walford, of Old Fish-street, and 
other friends. 

THE freeman's ORPHAN SCHOOL. 

At the Court of Common Council, held on the 6th ult., Mr. W. Tego, 
the chairman of the Freeman's Orphan School committee, brought up a 
report, of which the following is a summary : — 

The committee state that, having given the fullest attention to the 
reference of the 18 th of November, they again feel it incumbent upon 
them to express their opinion, that the estimate of £6,000 for the erec-* 
tion of the school, and £2,500 for the annual expenditure, made by the 
Coal and Com and Finance Committee, prior to. the formation of the 
school, "is not sufficient." The school was originally designed for 150 
children, and the number at present being 100 ; the expense p6r head for 
coals, gas, &c., is greater. The requisition of the court also, that com- 
petent masters should be engaged, to fit the children for a respectable 
position in life, necessitates a further increase of expense, as compared 
with some other institutions. The sub-committee has had a return pre* 
pared, showing the cost per head of the children in several, orphan and 
other schools ; and after considering this, the committee came to the 
conclusion that a scheme might be propoimded, whereby a larger number 
of children could be maintained at a trifling excess beyond the present 
expenditure. The report concluded by a request for powers from the 
court, for the committee to inquire generally into the present constitution 
and management of the school. Mr. Tegg moved to agree with 
the committee in their report. Mr. Abraham said it struck him that 
a very large sum of money was being expended by the corporartion 
annually on this school, for comparatively little good. He could not 
help thinking that they ought to have a larger number than 100 
children at the school, for £3,500 a year. The committee told them 
that supposing they got their full number of 150 children in the 
school, that the smallest sum required to be expended woidd be 
£3,500. He foimd, upon enquiry, that at the Commercial Travellers' 
Schools, the cost for the 149 children there was £26 per head. In their 
school, where there were only 96 chUdreh, the cost was £34 per head« 
He did not complain so much of the amount that was expended for the 
education of the children, but he thought they did not secure so much 
good as they ought to, looking at the large amount which they paid. All 
they wanted to do was to give the children a substantial education, and 
this could be given, he thought, at a much less cost. Mr. Barkley said 
that the institution was not a pauper school, nor were the children who 
were sent there to be educated as paupers. He, however, thought that 
the salaries of the masters might be cut down. Mr. Rowe called 
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attention to the report, which stated that the cost of the biiilding: 
was estimated at £6,000. He hoped, however, that members would 
not be led away by this statement, as the building had really cost 
the Corporation £24,000. The committee must exercise diligence, 
because in the erection of the building there had been gross extravagance. 
Mr. Deputy Obbard cautioned the Court against the notion that the 
Committee would be able to effect any great saving in the future 
management of the institution ; but, at the same time, he had no doubt 
that they would effect all the improvements in their power. Mr. 
Deputy Lott as one of the committee, could assure the Court that 
they were making efforts to keep down the expenditure. With 
regard to the difference between the cost of the children at their school, 
and those at the Commercial Traveller's School, he might remark that, 
at the last-mentioned institution, there were no French or Di awing 
Masters. He hoped the report would be agreed to. Mr. H. Ll 
Taylor said there could be no doubt that the question before them 
was a most important one. It was said that if 50 more children 
were taken into the school, that the expenditure would be reduced 
from £34 per head, to £26 per head. But they would not do 
anything of the kind. From his experience of the school, and of the 
business of the Corporation, he could tell them that there was not a 
shadow of the shade of a chance of their reducing the annual ex- 
penditure of the school, unless it might be a few shillings per head. 
Then there was a difficulty in obtaining children to introduce into the 
school ; at the last election, when six children were elected, there were 
but seven candidates. Let them wait until there were large numbers of 
applications, and then it wouldbe quite time enough for them to carry 
out the suggestions of the committe. Mr. Deputy Fry reminded the 
Court, that the parents of the children who were sent to the school, 
had moved in a respectable sphere of life, and he thought that the 
respectability of the children should be preserved, and that an education 
should be given them which would fit and qualify them to enter a sphere 
of usefulness, with honour to themselves, and a credit to the Corporation. 
Mr. J. Symonds thought there was one matter to which the committee 
ought to turn their attention, namely, that there was no means whatever 
of advancing the children after they left school, which was the case with 
the City of London, and other schools. He thought that the school 
should be maintained in a manner that was worthy of that great 
Corporation. 
' The report was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. Tegg then brought up a second report of the proceedings during 
the year 1858, and for authority to draw for the sum of £817 128. 4d., 
the balance overpaid to the Chamberlain. The report was agreed to. 



The Windsob Raffaelle Dbawings. — ^Photographs of the original 
drawings by Raffaelle, in the Royal Library at Windsor, have been recently 
taken at the expense of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and the 
negatives presented to the Science and Art department of the Committee of 
Council or Education, from which impressions will be supplied to schools of 
art and the public generally at the cost of the paper and printing. 
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EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING OF STUDENTS IN TRAINING 
COLLEGES, AND OF ACTING TEACHERS. 

THE Secretary of the Education Department, Privy Council Office, 
has addressed the following circular to the Principals of Training 
Schools : 

*' Their Lordships have determined to separate the examinations in 
drawing from the rest of the exercises to be performed by the can-» 
didates for certificates in December of each ye.ar. 

This change has the general advantage of relieving the pressure of 
the December examinations on the strength of the candidates, who at 
present have to be kept working on certain days longer than is desirable ; 
and it has also the special advantage of allowing adequate time to those 
candidates who wish to pass in several, or perhaps in all, of the five 
branches required for a memorandum of competency in drawing under 
the Minute of 24th February, 1857. 

One day (a morning and an afternoon sitting) will be allowed for the 
examination in drawing, which will be held entirely under the direction 
of the Department of Science and Art. 

There will be annual examinations, in drawing only, at each of the 
training colleges under inspection some time in November, and at the 
various local drawing schools in connexion with the Department of 
Science and Art, at times to be learnt from the masters of those schools. 

Where the name of a master is not given in the subjoined list, inquiry . 
should be made of the Secretary, Department of Science and Art, South 
Kensington, S.W. 

The day fixed this year for the examination of your college in drawing 
is the of November, when an officer of the Department of Science 
and Art will attend at nine a.m., in order to be present while the exercises 
are worked. 

The value of the exercises will be marked in precisely the same 
manner as at present, and the marks will be kept on record until after 
the next December examinations, and will then be carried to each 
candidate's total, for a certificate. 

The preceding regulations apply without difficulty to the students in 
residence. Some further instructions require to be given for acting 
teachers; it being premised that, in the general examinations of 
December, 1859, they will have the same opportunity as heretofore of 
being examined in drawing, to prevent disappointment from want of 
notice. After 1859, 

1. Acting teachers who are already certificated or registered vnXL only 
have to bear in mind that the seventh section of the Minute of 24th 
February, 1857, must now be read as follows (the words in italics marking 
the only change) : — 

''Teachers already holding certificates of merit, or registered, may 
either attend in November at the training colleges in order to perform 
the exercises in drawing, or they may make any arrangement which may 
be in their power for attendance at a drawing school in connexion with 
the Departn^ent of Science and Art, in order to be examined there. 
Their exercises, whether worked at a training college, or at a drawing 
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school, pass equally for revision to the Department of Science and Art ; 
and it is a matter of indiflference whether the notice of success reaches 
ike Committee of Council as part of the Report upon a training college, 
or at any other time." 

2. Teachers who are not yet certificated or registered^ but who have 
received, or the managers of whose schools are about to apply for per- 
mission from the Committee of Council, to attend for thp.t purpose at 
one of the general examinations in December, will not {after Decemher, 
1859) find exercises in drawing given on those occasions ; but, in order 
to have the benefit of their marks for drawing, must have passed a 
separate examination in drawing some time in the previous part of the 
same year^ either at a drawing school or at a training college, according 
to the preceding directions. A slight addition to the heading of the 
exercises will direct the attention of the revising oflScers to their case. 
The exercises in drawing contain at present the following headings : — 
" Name of your school. 
Signature of candidate. 

State whether pupil-teacher, student in training school of first or 
second year, .or teacher of elementary school. 
Henceforth the last of these titles will stand thus : 
State whether pupil-teacher ; 

Student in training school of ifirst or second year ; or 
Teacher of elementary school ; and, if so, whether faj already 
certificated ; or fh) received permission, or fcj about to apply 
for permission, from the Committee of Council to attend the 
examination for certificates in December, 18 
A list of the training colleges under . inspection, and of the drawing 
schools at which (once or oftener in each year) examinations may be 
passed, is appended to this letter. 

List No. 1. — ^TsAiNiKa Schools under Insfectiok. 

Training Schools for Masters only. 

Day fixed 
for Examination 

Name of Training School. Name and address of Correspondent. ^Nwre^ber 

1860, 
at 9 ▲ jf . 

- Baiigor(Brit.&For.SchoolSociety) Bev. John Phillips, Bangor 2 

Battersea (National Society's). ... Bev. S. Clark, Battersea, London, 

S.W 22 

. Carmarthen (National Sodety^s) Bev. W. Reed, Carmarthen 10 

Carnarvon (Church of England) Rev.W.Rees Williams, Carnarvon 1 
Chelsea, St. Mark's (N. Society's) Rev. D. Coleridge, Chelsea, London 

S.W 21 

- Chester (Diocesan) Rev. Arthur Rigg, Chester 3 

Chichester (Diocesan) Rev. M. Parrington Chichester... 17 

Culham (Oxford Diocesan) Rev. A. R. Aahwell, Culham, 

Abingdon 15 

Durham (Diocesan) Rev. J. G. Cromwell, Durham ... 4 

Edinburgh (Scottish Episcopal) D. Home, Esq.. Minto House, 

Edinburgh 7 

Exeter (Diocesan) Rev. W. David, Exeter 5 

Hammersmith, St. Mary's (Hom. 

Catholic) Rev. J. M. Glenie, Brook Green 

House, Hammersmith, London. 2i 
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Day fixed 
for ExAmiiwiion 

Nune of Training School. Name and address of Correspondent. ^^ Nwembw^ 

1869, 
at 9 A.M. 

Metropolitan (Church of England) Bev. C. R. Alford, Highbury Park, 

London, N. 23 

Peterborough (Church of England) Bey. C, Daymond, Peterborough 28 

Saltiej, near Birmingham (Wffr- 

cester Diocesan) Bev. W. Cover, Saltley, Bir* 

mingham 1^ 

Winchester (Diocesan) Bev. P. Jacob, Winchester 1^ 

York and Bipon (Diocesan) Bev. H. 6. Bolnnson, York 1 

Training Schools for Mistresses only. 

Bishop's Stortford (Bochester 
Diocesan) Bev. J. Menet, Hockerill, Bishop's 

Stortford - 14 

Brighton (Chichester Diocesan) ... Bet.H.Foster^Bose-hill, Brighton 18 

Bristol, Gloucester, and Oxford 

(Diocesan) Bev. W. Smith, Fishponds, Bristol 8 

Dcffby (Li(Meld Diocesan) .< Bev. J. Latham, Little Eaton, 

Derby U 

Durham (Diooesan) Bev. H. Tristram, Castle Eden, 

Y&rj Hill, Durham 5 

Gray's Inn Bead (Home and 
Colonial Society's) J. S. Beynolds, Esq., GrayVi Inn 

Boad, London, W.C • 22 

Liverpool Boman Catholic (at 96, 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool.) ... T. W. AllieSyKsq., 22, Portman-tt. 

London, W. 5 

Norwich (Diocesan) » Bev. W. C. Davie, Norwich •»...> 16 

Saint Leonards-on*Sea (Boman 
Caithi^) T.W. Allies, Esq., 22, Portman-st. 

London, W. 21 

Salisbnzy (Diocesan) Bev. J. Eraser, Cholderton, 

Marlborough. 18 

Truro (Exeter Diocesan) C. T^rhamj Esq., Truzo 7 

Warrington (Chester Diocesan) ... Bev. B. Greenall, Stretton, near 

Warrington ••.•• •• 8 

Whitelands (National Society's)... Bev. Hany Baber, Whitelands 

House, Chelsea^ L<mdon, S.W. 24 

York and Bipon (Diocesan) W; Bhodes James^ Esq., Heworth 

Green, York 2 ' 

Training Schools for boA Masters ondMistressess. 

BoroughBoad(BritishandFor«ign K D. J. Wilks, Esq., Borough- 
School Society's) roa4, London, S.E. 26 

Cheltenham (Church of England). Bev. C. H. Bromby, Cheltenham. 1 

Edinbuiirii. Castle Hill-tetrace 

(Esta^iriied Church) S. S. Laurie. Esq., 22, Queen-st.. 

Edinburgh 9 

Edinburgh, Moray House (Free W. Gray, Esq., 58, Frtderick-st., 

Church).... S^burgh 8 

Glasgow, I>unda8Vale(EBtabliBhed J. Douglass, Esq., Dundas Yale^ 

Church) Glasgow II 

Glasgow (Free Church) David Stow, Esq., Free Church 

Normal School, Glasgow 12 

Westminster (Westeyan).. • Bev. J. Scott» Wesleyan Training 

School, Horseferry-road, West- 
' ndnster, L<mdon, S. W i^ 
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List No. 2. — Local Drawing Schools in connexion with the Department 

OF Science and Art. 

ProlMible 
Month 
In which Ex- 
amination maf 
be parsed. 



Name of Place. 



Head Master. 



Aberdeen (MechMUCs* Instit.). . . 

Andoyer 

Bath 

Basingstoke 

Birkenhead (Brook-street) 

Birmingham (New-street) 

Smethwiok 

The Cape 

Bolton (Church Institution) ... 

Bradfoxd 

Bridgenorth «... 

Brighton 

Bristol (Academy of Arts) 

Broseley 

Bumeley , 

Burslem (Mechanics' Instit.) ... 

Cambridge .^ 

Carlisle 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon (National 8.) 

Cheltenham 

Chester (Lecture Hall) 

Chichester..... 

Coalbrookdale 

Coventry 

Crewe 

Darlington 

Dudley (Diocesan Training S.) 

Dundee 

Durham (Saddlar-street) 

Edinburgh (Board of Manf.) ... 

l^eter (High-'Street.) 

Fahnouth 

Glsisgow 

Gloucester .« ...•., ^.•••« 

Gfreenock 

Guildford 

Halifax 4... 

Hanley (British & Foreign S.) 

Hereford 

Ipswich 

Lancaster 

Leeds (Mechanics' Instdtution.) 

Leicester 

Liverpool Central authority, 

North District School, 
(Collegiate Instit. Shaw-st.) 

South Difltri6t School, 
(Mechanics* Instit., Mount-st.) 

Llanelly ;........ 

Ludlow..... 

Macclesfield (Mechanics* Instit:) 

Madeley 

Mai^eiwster (Royal Institution.) 



Cleland,Peter . 
Ryles, G^ige 



Byles, Greorge .... 
Foster, William . 
Raimbach, D. W. . 
Raimbach, D. W. . 
Baimbach, D. W. 
Walker, J. W. .... 

Stevenson, A 

Mulligan, J. A. . 

White, J. 

Ferrier, B. E. .... 
Mulligan, J. A. . 
Carter, J. 



••■•■ .«.« 



Harley, B. 

Lees, Herbert 

Hosfcnrd, F. 

Rowland, J. C 

Knight^J.P 

Davidson, E. A.*.. ••••.. 



Mulligan, J. A. 
Rafter, . Henry 
Davidson, £. A. 
Elton, Samuel... 



Cochrane, Robert ....^ 

Kennedy, John 

Newton, George 

Moriey,W. A. '. 

Wigaell, M 

G«(^Broi, H 

Wilson, C. H 

KmghtJ. P 

Urie, Daniel 

Pyne, C. C 

Stevenson, A. 

Hodder, C 

Bustfai, R. B 

Griffiths, W. T 

Gilbert, Herbert 

lUan, 

li^EMster of County Sc. 
Bishop, W. F 



Fannie, John .,. 



May. 

December. 

April. 

December. 

November. 

February. 

February. 

February. 

December. 

June. 

October. 

December. 

ApriL 

Oetober. 

December. 

Febroaiy. 

May. 

October. 

May. 

April. 

November. 

October. 
September.' 
November. 
Jannaxy. 

October. 

May. 

June. 

June. 

May. 

ApnL 

June. 

ApriL 

June. 

June. 

June. 

January. 

October. 

February. 

June. 

June. 

June. 

June. 



Jane. 



Hosford; F 


October. 


Bustin, R. B • 


October. 


Steward, Greorge 




Mulligan, J. A 


October. 


Hammersley, F. A. ... 


December. 
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Name of Place. 

Metropolitan District Schools. ' 

Finsbury (William-st.) 

Gower Street (Bedford-sq.) ... 

Hampstead (THspensaryddg.) 

Lambeth (Prince's-road.) 

Botherhithe (GrammarS.) ... 

St. George's-in-the-East 

St. Martin's (Long-acre. ) ... 

St. Thomas (Charterhouse.) 

Soutli Kensington 

^talfields (Crispin-Bt.) 

Newcastle-under-Lyme * 

Newcastle-upon-iyae 

(CoUii^r^ood-street ) 
Norwich (Broad-street.) ^...;..« 
Nottingham (Stoney-street.) ... 
Oxford (Training S., Gulham.) 

Paisley 

Penzance (Regent House.) 

Plynurath (Ebrington-streei.) ... 

BoEMling 

Bomsey... ..«••. 

Sheffield 

Southampton 

Stirling .•...•••. 

Stoke (Town HaU.) 

Stourbridge ....• 

St. Just 

Swansea 

Taunton 

Tavistock 

Truro 

Warrington * 

Wellington 

Wenlock 

Wolverhampton 

Worcester 

Wrexham 

Yarmouth, Great 

York (Minster-yard.) « 



Probable 
Month 
Head Master. in which |Ex- 

amination: tnay 
be passed. 

Inquire of the 

Secretary, 
^partment of ^ y^^^ 
Science and Art. j 
South Kensington, 
S.W. 

Bacon. J. P. Jannarv. 


Scott. W. B 

Nursev. C. L. ••.«••••• 


June* 

February. 
January. 

June. 
ApriL 

August. 
December. 


FusselL F R. 


Clifton, J. S 

Stewart, William 

Geoffix)!, Heniy 

Baker. W. J 


Mitchell. Younir. . . r 


Baker. W. J 


Auinist. 


Bakw. Leonard 


June. 


Rice. Silas 


Januaiy. 


Yeats G P 


October. 


Geoffix)!, Henry 

Gunn, A 

Pozzi, W. E 


April, 

April. 

May. 

April. 

November. 

ApriL 

October. 


Thampeon, J. C 

Tucker. R 


l^Ullitfftn. J A- .a.. ...a. 


Mucklev, W. J 


October. 


Kvd .Tftines a........... 


September. 
November. 


Davidson, E. A 


Chevalier, T. W 

Swallow, J. C 


February. 
Januaiy. 



LITERARY NECROLOGICAL RECORD.— NOVEMBER. 

LITERATURE, ARTS, SCIENCE. 

Nov. 1. —Peter Pithou 1596 ... Historical and Clas^. Works. 

Julius Bartolocci 1687 ... Bibliotheca Rabbinica. 

Br. (John) Radcliffe 1714 ... F.of Radcliffe Lib. 

Dean (Humphrey) Prideaux ... 1724 ... Connex. of Old & New Test. 
Count (Louis Ferd.) Marsigli... 1730 ... Physics, Geographer, &c., &c. 

Alexander Cruden 1770 ... Concordance to Scripture. 

Peter Joseph Bernard 1776 ... PoeU 

Edward Shuter 1776 ... Comedian. 

Charles Linnaeus 1783 ... Professor of Medicine. 

Madame (Marie J. P.) Roland 1793 ... Historical Notices, &c. 
Henry Hoog^veen 1794 ... Philological Works. 



LITSBi.ST HXCS0I.O0IOAI. BXCQSIl.r-MOVEItBXB. . 



NoT.l— C!ir<f. ^fo. deBemio I7M .. 

Chulet GriKDiou 1810 .. 

2.— Richard Hookm 1600 .. 

JnMuhep (Richard) Bancroft 1610 .. 

^Dgelbert Knmpfer 1716 .. 

Sir Chorlea Hanbur; Williaint 1759 .. 

Charles Coll6 1783 .. 

John Hendenon 178S .. 

iJr. John Coakle; Letttom 1815 .. 

3.— PiwM Leo (I.) the Great 461 .. 

John Bainbridge'.... 1643 .. 

Cbarlei DreKncomt 1G69 .. 

LukeRotguui 1706 .. 

Dr. Gloucester Ridley 1774 .. 

Valentine J Himerai Duval 1775 .. 

BitW (Williani) Lowth 1732 .. 

Dr. (William) Enfield 1797 .. 

i.—Marq. (Ferd. Franc.) d'Avalos 1525 .. 

ZJim (Antonio) Perez 1611 .. 

Nicholas 1e Fevre (or Faber) 1611 .. 

£dward Brerevood 1613 -. 

Joiepb GUoTiJle 1680.. 

Sir Edward Sherburne 1702 .. 

Francis Petit de la Croix 1713 ., 

Charles ChuTchni 1764 ,. 

i>r; Charles Luca* 1771 .. 

RichKrdTickell 1793 .. 

5.— Jamet Grevin 1573 .' 

Giovanni Battiats Nomi 1676 .. 

Bemadin Ramaizini 1714 , 

Dr. James Foster 1753 .. 

Sir James Burrow I7S2 . 

Dr. LudoTicoGalTBni 1798 .. 

Maria Angelica Kantffmanu ... 1807 . 
6.— Henry (Stuart) Pr. of Wafei 1612 . 

Richard Carevr 1620 . 

Gnatavus AdolphDB(Swe.) 1632 . 

Sir Thomas Roe 1644 . 

Sir Nathaniel Brent 1652 . 

John Baptist Morin 1656 . 

Charles Parenant 1714 . 

Samuel Wesley (S««™«i«) 1739 . 

Claude Simeon Feitemant 1769 - 

iVe^ James Baden 1805 . 

7. — CaiuB Cilnius MfecinsB b.c. 8 . 

Sfr Martin FrohiHher 1594. 

Ace. Joseph Fownes 1789 - 

8.— Saim Martin 397 . 

DuuaScotuB 1308 . 

Card. (Francis) Ximenea 1517 ■ 

JohnMiltoD 1674 . 

-IWi (Louis) Poulle 1781 . 

Charles Murray 1821 . 

9.— Jerome Mercurial is 1606 . 

William Camden 1623 . 

Ahp. (Gilbert) Sheldoii 1677 . 

Robert Stephens 1732 . 

Thomas Gjrtin 1S02 . 

to. — Francis Burm an n 1679 . 

John Collins {Malhem.) 16S3 • 

Godfrey Oleariiu (SenmiAM) ... 1715 . 

Dr. John Maplelofl 1721 - 



Poel, &c. (3 vol*. 4tO.) 
HitL faomtwr. . 

Eccles. Polity. 

Hampton Court Conference. 

History of Japan, Sec, 

Foet,tce. 

DramUie Worka, (3 vols.) 

Occult Sciences. 

MiwelUneous Works. 

Theologieal Works, (2 toIi.) 

Astronomical Works. 

Comm> against Fear of Death. 

iW. 

Life of Kshop Ridley, &c. 

Perfection of History. 

Biblical Works, &c 

Hist, of L'pool, The Speaker, 

Dialogue on Love. [&c. 

Letters, &c, 

MiicelLaneona Pieces, (4to.) 

Mathematics, Philology, &c. 

Witchcrafl, Sc, &b. 

PoeL CItusicat TraiulatoT. 

Theveuot's Voyagea, &c. 

Pott. 

Medical Science. 

Pott. 

Pot:. "The Temple." 

History of Venice. 

Componer. 

Definition of Revelations, &c. 

Law Reports, &c., &e. 

Galvanism, &c. 

Fainler. 

F. Evesham Gram. Sch., &c. 
. Survey of Cornwall, Sic. 
. F. University of Dort, &c. 
. Travels, &c., &c. 
, Hist. Council of Trent. 
. Astrologia Gallicia. 

Poliiica! Worka. (5 vols.) 

Poet. " Bflllle of the Seies." 
. Account of Refl. Telegcope. 

German and Danish Diet, Sea. 
. Tragedies. 

. Geographical Discoveries. 
. "Prmciples of Toleration." 
. Confession of Faith. 
. Divinity, arc. (10 vols, fol.) 
. F. University of Alcala, &c. 
. Pott. "Paradise Lost.'' 
. Sermons, See. 
. Firfarma. 

. "IVIedicina Practica," &C. 
. History, &c., ic. 
. Theatre, Oxford. 
. Bacon's Letters, 8:e. 
. Pui'nfer. Landscapes. 
. Biblical & Theological Workfc 
. Commercium Epistoltcum. 
, Historical Worku, &c. 
. "Prin. &Diitiesof Xn. Rel." 
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fov. 11-— PhifippedeMornay 1623 ... 

William Ames 1633 ... 

Lord (Thomw) Fairfax 1671 — 

i>r. Thomas Willis 1675 ... 

Apostolo Zeno 1750 ... 

John Sylvanus Bailly 1793 ... 

William Hayley 1820 ... 

12.~Paul Fagius (Buchlein) ......... 1550 ... 

Bishop (Stephen) Gardiner 1555 ... 

Peter Martvr 1562 ... 

-Sir John Hawkins 1590 ... 

Dr. Robert Holmes 1805 ..• 

13.— Thomas Erpenius (Erpen) 1624 ... 

Thomas May 1650 ... 

William Habington 1654 .. 

Dr, Jobn Ernest Grabe 1712 ... 

Arthur Maynwarinff 1712 ... 

iVq/f. (David) Van Hoogstraten 1724 ... 

14.— John de la Casa 1556 ... 

Jeremiah Burroughs 1646 ... 

Francis de la Boe Sylvius 1672 ... 

W. Godfrey, Baron de Leibnitz 1716 ... 

George Sale 1736 ... 

Jacob Bryant 1804 ... 

15. — Magnus Albertus 1280 ... 

Barnabas Brissonius 1591 ... 

Gian Vittoria Rossi, or ) ,^w,, 

Janus Nicius ErythrausJ *^^ •• 

Aloysius Juglaris 1653 ... 

John Sauve de la None 1760 ... 

Joseph Stephen Berthier 1783 ... 

Christopher Gluck 1787 ... 

George Romney 1802 ... 

Frau Johanna Kinkel 1858 ... 

16.— Peter Charron 1603 ... 

Trajan Boccidini 1613 ... 

Peter Nicole .* 1695 ... 

2>r. Wm. Broome 1745 ... 

J Boyle, Earl of Corly& Orrery 1762 ... 

i>r. John Hawksworth 1773 ... 

John Bradley Blake 1773 ... 

James Ferguson 1776 ... 

17.— 5irJohnMandevill 1455 ... 

John Picus de Marandula 1494 ... 

Sir Thomas Chaloner 1615 ... 

3far«Aa/ (Henry) deSchomberg 1631 .... 

Nicholas Perrot ) lgg^ 

Sieur de Ablancourt j 

Bishop (John) Earle... 1665 ... 

Fabian Philips - 1690 ... 

John Francis Vaillant 1708 ... 

Alain-Ren 61e le Sage 1747 ... 

Edward Shuter 1776 ... 

18. — Card, Abp, (Reginald) Pole ... 1558 ... 

Jacob Bshmen 1624 ... 

Blaise Francois, Count de Pagan 1665 ... 

Sir John Finch 1641 ... 

William Bowver 1777 ... 

19. — Jerome Zancnius 1590 ... 

Ganiar Sciopjnus 1649 ... 

NicnolBs de Poussin 1665 ••• 



Treatise on the Chtrch, &c. 
"Medulla Theologica," ftc. 
History of his Public Life. 
Med. & Philos. Wks. (2 v. fol.) 
Poet^ Dramatist, &c. 
History of Astronomy.. 
Poei. Biography of Cowper. 

Hebraist, &c. 
^'DeVeraObedientia." 
Polemical and Theol. Works. 
Navigator, 

Coll. of Sept. Ver. (5 vols, fol.) 

Gramm. Arabica, &:c. 
Poet Historical Works. 
Poet, Historv of Edward IV. 
Sept. Vers. Alex. M.S. 
Poet, and Miscel. Writer. 
Poet, and Lexicographer. 

Poet^ Biographer^ &:c. 

" Patience and Resig.," &c. 

Medical Works. 

Misc. Philos. Works, &c. 

Transl. of the Koran. 

Anal, of Anc. Mythology, &c. 

Misc. Works, (21 vols, fol.) 

Works on Jurisprudence. 

Miseellaaeons Works. 

Panyfferics. 

New Military Constitutions. 

" Physique de Com^tes," &c. 

Composer, 

Painter. Portr. and Hist. 

Composer and Novelist. 

" Wisdom," " The Three Truths.'* 

"News from Parnassus," &c. 

Moral Essays and Polemics. 

Poet. Notes to Pope's Iliad. 

** State Letters," &c. 

"The Adventurer," &c. 

Introd. Chinese Seeds, &c. 

Astronomical Works. 

Relation of his Voyages. 

Miscellaneous Works. 

Tutor to Henry Pr. of Wales. 

History of the War of Itoly. 

History of Africa, &c. 

Micro-Cosmography, &c. 
Antiquarian, 

Treatise on Coifee, &c. 

" Devil on Two Sticks," &c. 

Performer, 

Polemical Works. 

" Aurora," &c. 

Mathematical Works, &c. 

" Fineti Philoxenus," &c. . 

Greek New Test., &c., &c. 

Divinity, &c. (8 vols, (blio) 

" Grammatioa Philosophica." 

Painter, Landscapes. 
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Nov. l9—BMcjt (John) Wilkina 
FraneM Junin* 

Anthony Bdnier 

Woel Antome flucke ... 

JaniKEHajBEsttie 

20. — £mp. John (V.) Cantacuzenm 

Baliop (Nicholaal Gervniie — 

ChiirlcsJennena 

Abralittni Tucket 

Dr Richard Burn 

Roger Pflvne 

ArcliibaldMaelttinB 

21.— GeoTRB Agricoli 

S.V nornaa Greaham 

Dr. Richard Field 

Thomas Shadwell 

Henry Parcell 

Francis Xavier Quadrio 

Sir John Hill, M.D. 

23,— Claude Nicole 

Dr. Ja*eph Beaumont 

Dr. JoiephTrapp 

Jtrv. Thomas Stacthome 

23,— ThomaB Tallis 

Sieur D'Haillan 

Richard Hakluyl .. 

Sir William Wilde 

Ant. Fran. Prevol d'Esilea ...- 

Tlev. Richard Graves 

24.— Marcus Tullius Cicero 

Anlus Flaecus Persius 

John Knoi-. 

SiVThomafl Higgons 

Abp. (William) Sancrott 

Bithop (Francis) Gastrell 

Otloman Elliger (Secundu*) ..■ 

Georpe Graham 

TheophiluB de Bordeu 

J)r. Robert Henry 

25. — Stv, Richard Crakanthorpe ... 

Edward Allejn 

Dr. Thomas Comber 

NicolaaSteno- 

Abp. (John) Tillotson 

Ismaei Bullialiius 

Dr. Itaac Walls 

/Jr. Zachay Grey 

Bfo. Philip Morant 

Henry Baker 

Francis Vivares 

Richard Glover 

Don Charles le Maur 

John Henderson 

26,— Bw/iop (Richard) Kidder 

Dr. John Hudson 

Dr Hilkiah Bedford 

DniB < Robert) Bolton 

Dr. Jeiome David Ganbius — 

Dr. Joseph Black ■. 

27.— Quintus Flaecu* Horlatiu 

Rnlinei 

Thomu Harmer > 



• Mathematical Workf, frc 
. GloBsariuui Gothicum," &i 

■ Mythology, Slc. 

■ "SpeclacledelaNatare,"&i% 
. Pu«. 

.■ History of the ErapiTe. 

. HUtorr of Siam. 

■ Words of Handel's Meanah. 
. TheLightofNaturcOT.Svo,) 

- "Justice of the Peace. 

■ Celebrated Bookbinder. 

. Letters to Soarae Jermyns. 

. Worka on Metallurgy 

. F. Gresh. Coll, Lectures. 

. "Of the Church." 

. iW. "Gent of Alsace." 

. Coap. "Orpheus Brittanicus." 

. "Hislof IUl.Poetry,"'(7vols.l 

. Numerous Miscel. Works. 

. /^Kl. (2 vols. 12mo.) [tery." 

. ftirf. " Psyche; ot Love 1 ^fyl- 

. "Prcclectiones Paeticte,"Ac. 

. " History of the Bible,'* &c. 

. CompoHtr. " Church Service." 

. Patt, Historian, ftc. 

- Voyages, &c. (3 vols.) 

. Ed. of " Yelverton'a RepU." 

. MJsc.WorksandTranBtalions. 

. "Spirit. Quixote,' Ac, &c. 

. Onitor. (Oxf. Ed.10voU.4to-, 

. Pott. [1782.) 

. Hist, of Ref. in Scotland, &e. 

. " Hist, of Isuf Bassa," &c. 

. Polem. Poli and Theol. Wks. 

. " Christian Institute*." 

.. PaiKlcr. Historical. 

. Astronomical Inslrumente. 

. Medical Works. 

. " History of Great Britun." 

. Polemical Works. 

. Ador. P. " College of God's 

. Orientalist. [Gift," 

- Anatomical Works. 

. Sermons. (10 vols. 8vo.) 

. Mathematical Works, ftc. 

. FmI. Miscel. Works. (6 vols.) 

. Critic. Miscellaneous Worki. 

. Hist.of Colchester, Essex, 8ic. 

. Poet, Naturalist, &c, 

. EniiraBer. Landscapes. 

. Pott. 

. Mathematical Works. 

. Perjonair. 

. " Coming of the Me.ssiah,"Sc 

. Ed. of Classics, &c., &c. 

. Miscellaneous Works. 

. ■' Empl. of Time," " 



of N< 



logy, 



■&c. 



siry, kc. 
Pael. "OdeB,"&c 
Trand. of Josepbns, &e., &c. 
. Biblical Commentary, Ac. 
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Nov. 28.— Edmund Richer 1631 ... '' Hist. Gen. Councils/' &c. 

Anthony Vandale 1708 ... "Treatise on Oracles," &c. 

Edward Rowe Mores 1778 ... "History of Tunstall," &c. 

29.— Carrf. Ahp. (Thomas) Wolsey 1530 ... F. Christ Ch. Coll., Oxford. 

Rev, William Cartwright 1644 ... Poet Sermons, Plays, &:c. 

Bishop (Brian) Walton 1661 ... Polygl. Bible, (6 v. fol.) &c. 

John Lawrence Bemino 1680 ... 'S'cu^tor, Painter, &:c. 

Prince Rupert of Bavaria 1682 ... Mezzotints Engraving. 

Marcello Malpighi 1694 ... Anatomical Works. 

Anthony Wood 1695 ... Hist. Univ. of Oxford, &c. 

30. — Eripides b.c.406 ... Poet, Tragedies. 

2>r. William Gilbert .'. 1603 ... On the Magnet, &c. 

John Seldon 1654 ... Miscel. Works. (6 vols, fol.) 

Nicolas Boindin 1751 ... Comedies. (2 vols. 12mo.) 

Ant Jos. DezaUier d'Argenville 1766 ... Treatise on Gardening, &c. 

Theodore Tronchin 1781 ... Medical Works, &c. 

Jean Pierre Brissot 1793 ... Criminal Law, &c. 



NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, BRADFORD.— PAPERS ON EDUCATION. 

Thursday, Oct. 13, Mr. Adderley began by dividing education into 
three branches or stages — that of boys, which prepared for manhood ; , 
that of youth, which prepared for the business of life ; and that of adults, r 
which included the business of life, and fitted them for the life to come. * 
Leaving the third stage, which was not within his province, he alluded ; 
only to the first and second, which he distinguished by the terms ^* general ' 
education'' and '^ apprenticeship'' for the business of life. General edu- . 
cation bore a triple division. It extended to 21 years. The first or 
rudimentary stage reached to th^ age of 10 ; the second, the education 
of boyhood, to 18; and the third, from 18 to 21. Up to 10 years, all 
classes were enjoying the same instruction ; after that age, those who lived 
by the profit of trade sent their children to commercial or proprietary 
schools, while the poor made use of the National schools. The richer 
classes s^nt their children at this stage to large private schools, or to such ; 
establishments as Eton, Harrow, and Rugby. In the third stage, from , 
18 to 21, the richer classes enjoyed the Universities, and then their 
apprenticeship for life commenced. The middle-classes, when they > 
had finished their second stage, usually began their ''apprenticeship" 
of life by entering on the business' of their fathers, becoming mer- 
chants or farmers, or devoting themselves to some art or profession. 
The poorer classes habitually left ofi* their general education at the 
end of the first stage. He described general education as tending 
to make a man — ^the apprenticeship as making a man of business. 
He thought one of the first and most practical ibrms of extending the ~ 
usefulness of the Universities would be by their cheapening the process 
of education, by reducing the expenditure, both collegiate and private, 
of students, so as to admit persons of moderate means, to obtain the 
advantages of a university education. Then, again, legislation was not 
rej^uired in the schools of the upper classes. With regard to the great 
public schools, they ought also to cheapen the process of education, and 
indeed the country was already teaching them to do so, for they would 
have to cheapen tiieir process in order to old their own against public 
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schools, now being carried on at a much less cost, and he would mention- 
as instances the school of Matlborough and the High School of £din- 
bulrgh, of the excellence of which Lord Brougham was the highest 
illustration. In the case of endowed and commercial schools used by 
the middle-classes he would say legislation was necessary. On this 
point he appealed to Lord Brougham. He hoped they would see him 
there as their permament president for many years to come ; but he 
would appeal to him not to lose one x)f those precious years that re- 
mained of his valuable life without rendering the valuable endowments 
which we had in this country for the education of the middle-classes 
more available than they now were. Let greater power be given to the 
Charitable Trusts Commission to deal with those schools — ^power to in- 
troduce easy, inexpensive remedies, to take measures in non-contentious 
cases to introduce reforms without application being necessary, to the 
Judges or the Attorney- General. These schools were of great ad- 
vantage to the middle-classes. With regard to the case of the 
humbler classes educated at the National school, he wpuld use no; 
coercion ; he would not violently induce parents to keep their children 
at school when they found they were fit to earn wages. Night schools, 
so far as they were hon& fide schools for the poor, had legitimate 
claims on the funds of the country ; but he would not give encourage- 
ment to schools for the higher class of artizans obtaining State support. 
The most important point for their consideration in the programme 
he had laid down was the education subsidized by the national 
Treasury. We had been twenty years subsidizing education. The sums 
granted had reached £800,000, and it was increasing at the rate of about 
£100,000 annually. Yet there had been np reluctance on the part of 
Parliament to vote these sums, and he believed it would be ready to give 
double the sum if a way could be found rightly to spend it. The 
present system had, no doubt, its defects as well as its advantages. Was 
it possible to remedy any of these defects by legislation? On this 
subject something might be learnt from the free States of America 
and the Continent, though he thought nothing could be learnt from the 
autocratic States of Europe. 

A paper on ^' Some bearings that existing circumstannes, and par- 
ticularly the period of time available for education respectively in 
different classes, ought to have on Qur educational aims." Among other 
stLggestions the writer proposed certain alterations in the length of time 
required for a University education, in order to induce the middle-classes 
more largely to avail themselves of the advantages offered by the 
Universities. 

The Rev. H. Latham read a paper *' On the establishment in Cam- 
bridge of a school of Practical Science.'' He urged that Cambridge 
possessed peculiar facilities for the establishment of such i^ school. 
There should be professors to give instructions in chymistry, mineralogy, 
civil engineering, practical surveying, &c. ; that suitable workshops, ' 
mechanical and philosophical instruments, &c., should be provided, and 
that the students who passed a successful examination should be dis- 
tinguished with the degree of A.P.S. — ^Associate in Practical Science. 

A paper read by the Rev. R. Bruce, suggested that the English 
Universities should be multiplied by the establishment of such 
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inttituttons in most of the large toMms, that the present middle-class ' 
Sxaminations should, instead of conferring a degree of A.A*, a£ford an 
t>pportunity to successful students of gaining a fellowship or exhibitions* : 
' Mr. T. D. Acland, D.C.L., read a paper on ^'Middle-class Ex- 
aminations." He objected to the term *' middle-class " being applied- 
to the examinations, and denounced the principal of class education, 
observing that classes depended on men's business and social habits, 
and that education ought to unite all classes. Mr. Acland then read a 
number of useful hints as to the branches of knowledge which the 

general curriculum of education ought to comprise, and denounced the 
imsy way in which some branches, such as drawing and music were: 
taught in the middle-class schools. He adverted also to the prevailing, 
inefficiency of female education at boarding schools, and .urged the 
importance of checking the evil. He expressed his conviction that the 
efforts lately made to improve the system of education, justified the 
assertion that measures were in healthy and steady progress for main*, 
taining the mental vigour of the mid^e-classes, and that a deeper, 
sympathy was felt with the working classes. 

Mr. N. Waterhouse read a paper on the ^* Local Examinations of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.'' Mr. Waterhouse, as one of), 
tibie local secretaries of the examinations held at Liverpool, was able to 
say that they had done much good ; that they had improved discipline, 
and led many youths to proceed to the University, who would probably 
not otherwise have done so. 

The Rev. H. G. Kobinson, principal of the York Training School,- 
read a paper on the ** Condition of Middle-^slass Education." He 
humorously described some of the defects in the education imparted in 
middle*class schools, and, with regard to a majority of the schools^ 
observed that the term **^ education " was an inappropriate term, for ihst 
training in them had little in it of mental or moral value. Notwith- 
standing the pretensions put forth in the advertbements, many of the 
masters knew nothing of the matters they affected to teach, and what 
they gave was a mere smattering of information. There was a great 
want of training in English literature in many of the schools. He 
believed that if full enquiry were made into the whole of the middle* 
clans' schools, th6 result would be a complete and signal condemnation of 
them. He had found children attending national schools much better, 
able to undergo examinations than those attending middle-class schools. 
He suggested that no person should be allowed to assume the functions 
of a schoolmaster without first receiving* a certificate of competency, or 
that an association should be formed to aid properly qualified persons to 
keep schools by granting them loans of money. 

An interesting discussion took place on the middle-class examinations 
under the auspices of Universities, and the results which had attended 
thend. 

The' Rev. Mr. Houson thought the system of Oxford and Cambridge 
should be assimilated. In some respects, the plan of the Oxford exami-t 
, nation was the best, but in others, and especially inrefWrenoe to the 
examinations on religion, Cambridge had the advantage. 
' From the conversation that took place, and in which Professor Hennessey, 
Mr. J. Hey#ood, Mr. H. Fawcett and other gentlemen took part, the 

% B 
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general opinion appeared to be«— that the examinations had: tended t(^ 
improve the standard of education. At the same. time, suggestions for 
an alteration in matters of detail were freely given. 

Friday, Oct. 14, Mr. D. Chad wick, of Salford, read a paper on 
"Working Men's Colleges." The paper pointed out the defects of 
mechanics' institutions in meeting the wants of adult persons, and gave 
an account of the constitution and working of the working men's colleges 
in London, Halifax, Salford, and other places, reviewing the main ^ 
features of each. The results of the experience acquired in Salford 
were particularly dwelt upon, and the writer held ont the college these 
88 worthy of the imitation of other places. He urged the propriety of 
liie students in those colleges having a voice in the management. 

The Rev. K. Keeling read a paper on t^e subject of '' Poor Districts," 
in relation to (or, rather, the want of relation to) the government grant 

The Rev. B. F. Smith read a paper on ^^ The best means of enabling; 
small rural districts to avail themselves of Parliamentary Grants for 
Education." 

Mr. £. Baring, M.P., entered into a long statement of his views on 
education grants, and advocated, with his usual earnestness, the operation 
.of the voluntary system. 

• A long conversation followed, which turned much more upon the 

Srinciple of government grants than on the subject of the papers read- 
elbre the section. 

A discussion again took place on the papers that had been previously 
read. One or t^o speakers complained that the religious element was 
in a great measure eliminated from the schools receiving the govern- 
ment grant. Others contended that the grants were not apfdied in many 
districts to the wants of the poor, but were taken advantage of by this 
sons of farmer^, and of the middle-class generally. On the other hand^ 
teachers of schools receiving the grant, and othertt, maintained ibak 
the great proportion of children attending them were bon& ,/Scfo . ehil-*. 
dreU' of the poor and labouring classes. Ultimately a resoltttkm wft» 
carried appointing a conmiittee to consider and report on the best means 
of obtaining aid from the government grant in cases in which it is 
spedally required and not now obtained. 

Mr. S. Morley called attention to the . centralizing tendency of tho 
Privy Council intei^erence, as shown in the case of building and fitting, 
up schools, as complained of in a paper read on the previous day. 

The Rev. A. W. Worthing, in a paper '^On the Importance of. Natural 
History as a branch of Education," pointed out the necessity .to the young 
of healthy exercise, and the opportunities which this study would give 
in that direction. ... 

• In a paper read by Mr. G. W; Hastings, there was given an expla- 
nation of the new minute issued by the Committee of Council to come into 
operation on the 1st of November next, providing for the examination and 
certification of teachers of natural history and other branches (^goience, 
accompanied with money grants. ... 

The Rev. J. E. .Clarke read a paper^^ On the injurious effects of enforced 
attendance at Public Worship on the Education Gi the Poor. - ' Oiving the 
result of the experience of two or three years in. his own school, he had 
£ound that the children were averse to attending the. church on Sunday 
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inoming, and took every opportuniny of absenting themselves. By not 
rendering the Attendance compulsory many had been led to go to church 
regidarly, and the attendance of the parents had also in such cases been 
increased. 

A discussion followed on the papers which had been read. 
•.A paper '' On the results of the system of Education pursued in the. 
Yorkshire Deaf and Dumb Institution/' was read by Mr. C. Baker, 
and was exceedingly satisfactory. 

Section B. 

In this sub-section several papers were read on the subject of educa- 
fion. Two were read on Ragged Schools— one by Mr. G. Davidson, 
of Bradford, and another by Miss Carpenter. The former showed the 
importance of these schools on the social well-being of the lower orders, 
and gave some suggestions as to their effective management. The latter 
Advocated the claims of the Ragged Schools to a share in the Parlia-. 
mentary Grants. Miss Carpenter gave an interesting review of what 
had been already effected by Ragged Schools, mentioning that a recent 
report of the Ragged School Union states that in one year 460 old 
adiolars presented themselves with good characters from ettiploy^rs to 
ihe society established in London for giving annual prizes to such;* 
1360 were put out into situations ; the Shoeblack Brigade had earned 
i^,981 towards their own support ; and in 4& of the 100 schools con- 
nected wiUi the union, there were 10,117 depositors in the penny banks^ 
who had paid in £3,439. 

The following resolution was ultimately adopted : — 

** That the Coimdil of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science be requested to consider the claims of Ragged Schools to 
pecuniary educational aid from the annual Parliamentary grant recom- 
nended by the Oonunittee of Council on Education, and to take such 
steps as they may deem suitable to memorialize the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Committee of Council, or in any other way to aid in 
the adoption of Ragged Schools as an integral part of the educational 
niovement of the country." 

The question of employing three hours or six daily in the education 
of children was for some time discussed. Miss Carpenter expressed it 
as her opinion that boys who got their education at factories under what 
was called the "half-time system,'* acquired knowledge better than 
those who were kept at school even the ordinary length of time. 

On the motion of Mr. Heywood, the following resolution was adopted : 

*• That this section recommend to the Council that at the next meeting 
of the National Association it would be expedient that in each depart- 
.ment there should be a small committee nominated on the first day of 
the congress in addition to the officers of the department, and that; the 
addresses of the presidents of departments should, if possible, be de- 
livered at some later hour than 11 in the morning, so as to allow time 
for a committee meeting before the departments commence their daily 
list of papers (as at the meetings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science), and the experience oi this section leads them 
to urge upon the Council a further sifting of papers, so as to insure time 
for d more appropriate discussion of important communications.'* 
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The Elements of Botany^ on the Natural System. In sixteen lessons 
By Anna J. BttckIiAnd. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 1859. 
Limp, cloth, 18mo., pp. 36. 

This little manual is a multum in patvo of the subject on which it 
treats. The author, unlike lady authors— (authoresses are unfashion- 
able) — stakes care not to waste words. A pupil will probably learn more 
in one quarter from such la work as this than he would learn in a year 
ftrom the elaborate production of a professional botanist. It is learned 
enough for a *' Gentleman's Academy,'' and not too pedantic for a 
*' Ladies' Establishment." 

Thorletfs Farmers^ Almanack for 1860. 

. A more welcome book for a fanner could not be well compiled. For 
every thing relating to cattle, to stock, to crops ; to the food, shelter, and 
disposal of all kinds of live stock ; to the culture of all kinds of crops, 
to the homestead and all its varied appliances, Thorleife Farmers^ AU 
manaok for 1860. is just the book best suited to supply ready and usable 
mformation. 



NOTICE OF MUSIC. 

Happy ike Christian when he Dies. Sacred Song on the Death of the 

• Rev. John Anoell Jambs. The Words by L. M. Thobnton, the 

Music by W. T. Belchbb. Birmingham : Belcher. London : JewelL 

We well remember a beautiful piece on the death of the Great Duke 
composed by Mr. Belcher. However much we may have differed from 
Mr. J. A. James on church matters, we cannot but concede that he was 
justly regarded as 

" A veteran warrior in the Christian field." ' 

But even those, whose strong prejudice will not allow them to agpree with 
\is, will be pleased with Mr. Belcher's musical memento. It is written 
in the true tone of psalmody. Mr. Thornton's words are appropriate, 
but do not bear the stamp of poetic genius, nor even of felicity of adap- 
tation^ Stock-phases are employed, and perhaps the best taste is displayed 
in the fourth verse : — 

" Prayer " was indeed thy " vital breath," 
" Prayer " was indeed thv " native air," 
And at the very " gate of death," 

Thy watchword — "Prayer." 

This allusion to the well-known lines of that sweet ^Birmingham poet, 
James Montgomery, is particularly felicitous as regards a man whose 
name will long be a household word in Birmingham. ~ 
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OXFORD. 

Tlie Renter of Congregatipns for 1859-60 has been issued, accordinigto 
the provisions of the Oxford University Act, by the Vice-Chancellor. The 
numoer of members qualified by residence is smaller than usual, being 255, as 
against 272 in 1858-9, and 267 in 1857-8. The falling off is very general, but it 
is largest at Brasenose, Queen's, and £xeter. The only colleges which snow an 
Increase are All Souls', University, Christ Church, and Trinity. The members 
are thus distributed :— Christ Church has 33 ; New College, 23 ; Magdalen, 20 } 
Exeter, 17; St. John's, 14; Corpus, 13; Merton, 12; University, Bailiol, Oriel, 
Jesus, and Wadham, 11 each ; Brasenose and Magdalen Hall, 9 each ; Queen's^' 
Lincoln, Trinity, and Pembroke, 8 each ; Worcester, 7; All Souls', 6; St. Mary 
Hall, 4; and St. Alban Hall, 1. 

There is no foundation for the report that the Prince of Wales will occupy 
the lodgings of the late Dr. Barnes at Christ Church. The residence known as 
Frewen's Hall, near the rooms of the Union Society, is being prepared for the 
occupation of the Prince and his suite. 

Oct. 2.— >In a Convocation to be holden on Friday next, the 7th inst., at 2 
o'clock, letters from the Chancellor, nominating the Vice-Chancellor for the 
(ensuing year, will be communicated to the House. 

Term commenced on Monday, Oct. 10. The Latin Sermon was preached' on 
Saturday, Oct. 8, by the Rev. W. H. Karslake, of Merton. 

Oct. 7. — In a convocation held to-day, the Rev. the Master of Pembroke 
College was re-appointed Vice-Chancellor for the ensuine year. 

The Radcliffe Librarian has given notice that the Radfcliffe Library will in 
future be open every Wednesday eveninp^ at 7 o'clock, until ftirther notice. 

The election of scholars and exhibitioners at Queen's College (for wh|eh 
there were 29 candidates) concluded on Thursday in favour of the following 

gentlemen, viz. :— O. J. Rickels, Brasenose : £. F. Grenfell, Balliol, late of 
Lugby School, to classical scholarships ; G. Hubert, from Durham, to a mathe- 
matical scholarship. P. R. Phelps, from Marlborough School, was at the same 
time nominated to an exhibition, and M. B. Moorhouse, Commoner of the 
College, was elected to an open exhibition. 

Oct. 9.— Congregations will be holden for the purpose of granting graces and 
conferring degrees on the following days, viz. : Thursday, Nov. 10 ; Thursday, 
Nov. 24; Thursday, Dec. 1 ; Thursday, Dec. 8 ; Saturday, Dec. 17. 

Candidates for degrees are required to enter their names in a book kept for 
that purpose at the Vice-Chancellor's house, on or before the day preceding the 
day of congregation. 

Oct. 11.— The Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology (Dr. Ogilvie) began 
his course of lectures of the present term on Tuesday, the 25th of October. 

The Margaret Professor of Divinity (Dr. Heurtle;^) began his lectures on 
Tuesdav, October 25. The subject of the earlier portion of his course — " The 
Creed; of the latter, "The Thirty-nine Articles considered with reference to 
the Documents with which they are historically connected." The lectures are 
open to those who have passed the examination for the degree of B. A. in the 
school of Liter €t Humaniorcs. 

The Regius Professor of Modem History (Mr. Gold win Smith) continues 
his catechetical lectures on the History of England, commencing with the reign 
of John, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, at 1 o'clock. These lectures are intended 
for undergraduate members of the University who have passed their first public 
examination. On Mondays, between the hours of 11 and 2, the Professor will 
be ready to see at his rooms, in New-inn Hall, any gentleman who may desure 
liis advice in reading for the school of Modern History. 

The Corpus Professor of Latin (Mr. Cohington) lectures on Latin Verse 

■ ' ■ '■ ■*-.*"• ■ ■ • . • . . • '■ • ••> 
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Composition in the hall of Corpus Christi College on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
He also reads the Third Bool£ of VirgiCs JEnetd with a class, on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. 

Oct. 14. — A Lecture was given hy Mr. C. T. Newton, M.A., on his discovery 
of the Tomh of Mausolus at Halicarnassus, in the theatre, on Thursday, Oct. 20. 

The University Sermons on Sundayj Oct. 16, were preached, in the morning 
by the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church, at Cnrist Church ; and in the 
ifternoon hv the Rev. Dr. Tuffiiell, of Wadham, at St. Mark's. The sermon 
on St. Luke s Day ^as preached by the Rev. E. B. James, of Queen's. 

The Regains Professor of Hebrew (Dr. Pusey) resumed his lectures on the 
Prophet Isaiah, on Tuesday, Oct. 25th, and continues them on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

The two elementary courses of lectures in -Hebrew commenced on Tuesday, 
the 25th, and Wednesday, the 26th ult. The first is intended for such as are 
just beginning the language ; the second, for those acquainted wiCh the rudi- 
ments of gi'ammar. 

There will be an election to three scholarships, two exhibitions, and a Bible 
clerkship in Exeter. College in November next. Two of the scholarships are 
open, and are of the value of £70 and £50 per annum respectively. The third 
is of the value of £50 per annum, and is limited, if duly qualified candidates 
present themselves, to persons born or educated for the two years last past in 
the diocess of Exeter. Candidates must be membersof the Church of England,' 
and under 20 years of age. Of the exhibitions, one is limited to persons born 
or educated in Somerset or Dorset ; the other, in absence of kin of the Rev. T« 
How, the founder, is limited .to the sons of clergymen resident in Somerset or 
Devon. In addition to testimonials of good conduct, which must be presented 
by all the candidates, A certificate will be req[uired . of need of assistance at the 
.University from the candidates for the exhibitions or Bible clerkship. 

The Prince of Wales arrived in Oxford on the 17th ult., and proceeded to 
Frewen Hall, the residence prepared for him, where the following address was 
almost immediately presented to him by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Town 
Clerk of Oxford :— 

"To His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

** We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of Oxford in council assembled, 
beg respectfully to offer to your ftoyal Highness our sincere congratulations on 
your arrival within this ancient and loyal city for tKe purpose of pursuing your 
.studies at this University. ^ . 

'* It is our earnest hope and prayer that, during your residence here, your 
Royal Highness may be blessed by Divine Providence with health and strength 
to follow those studies which may Qualify you to discharge,^ but we hope at 
«ome far distant day, those great and heavy resnonsibilities which must nece»- 
sarily devolve on tne Sovereign of this vast ana powerful Empire. 

'' It is no less our earnest hope and prayer that your Royal parents, our 
"beloved Queen and the Prince Consort, may long be snared to witness your 
progress, and watch over your interests ; and that the briglit example set before 
.you in their distinguished positions, as well as in the more sacred circle of 
domestic life, may stimulate your Royal Highness to follow in their footsteps ; 
and, by so doing, to secure in an ec^ual degree the love, the loyalty, and devo- 
'iion of^a happy, contented, and united people." 

Shortly afterwards, the Prince proceeded to Christ Church, and was entered 
•)0n the College books, accompanied by the Very Rev. the Dean. He then pro- 
ceeded to the Vice-Chancellor's lodgings, where he was matriculated with the 
usual ceremonies. 

The Reglua Professor of Greek (Mr. Jowett) will give two courses of lecture's 

during the ensuing term : — 1. In the Clouds and Acharnians of Aristophanes, 

.on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 1 o'clock, which commenced on Tuesday, 

October 25. 2. In the Republic of Plato, on Mondays. Wednesdays,, and 

. Fridays, at 1 o'clock, which commenced on Monday, October 24. These lec- 

-.tures are given iu the lecture-room of Balliol College. 

The Reader in Experimental Philosophy commenced a course of lectures on 

I some properties of water and air. on Monoay, October 24. Theqe lecture^ are 

open tu all those who have attended any former course. A fee of £1 is required 
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when a name is entered in the list of attendants for the first time, and this 
«ntitleii to free admission to any number of courses afterwards. 

The ceremony of consecrating the new chapel at Exeter College took places 
on October 18. There was a large gathering of persons connected in different 
ways with the College, among whom were the Bishops of Exeter and Oxford,. 
Sir John Coleridge, the Regius Professor of Divinity, the Principal of Magdalen 
Hall, Dr. Sewell, the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, Arcndeacon Hony, Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, (the architect) &c., the whole number being between 200 and 300. The 
services commenced at 10 o'clock, when the consecration service and morning 
prayers were read. At 12 the holy communion was administered, and a sermon 
preached by the Bishop of Oxford. At- 3 o'clock there was a collation in the 
College-hall, after which several toasts were given and speeches made. Those 
delivered by the Bishop of Exeter, Visitor of the College, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Sir John Coleridge, and the Rector of the College were vehemently applaudea. 
The ceremonies of the day concluded with the evening prayers at half-past 5 
o'clbckj when a sermon was preached by Dr. Sewell, Warden of Radley, and 
Fellow of the College. 

The appearance of the Chanel was very ma<rnificent, and it will certainly add, 
to the already sufficiently hign fame of the architect, Mr. G. Scott. Nothing 
can exceed tne beauty of the stone carving, and the ornamental work in wood 
and iron was much admired by all. At present there are only three painted 
windows, one in memory of the late rector, two others in memory of two former 
fellows. These windows are extremely beauti^l, and were painted by Clayton 
and Bell. 

The interest of the services was much increased by the good singing of the 
choir, consisting partly of a number of young choristers, partly of some under- 
graduate members of the College. A handsome organ is soon to be presented 
By subscription from a number of the undergraduates. 

The total expense of the chapel is estimated at £15,000. Of this, £11,000 
has been raisea by voluntary suDscription from the old and present members of 
the College, so that there remains a deficit of about £4,000. As mUch as £350 
was collected at the offertory, in aid of the expenses for completion of th^ 
chapel. 

Tne annual election of two seholars at Oriel College will take place on 
Monday, December 5. The, scholarships will be tenable for five years, and 
their value, durine residence, will be £60 per annum, with rooms rent free^ 
None will be eligible who shall have attained the age of 20 years, or who, being 
members of the University, shall have exceeded two years from their matricu- 
lation. Certificates of time of birth and of baptism, and testimonials of goo<^ 
conduct, to be presented to the Provost of Onel on Tuesday, the ^th of No- 
vember. 

An exhibition on Bishop Robinson's Foundatidn, open to all members of the 
College, will also be filled up on the 5th of December. 



CAMBRIDGE. 

The examinations for medical degrees in the present Tferm will commence ori 
Monday, the 14th of November, at 9 a.m., in the Arts* Schools. 

The classical subjects for the ensttli^ examination for the M.B. despreie are : — 

AreitBUs, — " On the Causes and Symptoms of Acute Diseases ; " the first five 
chapters of the first book. 

Hippocrates,— The 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Sections of the Aphorisms. 

Cc/siM.— The 4th and 6th Books.' 

Candidates must produce their certificates before admission to examination. 

Bachelors or Licentiates of Medicine or Masters of Arts desirous of proceed-* 
ing to the degree of M.D. in the present term are reauested to communicate 
their intention without delay to the Regius Professor of Physic, with a view to 
the arrangements necessary for their public exercises in the echools. 

Oct. 1. — Being the first day of term, the Proctors resigned their ofiices, and 
the following were elected for the year ensuing :— * 
. Senior Proctor.— -The JS^ey. T. S. Woollaston, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter'» 

Junior Proctor.— The Rev. E. M. Cope, M.A., Fellow of Trinity. » 
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The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts. — T. R. Polwhele, St. John's; £. H.Edwards, Pembroke; 
G. M. Straffen, Christ's; R. L. Bensley, Caius; T. W. Bury, Emmanuel. 

Bachelors of Arts. — G. S. L. Little, Trinity; J. King, Trinity Hall; A. L. 
Gore, Jesus. 

The Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity, purposes to lecture in the Arts 
School on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays of the present term, at noon, 
commencing on Tnursday, November 3. Subject, the book of Genesis, with 
special reference to the Septua^int version. Students who wish to attend with 
a view to theological examination are requested to enter their names with the 
letter (C) attached, at Messrs. Deightoh, Bell, and Co.'s. 

. Oct 5. — Professor Sedgwick commenced his course of geological lectures 
in the Woodwardian Museum, on Monday, the 24th ult. Days of attendance, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, till the end of the course. 

The Norrisian Professor of Divinity began his lectures on Wednesday, 
October 26, and continues them on the Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
following. 

The Pass Examination in Botany, commenced in the Senate House, on 
Monday, October 17. 

Oct. 7. — The Regius Professor of Hebrew has given notice that he intends 
to deliver his Hebrew and Sanscrit lectures for the present term on Tuesdays^ 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. L Hebrew. — (1) On the Book of Proverbs, at 
10 a.m. (2) Elementary, on the Book of Genesis, at 11 a.m. 2. Sanscrit.—On 
the Hitopadesa, at 12 m. Gentlemen wishing for information on the subject of 
the lectures are requested to call on the professor, on an;p lecture-day, at half- 

East nine a.m. These lectures will he delivered in Trinity College, and are 
ree to all persons. The names of gentlemen desirous to attend snould be 
entered at Messrs. Deighton, Bell, and Co.'s. 

Oct. 8. — The Hulsean Lectureship. — ^The trustees of Mr. Hulse's bene- 
fleiction give notice that they will proceed to the election of a lecturer at 
Christmas next. Candidates for the office must be of the deeree of Master of 
Arts in the University of Cambridge, and under the age of 4K) years. They 
are required to send their names to the Vice-Chancellor on or before Friday, 
December 9. The tenure of office by the person elected will be for one year 
only. 

Oct. 18. — An election took place this day to fill the vacancies in the Council 
occasioned by the resignation of Professor Challis, and the death of Arch- 
deacon Hard wick, when Mr. John Couch Adams, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
and Lowndean Professor of . Astronomy, and tbe Rev. John Fuller, B.D., 
fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, were elected.^ 

The Vice-Chancellor has received an instrument under the common seal of 
the Cambridge University Commissioners, authorizing the suspension, for the 
space of one year from the 14th ult.» of the election of a Christian Advocate, 
on the foundation of the Rev. John Hulse, in accordance with the request of 
the Senate. 

.■ The Downing Professor of Medicine began a course of lectures introductory 
to the study of the natural sciences considered in their connexion with severu 
of the arts, especially that of medicine, on Wednesday, the 19th ult. The 
lectures are delivered in Downing College, staircase letter L. 

The Jacksonian Professor has given notice that on Thursday, Nov.3, at I 
ofclock, he will commence a course of lectures, at the room in the Botanic- 
garden, on mechanics and mechanism, and their application to manufacturing 
process, the steam engine, &c The lectures will be delivered daily. Gentle* 
men who attend these lectures with the intention of obtaining the Professor's 
certificate must be provided with the Professorial lecture ticket, for which thej 
are requested to apply to the Registrary, or to their college Tutor. Gentlemen 
who do not require the certificate, may attend the course upon payment of tw# 
riiineas, and are requested to leave their names at Menra< Deighton, Bell, and 
Co.'s in th^ usual manner* ...!.*' 
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- The Le Bas Prize. — This Prize has been adjudged to Edmund Henry 
Fisher, B. A., of Trinity College. Subject— A comparison between the his- 
torical effects produced upon the condition of mankind by Uie conquests of the 
Mahomedans and those of the Northern Barbarians. 

DURHAM. 

Oct., 1859. — Examination op Persons not Members of the University.— 
Examiners :— Rev. T. Chevallier, B.D., Professor of Mathematics ; Rev. C. T. 
Whitley, M. A., late Reader in Natural Philosophy ; Rev. C. S. Collingwood, 
M.A., Fellow of the University ; Rev^ J. G. Cromwell, M.A., Master of the 
Training School, Durham ; T. Richardson, M.A., Reader in Chymistry ; G. 
Newton, Drawing Master of the School of Art, Durham. Senior Candidates :— 
J. J. Andrew, aged 17, Young Men's Christian Institute, Leeds (residence^ 
Leeds) ; F. L. Collier, 17, ditto (Leeds) ; R. R. Hathomthwaite, 17 (Great 
Eccleston) ; H. Maynard, 17 (Durham) ; L. Oldroyd, 17, Young Men's 
Christian Institute, Leeds (Leeds) ; J. G. Weeks, 16 ^Ryton)| J. Young, 17, 
Barrington School, Bishop Auckland (Bishop Auckland). Junior Candidates: 
R. C. Appleton, 14. Brunswick House. Stockton-on-Tees (Hemlington) ; A. 
Baiiibrough, 15, Mr. Speciall's SchooL Sunderland (Sunderland); J. B. 
Bradburv, 15, Young Men's Christian Institute, Leeds, (Leeds) ; W. Dodds, 
15, South Church National School (South Church) ; J. Duxfield, 15, Mr. 
Wood's School, Sunderland (Sunderland) ; J. T. Hathomthwaite, 14 (Great 
Eccleston) ; H. C. Manners, 15, Brunswick-house, Stockton-on-Tees (Norton); 
P. G. Mitchell, 14, Mr. Wood's School, Sunderland (Sunderland) ; G. D. 
I'owell, 14, South Church National School (South Church); W. Raine, 15, 
Brunswick-house, Stockton-on-Tees ^Thorpe, Greta Bridge) ; J. Taylor, 
15, Rishworth School, Halifax (Halifax) ; R. Thompson, 15, Heighington 
Academy (West Auckland) ; T. G. Wilson j 15, Brunswick-house, Stockton- 
pn-Tees (Leguan, Demerara); G. H. Wraith, 14) Roval Grammar School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ( Newcastle-on-Tyne ). Class Paper. — Senior Candi- 
dates.— Examination A.—Class 1. R. R. Hathomthwaite and Weeks. Class 
2. Oldroyd. Class 3. Collier, Maj^nard, Young, and Andrew. Examination 
B.— Class 2. R. R. Hathomthwaite and Weeks. Examination C— Class 1, 
Weeks. Class 2. R. R. Hathomthwaite. Class 3. Oldroyd and Young.' 
Examination D. — Class 3. Weeks. Junior Candidates. — Examination A.— • 
Class 1. Dodds and J. T. Hathomthwaite. Class 2. Bradburv, Duxfield, 
Powell, and Thompson. Class 3. Forster, Halcro, Manners, Mitcnell, Taylor, 
Wilson, Anpleton, Bambrouffh, Raine, and Wraith. Examination B. — Class 1. 
J. T. Hatnornthwaite and Manners. Class 2. Taylor and Wraith. Class 3. 
Bradbury, Wilson, Forster, Halcro, and Thompson. Examination C. — Class 2. 
J. T. Hathomthwaite, Manners, and Taylor. Class 3. Duxfield, Mitchell, 
Wraith, Appleton, and Halcro. Examination D. — Class 2. Thompson (chymis- 
try). Drawing. — Class 1. Thompson. Class 3. Bradbury. Prizes have been 
assigned as follows :~-Senior.'— Weeks, £3 3s. ; R. R. Hathomthwaite, £2 2s. 
Junior. — J. T. Hathomthwaite, £3 3s.; Manners, £2 2s. 

Hakbow School. — Steps are being taken among Old Harrowonians 
and especially Dr. Vau^han's own pupils, with a view to publicly testifying 
their admiration and gratitude for his services to the school. 

The Catholic Univebsity. — ^While Dr. CuUen and hi« obedient 
Episcopal tail are devising means towards the exaltation of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, it would seem that the favoured institution itself does not enjoy the 
general confidence of even the extreme party in the Roman Catholic body. 
Grumblings of discontent and suspicion have found vent through the columns 
t>f an Ultramontane organ, (the KUkenny Journal ) which gives this under-growl 
for the benefit and warning of the bishops now sitting in Dublin:— "The 
bishop has directed that a collection be made at every chapel in the diocess, 
on next Sunday week, for the Catholic University. The Universityj no 
doubt, would be an excellent thing, and it was sustained with great enthusiasm 
in the beginning ; but it has since, unfortunately, become unpopular, because 
it is believed that it has degenerated into a nest of Whigeery, and, that it 
secure a charter for it, tenant right and other things that toucn the people mAx^ 
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sensibly have been put in abeyance. To remove every unfavourable impres- 
sion, let a meeting of the county be held, as the recent Pastoral Address, if it 
be authentic, suggests to adopt resolutions in accordance with everything con- 
tained in that document ; otherwise, our prejudices against the University will 
be only strengthened, and the Pastoral wul be construed into a flourish to coax 
money from the people for one pet institution which is believed to be the cause 
of all our failures, and the source of all our misfortunes, for the last seven 
years." 

The late Pbofessob Alison. — Dr. William Pulteney Alison, late 
Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University of Edinburgh, was bora 
in 1790, was the brother of Sir Archibald Alison, the^historian, and was the 
son of the Rev. Archibald ^ison, an Episcopal clergyman in Edinburgh, who 
about the end of last century obtained a considerable literary reputation by the 
publication of his Essays on Taste, Dr. W. P. Alison, who had while yet a young 
man shown the highest talent in and devotion to his profession as a medical 
practitioner, was as early as 1820 chosen by the Edinburgh Town-council to fill 
the chair of Medical Jurisprudence in the University there, and was successively 

fromoted to chairs of still higher importance, until in 1842 he was appointed 
^rofessor of the Practice of Physic. This chair he held till 1855, when he 
resigned, owing to illr-health, being succeeded in it by Dr. Thomas Laycock. 
The deceased was not only for many years one of the heads of the medical 

{»rofession at Edinburgh, and gained for himself a wide reputation b^ the pub- 
ication of various works, but he was still better known in his own immeaiate 
sphere by his unbounded benevolence and philanthrop)r. For some years back, 
suffering under a lingering illness which he endured with much resignation, he 
had necessarily withdrawn from active professional pursuits, and lived in re- 
tirement in a quiet suburb of the town. rTow that he is gone his memory will 
long be cherisned with a degree of affection and admiration which are the post- 
humous inheritance of a few. He will long be remembered as one of the most 
humane, the most upright, and the most amiable of men. 

The late Professor Nichol. — Professor Nichol was a native of 
Brechin, in Forfarshire, where he was bom on the 13th of January, 1804. After 
acquiring the ordinary rudiments of education, he entered King's College, Aber- 
deen, where, as a student of mathematics, he gpreatly distinguished himself. He 
wassubseouently employed as a teacher in dinerent towns, and filled the office of 
Rector of Montrose Academy. Having originally been intended for the Church, 
he went through a course of theological training ; but literature and science 
proved more attractive than theology, and to these he specially devoted him- 
self. In 1836 he was appointed by the Crown. Professor of Astronomy in 
Glasgow University. His various works — Tlie Architectitre of the Heavens^ The 
Solar System, The flanetary System, The Planet Neptune, and the Cychpasdia of ike 
Physical Sciences — were all written with great chasteness and power. Prior to 
his death he was employed on a new edition of The Physical Sciences, to be 
published by Messrs. R. Griffin & Co., of London and Glasgow. He was also 
engaged on the new Cyclopadia of Universal Biography, now in course of publi-^ 
cation by Mr. William Mackenzie, of this city. In the Cyclopaedia of Biography 
published about five years ago by Messrs. R. Griffin & Co., the principal names 
in the department of the physical sciences were intrusted to Professor Nichol. 
He likewise wrote numerous articles for various magazines and periodicals, 
and the columns of the Mail have occasionally been enriched witn contribu- 
tions from his pen. In the domain of moral science and philosophical investi- 
gation, Dr. Nichol has achieved a reputation scarcely less brilliant than in the 
peculiar walk of his professorship. As a public lecturer, especially on hiri 
favourite science, Dr. Nichol was greatly admired for the clearness and beautv 
of his style, and the interest with which he never failed to invest his theme. If 
we remember rightly, the last public appearance of importance which he made 
was in delivering a lecture last winter in the City Hall on the subject of Donati's 
comet. Political reform, and other questions of public importance, likewise 
received a considerable share of attention from the Professor. In private he 
was courteous, obliging, and kind. Dr. Nichol was twice married, and by his 
fiTst wife had a son and daughter, both of whom, with his second wife, survive 
bitn. — North British Mail, 
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BIRTH. 

On the 3rd Oct., at No. 3, Corrie-place, Old Kent Roadi the wife of the Rev. 
Alfred Snape, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mary's, Southwark, of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

On the 28th Sept., at the parish church of St. Margaret's, Rochester, by the 
Rev. W. Ay erst, M.A., incumbent of Egerton, Kent, late Foreign Secretary 
of the London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, father of 
the bridegroom, assisted by the Rev. W. B. Drawbridge, LL.B., Curate of 
Meltham, Yorks. brother of the bride, the Rev. W. Ayerst, M. A., Rector of 
St. Paul's School, Calcutta, to Ellen Sarah Hough, third daughter of G. H. 
Drawbridge, Esq., M.B., Cantab., and J.P. 

DEATHS. 

On the 4th Sept., at Port of Spain, Trinidad, of yellow fever, Emily Wissett, 
the beloved wife of Edward Calvert, M.A., Principal of the Queen's Colle- 
giate School, Trinidad. 

On the 19th Sept., at Glenbum House, Rothesay, John Pringle Nichol, 
LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 

On the 22nd Sept., at Avranches, France, Mons. Jean Baptiste Loyer, French 
Master of the City of London Orphan School, Brixton, and for upwards of 
13 years Head French Master of the Proprietary Grammar School, Stock- 
well, aged 58. 

On the 28th Sept., at Berlin, deeply lamented, Professor Dr. Carl Ritter, after 
a few weeks' illness, in his 81st year. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Sib John Cass's School. — ^The estates belonging to this school are 
derived under the will of Sir John Cass, Knt., and Alderman of London, 
dated 6th May, 1709, and also by a subsequent will, dated 5th July, 1718. The 
number of cnildren at this school is 50 boys and 40 girls, all of whom are 
clothed, and have daily one meal — their dinner. They are not admitted after 
14 years of age ; and the rules do not allow them to remain after that age ; but 
they are not turned out if they behave well, though they are never clothed 
after superannuation. The trustees elect the children,^ each exercising the 
right in rotation according to his standing. Notice is given of the number of 
vacancies in the church of St. Botolph^ Aldgate, four or five Sundays preceding 
the admission day ; and upon appjication to the Master of an^ poor person, 
within the freedom part or the parish, he will furnish them with the names and 
residences of the Trustees. The boys and girls are usually the children of poor 
parents, but the preference is understood to be given to the children of neces- 
sitous ireemen. Four of t^e girls out of the forty reside constantly in the 
house by succession, according to seniority, and do the house-work as servants, 
until they get places ; but a woman is regularl;^ hired at £12 a-year, who acts 
chiefly as cook; and the whole household consists of the Master, the Mistress, 
1 servant, and 4 girls. The boys learn reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
g^rls are taught reading, knitting, and plain work, by the Mistress ; and writing 
and cyphering by the Master. No admission-fee or quarterage is paid for any 
of the children, nor is the Master allowed to take any private pupils. The 
school books and implements are provided at the expense of the charity. I 
think the number of children has been increased since 1830. — Citjf Press, 

At the late meeting of the British Association, papers were contributed 
to the Chemical Section from young men who attend the evening class of 
practical chemistry, in the Museum of Irish Industry, St. StephenVgreen, 
Dublin. This class is conducted by Robert Galloway, Esq., whose perseverance 
in chemic^ science is so much known. This is a very encouraging fact for the 
friends of adult education; it* shows that under the most unfavourable, con- 
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dition, as regards time, far more than even the most sanguine have dared to 
conceive, can be accomplished, if the efforts young men make, in the way of 
self-improvement, are properly directed. We sincerelv congratulate Mr« 
Galloway on his success with his pupils; — Esto Perpetua ! 

LiTERABY Men and theib Wives. — ^I do maintain that a wife, 
whether young or old, may pass her evenings most happily in the presence of 
her husband, occupied herself, and conscious that he his still better occupied, 
though he may but speak with her and cast his eyes upon her fVom time to 
time : that such evenmgs may be looked forward to with g^eat desire, and 
deeply regretted when they are passed away for ever. Wi eland, whose 
conjugal ^licity has been almost as celebrated as himself, sap in a letter written 
after his wife's death, that if he but knew that she was m the room, or if at 
times she stepped in and said a word or two, that was enough to gladden him. 
Some of the happiest and most loving couples are those who, like Wieland and 
his wife, are both too fully employed to spend the whole of every evening in 
conversation. — Sara Coleridge. 

Photographs taken for the Government Institutions. — ^To 
enable the public to derive full advantage from the photographic negatives 
made, official] v, for the Science and Art Department, from rare and valuable 
objects in public and other collections, British and foreign, the Committee of 
Council on Education has caused an office for the sale of photographic impres- 
sions from such negatives to be established at the South Kensington Museum. 
Photographic negatives made by order of the trustees of the British Museum, 
and for the War and other Government offices, will also be sold. The tariff 
for unmounted impressions will be as follows : — A single impression, the dimen- 
sions of which contain less than 40 souare inches— e.g., 5 inches by 7, or 4 
inches by 8, 5d. Above 40 square incnes, 2id. should be added for every 20 
square inches or under. A detailed list of the objects photographed is printed, 
price 2d. The department does not charge itself with the mounting of impres- 
sions, as the public is able to do this for itself. 

Taking it Coollt at 140 Degrees. — Baron Alderson, in a letter 
to his son, says : — **^ I have been obliged at last to send for Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
to see me for my sciatica, and to-day, by his order, I have been stewed alive in 
a vapour bath. Dreadfully hot, I can tell you — 140 degrees, while a hot bath 
is only 98 degrees. Yet it was not unpleasant after all ; for hot air does not 
burn like hot water, as it communicates its heat gradually to you, air being 
what they call a bad conductor of heat. So by the time the hot air makes you 
warm, a perspiration breaks out and cools you again. People have been known 
to bear 400 degrees of heat without much inconvenience. Sir Francis Chantrey 
told me once he had gone into the oven where he baked his moulds, which is 
heated by a nearly red-hot plate at the bottom. He wore thick wooden shoes 
to protect his feet, and a flannel dress, and was able to bear it very well. That 
was a dead heat tnat would have baked a pie, and yet a man alive would not 
l>e heated much above blood heat, or about 100 degrees. Is not this curious? 
Life is able, you see, to bear heat which would roast a dead body.'* 

Shaving Statute. — In a Parliament held at Trim by John Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, then Lord-Lieutenant, anno 1447, 25th Henry VI.. it was 
enacted " That every Irishman must keep his upper lip shaved, or else be used 
as an Irish enemy." The Irish at this time were much attached to the national 
fopperv of wearing mustachios, the fashion then throughout Europe, and for 
more than two centuries after. The unfortunate Paddy who became an enemy 
for his beard, like an enemy was treated ; for the treason could onlv be par- 
doned by the surrender of his land. Thus two benefits accrued to the Kmg, 
his enemies were diminishecL and his followers provided for ; many of whose 
descendants enjoy the confiscated properties to this day, which may be ap- 
priately be designated "hair-breadth estates." The effects of this statute 
became so alarming, that the people submitted to the English revolutionary 
razor, and found it more convenient to resign their beards than their lands. 
This aggrarian law was repealed by llth Charles I., after existing 200 years.— 
A^o^es and Queries, 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

THP winter session of Edinburgh University was opened on Tuesday, 
November 1st, by an address from Sir David Brewster^ the new 
Principal, There was an overcrowded attendance. 

Sir David Brewster, after paying a high tribute to his lamented pre- 
decessor, Principal Lee, with whom he was a fellow-student at this 
University at the close of last century, said — ^The session of college 
which we are now assembled to open, commences under very favourable 
auspices, and I ccumot^but congratulate my fellow-citizens, as well as 
the members of this University, professors and students, on the bright 
future of which this session is the dawn. An important Act, as you all 
know^ has passed the Legislature, "to make provision for the better 
gbvemment and discipline of the Universities of Scotland, and for im- 
proving and regulating the course of study." This Act contains, as 
might have been expected, many new and important provisions affecting 
the position and the rights of parties, and, though it may be characterized 
€18 a measure which in other Universities has reduced the powers and 
privileges of professors, and increased those of the students and graduates, 
yet in this University it has greatly increased the powers and privileges 
of both. It has secured your corporate independence, by abolishing 
that anomalous administration under which you have so long been 
placed, and it has raised the University to the same platform with its 
elder and its younger sisters. But while we rejoice in this great and 
necessary reform, we must at the same time acknowledge — and acknow- 
ledge it with the deepest gratitude — that the town-council of Edinburgh 
exercised their patronage in a manner which will bear more than a 
favourable comparison with that of the Crown, or even of our colleges 
themselves. But, in addition to our independence, the Legislature 
has conferred upon us another privilege of hardly inferior importance— 
a privilege in which every lay professor and student has a personal 
interest. 

In former times almost all the chairs in our University were held by 
the clergy — a system of exclusiveness and pluralities which could hardly 
be avoided when the knowledge and learning of the day were, generally 
speaking, confined to that venerable body. The Reformation introduced 
important changes into all our educational institutions; but, valuable 
though they were, our Universities were for a long period under the 
control of the Church, and it was not till the year 1830 that it was 
authoritatively declared by the Royal Commissioners that they were 
national institutions for the education of youth of all denominations, and 
subject only to the Sovereign and the Legislature. This title was hardly 
consistent with the existence of University tests, which, when legally 
administered, excluded from every chair the most pious and distinguished 
individuals who were not members of the Established Church. But 
even after these tests were abolished by Parliament a narrow remnant of 
exclusiveness still htmg round our Universities. In three of them, 
numbering 58 lay professors and 10 lecturers, including the University 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow — the eastern and western metropolis of the 
kingdom— every one of these 68 individuals was prohibited by law i^oia 
holding the office of Principal. The Adam Smiths, the David Sdmes, 

2 « 
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the Dugald Stewarts, the Playfairs, the Hamiltons, and the Wilsons of 
former days — the great lights of literature and science, which are now 
irradiating every region of the earth where the Anglo-Saxon race has 
fixed its ahode — were not allowed to preside over the University which 
they adorned. They were denied rights which truth and justice have 
everywhere else vested in genius and talent, and they were supplanted 
hy men who had other and higher duties to perform. In every country 
in the world, as well as in our own, the humhlest lawyer can aspire to 
the woolsack, or to the chief seat in the hench of justice, the humhlest 
curate to the archiepiscopal throne, and the poorest commoner to he 
First Minister of the Crown, while the Scotch professor was bound down 
to his chair, and could not rise above the level of his office. This great 
academical blot has been struck and erased. The House of Lords strove 
to perpetuate it, but the House of Conmions refused to pass a Bill with 
any restrictive clause; and I may congratulate both professors and 
students, that they are now admissible to appointments hitherto denied 
them ; and that, though the number of these be small, it is sufficient to 
stimidate the ambition of numerous candidates, and call talents into 
exercise which might otherwise have slumbered in obscurity. Such is a 
general and, I trust, a correct accoimt of those clauses in the Bill in 
which professors and students have a special interest. 

There are other enactments in it of a different kind— enactments which 
vest the student and the graduate with new powers, in which the Uni- 
versity and the public have the deepest interest. This University is 
henceforth to be managed by the University Court, consisting of the 
Kector, the Principal, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and four assessors, 
chosen by the Chancellor, the Rector, the general council, and the town 
council of Edinburgh. The Rector and his assessor will thus form one 
fourth of the governing body, which, with other vital powers, is intrusted 
with a share in the election of professors. As the Rector, therefore, is 
chosen by the matriculated students, every one of you has now virtually 
a voice in the management of the college, and in the choice of 20 pro- 
fessors, — of 16 once nominated by the town-conncil, and other four whom 
they nominated in conjunction with other public bodies. In vesting in 
you such an importcmt trust the Legislature has presumed, and I doubt 
not with reason, that you will execute it honestly and judiciously, setting 
aside all political and sectarian considerations, and selecting an individual 
of religious habits, of large experience and sound knowledge, and pos- 
sessing not only the disposition, but the power of promoting the true 
interests of literature and science. As the seat of Scottish philosophy, 
we must not only maintain its traditional reputation, but labour to extend 
it ; and now that new endowments are to be provided, and additional 
chairs established, fresh obligations are laid upon each of us to give effect 
to the liberality of the Legislature, by promoting the national objects 
which it had in view. 

Sir David proceeded to expatiate on the field of inquiry presented to 
the students by the natural sciences. He said, — Creations of boundless 
extent, displaying unlimited power, matchless wisdom, and overflowing 
beneficence, will at every step surround you. The infinitely great and 
the infinitely little will compete for your admiration ; and in contem- 
plating the great scheme of creation which these inquiries present to 
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your minds, you will not overlook the almost superhuman power by 
which it has been developed. Fixed upon the pedestal of his native 
earth, and with no other instrument but the eye and the hand, the genius 
of man has penetrated the dark and distant recesses of time and space. 
The finite has comprehended the infinite. The being of a day has pierced 
backwards into primaeval time, deciphering its subterranean monuments, 
and inditing its chronicle of countless ages. In the rugged court and 
shattered pavement of our globe he has detected those gigantic forces by 
which our seas and continents have changed places, by which our moun- 
tain ranges have emerged from the bed of the ocean, by which the gold, 
and the silver, the coal, and the iron, and the lime, have been thrown 
into the hands of man, as the materiids of civilization — ^and by which 
mighty cycles of animal and vegetable life have been embalmed and en- 
tombed. In your .astronomical studies, the earth on which you dwell 
will stand forth in space a suspended ball, taking its place as the smallest 
of the planets, and Hke them pursuing its appointed path — ^the arbiter of 
times and seasons. Beyond our planetary system, now extended, by the 
discovery of Neptune, to 3,000,000,000 miles from the sun, and through- 
out the vast expanse of the universe, the telescope will exhibit to you 
new suns and systems of worlds, infinite in number and variety, sustain- 
ing, doubtless, myriads of living beings, and presenting new spheres for 
the exercise of divine power and beneficence. 

Ideas like these, when first presented to a mind thirsting for knowledge, 
are apt to disturb its equilibrium and imsettle its convictions. Should 
this be the mental condition of any of you, be not alarmed for its results. 
This species of scepticism is the infant condition of the uncurbed and 
generous intellect. There can be no firm convictions where there have 
been no perplexities and doubts, and that faith which comes in the train 
of early scepticism will finally rest upon an immovable foundation. Cre- 
dulity, on the contrary, is the disease of feeble intellect and ill-regulated 
minds. Believing everything, and investigating nothing, the mind 
accumulates errors, till its overgrown faith overmasters its imtutored 
reason. Such a facility of belief may, in some cases, claim the sympathy 
even of philosophy, but when it spurns the strict demands of inductive 
truth, and plants imagination at the door of the temple of science, it 
cannot be too severely reprobated or too sternly shunned. In the present 
day, indeed, when religion and philosophy are assuming such novel 
aspects; when the mysterious in revelation is subjected to the scrutiny of 
philosophy, and philosophy herself strajring inlo the labyrinths of mysti- 
cism, and claiming kindred with the supernatural ; when the apostolic 
simplicity of Christian worship is marred by the glitter and the mummery 
of exploded superstitions, it is necessary to warn you against speculations, 
morally and intellectually degrading. In the blue heavens above, in the 
smiling earth beneath, and in the social world around, you will find full 
scope for the exercise of your noblest faculties, and a field ample enough 
for the widest range of invention and discovery. Science has never 
derived any truth, nor art any invention, nor religion any bulwark, nor 
humanity any boon, from those presumptuous mystics who grovel amid 
nature's subverted laws, burrowing in the caverns of the invisible world, 
and attempting to storm the awful and impregnable sanctuary of the 
future. If these views be sotmd, the instruction of literary and theo- 
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logical students, and, indeed, of the whole population, in the grand truths 
of the material world, becomes the duty of a Christian Church and a 
Christian State. 

There is only one other branch of study to which I am anxious to call 
your attention. The advances which have recently been made in the 
mechanical and useful arts, have already begun to influence our social 
condition, and must affect still more deeply our systems of education. 
The knowledge which used to constitute a scholar, and fit him for social 
and intellectual intercourse, will not avail him under the present as- 
cendancy of practical science. New and gigantic inventions mark almost 
every passing year — the colossal tubular bridge, conveying the monster 
train over an arm of the sea ; the submarine cable, carrying the pulse of 
speech beneath 2,000 miles of ocean ; the monster ship, freighted with 
thousands of lives ; and the huge rifle gun, throwing its fatal, but un- 
christian charge, across miles of earth or of ocean. New arts, too, useful 
and ornamental, have sprung up luxuriantly around us. New powers of 
nature have been evoked, and man communicates with man. across seas 
and continents, with more certainty and speed than if he had been 
endowed with the velocity of the racehorse, or provided with the pinions 
of the eagle. Wherever we are, in short, art and science surround us. 
They have given birth to new and lucrative professions. Whatever we 
purpose to do they help us. In our houses they meet us with light and 
heat. When we travel we find them at every stage on land, and at every 
harbour on our shores. They stand beside our board by day, and beside 
our couch by night. To our thoughts they give the speed of lightning, 
and to our timepieces the punctuality of the sun; and, though they 
cannot provide us with the boasted lever of Archimedes to move the 
earth, or indicate the spot upon which we must stand could we do it, they 
have put into our hands tools of matchless power by which we can study 
the remotest worlds ; and they have furnished us with an intellectual 
plummet, by which we can sound the depths of the earth and count the 
cycles of its endurance. In his hour of presumption and ignorance, man 
has tried to do more than this ; but though he was not permitted to reach 
the heavens with his cloud-clapt tower of stone, and has tried in vain to 
navigate the aerial ocean, it was given him to ascend into Empyrean by 
chains of thought which no lightning could face and no comet strike ; 
and though he has not been allowed to grasp with an arm of flesh the 
products of other worlds, or tread upon the pavement of gigantic planets, 
he has been enabled to scan, with more than an eagle's eye, the mighty 
creations in the bottom of space — tp march intellectually over the mosiacs 
of sidereal systems, and to follow the adventurous Phaeton in a chariot 
which can never be overturned. 

After some remarks on the subject of competitive examinations, Sir 
David proceeded to say : Among the educated youth who annually quit 
our Universities there have always been some so ardently devoted to 
study as to forego the advantages of professional station and trust to the 
precarious emoluments of literary labour ; while there are others who, 
having been professionally unsuccessful, have sought for a living from 
their writings and their inventions. This class of eminent men, who 
formed a large body in the three kingdoms, received no cdUntenance 
from the State. They were excluded from all public offices and boards 
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where their talents would have been useful to their country; and 30 
years ago there was not a single literary or scientific man who enjoyed 
a pension from the Crown, or who, with one exception, was distinguished 
by any mark of honour from the Sovereign, while in every other European 
community, literature, and science, and the fine and useful arts, were 
represented in every department of Government and in every order of 
rank and nobility. This, happily, is no longer the case. The urgent 
appeals of a few individuals at last fell upon the dull ear of public men, 
and chafed into sensation the apathy of official routine. Influences, at 
first infinitesimal, were irresistible in their summation, and successivef 
Governments have to some extent competed for the popularity of ad- 
vancing literature and science, and doing honour to their cultivators. 

The first step in the great reform was taken by Henry Brougham. 
When the Duke of Wellington was Minister, he recommended to his 
Grace to grant the first pension ever given for scientific attainments ; 
and when, in 1830, Lord Brougham occupied the high place of Lord 
Chancellor of England, he strove to advance all those intellectual interests 
which had been neglected by men in power. On his recommendation 
William IV., conferred the honour of knighthood on Mr. Herschel, 
Professor Leslie, Mr. Charles Bell, and others ; and, in imitation of this 
example, 30 titles of honour have, since the year 1830, been conferred 
for intellectual services. These honorary distinctions were followed by 
more substantial rewards, and we now find on the Civil List the names 
of nearly 50 distinguished persons, from the Astronomer Royal, as 
nominal head of science, and the Poet Laureate, as the nominal head of 
literature, down to more humble though not less meritorious names. 
These liberal reforms naturally led to others. The recognition of in- 
tellectual rights by one cabinet prompted the zeal of another, and institu- 
tions as well as individuals shared in the generosity of the State. Men 
of science found a place in some of our scientific boards, and grants of 
money were made to the metropolitan societies of the empire. The 
extension of our University system is due also to Lord Brougham, the 
founder, or one of the founders, of University College, London. King's 
College followed as a rival, and by their subsequent union the University 
of London, with its affiliated colleges, has become one of the most 
valuable institutions in the empire. Three new colleges, constituting 
the Queen's University, have been liberally endowed in Ireland, and 
these, with the various colleges recently established in our colonies, may, 
I trust, afford a suitable provision for such of you as may successfully 
devote yourselves to literature and science. 

The Principal concluded by impressing on his youthful audience their 
responsibility for the right use of their talents in whatever line of study 
they might be directed. 



A Fable fob Nobthebn Italy. — ^A shaggy wolf dog was set to 
watch a lamb; another dog, al?o near a wolf in shape and colour, saw him, and 
fell upon him at once. ** Wolf, wolf, what are you doing with this lamb ? " 
cried lie, " Wolf, yourself be ofi; or you'll find out to your sorrow" was the 
answer. The one tried to carry off the lamb, the other to keep it by force, and 
between the two it was torn to pieces. — Leasing, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL DIFFICULTY IN IRELAND. 

BETWEEN the manoeuvres of Cardinal Wiseman in England and of 
Dr. C alien in Ireland — not to speak of other causes — the Irish 
Church Education Society seems to have got into a fix, from which it is 
naturally making every effort to escape, and so recover whatever ground 
it may have lost by its reputed dalliance with the Popish opponents of 
mixed education. The allegation of sympathy with the Cullenites in 
their antagonism to the National Board was denied lately in a nemi- 
official paper published upon the authority of the committee of the 
Church Education Society, and in that document it was emphatically 
denied that the society itself had ever sought for or advocated the policy 
of a separate grant for each religious denomination ; but at the same 
time it was conceded that certain indiscreet Mends, acting upon their 
own responsibility, had gone heart and hand with the ultra-Romanist 
party in demanding a di'\dsion of the public money, as the grand panacea 
for the final settlement of the educational difficulty. Not, however, 
satisfied with this denial, and as some people recollected that among 
those ''indiscreet friends," were included men of such high sociJ 
position as the Attorney-Geneials of the two Governments of Lord 
Derby, the society has again come forward to vindicate itself from the 
aspersions cast upon it, and to assure the country that what it was it 
still is — an ardent admirer of mixed education, and a zealous supporter 
of the principle of Government inspection of schools, the only draw- 
back to the perfectibility of the scheme being that there is not full 
liberty to read the Scriptures to all the children who may be willing to 
listen. Such is the substance of a series of resolutions adopted at a 
''large and influential" meeting of the committee, held under the 
presidency of the Lord Bishop of Meath in the chair. Here is a copy 
duly attested by the signatures of the most rev. chairman and the three 
honorary secretaries : — 

" Resolved, that the committee looks with extreme regret on the un- 
founded attempts that have been made to identify their views on the 
subject of national education with those of the Roman Catholic prelates, 
as expressed in their recent Pastoral Address. 

" That this committee has always been of opinion that mixed educa- 
tion should be promoted as earnestly and extensively as possible in 
Ireland. 

"They also desire to be distinctly understood as maintaining the 
principle that schools supported* by grants of public money should be 
subjected to the inspection of officers appointed by the State ; . they look 
upon such inspection as a matter o( the highest importance and value. 

" The committee are persuaded that they represent the feelings of the 
society at large when they say that, instead of desiring to subvert the 
National Board, they are ready to place their schools under that Board, 
the instant that free liberty is secured to them for teaching the Holy 
Scriptures to all the children who may be willing to attend their schools. 

"Joseph H. Meath, Chairman. 
"W. Le Poeb Trench, D.D., ") 
"H. Verschoyle, A.m., > Hon. Sees." 

"Alexander M. Pollock, A.M., J 
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METROPOLITAN SCHOOL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

THE annual meeting of this society took place at Exeter hall on 
Saturday, 29 th October, to receive the report of the acting com- 
mittee, and to elect its officers for the ensuing year. Mr. Myers, of the 
Yorkshire Society's Schools, having been elected to the chair, called upon 
the secretary to read the minutes of the last annual meeting, and the report 
from the executive committee of the operations of the past year. This con- 
gratulates the society upon its achieved success, more especially in reference 
to the choral festival given at the Crystal Palace on the 11th of June. 

It bears testimony also to the beneficial influence the society is diffusing 
over the musical education in the elementary schools in the metropolis. 
Several concerts have been given by individual schools with uniform 
success, and one is referred to into which an excellent brass band has 
been introduced, and which is most effectually played by the children. 
The large outlay of £150 for music is in some measure regretted, but not 
when results are considered, for thereby £500 worth of choice music has 
been distributed gratuitously among the schools in union. Many have 
joined the society ostensibly for this advantage alone. Reasons are 
stated why a much less number of visitors attended the palace than on 
the occasion of the festival of the previous year, and the 17,000 visitors 
are considered under the circumstances a large and gratifying audience 
on a half-crown day. 

A concert is announced to be given by the society about Christmas 
time, the profits arising from which it is proposed to give to the Children's 
Hospital, Great Ormond Street ; an object, it is stated, worthy of any 
benevolent design, and particularly appropriate for a concert in which 
•children performers will afford the great attraction. 

The following is the concluding paragraph of the report :—" Your 
committee cannot conclude their report without expressing the deep 
gratification it has afforded them to witness the society proceed so 
harmoniously through this the first year of its existence. It must not 
be considered one of the least advantages arising from it, that it affords 
opportunities of adding to our list pf valued friends, and of cementing the 
friendships already formed. Here, too, we are reminded that in the course 
of a few days we shall be deprived of the valuable co-operation of a promi- 
nent member of the committee. Let us while acknowledging the services 
his sound judgment and professional experience have rendered to the 
society, also wish Mr. Famham God-speed in his new and important 
undertaking in a distant land, and a happy return when he may wish it." 

An animated discussion ensued upon the proposition to introduce the 
word " Church" before " School " in the title — this was however lost. 

There are about 6,000 members in union, including all the children, 
able to sing from sight in these schools (about 50 in number and all 
connected with the Church,) which have joined the society. The receipts 
and disbursements for the year appear to be about equal and amount to 
nearly £500, the former including a considerable balance still due from 
the Crystal Palace Company. The sum of £10 10s, having been voted 
to the Secretary for his imremitting exertions, and a vote of thanks 
having been awarded to the other officers and to the chairman, the 
meeting broke up, and with one or two exceptions the same committee 
commenced its operations for another year. 
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LITERARY NECROLOGICAL RECORD.-DECEMBER. 

LITERATURE, ARTS, SCIENCE. 

Dec. 1. — Pope Leo X. (John de Medicis) 1521 ... Add. to Vatican Library. 

Edmund Campian 1581 ... " Chronologia Universalis." 

Sir James Ware 1666 ... " Hist. & Antiq. of Ireland." 

Susannah Centlivre 1723 ... "The Busy Body,'* &c., &c. 

Nich, Fr. Dupr^deSt. Maur... 1775 ... ** Cains of France," &c. 

Thomas Astle 1803 ... "Orig. and Prog, of Writing." 

Ebenezer Elliott 1849 ... PoeL 

2. — ^^. Francis Xavier 1551 .•• Epistles, &c., &c. 

Gerard Mercator 1594 ... Geographical Works, &c. 

John Peter Gibert 1731 ... Works on Canon Law. 

James Upton (Secundus) 1760 ... ** Obs. on Shakespeare," &c. 

Francis Amaud 1770 ... Miscellaneous Works. 

Amelia Opie 1853 ... Miscellaneous Works. 

3. — John Mierselius 1658 ... "Hist. Ecclesiastica," &c. 

Louis de Beausobre 1783 ... Philosophical Works, &c. 

John Baptist Belzoni 1823 ... Narr. of Travels and Discov. 

John Flaxnian 1826 ... Sculptor, 

4. — Cttrrf. (A. duPlessisde) Richelieu 1642 ... Polemical Works, &c. 

William Drummond 1649 ... Poet, 

Thomas Hobbes 1679 .. " Leviathan," &c., &c. 

5ir John Birkenhead 1679 ... "Mercurius Anlicus," &c . 

Thomas Bartholine 1681 ... Anatomical and Medical Wks. 

John Gay 1732 ... Poet, 

Lord Barrington (John Shute) 1734 ... ** Rights of Prot, Diss.," &c, 

Richard Westall 1836 ... Painter. 

6.— Sir Henry Wotton 1639 ... Poet, Ess. on Educ, &c., &c. 

Peter Tillemans 1734 ... Painter, Landscapes. 

Johann W. Theoph. Mozart ... 1792 ... Composer, 

J. Paul Rabaud ae St. Etienne 1793 ... Letters on History, &c. 

John Bewick 1795 ... Engraver on Wood. 

Thomas Pringle 1834 ... Poet, 

jDr. William Hawes 1808 ... Physician — Royal Humane S. 

David Hamilton 1843 ... Architect Glasg. Exch. 

6. — Rev, Jasper Mayne 1672 ... Poet. Sermons, Plays. 

Dr. John Lightfoot 1675 ... Biblical Criticism. 

Nicolas Rowe 1718 ... Poet. 

Florent Carton d'Ancourt 1^26 ... Comedian. (9 vols. 12mo.) 

Catherine Clive 1785 ... Performer. 

Marj? Laboras Riccoboni 1792 ... Performer & Novelist. (9 vols. 

7. — Marcus Tullius Cicero b.c.43 ... Orations. [12mo.) 

S'lV John Davies 1626 ... Poet. "Nosse Teipsum." 

Bishop (Ralph) Brownrig 1659 ... Sermons. (2 vol'*. k>1.) 

Algernon Sidney 1683 ... " Discourses on Government" 

Dr, Lewis Atterbury 1693 ... Sermons. 

Bernard Albinus (Weiss) 1721 ... Medical Works. 

Bishop (Mark) Hildesley 1772 ... Manx Bible. 

8,— Nicolas Pavilion 1677 ... Religious Works. 

Richard Baxter 1691 ... " Saint's Everl. Rest," &c. 

Bartholomew d'Herbelot 1695 ... " Bibliotheque Orientale." 

Vitus Bering 1741 ... Navigator. 

John de la Roque 1745 ... ** Trav. in the East." (3 vols.) 

9. — 5'«r Anthony Vandyck 1641 ... Painter. Historical. 

Earl of Clarendon (Ed. Hyde) 1674 ... "Hist, of the Gt. Rebellion." 

John Oldham 1683 ... Poet, (3 vols. 12mo.) 

Paul Segneri 1694 ... Sermons, (7 vols.) &c., &c. 

John Reinhold Forster 1798 ... Naturalist. Misc. Works. 

10.— Edmund Gunter 1626 ... ** Canon Trianglorum," &c. 

/S/r John Vaughan 1674 ... Law Reports. 
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Dec.10— J9r. Samuel Knight 1746 ... 

John Joseph Sue 1792 ... 

Jonathan Battishall 1801 ... 

11.— Thomas Sutton 1611 ... 

Dionysius Petavius 1652 ... 

Joachim Kuhnius 1697 ... 

Sir Roger L'Estrange 1704 ... 

Thomas King 1805 ... 

12.— 5ir William Morice 1676 ... 

Dr. John Pell 1685 ... 

John Horsley, M.A 1731 ... 

CoUey Gibber 1757 ... 

John Otho Tabor 1688 ... 

Dr. Albert Haller 1777 ... 

-4iW. John Boy dell 1804 ... 

13.-rConrad Gesner 1565 ... 

Anthony Collins * 1729 ... 

John Strype 1737 ... 

Philip Frowde 1738 ... 

Christian Furchtegott Gellert 1769 ... 

John James Breitinguer 1776 ... 

Peter Wargentin 1783 ... 

Dr. Samuel Johnson 1784 >•• 

Dr. David Macbride 1778 ... 

. 14.— S'lr J. Oldcastle (Ld. Cobham) 1417 ... 

Valentine Smalcius 1622 ... 

Francis Vavasseur 1681 ... 

Dean (Henry) Aldrich 1710 ... 

Thomas Rymer 1713 ... 

Ahp. (Thomas) Tenison 1715 ... 

5'tr William Trumbull 1716 ... 

Bishop (Thomas) Tanner 1735 ... 

Conrad Malte Brun 1826 ... 

15.— Pop« John VIII 882 ... 

Izaak Walton 1683 ... 

George Adam Struvius 1692 ... 

John Broeckhuyse 1707 ... 

Dean (George) Hicks 1715 ... 

Rev, John Johnson 1725 ... 

Robert Lloyd 1764 ... 

Benjamin Stillingfleet 1771 ... 

Ahp, (Rob. Hay) Drummond 1776 ... 

Ignatius Sancho 1780 ... 

William Francis Berthier 1782 ... 

Sarah Trimmer 1810 ... 

16.— William Gouge 1653 ... 

Edmund Wingate 1656 ... 

S'lr William Petty 1687 ... 

Julius Muscaron 1703 ... 

John Trenchard 1723... 

Peter F. Guyot des Fontaines 1745 ... 

Dr. James Grainger 1767 ... 

Dr, Roger Long 1770 ... 

Thomas Pennant 1798 ... 

17.— Robert Bolton 1631 ... 

Francis Joseph de Beaupoil ) ,,y^o 

Marquis de Saint Aulaire ] ^^^ - 
18. — Benedict Varchi 1656 ... 

Robert Nanteiul 1678 ... 

Edward Bendlowes 1686 ... 

Vitus Ludovicus deSeckendorf 1692 ... 

John Potenger 1733 ... 



Lives of Colet and Erasmus. 

Anatomical Works, &c. 

Composer, 

Founder of the Charterhouse. 

" De Doctrina Temporum." 

Ed. of ^lian and Pausanius. 

"TheObservator,'*&c, 

Performer. ["Supper." 

" Common Right of the Lord's 

Mathematical Works. 

*' Britannia Romana." 

Comedies. [vols, fol.) 

Works on Jurisprudence. (2 

Medical Works, &c. 

Artist. Engraved Landscapes. 

" Bibliotheca Universalis," &c. 

Polemical Works. 

** Eccles. Memorials," &c. 

Poet, 

Poet. Misc. Works. (10 vols. 

Ed, of Septuagint. (4 vols.) 

Mathematical Works. 

Dictionary, &c., &c. 

"Thor. &Practof Med.,"&c. 

Twelve Conclusions, &c. 

Treatise— Div. of Christ. 

Poet. Miscellaneous Works. 

Composer, Miscel. Works. * 

" Foedera." (20 vols, fol.) 

Sermons, &c., &c. 

Letters to Alexander Pope. 

'* Notitia Monastica," &c., &c. 

Syst. of Geography. 

Letters. [&c. 

**Compl. Angler; ""Lives," 

"Syntagma Juris Civilis." 

Lat. Poems, Translations, &c. 

Polemical Works. 

"Cler. Vade Mecum," &c. 

Poet, 

Poet, Calend. of Flora, &c. 

Sermons, &c. 

Correspondence. 

Fr. Transl. of Psalms, &c. 

Sacred History, &c., &c. 

Biblical Comment. 

Mathematical Works. 

Miscellaneous Works. 

Funeral Orations. 

Cato's Letters, &c., &c. 

Editor, Translator, &c. 

Poet, Medical Works. 

Astronomical Works, &c. 

"British Zoolojsy," &c., &c. 

" Treatise on Happiness," &c. 

Poet, 

History of Florence, &c. 
Painter and Engraver. 
Poetj &c. 

Historical Works. 
Poetj &c. 

2 B 
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Dec.l8— Emanuel Matti 1737 

Charles Hayes 1760 

Philip Miller 1771 

Soame Jenyns 1787 

i>r. Alexander Adam 1809 

19.— BwAcp (White) Kennet 1728 

Fran. Babin 1734 

Dr. Styan Thirlby 1753 

20.— St. Ignatius 107 

John Doyander 1560 

Thomas Firmin 1697 

JohnB. Senac 1770 

21.— Bernard de Montfaucon 1741 

i?w. Thomas Broughton 1774 

James Harris 1780 

F. P. de Laurens dc Reyrac ... 1782 

Arnauld de Berquin 1791 

Max. de Bethune, Due de Sully 1641 

22.— Richard Alleine 1681 

Paul Boccone 1704 

Pierre Varignon 1722 

Michael Baron 1729 

Bishop (Charles) Lyttleton 1768 

Percival Pott 1788 

23. — Redemptus Baranzano 1622 

Roger Ascham 1568 

t Michael Drayton 1631 

X)r. William Musgrave 1721 

24.— Vasco di Gama 1525 

Euricius Cordus 1535 

Dr, Daniel Waterland 1740 

David Renauld Bonillier 1759 

Charles John Francis Henault 1771 

25.— Dr. Walter Balcanqual 1645 

5ir Matthew Hale 1675 

W. Cavendish, 2>. of Newcastle 1676 

Dr. John Newton 1678 

Bev. Samuel Clarke 1682 

Dr. William King 1712 

Charles Bartheau 1732 

Robert Sanderson 1747 

Bev. James Hervey 1758 

Henry Mill 1770 

Habakkuk Crabb ; 1795 

Hester Chapone 1801 

26.— Thomas Blount 1697 

Ant. Houdart de laMotte 1731 

Dr. John Fothergill 1780 

Henry Home, Lord Kaimes ... 1782 

Aid. (John) Wilkes, M.P 1797 

Mary Robinson (Laura Maria) 1800 

27.— Peter de Ronsard 15^5 

Thomas Cartwright, B.D 1603 

Coptotn John Davis..... 1605 

Samuel Clarke 1669 

Peter Halla 1689 

Lawrence Nattier 1763 . 

Henry Pitot 1771 

Dr, John Monro 1791 . 

Dr. Hugh Blair 1800 . 

John Keats 1820 . 

28.— Francis de Sales 1622 . 



Poet. 

Mathematical Works. 

Gardiner's Diet., &c., &c. 

Poet. Miscellaneous Works. 

** Classical Biography," &c. 

Historical Works. 

Conf. of Angers. (18 vols.) 

Ed. of Justin's Works, &c. 

Epistles. 

Math, and Medical Works. 

** Empl. of the Poor," &c. 

Medical Works. 

Historical Works^ &c. 

Hist. Diet, of all Rel., &c. 

Philological Works, &c., &c. 

Poet, ^^ManualeClericorum." 

Ami des Enfans. (6 vols.) 

"Memoires." 

Works on Divinity. 

'* Musea di Plante Rare," &c. 

*'Treatiseon Mechanics," &c. 

Comedies. 

Archaeological Papers. 

Medical Works 

" Uranoscopia," &c., &c. 

** The Schoolmaster," &c., &c. 
Poet, Topography, &c. 

" Geta Bntannicus," &c., &c. 

Navigator. Cape of G. Hope. 

** Botanologia," &c., &c. 

" Hist, of Athan. Creed," &c. 

** Existence of God," &c. 
History of France, &c., &c. 

Decl. of Charles I. 
"Prim. Or. of Mankind," &c. 
Treat, on Horsemanship, &c. 
" Astronomia Britannica," &c. 

" Lives of Eminent Persons." 

Poet. Miscellaneous Works. 

Sermons. (2 vols.) [20.) 

Rymer's " Faedera." (vols. 16- 

" Meditations." Misc. Wks. (7 

Engineer, New Biver. [vols.) 

Sermons. 

Letters. 

*' Fragmenta Antiquitatis,"&c. 

Miscellaneous Wks. (11 vols.) 

Medical Works. 

** Hist of Man," (4 vols.) &c. 

"The North Briton." 
Poetesi. " Vincenza," &c. 
Poet, (Poems, 6 vols. 4to.) 
Biblical Works. 
Navigator. Davis's Straits. 
Walton's Polyglot Bible, &c. 
Poet. Wks on jurisprudence. 
Engraver. "Ancient Gems." 
Management of Ships, &c, 
Treat»e on Madness. 
Sermons, &c.t ftc. 
Poet. 
Religious Works. 
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Dec.28— Peter Bayle 1706 ... " Hist and Crit Diet," &c. 

Jos. Piton de Tournefort 1708 ... " Elements of Botany," &c. 

I>r. John Campbell 1775 ... Biographia Britannica 

John Logan 1788 ... Poet, ^* Philos. of Hist," &c. 

29. — Sebastian Castalio 1663 ... ** Colloquia Sacra." (4 vols.) 

X)r, Thomas Sydenham 1689 ... Medical Works. 

George Matthias Koenig 1699 ... Latin Biographical Diet, &c. 

jDr, Brook Taylor 1731 ... Mathem. Works. [Memoir. 

Joseph Saurin 1737 ... Contr. '* Jour, des Savans,** 

Gab. S. Berbot de Villeneuve 1755 ... Novels. "Gardener of Vin- 
J. G. le Fraux de Pompigiftm 1790 ... Crit Essays, &c. [cennes, &c." 
i>r. William Mavor 1837 ... School Books. 

30. — Emanuel Alvarez 1582 ... Latin Grammar. 

Emanuel Saa 1596 ... Scholia in Quatuor Evangelia. 

John B. Van. Helmont 1644 ... Medical Works, 

James Saurin 1730 ... Disc, &c. (6 v.) Serm. (12 v.) 

Edward Holdsworth 1747 ... "Muscipula," &c.. &c. 

Dr, Samuel Madden 1765 ... " Mems, of the 20th Century." 

Paul Whitehead 1774 ... Poet, "The Gymnasiad." 

John Tuberville Needham 1781 ... Natural History, &c., &c. 

-Or. Thomas Dimsdale 1800 ... Inoculation. 

SL—John Wicklifffe 1384 ... English Trans, of New Test. 

Thomas Erastus 1582 ... Eccles. Excommunication. 

John Alphonso Borelli 1679 ... Mathematical Works. 

ffon, Robert Boyle 1691 ... Philosophical Works. 

Hev, John Flamsteed 1719 ... Astronomical Works. 

John Francis Marmontel 1799 ... Elementsof Lit., (6 vols.) &c. 

William Gifford 1826 ... Poet, Miscellaneous Works, 



RECTORSHIP OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

fpHE first election of a Rector by the matriculated students of this 
I University was made on Saturday, the 12th ult The polling took 
place in the class-rooms of the College between 11 and 1. The students 
having tickets 1 to 100 voted in one class-room, 101 to 200 in a second, 
and so on up to the thirteenth hundred ; but those enrolled in the Divinity 
halls (66 in number) voted separately, thereby making 14 polling places. 
Two of the professors conducted the voting in each class-room, and the 
students severally presented their matriculation tickets and one class 
ticket, and gave their vote. As the votes were delivered the students 
went outside, and gathered gradually in the Quadrangle, and long before 
the hour of closing the poll a large multitude was assembled to await the 
announcement of the result. The Quadrangle for nearly an hour pre- 
sented a very lively scene from the grouping, crowding, jostling, and 
struggling that took place ; as the moving mass gathered round any 
person whose superior cognizance of the proceedings going on rendered 
him better able than the rest to anticipate the result. Each party was 
engaged industriously in spreading hopeful rumours, and sometimes the 
attempt was made, in sport, to put up announcements more or less con- 
jectural of the result. The supporters of Lord Neave were elated with 
the tidings that the divinity students, with one exception, had voted for 
their candidate ; but, on the other hand, the rumour of majorities, greater 
or less, for Mr. Gladstone in most of the other polling places, made the 
friends of the latter still more sanguine, if not indeed certain of triumph. 
Amid the moving crowd there was an almost incessant discharge of &re- 
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works, wliich from the daylight were not very perceptible in their approach,' 
and were somewhat startling in their detonating powers. The poll was 
closed at 1 o'clock, and the registering professors then assembled in the 
Senate-hall to compare and sum up the 14 lists. Meanwhile, the excite- 
ment outside was immense, and was brought to a height when the 
following result was announced by placard: — 

For Mr. Gladstone 643 

For Lord Neaves 527 

Majority for Mr. Gladstone . . 116 

The result was hailed with immense enthusiasm by Mr. Gladstone's 
supporters, and the defeated party also gave free expression to their 
feelings. An attempt was made to hold a meeting in the Chymistry 
Class-room, the largest in the University, but the doors werp closed, 
and the chairman of Mr. Gladstone's committee then from a somewhat 
dangerous altitude on the wall addressed those of his fellow students 
who had gathered beneath, expressing his delight at the result, and 
intimating that a telegram had been immediately transmitted to Mr. 
Gladstone notifying his election. It was nearly an hour before the excite- 
ment subsided, and the students dispersed. 

The following letter has been received from Mr. Gladstone, in reply to 
the telegram announcing his election to the office of Rector of Edinburgh 
University : — 

"Deanery, Windsor, Nov. 14. 

" Sir, — ^I had the honour to receive on Saturday your telegram which 
announced the result of the election for the Rectorship of the University of 
Edinburgh, and I have now the intelligence enlarged with particulars in The 
Times of this day. J'ermit me to express to you my strong sense of the honour 
which the students of the University nave conferred upon me in this exercise of 
the power which Parliament has placed in their hands. I could have wished 
that they had selected a man less absorbed by the number and weight of the 
claims upon his time, and I am also sensible of the disadvantage under which I 
lie from &e want of experimental acquaintance with the Universities of Scotland, 
but I am conscious of an honest desu'e to serve them, and I do not think it will 
be found that my connexion with and my love for Oxford inspire me with any 
eager or indiscriminate solicitude to press her as a model upon other institutions 
dinering more or less in circumstances and objects. At the same time, they, 
make me desirous to see other Universities flourish in eveiy kind of honourable 
exertion, for this, even it were for no other reason, that there is among us un- 
wrought material amply sufficient to supply them all, and the efforts and success 
of each one will act as a powerful incentive and a real assistance to every other. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your very faithful servant, W. E. Gladstone." 



Chancellorship of Edinburgh University. — ^The following 
letter has been received from Lord Brougham by Sir David Brewster, in refer- 
ence to the election of the noble Lord as Chancellor of Edinburgh University : 
'• Sir, — I have had the honour of receiving your letter announcing to me the 
great kindness of the Council of the University, audit is altogether unnecessary 
for me to express my respectful thanks for the high honour which they have 
been, pleased to bestow on me, or the pride which I have iii the enjoyment of 
it- i only wish it were in my power to show myself worthy of it. All I can 
hope to do is, by the faithful discharge of the duties imposed, to testify my 
gratitude for the honour conferred. Believe me to be, with great respect, your 
faithful servant, Brougham." 
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Jmjjuis and ^otif^a 0f ^ooh, 

Peter Parley's Annual^ 1860, London : Darton and Co. 

If there is one annual in preference to others that has special claims 
to a notice in our pages, it is Peter Parley's. The reason is, briefly, 
this : the gentleman who has in this country established his right to the 
fwm de plume of Peter Parley, was the first editor of the Educational 
Magazine, of which our Journal is the offspring. Mr. William Martin 
has, in various ways, done good service to the cause of education, and 
although since the Committee of Council on Education has called forth 
** new lights," which have, in a certain sense, eclipsed such luminaries as 
those to which he belongs, he has maintained his hold on the public 
mind in a manner at once unobtrusive and certain. It is a great mistake 
to underrate the importance of such books as Peter Parley's Annual, as 
educational works ; their influence is very potent for good or for evil, 
and when writers of such books use their powers of interesting the- 
young for the purpose of instructing them, and of leading them to 
despise what is mean and grovelling, and to imitate what is noble and 
upright, they do more real good to the cause of popular education than 
they could possibly do by lecturing or pamphleteering on all sorts of 
vagaries — educational, " falsely so called." 

Apart from the interesting matter with which its pages are charged, 
Peter Parley's Annual is a beautiful book. Each year it appears in a 
gayer livery than it has worn before, each year it shows that the fine 
arts are progressing in such a utilitarian manner as to materially im- 
prove the character of pictures in children's books. The literary merits 
of the work are of a peculiar kind. Whoever expects to find fine 
writing, or elaborately-rounded periods in Peter Parley, will be sadly 
disappointed. In fact it seems to us that the jolly old gentleman takes 
delight in annoying stiff-starched grammarians, he violates almost 
every syntactical rule with such imperturbable nonchalance and with 
such irresistible humour, that the fastidious must pardon him, and all 
the rest must be delighted with him. As a present book for boys or 
girls, Peter Parley's Annual has but few rivals. It can scarcely fail to 
amuse and to instruct, and to inculcate goodness in the most agreeable 
manner. 

A School a7id College History of England. By J. C. Cubtis, B.A., 
Vice- Principal and Lecturer on History at the Training College, 
Borough Road. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. CI. 8vo., pp. 515. 

We are not amongst those who are continually croaking about the 
large additions which are continually being made to the great list of 
College and School books. Gentlemen who like Mr. Curtis are actively 
engaged in teaching — and especially in teaching those who are destined 
to become teachers, have every facility for observing the weak points of 
the class-books already in use, and when they have ability and oppor- 
tunity to offer a practical remedy for any defects, by publishing works, 
which, of course, they deem superior, their labours should at the least 
receive the best attention of those concerned, and none are so deeply, so 
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concerned in school-books, as members of the scholastic profession, 
llie inconveniences of introducing new class-books is too often greatly 
exaggerated. They differ from books of reference, and other ordinary 
library books in being articles of consumption — ^in a certain restricted 
sense. For a term or two, there may be cogent reasons for not intro- 
ducing them, but the rigid conservatism with regard to class-books, as 
well as with regard to other matters, ill suits the age of rapid progress 
in which we Hve. 

This School and College History of England is, we think, one of the 
best of its kind. its arrangement is good. The particular which 
distinguishes it from works ^similar in size and plan, is the prominence 
given to the Constitutional History of the Country. This is an im- 
portant point. It is this which will perhaps prove the chief attraction 
to teachers, students, and pupils. Ha^dng thus briefly noticed its 
strongest point, our attention is naturally directed to its weakest. This 
we conceive to be the literary history of the country. On most social 
subjects, Mr. Curtis treats as fully as can be reasonably expected, or as 
.is desirable in a work of such compass. Perhaps this renders the paucity 
of information with regard to education and literature the more observable. 

The book is ''printed in two different types, so that the ordinary 
political history may be studied, if the reader or teacher thinks fit, 
apart from the supplementary matter." It is the "supplementary 
matter,'* however, which seems to us to merit particular attention ; the 
"ordinary political history," is such as is given in numerous similar 
works. But here it is but fair to observe that throughout the whole 
work, the author has endeavoured to bring a large amount of matter 
into a small compass. 

The style is terse, and on the whole pleasing. As may be supposed, 
the enumeration of a large number of facts in brief language, makes 
many pages read much like well-written answers to examination papers. 
By the way no " questions for examination " are given. This will be, 
by some, considered a defect, but we think that the space which they 
would occupy is much more profitably filled. Many, who like Mr. 
Curtis, are most successful in culling historical notes from the best 
authors and weaving them into a continuous history, are not signally 
gifted in the art of questioning. The truth of this observation is 
manifest by a cursory glance over the pages of several well-known 
histories. The text is tolerable, if not elegant, but the questions are 
inelegant if not intolerable. 

Mr. Curtis acknowledges his obligations to Henry, Sharon Turner, 
Lappenburg, Palgrave, Kemble, Froude, Macaulay, Mahon, Lingard, 
McCuUoch, Blackstone, "and above all to Hallam." We find too, 
quotations from other first-rate writers. Under such circumstances, it 
may well be supposed that Mr. Curtis' s work is entitled to a respectable 
position amongst books of its class. The history is brought down to 
the present month. This is an additional recommendation. 

The political and religious bias of the author is here and there un- 
mistakeably, although not offensively apparent. It is manifest that he 
writes not for party or faction. His views on important questions are 
on the whole impartial, and such as are entertained by those who have 
the most candidly investigated them. 
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To conclude, there are many points in which Mr. Curtis's History ib 
perior to works similar to it, and there is not a defect or fault in it, 
lich cannot be urged against the best works of the kind ; many of 
iiich make much higher pretensions. 

9ne so dear to me. Ballad written by Ge&alb Masset, Esq. Com* 
posed by T. C. Reynolds. London : R. Cocks & Co. 

Whatever there is worthy of admiration in this song is due to the 
mposer. We do not look for poetry^ in its strict sense, in a ballad ; 
d if there be pleasing words and a pleasing jingle of sounds, so as to 
ire the composition a spice of the sentimental, we must be content to 
:ego logical and even syntactical propriety. But such forbearance has 
limits. If Mr. Massey be allowed to make much ado about nothing 
his first verse, he must not suppose that gentlemen — for his is a 
ntlem^n's song — will tolerate such sheer nonsense as makes up the 
ler verses. But let our readers form their own opinion. 

'^ Oh ! joy to know there's one fond heart 

Beats ever true to mine, 
It sets my leaping like a lyre 

In sweetest melody. 
My soul upsprings a deify 

To hear her voice divine ; 
And dear, oh very dear to me, 

Is this sweet love of mine. 

tience, gentle reader, only one verse more ! 

** If ever I have sighed for wealth, 

'Twas all for her / (row; 
And if I win fame's victor wreath, 

rU twine it round her brow. 
There may be forms more beautiful. 

And soids of sunnier shine. 
But none, oh none so dear to me, 

As this sweet love of mine." 

hen a man is in love he will no doubt say many foolish things occasion- 
y, but few men of common sense would, under even a love-spell, sing 
:h twaddle as Mr. Massey has written. 

lipps^s Pleasures of Melody : consisting of the most popular airs of all 
countries, arranged in a familiar style for the Pianoforte. London : Z« 
T. Purday. 

If we mistake not, it is some «even or eight years since first we had 
i pleasure to recommend this admirable series. It is good, cheap, and 
iple. We are informed that a serial of nearly the same title has been 
t forth. This is nothing surprising ; the title is, in this case, appro* 
ate, but it must not be appropriated, and therefore it is but natural 
it those who publish a similar series would seek for a similar title, 
w, we think, who have used Phipps^s Pleasures of Melody^ either for 
iching or for practice and recreation, would transfer their patronage to 
ival series. There are 173 numbers already published, so that tikere. 
a. charming variety. An alphabetical list of the airs is given on the 
3k page of each piece. 
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Manual of General History: for the use of schools. Translated from 
the Noorthey Course by Professor Henry Attwell, K.O.C, M.C.P,, 
&c. London : Longman &c Co. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 70. 

This translation is, we are informed, made and published by special 
permission, from an unpublished manual used in the excellent school of 
Noorthey, Holland. The translator's object is to supply the want of a 
faithful outline of general history, which can be filled up according to 
the capacities of learners. The manual has been for many years suc- 
cessfully employed in teaching boys of from ten to seventeen years old. 

A pleasing panoramic view of general history is given comprising as 
long a period as need be wished, namely, from B.C. 2200 to the Congress 
of Paris, 1855. The typographical arrangement is good, and the typo- 
graphy excellent. The book is strongly bound, and we consider that in 
every respect it is a work likely, which when once known, will be much 
used. ^ 

^^ The Lord will Provide,,^* Sacred Vocial Duet. The Poetry from 
"Queechy.*' The Music composed by E. J. Westbop. London: Z. 
T. Purday. 

" Thy Will he done.** Sacred Song composed by W. Gbaktham. 
London : Z. T. Purday. 

We have not " Queechy " at hand so we must take it for granted that 
the verses from Newton's well-known hymn are quoted in " Queechy," 
as the late Mr. Westrop has set them to music. Why " Queechy '* should 
be hauled in we are at a loss to understand, except that many who might 
perhaps sneer at an Olney hymn-book would devoutly sing the hymns 
contained in it, provided that they had passed through the purgatory of 
a fashionable tale. " The Lord will Provide *' is a hymn which for more 
than half-a-century has been a favourite Mr. E. J. Westrop was a clever 
and generally-pleasing composer : this Sacret Duet (in E flat) will, we 
think, be much liked. 

" Thy Will be done " is in the same key, and were it not that we are 
familiarised with another air to those well-known and beautiful words, 
beginning— 

** My God, my Father, while I stray," 

we should be able the better to appreciate Mr. Grantham's effort. Bat, 
prejudiced as we confess ourselves to be, it were injustice not to say that 
Mr. Grantham has set the words very nicely ; the accompaniment too is 
very simple, and quite in keeping with the character of the words — an 
advantage by no means common to accompaniments. 

" / wish you a Merry Christmas.** Song, the Poetry written by Edwabd 
N. Makks, the Music composed by W. T. Belches. London : 
D'Almaine & Co , (Birmingham : Belcher) and G. J. Stevenson, 
Paternoster-row. 

This song, first published with music last year, at a popular price, 
sixpence, met with a reception such as seldom is given to songs of a 
merely temporal character. We find that this year a second and full- 
music-price edition has been issued in addition to the sixpenny edition— 
of course the two-shilling edition is more suitable for a present, but for 
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all practical purpose the cheap edition is quite as well. We understand 
that the demand for copies is likely to exceed even that of last year. 
The music (in F) is such as cannot fail to please a musician as well as 
those whose musical education enables them to judge more from effect 
than from scientific taste. 

" A Happy New YearJ' 

This song is by the same author and composer as that which we have 
just noticed. It is in all respects of the same popular character — ^the 
words, as well as the music, suitable to all. There is a chorus (ad lib.) 
in four parts. It is composed in C, and the pianoforte accompaniment 
is remarkably easy. This is a great recommendation to a song brought 
out at a time when few care to practice difficult pieces. This is a season 
when even proficient players and singers are more disposed to make 
themselves au fait at what they know, than to venture on what requires 
practice. We venture to predict that this seasonable song will, in the 
course of a month, be as great a favourite as its popular companion-song. 
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OXFORD. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity (Dr. Jacobson) began a course of public 
lectures on Friday, the 18th November, at Christ Church. These lectures are 
intended for students of divinity who have passed their examination for the 
degree of B.A, in the Literm Hunumwres School. 

A statement of tbe moneys voted and expended on the new Museum during 
the vear beginning Oct. 1, 1858, and ending Oct 1, 1859, has been printed by 
the Museum Building Delegacy. The grants during this period have amounted 
to £8,715 Os. 9§d. ; and the expenditure has been £19,136 5s. 2id. Tbe apparent 
deficit having been more thaxiprovided for by former grants, there is a balance 
in hand of £221 Os. 8d. Tne entire cost of the building hitherto is about 
£55,000. This does not include the price of the p^round, the architects' com* 
petition prizes, the commission of the actual architect, the salary of the clerk 
of the works> or certain grants for the use of Professors, and for maintaining 
collections. 

The following notice has been issued : — 

**The Vice-chancellor has received from *A non-resident member of the 
University, much attached to her interests,' the sum of £50 for a Prize to be 
awarded to the writer of the best English poem, on ' The Life, the Character, 
and the Death of the heroic seaman, Sir John Franklin, with special reference 
to the Time, Place, and Discovery of bis Death.' 

The poem to be in rhymed verse; to be recited during the meeting of the 
British Association, at the time and in the place which the Yice-Chancellor may 
appoint. 

All members of the University whatsoever, to be at liberty to compete for 
the prize. 

The compositions to be sent to the Registrar of the University, on or before 
the Ist of June, 1860; the usual course mr concealing the name of the writer 
and distinguishing the compositions being followed. 

The judges to be the Vice-Chan cellor, the Dean of Christ Church, and a 
third person to be named by them. 

F. JEUNE, Vice-Chancellon" 

2f 
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Oct. 2(K-— In a ConTocation held this dav, the Rev. F. H. Joyce, M.A., 
student of Christ Church, took the oaths, and was admitted pro-Proctor. 

In a Congregation held immediately afterwards, the following degrees were 
conferred : — 

Ad Eundem.— Rev. J. W. A. Taylor, M.A., Trinity, Camhridge; Rev. G. 
Gilbert, M.A., Corpus Christi, Cambridge; Freeman O. Haynes, M.A., Caius, 
Cambridge; Rev. H. T. O'Rorke, M.A., Trinity, Dublin. 

Masters of Arts.— R. Bird, Magdalen, absent in the Colony of Victoria; 
Rev. A. Oxenden, and H. Waddington, University ; C. B. P. Bosanquet, Balliol ; 
Rev. M. G. Watkins, Exeter; E. Allen, Oriel; E.R. Ellaby (Fellow), Wadham. 

Bachelor of Arts. — W. Dawson, Exeter. 

Oct. 21. — The list of candidates in the Final Classical School has been pub- 
lished by the Senior Proctor. The number of names is 198. Christ Church 
furnishes 47; Exeter, 23; Brasenose, 11; Balliol and Wadham, 10 each; 
Magdalen Hall, 9 ; Corpus and University, 8 each ; Oriel, New, and Worcester, 
7 each ; Pembroke, St. Edmund Hall, and Trinity, 6 each ; and the remaining 
Colleges and Halls a smaller number. 

The Savilian Professor of Astronomy (Mr. Donkin) proposes to lecture during 
the present term on the General Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism. The lec- 
tures are free of admission to members of the University, but this course is 
intended especially for those who have passed the final examination for honours 
in the Mathematical School. 

The Laudian Professor of Arabic (Dr. Macbride) lectures at the Clarendon 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, during the term. 

Dr. Lee's Reader in Anatomy (Dr. RoUeston) lectures on Human Anatomy 
and Physiology, in the Christ Church Museum, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

The Exammers appointed by the electors under Dr. Radcliffe's will (Dr. 
Acland, Dr. Rolleston, and Mr. B. C. Brodie) have given notice that they 
propose to begin the examinations for a Travelling Fellowship on December 5, 
in the medical department of the University Museum. 

The Professor of Logic (Mr. Wall) will lecture on the Compendium of Aldrich 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. He also lectures on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, in the same place, on the Novum Organum of Bacon. 

Oct. 23. — The following gentlemen have been elected to Demyships in Mag- 
dalen College :— In Greek and Latin Literature — E. Wigram, Commoner of 
Magdalen; R. H. Burrows, Commoner of University. In Mathematics— J. G. 
Gamble, of the Royal Naval School, New Cross. In Natural Science — J. F. 
Bulley, of Magdalen College School. 

The exhibition has been awarded by the President to A. T. Toye, of Magdalen 
College School. 

The Camden Professor of Ancient History (Dr. Cardwell) lectures on the 
Times of Septimius Severus in Italy and in Britain, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, in the dining-hall of St. Alban*s-hall, and are free of admission 
to members of the University, 

Oct. 26.— The Professor of Moral Philosophy (Mr. J. M. Wilson) will con- 
tinue his course of lectures on the Outlines of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
begun on Tuesday, November 1, in the hall of Corpus Christi College. 

The revised Register of Congregation for the ensumg year has been published. 
The revision has struck off some three or four, and added some nine or ten 
names : the entire number of those entitled to vote by residence being 261, 
instead of 255. The chief gain is at Worcester College, where the number of 
members proves to be ten instead of seven. 

Oct. 27. — The following gentlemen were elected Scholars of Jesus College: — 
Mr. W. B. Dawkins, and Mr. J. R. Thomas, both commoners of Jesus College. 

The Regius Professor of Modern History (Mr. Gold win Smith) be^s leave to 
change his hours for seeing gentlemen who wish to consult him in their reading, 
from Monday mornings, between 11 and 2 o'clock, to Tuesday mornings, between 
10 and 1 o'clock. 

The annual election of two Scholars at Oriel College will take place on 
Monday, December 5. The Scholarships will be tenable for five years, and 
their value, during residence, will be £60 per annum, with rooms rent free. 
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None will be eligible who shall have attained the age of 20 years, or who, being 
members of the University, shall have exceeded two years from their matricu- 
lation. . An Exhibition on Bishop Robinson's foundation, open to all members 
of the College, will also be filled up on the 5th of December. 

Nov. 1. — A fatal accident befell Mr. W. B. Cookson, a commoner of Univer- 
sity College, who was rowing from Iffley to Oxford in an outrigger. Mr. 
Cookson, while rowing, fell from his boat into the river. Notwithstanding that 
several gentlemen were on the towing-path and on the river, close to the spot 
where the accident happened, and used every exertion to rescue Mr. Cookson 
from drowning, they were not able to succeed in effecting their object. One 
gentleman, Mr. Lascelles, of Pembroke College, jumped in and endeavoured 
to grasp the body, but could not find it, owing to the muddiness of the stream. 
Messengers were at once sent for assistance, and, without loss of time, punts 
and drags were on the spot. In the course of a few minutes Harvey, the wdter- 
bailifiT, succeeded in finding the body ; and the most efficacious measures were 
used to restore animation during three quarters of an hour, but all to no pur- 
pose, life having probably been extinct before the body was taken out of the 
water. An inquest was held before the University coroner, G. V. Cox, Esq., 
when the above facts were stated in evidence. Deceased was an expert sculler 
and a good swimmer; and, had it not been for the fit with which he was 
attacked, there is little doubt that he would have extricated himself with ease. 
The jury, after patiently listening to the evidence, consulted together for a few 
moments, after which the foreman of the jury gave the following verdict : — 
** Accidentally drowned, in consequence of falling from a boat, being at the 
time seized with an epileptic fit," The deceased was a fine-looking young man, 
18 years of age, and nad been at College only a fortnight, this being his first 
term. He was a son of Mr. Cookson, of Benwell Tower, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Nov. 3. —Mr. E. Warre, scholar of Balliol, was this day elected fellow of All 
Souls'. Mr. Warre obtained a first class in the classical examination before 
Moderators of Michaelmas Term, 1856, and also a first class in the final classical 
examination of Easter Term, 1859. ' 

In a Convocation held this day, a form of statute, allowing persons to attend 
a// courses of a Professor's lectures gratis after a single payment of one guinea, 
was vetoed by the Vice-Chancellor. The statute abolishing the necessity of 
three weeks' residence between the B. A. and M.A. degrees was then proposed, 
and, on a division, was carried by 65 votes to 39. 

In a Congregation held immediately after, a form of statute, allowing all. 
Professors to take a fee of one guinea from each pupil for each course of lectures 
not containing fewer lectures than 12, was read and promulgated. 

Mr. Rogers, of Magdalen-hall, inquired why a statute twice rejected within 
a year was again brought forward? 

The Master of Balliol said, that the statute was now brought forward 
under changed circumstances. One main objection formerly urged had been 
that so long as attendance was compulsory it ought to be free of charge. This 
objection could be urged no longer. By the abolition of compulsory attendance, 
which he for one approved, Professors had sufi*ered a loss; it was but fair to 
allow them a compensation. 

The Principal of Brasenose would add to this argunientum ad rem slu argu- 
mentum ad hominem. He well remembered telling him, on the former occasion, 
that if compulsory attendance on Professors* lectures were abolished, he should 
feel no objection to an increase of their fees. 

Mr. Rogers admitted that the main objection which he formerly felt to the 
proposed statute was on account of the compulsory attendance ; but it was nor 
nis sole objection. He had urged that some Professorships were so well paid as 
to need no augmentation. A maximum of stipend ought to be fixed, above which 
no fee should be taken. It wes said that the high character of the Canons ot 
Christ Church was a security against their taking advantage of the permission 
now proposed to be accorded. This might be so, but they ought not to depend 
in their legislation upon the character of individuals. The present Canons 
could not answer for tnose who might come after them ; and he had obseried 
that the moment men became legfally entitled to make a claim they began to feel 
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a great anxiety not to compromise the rights of their successors. He hoped the 
statute would he rejected unless the change were made that he had suggested. 

Dr. PusEY ohserved that he had not put the security of the University against 
the Canons of Christ Church taking fees upon their personal character, but 
upon the fact of there being a prescription of 200 years standing against their 
demanding them. 

Tlie Congregation was then dissolved. 

Mr. Cookson, the commoner of University College, recently drowned by 
falling from his boat, was buried this day with the usual attendance of members 
of his College. We have the best authoritv for stating that Mr. Cookson had 
not been, as currently reported, ** subject for many years " to epileptic fits. He 
had three such fits within ten days of one another about IS montlis ago ; and, 
having had none either before or since, was regarded by his medical attendants 
as not likely to suffer from them any more. Under these circumstances it was 
thought that he might, without imprudence, be allowed to commence his resi- 
dence at Oxford. 

In the Convocation held this day, the University seal was affixed to a letter 
of thanks addressed to Mr. J. B. Elliott, late of the Bengal civil service, on 
account of his recent donation of Persian MSS. to the Bodleian Library. 

An exhibition at St. Mary-hall, on the foundation of Dr. Nowell (some time 
Principal), is now vacant. The stipend is £30 per annum, tenable for four 
years from matriculation. Such persons as, not being already matriculated, 
can prove themselves to be of kin to the above-named Dr. Nowell, or to Sarah 
Nowell, his wife, are requested to apply to the Principal at any time before the 
end of the present term. 

Nov. 5. — Mr. Channing, Commoner of Queen's College, and Mr. Hay ward, 
from Sherborne school, were elected to open Scholarships at Exeter College. 
Mr. C. Pode. from Winchester School, was elected to a Stapleton Scholarship. 
The Symes Exhibition was awarded to Mr. Scrivener, from Falmouth School, 
and Mr. Wright, Commoner of Queen's College, was elected Bible Clerk. 

The Chichele Professor of International Law, and Diplomacy (Mr. Bernard) 
gave a public introductory lecture on International Law, at the Clarendon. 

Nov. 7. — The Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon (Dr. Bosworth) beean 
his lectures in the Clarendon, and continues them every Monday and Thursday 
during the term. The lectures on Mondays are public ; those on Thursdays 
are more private, and adapted to Anglo-Saxon students. 

Nov. 9. — ^The Senior Proctor has published the lists of candidates in the 
three Schools of Mathematics, Natural Science, and Law and Modern History. 
The mathematical list contains 94 names, the natural science list 17, and the 
law and modern history list 93. 

Nov. 10. — In a convocation the following admissions ad eundem took place : — 
The Rev. T. H. Jones, M.A., Pembroke; the Rev. R. Allen, M.A., St. John's, 
Cambridge ; the Rev. C. E. R. Robinson, M.A^ the Rev. H. L. Nicholson, 
M.A., and the Rev. W. H. Lambert; M.A., Trinity, Dublin. In a con- 
vocation holden immediately afterwards, the following degrees were conferrred, 
viz:— 

Master of Arts. — S. W. Phillips, University; the Rev. J. B. H. Hawkins, 
and the Rev. A. F. 'Westmacott, Merton ; the Rev. C. Baker, Exeter ; the 
Rev. J. T. Jeffbck; G. Grey; and F. Peel, Oriel; J. ^urrouerh, Queen's; 
the Rev. W. B. Heathcote, B.C.L., and the Rev. P. Williams, B.C.L., New; 
the Rev. A. Richmond, and J. A. C. Morison, Lincoln ; the Hon. E. J. Monson, 
and G. A. J. Scott, Fellows of All Soul's ; A. B. Fisher, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi; W. G. G. Austin (Demy,) Magdalen; F. L. L. Phillips, Brasenose; 
the Rev. A. Freeman, and J. W. Wait, Trinity; the Rev. T. Woodhouse, St. 
John's ; the Rev. E. W. Hawkins, Scholar of Pembroke ; the Rev. W. Arnold^ 
and the Rev. J. H. Appleton, Pembroke; the Rev. A. Denny, the Rev. J. 
Dalton, and J. Booth, Worcester; the Rev. E. Trollope, St. Mary Hall; the 
Rev. J. C. Boyce, the Rev. H. W. Tucker, and the Rev. H. Mackenzie^ 
Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelor of Ai^ts.— C. W. Streatfield, Trinity; R. T. Owen, Scholar of 
Jesus. 
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INCORPORATIONS.—The Rev. J. L. Stackhouse, M.A., Exeter; D. Pitcairn, 
B.A., Fellow of Magdalen. 

There will be holden on Saturday. December the 17th, an election to two 
Senior Studentships, whereof one will be adjudged to the candidate who shows 
the greatest proficiency in chymistry. All candidates must be of the standing 
of B.A. at least, must send in a certificate of ** unblemished character " from 
their respective Colleges, and must communicate with the Dean personally, (if 
possible) on or before Monday, December the 5th. 

The distribution of blankets made yesterday to some of the deserving poor 
of Oxford, in honour of the birthday of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, was the gift of the ladies of the University, and city of Oxford, headed 
by Lady Derby, and the University and City members. From this charity 
425 blankets were distributed in the hall of Christ Church. The dinner to the 
school children of the different parishes, which took place in the Town Hall, 
and at which 2,550 children were entertained, and the display ot fireworks 
which took place in the evening in Merton-fields, were subscribed for jointly 
by the University and city. 

Nov. 17. — In a Convocation held this day, the honorary de^ee of D.C.L. 
was conferred on the Hon. Colonel Bruce, Governor to the Prince of Wales. 
The Prince was present, and the Convocation House was crowded, a large pro- 
portion of those who attended being ladies. Colonel Bruce was presented for 
nis degree by the Reeius Professer of Civil Law (Dr. Twiss), who, in a short 
Latin speech, touched briefly the principal services of the gallant officer. 

In a Congregation held immediately afterwards, the form of statute allowing 
Professors to take from each pupil a fee of one guinea for each course of lec- 
tures, consisting of 12 lectures at the least, was put to the vote. When the 
Proctors compared their lists, the placets and non-placets were found to be 
exactly equal (36 of each), on which some consultation was held with respect 
to the Vice -Chancellor's power of giving a casting vote. Before this pointliad 
been decided a fresh voter appeared, and delivered a non-placet, whicn at once 
determined the doubt. The statute was declared to have been rejected. 

The Stanhope Essay, for which the prize has been awarded to Mr. J^mes 
Surtees Phillpotts, of rlew College, will oe recited by him in the Lecture-room 
in the Clarendon on Saturday next, the 19th inst., at 3 o'clock. 

Nov. 20. — The University Sermons were preached in the morning by the Rev- 
Dr. Moberly, of Balliol College, Head Master of Winchester School ; and in 
the afternoon by the Rev. C. P. Chretien, of Oriel College. 

The Taylorian Professor of Modern European Languages (Mr. Max Miiller) 
lectures at 1 o'clock, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. He reads his 
German Classics (Longmans, 1858), beginning with the literature of the 13th 
century. 

Nov. 27.— The Reffius Professor of Medicine (Dr. Acland) commenced a 
course of general and clinical instruction at the Radclifie Infirmary. 

A Scholarship on the foundation of the Rev. John Meeke, and an Exhibition 
on the foundation of the Rev. William Lucy, will be filled up at Magdalen Hall 
on Saturday, the 3rd of December. The value of the Scholarship is £37 p?r 
annum, that of the Exhibition £27 per annum. Both are declared open for 
this turn, and are tenable for three years. Gentlemen who desire to be candi- 
dates are requested to call on the Principal on or before Thursday, the 1st of 
December, with testimonials of good conduct from their colleges or schools. 

OXFORD BOATING. 

On Friday evening, Nov. 18, a meeting, principally composed of under- 
graduate members of the University, was held at Oxford, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the best means of providing against those 
fatal boat accidents on the Cherwell and the Isis which have, unfortunately, 
been somewhat frequent during the last few years. The meeting was 
held in the Radcliffe Library, Dr. Acland (Regius Professor of Medicine) 
presiding, and about 300 persons were present, including the Rev. Dr. 
Pusey and other distinguished members of the University. 
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The Chairman, in opening the meeting, said a statement was made in 
the course of last summer, and it appeared in The Times, that, within the 
memory of a well-known gentleman in the University, 46 of its members 
had been drowned in the rivers. This startling announcement excited 
great attention, and was strongly commented upon in the public journals, 
in one of which he was called upon by name to interfere to prevent this 
constant loss of life. A meeting of that kind was subsequently resolved 
upon. Through the kindness of the coroner he was able to state that 
since the year 1828 there had only been 15 deaths of members of the 
University that were chargeable to drowning, while he had made the 
calculation that during that time the rivers had been traversed by from 
800,000 to 900,000 persons. All this considered, he thought boating 
was not so dangerous as was supposed. The proportion of deaths was 
much smaller than had been imagined, and the remedy for the evils 
which did exist was in their own hands — they might learn to swim if 
they could not already do so. No doubt most of them would agree that 
these deaths ought not to have taken place at all, and that men who could 
not swim should not go into the light boats in which many of the accidents 
had taken place. 

Mr. G. V. Cox (University coroner) said the number of freshmen 
venturing into these light boats had increased very much lately, and 
though there had been only 15 fatal boat accidents during the last 30 
years, nine of them had occurred within the last nine years. 

A good deal of discussion took place on the several motions as they 
were proposed, and several resolutions of a restrictive or compulsory 
character were proposed, such as that no member of the University be 
allowed to enter a light boat before having availed himself of the swim- 
ming bath to be provided ; and that boatowners should not be permitted 
to let out such boats to persons who cannot swim under penalty of dis- 
commonising for one or more days. All these motions, however, were 
rejected, there being evidently a great reluctance in the meeting to restrict 
in any way the enjoyment of the river, as well as a strong desire to render 
boating more safe. Ultimately the following resolutions were agreed to : — 

" 1. That, although the number of fatal accidents from boating at Oxford 
are fewer proportionally than is generally supposed, it is highly expedient that 
steps be taken by the boating men themselves to make them as rare as is 
possible. 

" 2. It is desirable that no person should go in canoes, whiffs, or skiffs, who 
cannot swim with ease ; that the freshmen who cannot swim well, and who desire 
to use canoes, whifis, or skiffs, should, while bathing in company and under 
proper direction, practise swimming from an overset boat. 

" 3. That whereas the means for learning to swim in Oxford are inconvenient 
or insufficient, the Hebdomadal Council be requested to take into consideration 
the construction, and, if necessary, to undertake the management of a proper 
swimming bath, fit for daily use during the two winter terms, and conveniently 
placed. 

" 4. That the Council be requested also to consider whether they can obtain, 
and, if necessary, undertake the management of, a good open swimming pool in 
the river, with a proper swimming master in attendance at certain hours of the 
day during the summer term. 

" 5. That the meeting offers the above resolutions to the attention of the 
Council, not only from the desire to diminish accidents, but from a. wish to keep 
alive the English love of aquatic exercises, and to promote, as fai' as they can, 
the healthy as well as useful art of siuimming for its own sake. 
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" 6. That it is desirable that in the case of all light boats, strings be placed 
across the ruddocks before they go on the river. 

" 7. That it is desirable that at the swimming bath a swimming master be 
engaged, and that he instruct pupils in the best means of saving drowning 
persons, and of recovering persons apparently drowned." 

The whole of the above resolutions were ordered to be placed before 
the Hebdomadel Council, and the meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 



CAMBRIDGE. 

Examination of Students who are not Members of the University. — 
1. The examination will be held this year at the following places : — Birmingham, 
Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, Exeter, Grantham, Liverpool, London, North- 
ampton, Norwich, Plymouth. 

2. The local secretaries, from whom all necessary information may be obtained, 
are: — Birmingham — Mr. C. T. Saunders, 41, Cherry-street; Brighton — Mr. B. 
Phillips, 75, Lansdowne-place ; Bristol — Mr. A. R. Miller, 14, Queen-square ; 
Cambridge — Mr. R. Potts, Parker 's-piece ; Exeter — Rev. H. Newport, School- 
hotise ; Grantham — Mr. H. Beaumont, Town Clerk ; Liverpool — ^lr. N. Water- 
house, 5, Rake-lane ; London— Mr. J. Simmonds, 5, New-square, Lincoln's-inn, 
W.C. ; Northampton — Rev. H.J.Barton, Wicken, Stony Stratford ; Norwich — 
Rev. W. C. Davie, Cringleford; Plymouth— Rev. T G. Postlcthwaite, Houndis- 
combe- place ; Rev. J. B. Haly, 20, Oxford-place. 

3. The examinations will commence in each place on Tuesday, Dec. 13, at 
10 o'clock, and will be continued from day to day until they are completed. 

The Professor of Political Economy has given notice that his lectures on the 
principles and history of that science will commence on Monday, February 
13th, 1860, at 12 o'clock, in the Geological-rooms under the University library, 
and will be continued evtry Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

Oct. 27. — A Congregation was held, and the following degrees were con- 
ferred : — 

Doctor of Medicine. — D. H. Hodgkinson, Trinity. 

Masters of Arts. — H. C. Monkhouse, Trinity; C. G. Harvey, St. John's; 
T, T. Shipman, St. Catherine's. 

Bachelors of Arts.— T. S. Walker, and D. J. Abercromby, Trinity. 

Bachelor of Laws. — J. M. Ashley, Caius. 

Nov. 1.— The Sermon at the University Church was this day preached by the 
Ven. C. F. Mackenzie, Archdeacon of Natal, in furtherance of the University 
Missions in Central Africa. 

A Congregation was held, when the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Walpole, and 
Sir George Grey, the Governor of the Cape. They were presented to the Vice- 
Chancellor in a Latin speech by the Public Orator. The name of the Bishop 
of Oxford was received by the Undergraduates with much applause, and when 
the Orator alluded to Mr. Gladstone's exertions in favour of the oppressed 
Italians, it called forth loud cheers. Mr. Walpole and Sir George Grey were 
also heartily cheered. 

The Orator's speech being concluded, they were severally admitted to their 
degrees by the Vice-Chancellor in due form. 

The following were admitted Ad Eunelem Gradum .-—Rev. C. Plumptre, D.D., 
Head of University College, Oxford; Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D.D., Lady Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity, and C. W. G. Puller, Christ Church, Oxford; Rev. 
E. Hawkins, B.D , Exeter College, Oxford* Rev. D. Jenkins, B.D., Jesus 
College, Oxford ; M. Burrows, Magdalene Hall, Oxford; Rev. J. W. Burgon, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; Rev. W. Ince, M.A., Sub-Rector of 
Exeter Coliege, Oxford ; T Jackson, M.A., St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 

Master of Arts.— Rev. R. C. Smith, Caius College. 

Nov. 3k — The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Bateson, Master of St. John's College, 
resigned his office this morning at 9 o'clock. The Council then proceeded to 
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nominate two persons for the choice of the Senate as Dr. Bateson's successor in 
the office for the year ensuing, when Mr. Nevillci Master of Magdalen Col* 
lege, Dr. Phillips, President of Queen's College, and Dr. Cartmell, Master of 
Christ's College, were nominated. 

Mr. T. W. Wiglesworth, of Caius College, has heen elected a Senior Fellow 
of that Society. 

Mr. Neville, Master of Magdalen College, was, on Nov. 4th, elected Vice- 
Chancellor for the year ensuing. 

Nov. 5. — Examination of Students who are not Members of the Uni- 
versity. — The Syndicate, in accordance with Grace of the Senate, February 
11, 1858, have appointed the following Examiners for the examination com- 
mencing the 13th of December next : — 

Preliminary Subjects.— Rev. W. F. Witts, M.A., Fellow of King's; E. 
Headlam, M.A., Fellow of St. John's, Civil Service Commission ; Rev. J. 
Lamb, M.A., Fellow and Senior Dean of Gonville and Caius; Rev. H. M. 
Butler, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity. 

Religious Knowledge. — Rev. E. H. Browne, B.D., late Fellow of Emmanuel, 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity ; Rev. C. J. Ellicott, B.D., late Fellow of St 
John's, Professor of Divinity, King's, London; and Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, M.A^ 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity. 

English. — Very Rev. R C. Trench, D.D., Trinity, Dean of Westminster; 
Rev. J. P. Norris, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity, Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools; and Bev. H. Latham, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall. 

Latin and Greek. — A. A. Vansittart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity ; Rev. J. 
B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John's ; and J. L. Hammond, M.A.» 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity. 

French. — H. Godfray, M.A., St John's; and Rev. J. M. Du Port, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius. 

German. — Rev. H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity. 

Mathematics.— Very Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D., late Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius, Dean of Ely; Rev. S. G. Phear, M. A., ' Fellow^and Tutor of Emmanuel. 

Chymistry, Electricity, and Magnetism. — G. D. Liveing, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of St John's. 

Heat, Physical Optics and Acoustics, Physical Geography and Geology. — 
W. Hopkins, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., St Peter's. 

Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. — G. M. Humphry, M.D., Downing. 

Botany.— C. C. Babington, M.A., F.RS , F.L.S., St John's. 

Drawing. — R. Redgrave, Esq., R.A. 

Music— W. S. Bennett, Mus. D., St John's, Professor of Music. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed by the Syndicate to conduct 
the examination at the several centres : — 

Birmingham. — Mr. J. L. Hammond. 

Brighton.— Rev. C. J. Ellicott 

Bristol. — Mr. J. Roberts, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene. 

Cambridge.— Rev. W. F. Witts. 

Exeter. — Mr. R. B. Hayward, M.A., late Fellow of St John's. 

Grantham. — Mr. W. Hopkins 

Liverpool. — Very Rev. the Dean of Ely, and Rev. W. M. Campion, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen's. 

London. — Mr. G. D. Liveing. 

Northampton. — Rev. H. M. Butler. 

Norwich. — Rev. S. G. Phear. 

Plymouth. — Rev. J. Lamb. 

Nov. 10. — A congregation was held, and the following degrees were con- 
ferred : — ♦ 

Masters of Arts. — G. F. Maclean, and H. R. Heywood, Trinity ; R. S. B. 
H. Hall, St. John's; A. Currie, Magdalene. 

Bachelor of Arts. — J. E. Harris, Caius. 

The Carus Greek Testament Prize has been adjudged as follows : — That for 
Bachelors of Arts to William Saumerez Smith, B.A., Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege; for Undergraduates to William James Josliug, of Christ's College. 
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The Examiners have expressed their opinion that the merits of Richard 
Charles William Raban, of Emmanuel College, were nearly equal to those of 
the successful candidate in the latter case. 

The Le Bas Prize. — The subject for this prize for the present year iMf 
"Caste, considered in its moral, social, and religious aspects." 

Candidates for the prize must be gpraduates of the University, who are not 
of moYe than three years' standing from their first degrees when the essays are 
sent in. 

The essays must be sent in to the Vice-Chancellor before the end of the 
Easter Term, 1860, each bearing some motto, and accompanied by a sealed 
paper bearing the same motto, and enclosing the name of the candidate and 
that of his college. 

The successful candidate is required to publish the essay at his own expense. 



LONDON. 

^ Tiie following is t)ie list of candidates who passed the late (single) Examina- 
iion for the degree of Bachelor of Arts : 

First Division. — J. Bithell, T. Bryer, J. Goldsmid, J.C. Jackson, G. Lak«y 
W. E. Price, E. B. Pye Smith, and J. L. White, University : H. N. Capel, R. 
C. Cuff, A. W. Parsons, M. H. Starling, and T. Tyler, King^s ; W. A. Carver, 
and W. Willis, Huddersfield : T. Dowse, Owens ; J. Gammell, W. Hardie, W. 
Hewffill, and R. V. Pryce, New; E. T. Goldsmid, St. Cuthbert's, Ushaw; Gc. 
R. W. Samuel, Sheffield ; C. C. Stevens^ Melbourne and Sp. Hill. 

Second Division.— J. Allen, J. Anstie. H. C. Bastian. Y. C. De Coureel, J. 
Dolleymore, G. Elliot, T. Horsman, E. Miller, R. M. Miller, W. M. Needham^ 
W. H. Porter, G. A. Ralli, J. R. Vaizey, and T. Wilson, University^. T. 
Barker, W. Burrows^ and H. G. Parrish, Lancashire Independent ; W. C. 
Barlow, Hackney Theological Seminary : J. W. Bradley, Huddersfield; W.. F. 
Clarkson, P. W. Damton, S. Dyer, F. H. SeavllL and R. G. Thomas, New; 
W. Connon, and J. Groves, Wesleyan, Taunton ; H. Edwards, J. Gerard, G. 
Segar, and H. Sergeant, Stonyhurst; W. T. Hewett, Regent's rark ; J. Johns, 
Spring Hill; T. Jones, H. Math win, H. Parry, and R. B. Tonffe, Owens; A. C. 
M'Lean, W. H. Sutcliffe, and R. V. Taylor, Wesley, Sheffield; C. Itforgan, 
Working Men*s; H. J. Newbery, and J. Smith, King's; D. M. O'Conor, St^ 
Gregory's, Downside; R. H. Roberts, Baptist, Bristol ; C. B. Symes, Cheshunt; 
J. Thomas, Trevecca ; R. E. White, St. Patrick's Carlow. 

Second M.B. Examination. — The following is a list of candidates who ob- 
tained the degree of Bachelor of Medicine at the recent examination : — S. H. 
Adams, J. R. Gasquet, M. B. Hill, P. S. Jones, C. H. Marriott, and H. Simpson, 
University; W. M. Crowfoot, and T. Davis, St. Bartholomew's H^ital ; W. 
Liddon, W. E. Robbs, A. £. Sansora, and £. S. Thompson, King's; W. Moxon, 
Guy's. 

Examinations in the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, the Greek Text of 
th6 New Testament, the Evidences of the Christian Religion, and Scripture 
History : — 

First Examination. — First Class. — S. Conway, and J. D. Davies, New ; J. 
Hammond, University ; R. P. Rowe, Regent's-park ; G. Southey, and J. W. 
Walker, Spring-hill. 

Second Class. — C. D. Makepiece, Queen's, Birmingham; N. Price, Trinity, 
Dublin ; R. H. Roberts, Carmarthen. 

Third Class.— W. C. Barlow, Hackney Theological Seminary. 

Second Examination.— First Class. — H.M.Bompas, University ; S. Mead» 
and G. H. Rouse, Regent's-park. 



DUBLIN. 

Trinity College.— Classical Moderators. 

Oct. 25.— Gold Medals.— Tyrell, Henry (Scholar); Mahafiy, John P. 
<Scholar) ; Fitzgibbon, Gerald (Scholar) ; Davies, T. (Scholar.) 
Silver Medal.— Foy, W. (Scholar.) 

2 G 
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DURHAM. 
Michaelmas Term, 1859. 

Examination in Arts, 1st and 2no years. — First Class. — J. Lambert, 
Bishop Cosin's Hall. 

Second Class.— ^G. Blenkinsopp, University. 

Third Class.-— T. Phillpot, and J. M. Thompson. Bishop Cosin's Hall. 

Fourth Class. — J. A. Ladbrooke, Bishop Hatfield's Hail. 

Fifth Class. ^W. Hay ton, and W. Waistell, Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 

Sixth Class.— S. Harrison, E. Farmston, and F. Noyes, Univenity; T. 
Redwood, and J. Caldow, Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 

Examiners.— J. J. Hornby, M.A., J. H. Carr, M.A., W. H. Richmond, M.A. 

At a Convocation hoi den November 1, 1859, the Rev. J. J. Hornby, M.A.. 
and the Rev. Joseph Waite, M.A., were admitted to the office of Proctorj and 
the Rev. A. James, M.A., and the Rev. H. F. Long, M.A., to the office of 
Pro-Proctors, and each made the requisite declaration. 

The following degprees were conferred ; 

Master of Arts. — Rev. J. Raven, B.A., Univeraity. 

Bachelors of Arts. — Rev. J. H. Greene, Rev. C. A. Leveson, and J^ 
Farmer, University ; Rev. J. S. Bartlett, Bishon Cosin's HalL 
. A Grace was passed for enabling R. A. Tindall, Bishop Hatfield's Hall, H. 
Walter, University, G. Scarr, Bishop Hatfield's Hall, and W. Chambers, Bishop 
Cosin's Hall, to count forwards a decree in Arts, terms kept and examinatioiu 
.passed by them as Students in Theolop^y. 

A Grace was passed to alter Tic. viu., sec. 1, | 1 of the regulations, so as t« 
jttnable a student in Arts to be admitted to the degree of B.A., when he has 
kept nine terms at least by residence. 

. At an election of Fellows of the University of Durham, holden November J, 
1859, the following Graduates were elected Fellows : — 

Rev. C. H. Butcher, B.A., and Rev. £. Nicholson, B.A., Bishop Hatfield's 
Hall ; P. H. Douglas, B.A., Bishop Cosin's HaU. 



OxFOSD Univebsity Middle-Class Exahiitatioks. — ^The distri^ 
Wtions of the titles and certificates, awarded to the successful candidates at the 
examination held in June last, took place at Birmingham on the 26th of October* 
^The Rev. Dr. Temple, Head Master of Rugby School, distributed the prizes ; 
and in doing so he said that he had recently had the opportunity of comparing 
the examination of this and the previous year, and he found that, although the 
number of competitors was not so great, the work done was decidedly better 
than in the previous year, particularly in the preliminary examinations. Upon 
the whole, the competitors had very fairly acquitted themselves, and he said 
that in no instance was there any necessity for lowering the standard of the 
first class. The average work in most of the classes was rather higher than 
last year, except in mathematics. For such fluctuation they must be prepared ; 
there would be one year a pretty good show, and the next would not be up to 
the mark. The object of tne University, in conferring the title of Associate of 
Arts upon the seniors, was, as it were, to hold out the rip^ht hand of fellowship 
.to all who showed they appreciated the value of learning. He looked upon 
Birmingham as the intellectual centre of these examinations ; and fVom what- 
ever class of society pupils mip^ht spring, if they showed evidence of sound and 
solid attainments, the University or Oxford held out the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and acknowledged them as brethren in the great republic of learning. 
Jn the course of the distribution of the prizes Dr. Temple admonished the 
recipients of the prizes in reference to perseverance in their course of study; 
he alluded to the Preparatory School at Birmingham, under^ the Head Mastei^ 
ship of Dr. Badham, as one which had taken so many prizes in this examination 
as to exercise an overwhelming influence in this distrioution. The majority of 
the honours awarded were to pupils from this school ; but they were also gained 
by the pupils from King Edwara's School, Birmingham; Shireland-hall School, 
Smethwick i and the pupils of schools at Coventry, Leicester, Leamington, &c. 

ToNBRibGB School. — An event of much interest, in connexion with 
this ancient foundation, took place on Tuesday, October 25th. For some yean 
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^e want of a school-chapel has been felt, but clifficulties of various kinds have 

f prevented the erection or one. Gradually these have been surmounted ; and 
ast 25th of May the foundation stone Mas laid by the Bishop of Ripon, and 
the building has since progressed rapidly. On Tuesday it was opened bv the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the presence of a large body of clergy and laity. 
A procession was formed from the school shortly fSter 11 a.m. in the foUowing 

order :— The SehoUn of the 8«hool. 

The Yisiton. 

The MMter and Wardens of the SUnners' Compsaj. 

Governora of the School. 

The Warden of All Sools'. Ozlbrd. 

Visitor of the School. 

The NonrParochial Clergy. 

The Parochial Clergy. 

The Head Master. The Archbishop. The Arehbishop*B Chaplain. 

After morning prayer, which was read by the Rev. Dr. Welldon, the Psalmsy 
Canticles, Responses, &c., being very well sun^ by the school choir, a most 
appropriate sermon on Ephesians vi. 16, was delivered by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop, and a liberal collection was made towards the further expenses of the 
chapel, the funds hitherto raised having been judiciously spent in erecting a 
really good and ecclesiastical building, one in every way wortny of the founoa- 
tion to which it is attached. The chapel, which will accommodate 200 uunilS| is 
built of the sandstone of the neighbourhood, and is from a design ox Mesanu 
Wadmore and Baker, of Great St. Helen's, the former an ola pupil of tho 
school. The style is aecorated of the 14th century. The clear internal lengtli 
is 75 ft., the breadth 25 ft., and the height to the ridge of the arch 35 ft. Sy 
adopting a very sharp roof externally, tne architects have secured a consideraUa 
elevation in the interior. At the east end is a large window of five lights, th« 
tracery of which is very beautifUL The woodwork is of white pine stained* 
The seats are arranged longitudinally, three rows on a side, and the ends of the 
benches are crowned with simple but elegant fieuT'derlU finials. The gas stan^ 
dards of burnished brass, and other fittings, were supplied by. Cox, of South- 
ampton-street, Strand, another old pupil of the school. We must not omit to 
mention the organ, which stands in a recess on the north side of the chapel. 
It was built by Messrs. Willis, of Albany-street, and consits of four manual 
stops, two octaves of Bourdon pedal pipes and pedal coupler, all of which are 
pronounced by competent judges to be of the nighest order of workmanship^ 
At the close of the religious ceremony the company were entertained at luncheon 
by the Rev. Dr. Welldon, and some excellent speeches were made by the 
Primate, the Warden of All Souls', the Head Master, the Master of the 
Skinners' Company, &c. About 160 sat down. There was a warmth and 
harmony about the whole proceedings with which all present seemed much 
pleased. 

The Wokking Men^s College. — On Nov. Ist this collegiate insti- 
tution, which h^ been located for some time past in Great Ormond-street, 
Bloomsbury, in premises the ownership of which is vested in its executive 
council, started upon another year of its career. It began in 1854, in a humble 
but hopeful way^ at a house in Red Lion-square, its founder being the Rev. Fi 
D. Maurice, assisted then and since by several gentlemen of leisure and means, 
knembers, most of them, of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge^ who 
have generously devotea themselves to the labour of teaching the class of men 
whom it has soug^ht to benefit and elevate. The work, essentially an experi- 
ment in the first instance, progressed so far, and attracted such an amount of 
countenance from benevolent persons of rank and station, that the managing 
body thought themselves justined in removing to the present more commodious 
premises, which they purchased for £1,500, and they nave recently bought an 
adjoininghouse, for the purposes of the college, at a cost of £1,400, though 
about £700 of that sum, for the liquidation of which they look to public 
benevolence, is understood to remain on mortgage. During tne past year Arom 
200 to 300 students on an average have attenoed the various classes, which 
include, among others, drawing;, arithmetic, mathematics, geology^ chymistry, 
English grammar and composition, Latin, Greek, Ftencn, and English, and 
Bible history. A prime object wiui the council all along has been to avoid 
desultory instruction, believing that those who have only a few hpurs to spare 
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from their work should most careAilly economize that time ; aiid expjerience itf 
the college has taught them that working men understand this principle them" 
•eWes, and are as impatient of mere scraps of irregular information as the 
council could wish them to he. Several of the more advanced students have 
been imported into the work of teaching, and two, who have especially dis* 
ting^shed themselvea, have been elected members of the council. A great 
auxiliary step has been taken by the establishment of preparatory classes, each 
superintended by one of the advanced pupils. This plan is said to have worked 
very successfully. The preparatory teacners have not shrunk from the task 
thev imposed upon themselves, and they have fitted many students for the 
higher grades of instruction. Still, as this arrangement is not considered suffi- 
cient for the wants of the college, permission has been given to every teacher 
of a class to associate with himself a tutor chosen from among his pupils, to 
assist the members of it privately as well as publicly. It is contemplated by 
deg^es to adopt the certificated students into the council, until ultimately they 
tgim at least a third of that, the governing body. Of the students from October 
to Christmas, 1858, 109 out of 242 belongfed strictly to the class of operatives, 
the remainder beine principally clerks, ^i^^^^iiid) tradesmen's assistants and 
warehousemen, ana schoolmasters. The operatives included, in the largest 
proportion, carpenters, cabinet makers, pianoforte makers, watch and clock- 
makers, opticians, printers, compositors, and bookbinders. The total number 
of students, who joined the college in the first v ear, were 400, in the second 350, 
in the third 260, in the fourth 296, &nd in the fifth, to the end of the second term, 
169, making a total of 1,475. The library received additions during 1858, 
jiartly by gifts and partly by purchase, to the extent of 498 volumes. The 
museum benefited still more by the generosity of fi-iends ; and the council 
notice with especial pleasure how much that department is indebted to the dili- 
gence of the students themselves in collecting and arrang[ing specimens. There 
are classes for women in connexion with the college, in which cookery and 
domestic economy are especially taught, as also reading and writing, vocal 
music, arithmetic, history, the Bible, needlework, and geography. The lectures 
delivered by Mr. Tegetmeir, on cookery and domestic economy, have been 
much appreciated in this branch of the institution. 

BIRTHS. 
On tiie 29th Oct., at Lowestoft, the wife of P. Bedingfield, Esq., LL.D., St. John's 

College, Cambridge, of a son. 
On the m Nov., at No. 1, Jasmine Grove, Anerley, the wife of Mr. George John 

Stevenson, Publisher, Paternoster Bow, of a daughter. 
On the 8th Nov., at Christ's College Lodge, Cambridge, the wife of the Bev. Dr. 

Cartmell, Master of Christ's College, of a daughter. 
On the lOth Nov., at Biseholme, near Lincoln, the wife of the Bishop of Lincc^ of 

a son. 
On the 12ih Nov., at Barnes, the wife of Professor Attwdl, K.O.C., of a daughter. 

MABRIAGES. 
On the 15th Nov., at the parish church, Milverton, by the Bev. Francis Martin, Senior 

Fellow Trinity CoU^^ CambridgcL unde of the bride, Dr. Atlay, vioor of Leeds, Senior 
i Fellow and late Tutor of St. Jo£i s Coll^, Cambridge, to Frances Turner, youngest 

daughter of Major Martin, 3, Warwick Place, Leamington, Bengal Betired List. 
On the 17th Nov., at Ezton Church, by the Bev. J. M. Kmg, M.A., vicar of Cutoomb, 
' Thomas, only son of Mr. John Taylor, of Brewers Hall, Mereworth, £ent^ to Mary, 

only daughter of Mr. William Chorley, Inanne, Somerset. 

DEATHS. 
Ob the 81st Oct., at his residenoe, 13a, Compton Boad, Islington, in perfect peace, his 

mind being stayed upon his blessed &kviour s love, the Bev. John TjnXL Baylee^ B. A.^ 

Secretary to the Society for Promoting the due Observance of the Lord's Dtsy, 
On the 4th Nov., at Upper HoUoway, aged 41, from disease of the heart, Jeannette, 

the beloved wife of Professor Prosper Fuyo. 
On the 9th Nov., at Great Milton House, Oxon, Hairy Ellis Sb^pard, Esq., of 

Trinity College, Oxford, in the 22nd year of his age. 
(Dn the 19ih Nov., at Cambridge, Charles James, the infant s<m of the Bev. Dr. 

Donaldson, aged 11 months. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Wellington College. — Mr. R. Oriffith, B.A., Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford, Ireland University Scholar, has heen appointed one of the 
Assistant-Masters of Wellington College. 

Head-Mastership of Harbow School. — ^The Governors of Harrow 
School have elected the Rev. Henry Montasu Butler, Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Trinity College, Camhridge, to the Head-Mastership, vacant hy the 
resignation of the Rev. Dr. Vaughan. Mr. Butler, the third son of the late Dr. 
Butler, who was for 20 years Head-Master of the same school, and afterwar ds 
Dean of Peterborough, was distinguished in his career at Cambridfi^e, where he 
was elected a Scholar of Trinity College in 1853, and obtained the following 
University honours— viz., the Ist Bell's University Scholarship in 1852, the 
Battie University Scholarship in 1853, the Browne Medals for Greek Odes in 
1853 and 1854, the Porson Prize for Greek Iambics and the Camden Medal for 
Latin Hexameters in 1854, and the 1st Member's Prize awarded to undergradu- 
ates for a Latin Essay in 1854. He was first in llhe first class of the classical 
tripos of the year 1855. He was in the same year elected^ a Fellow of Trinity 
College, on the first occasion on which the rules permitted him to be a candidate. 

Miss Mabtineau on Swimming fos Ladies. — ^We have proposed 
every child — and not only every boy — ^as a swimming pupil, because the main 
reasons for anybody's being able to swim are good for everybody* English 
women have four limbs, and live in an island, and make voyages, andpractiae 
sea-bathing, and need exercise in the water at school and at home, and go out 
in boats— m short, run the universal risks in regard to water ; and, therefore, 
they have a claim to be taught to swim. At the tune when the great school was 
kept away from the river because a boy had been drowned, a sensible and 
wealthy Quaker gentleman built a bathing-house for his young daughters on a 
mere in his grounds, which was sufficiently fenced with reeds to secure privacy ; 
and the girls learned to swim. In the sea they could all go through the exer- 
cises as South Sea women do. Their frames were improved ; their health was 
improved ; their safety was improved ; and there was not a shadow of an ob- 
jection to be set off on the other side. — Once a Week. 

Okigin of the Judge's Black Cap. — ^The practice of our jndges 
in putting on a black cap when they condemn a criminal to death will be found, 
on consideration, to have a deep and sad significance. Covering the head was 
in ancient da^s a sign of mourning. ** Haman hastened to his house, mourning 
and having his head covered." (Esther .vi 12.) In like manner Demosthenes, 
when insulted by the populace, went home with his head covered. ** And 
David . . . wept as he went up, and had his head covered ; • . . and all 
the people that was with him covered every man his head, and they went up, 
weeping as they went up." (2 Samuel xv. 30.) Darius, too, covered his head 
on learning the death of his Queen. But among ourselves we find traces of a 
similar mode of expressing ffrief at funerals. The mourners had the hood 
'* drawn forward over the heaa.'* (Fosbroke, Encyc, qfAnttq^-p. 951.) Indeed, 
the hood drawn forward thus over the head is still part of the mourning habili- 
ment of women when they follow the corpse. And with this it should be borne 
in mind that, as far back as the time of Chaucer, the most usual colour of 
mourning was black. Atropos'also, who held the fatal scissors which cut short 
the life of man, was clothed in black. When, therefore, the judge puts on the 
black cap, it is a very significant as well as solemn procedure. He puts on 
mourning, for he is about to pronounce the forfeit of a life. And, accordingly, 
the act itself, the putting on of the black cap, is generally understood to be 
significant. It intimates that the judge is about to pronounce no merely regis- 
tered or supposititious sentence ; in the very formula of condemnation he has put 
himself in mourning for the convicted culprit, as for a dead man. The criminal 
is then left for execution, and, unless mercy exert its sovereign prerogative, 
suffers the sentence of the law. The mourning cap expressively indicates his 
doom. — Notea and Queries, 
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